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BOOK    III. 
CHAP.  I. 

* 

Of  the  Wars,  Valour,  Military  Glory,  fyc.  of  the,  ancient  Grecians, 

X  he  ancient  Grecians  were  a  rude  and  unpolished  sort  of  mor- 
tals, wholly  unacquainted  with  the  modem,  and  more  refined 
arts  of  war,  and  peace.  Persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  quali- 
ty, and  whom  they  fancied  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  the 
immortal  gods,  had  little  other  business  to  employ  their  hours, 
beside  tilling  the  earth,  or  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  the 
rapine  of  these,  or  some  other  petty  concerns,  which  was  looked 
on  as  a  generous  aud  heroical  exploit,  occasioned  most  of  the  wars 
do  famous  in  their  story.  Achilles,  in  Homer,  tells  Agamemnon, 
that  it  was  purely  to  oblige  him  he  had  engaged  himself  tn  so  long 
and  dangerous  a  war  against  the  Trojans,  from  whom  he  had 
never  received  any  just  cause  of  quarrel,  having  never  been  de- 
spoiled of  his  oxen  or  horses,  or  had  the  fruits  of  his  ground  de» 
stroyed  by  them  *. 

Ov  y£g  Xyit  TgMM  Ivt*  KXvfw  «4£pjwf«» 
Asuf*  pmxncipttHj  far&  *3rt  put  *1rt*i  eVflr* 
Ov  y±t  ffmwtr  lft*(  QSg  &«*-*p,  i)i  /Af  7<nrtf , 
Ovlf  *W  If  4>4/»j  i*€*X«*j  (UirattAn 

'AXXd  #«,  Z  (Ay  k*m.Xii,  &/*  im/w/,  9ffu  A  X**W' 

What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
Ilia  distant  TVajana  never  injor'd  me : 
To  Phthia*s  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led, 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  conoers  led ; 
Far  hence  remov'd  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rocks  secure  my  native  reign. 
'Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace, 
'  Rich  in  her  fruits  and  in  her  martial  race, 
Hither  we  sail'd  a  voluntary  throng. 
T'  avenge  a  private  not  a  public  wrong  j 
What  else  to  Troy  th'  assembled  nations  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause.  we. 

•  Iliad.  **.  v.  152. 
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And  the  simplicity  of  their  conduct  may  be  sufficiently  evinced, 
as  from  several  other  instances,  so  by  those  especially  where  Achil- 
les, Hector,  or  Ajax,  are  introduced  opposing  themselves  to  vast 
numbers,  and,  by  the  force  of  their  own  valour,  putting  to  flight 
whole  squadrons  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  the  poet  to  be  thought 
blameworthy,  or  to  have  transgressed  the  rules  of  probability  in 
such  relations  :  which,  though  perhaps  strange  and  incredible  in 
our  days,  were,  no  doubt,  accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the 
times  of  which  he  wrote.  For  even  in  the  sacred  story,  we  find 
it  recorded,  that  a  single  Goliah  defied  all  the  armies  of  Israel  % 
and  with  a  big  look,  and  a  few  arrogant  words,  struck  so  great  a 
terror  into  them,  that  they  fled  before  him. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  ages,  Greece 
became  the  celebrated  mother  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced 
soldiers  in  the  world.     For  being  cantoned  into  a  great  number  of 
little  independent  states,  all  which,  though   bordering  upon  one 
another,  were  governed  by  different  laws,  and  prosecuted  contrary 
interests,  it  became  the  seat  of  continual  wars ;  every  hamlet  being 
ambitious  of  enlarging  its  territory,    by    encroaching    upon   its 
neighbour-village,  and  contending  for  the  addition  of  a  few  lands, 
with  no  less  heat  aud  fury  than  if  whole  kingdoms  had  been  the 
prize.    Hie  consequence  whereof  was,  that  the  Grecians,  being 
from  their  childhood  inured  to  martial  affairs,  and  having  to  their 
native  bravery  added  long  and  constant  experience,  were  rendered, 
as  well  in  good  order  and  discipline,  as  true  courage  and  valour, 
superior  to  most  other  nations.     They  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
countries  round  about  them,  and  with  small  numbers  often  put  to 
flight  vast  multitudes  of  the  barbarians  :  the  Persians  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  sad  effects  of  it  in  the  loss  of  numerous  armies,  and 
at  length  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.    And  (to  enumerate 
no  more  instances  in  a  thing  so  well  known)  the  Carthaginians, 
though  men  of  great  courage,  and  excellently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war,  being  worsted  in  Sicily  by  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  in  seve- 
ral encounters,  and  by  unequal  numbers  of  men,  were  driven  into 
an  admiration  of  the  Grecian  valour,  and  forced  to  confess,  that 
they  were  the  most  pugnacious  and  insupportable  of  mankind,  and 
forthwith  made  it  their  business  to  entertain  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  procure,  in  their  service  «. 

But  though  almost  all  the  Grecians  had  their  share  in  military 
glory,  yet  were  the  rest  far  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
k  1  Sam.  rrii,  11.  24.  c  PluUrchus  Timoleonte. 
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by  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  under  an  obligation  to  make 
war  their  profession ;  they  never  applied  themselves  to  any  art  or 
employment,  or  the  exercise  of  trades,  which  they  accounted  un- 
worthy of  generous  and  free-born  souls ;  but  committing  ail  such 
cares  to  the  Helots,  who  were  a  genteeler  sort  of  slaves,  spent  their 
time  in  manly  exercises,  to  render  their  bodies  strong  and  active. 
They  were  also  accustomed  by  hard  diet,  by  rtripes,  and  other 
severities,  patiently  to  undergo  hardships,  to  endure  wounds,  to 
encounter  dangers,  and,  if  the  honour  of  their  country  so  required, 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death  without  fear  or  regret. 
Yet  were  they  not  so  imprudent  or  fool-hardy,  as  to  court  dangers 
or  death;  but  were  taught  from  their  childhood  to  be  always 
prepared  either  to  live  or  die,  and  equally  willing  to  do  either :  as 
appears  from  those  verses  cited  by  Plutarch  d  to  this  purpose ; 

O/  ft  &*%•*  i  ty  Mfuui  naXity  aft  rl  £»•>»«»  , 
AXXm  v$  rmSrm  xmkvf  mp$*rt{  Urriirar 

They  died,  but  not  as  lavish  of  their  blood. 
Or  thinking  death  itself  was  simply  good, 
Or  life;  both  these  the  strictest  virtue  try'd, 
And,  as  that  call'd,  they  gladly  liv'd  or  died. 

Nor  was  this  indifferency  to  life  or  death  only  discoursed  of 
amongst  them  as  a  point  of  mere  speculation,  but  carefully  and 
seriously  instilled  in  their  tender  years,  and  always  embraced  as 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  their  actions ;  which  begot  in  them 
such  an  undaunted  courage,  and  so  firm  and  immoveable  a  reso- 
lution, that  scarce  any  other  nation  was  able  to  stand  before  them. 
This  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  bravery,  being  adorned  and 
strengthened  by  the  wisest  conduct,  and  the  most  perfect  skill 
in  all  the  stratagems  of  war  those  times  were  capable  of,  has  ren- 
dered them  famous  in  story,  and  examples  of  military  virtue  to  all 
succeeding  ages:  '  For  (these  are  Plutarch's  words c)  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  most  expert  and  cunning  in  the  art  of  war,  being 
trained  up  and  accustomed  to  nothing  more  than  to  keep  them- 
selves from  confusion,  when  their  order  should  be  broken ;  to  fol- 
low any  leader,  or  right-hand  man,  so  rallying  themselves  into 
order,  and  to  fight  on  what  part  soever  dangers  press.' 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  foreign  and 
vastly  remote  nations  should  be  desirous  to  entertain  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  their,  service ;  that  Cyrus  the  Younger  should  thick 
it  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  method  to  advance  himself  to  the 
empire  of  Persia  ;  that  Croesus,  the  wealthy  king  of  Lydia,  and 

*  Fatyuda.  •  Ptlopida. 
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aeveralof  the  Egyptian  monarch*,  though  surrounded  with' nu- 
merous forces  of  their  own,  should  never  esteem  themselves  secure 
without  assistance  from  Sparta ;  or  that  the  Sicilians,  Thracians, 
Carthaginians,  with  the  Cyreneaus,  and  many  others,  were  be- 
holden to  it  for  protection,  and  deliverance  from  powerful  enemies* 
And  for  the  Grecians  themselves,  whenever  any  of  their  little  states 
were  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  we  find  them  having  recourse  for  aid  to  the  Spartans, 
who  were  a  common  refuge  to  the  oppressed,  and  refftrained  the 
ambitious  invaders  of  other  men's  rights* 

Hence,  likewise,  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  all  confederacies  they 
were  looked  on  as  the  principal  associates ;  and  in  all  wars  carried 
nn  by  public  contributions,  they  challenged  the  chief  command 
as  their  right  and  peculiar.  Nor  could  any  exigency  prevail  with 
them  to  depart  from  that  claim,  or  resign  it  to  the  greatest  of 
princes.  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  though  promising  to  furnish  them 
with  large  supplies  against  the  barbarians,  on  condition  he  might 
*  be  declared  captain*general  of  the  Grecian  forces,  was  rejected  f . 
Yet  we  find,  that  after  the  victory  over  Mardonius  at  Plateea, 
Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  having,  by  his  excessive 
severity,  and  tyrannical  behaviour  to  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  ren- 
dered the  Spartans  very  odious,  in  the  end  they  revolted  to  thb 
Athenians,  the  gentle  and  courteous  carriage  of  whose  command- 
ers, Aristides  and  Cimon,  had  endeared  them  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  ;  and  here  the  magnanimity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
wonderful ;  for  when  they  perceived  that  their  generals  were  cor- 
rupted, and  their  minds  too  much  elevated  and  puffed  up  by  the 
greatness  of  their  authority,  they  left  off  sending  any  more  of 
them  to  the  wars,  choosing  rather  to  have  citizens  of  moderation, 
and  that  persevered  in  their  ancient  manners  and  customs,  than 
to  be  honoured  with  the  superiority  of  all  Greece  <•  But  this  ink- 
fortune  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  Lacedaemonian  greatness ;  for 
we  find  them  in  a  little  time  re-assuming  their  ancient  spirits,  and 
disdaining  even  Alexander  himself  (though  submitted  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  declared  their  general  against  Persia)  for 
"  their  superior.  Which  is  the  reason,  that  in  the  monuments  erect- 
ed after  the  Persian  victories,  and  bearing  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  the  Grecians,  the  Lacedemonians  were  excepted  by  name, 
as  having  no  share  in  that  honour  *. 

*  Herodottii,  lib.  yii.  h   Plutordhus    Alexandra    Arriauu? 

f  Plutardras  Ariatide.  de  gestis  Ataandri,  lib.  i. 
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The  Athenians  alone  were  able  to  dispute  this  prerogative  with 
die  Lacedemonians,  some  few  junctures  excepted,  when  some  ua> 
usual  success  raised  any  other  of  the  states  beyond  their  ordinary 
grandeur,  as  it  happened  to  the  Thebans,  who,  from  a  mean  and 
despicable  people,  were,  by  the  conduct  of  Epanrinondas  and 
Pelopidas,  advanced  to  an  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  over  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Greece. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  some  other  obstacles,  the  Lacfcdamo*- 
mans,  for  the  most  part,  made  good  their  pretensions,  and,  in  most 
wars  carried  on  by  a  confederacy,  were  generals  of  all  the  land 
forces  ;  but  were  at  length  constrained  to  leave  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  to  the  Athenians,  who  having  laid  out  their  whole  strength 
in  fitting  out  a  navy  against  Xerxes,  for  a  long  time  reigned  *ole 
lords  of  the  liquid  element ;  during  which  season,  we  find  a  de- 
cree put  forth  by  their  senate,  wherein  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
command  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  Greece  should  belong  to  Athens; 
but  the  land  armies  should  obey  a  general  from  Sparta l.  But 
the  rival  cities  could  not  be  long  content  with  this  equal  distribu- 
tion of  power,  each  being  jealous  of  the  other's  greatness,  and 
thinking  herself  best  able  to  govern  the  whole  jurisdiction ;  till  at 
length,  the  Athenians,  having  their  whole  fleet,  except  twelve 
trireme  gallies,  destroyed  at  once  by  Lysander  the  Spartan  admi* 
ral,  in  the  famous  battle  at  JEgos  Potaraus,  were  constrained  to 
own  the  Lacedaemonians  for  sovereigns  both  by  sea  and  land*. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  long  able  to  maintain  this 
command  ;  for  the  Athenians,  having  recruited  their  naval  forces, 
and  engaged  Evagoras  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  emperor's  lieutenant,  to  their  interest,  by  their  assistance, 
and  the  singular  conduct  of  their  own  admiral,  Conon,  gave  them 
so  great  an  overthrow  at  Gnidus  *,  that  they  never  after  pretended 
to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  chief  command  at  land,  which  the  Athenians  suffered  them  to 
enjoy,  without  further  molestation,  both  cities  being  weary  of  the 
contention,  and  convinced  at  length  of  the  truth  of  what  bad  been 
commonly  observed,  that  fortune  was  most  favourable  to  the 
Lacedsemonians  by  land,  but  in  sea  engagements  sided  with  the 
Athenian1.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  without  reason;  the 
Athenians,  through  the  commodiousness  of  their  situation,  being 

i  Xenoph.  EXXummv,  lib.  vi.  *  Iaocratet  pro  Evtgora,  in  Phflip- 

j  Xenophon.  ra2  K»p  kmZi*.  lib  vi.    pom,  Panathenaica,  Xenophon.  '£XA«n- 
Plutarchus  Lyunar&.  »£*,  lib.  vL  Phitarctmt  Altaians, 

I  XenaptaD/£AA*faM»,  lib.  vii. 
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disposed,  and,  as  it  were,  invited  by  nature  to  apply  themselve* 
to  naval  affairs ;  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  were  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  more  inclined  to  land  service 
(to  which  they  were  inured  from  their  tender  years),  than  to  ven- 
ture themselves  on  the  ocean,  to  which  they  had  never  been  ac- 
customed ;  for  Lycurgus,  their  law-giver,  expressly  forbade  them  m 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  out  of  a  well-grounded  fear>  lest  his 
citizens  should  be  corrupted  by  the  conversation  of  strangers,  and 
forsake  that  excellent  platform  of  government  he  contrived  for 
them.  And  it  happened  to  them  as  he  had  wisely  foreseen;  for 
no  sooner  had  Lysander  rendered  them  sovereigns  of  the  seas,  but 
they  began  by  degrees  to  leave  off  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  de- 
generate from  the  virtue  and  glory  of  their  ancestors  *. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  their  Levies ,  Pay,  fyc.  of  Soldiers. 

X  he  Grecian  armies  consisted,,  for  the  most  part,  of  free  denizens, 
whom  the  laws  of  their  country  obliged,  when  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  to  appear  in  arms,  upon  the  summons  of  the  magistrate,  or 
commissioned  officer.  In  some  places  they  were  more  early  ad-r 
mitted  to  the  wars,  in  others  later. 

The  Athenians,  when  arrived  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  city,  with  the  forts  belonging  to  it :  from 
their  going  about  to  visit  which,  they  were  called  *-if<W«<  ° ;  but 
were  not  sent  to  foreign  wars  till  twenty  ;  the  Spartans  seldom  till 
thirty.  The  younger  men  in  both  cities,  with  those  who,  by  rea- 
son of  their  age,  were  discharged  from  military  service,  were  left 
at  home  to  defend  their  habitations. 

Some  persons  were  excused  by  reason  of  their  age  ;  for  having 
spent  their  youth  and  strength  in  serving  their  country,  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  discharge  them  from  farther  service,  that  they  might 
end  their  days  in  peace.  After  threescore  years,  it  seems  to  have 
been  usual  in  most  places  to  allow  them  liberty  of  retiring.  At 
Athens,  no  man  above  forty  was  pressed  to  serve  in  the  wars,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  extreme  danger  p.  Others  were  exempt  on  account 
of  their  function? ;  such  were,  at  Athens,  •<  «*•*  a-^^uiw,  the  farmers 

n  PloUrcbus  Institut  Lacopicis.  °  Ulpiamu  in  Olyntjiiac.  iii. 

°  Demostbenei  Orat.  in  Philip,  iii  P  Ulnkniut  in  Olynthiac*  iii. 
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+f  the  public  customs9,  whose  presence  was  required  in  the  city 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  employment,  and  several  of  the 
holy  orders,  as  also  the  persons  appointed  to  dance  at  Bacchus'* 
festival'. 

Others  were  excluded  from  serving  in  the  wars ;  such  were  the 
slaves,  and  such  others  as  lived  amongst  them,  but  were  not  hon- 
oured with  the  freedom  of  their  cities.  These  were  never  admit* 
ted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  when  there  remained  not 
other  means  of  preserving  the  commonwealth.  Of  this  custom  I 
have  already  given  a  large  account  in  one  of  the  foregoing  books  \ 

All  that  served  were  entered  into  a  public  roll ;  whence  the  levy 
was  called  x«vr*yg«9«,  ju»r«A*r* ,  <-{«T«A*y/«  s  and  to  make  a  levy,  *«*. 
r«A*y«r,  or  x*rtv/t*$n*  wturimt.  Amongst  the  primitive  Grecians,  it 
seems,  to  have  been  frequently  made  by  lots,  every  family  being 
obliged  to  furnish  out  a  certain  number,  and  filling  up  their  pro* 
portion  by  the  chance  of  lots :  whence  Mercury,  in  Homer l,  pre- 
tending to  be  one  of  the  sons  of  Polyctor  the  Myrmidon,  adds,  that 
he  was  appointed  by  lot  to  follow  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war, 

TSf  /»( rawaXAJpiMf,  »*«£•»  **#"  ItiJBf  Iwrtrtms, 

'Twas  I,  who,  when  the  lots  ware  drawn,  ^ 

Was  doom'd  to  follow  Peleus's  mighty  son. 

For  the  appointment  of  all  persons  of  a  certain  age  to  be  ready  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  seems  only  to  be  an  institution  of  later  ages ; 
whereas  all  such  like  things  were  formerly  managed  at  the  plea* 
sure  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 

The  soldiers  were  all  maintained  at  their  own  expenses ;  no 
name  was  more  opprobrious  than  that  of  a  mercenary,  it  being 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  for  any  person  of  ingenuous  birth  and 
education  to  serve  for  wages.  For  all  this,  it  was  not  permitted 
any  person  to  absent  himself,  except  upon  reasons  allowed  by  the 
law ;  and  whoever  was  found  thus  to  have  transgressed,  was  at 
Athens  deprived  of  his  voice  in  all  public  business,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, of  all  other  rights  of  citizens,  and  was  forbidden  to  enter  into 
any  of  the  public  temples  u.  And  lest  any  of  the  persons  appoint- 
ed to  serve  should  make  their  escape,  we  find  they  were  branded 
with  certain  marks,  called  ciy*Mm».  These  are  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius  *,  who,  speaking  of  the  military  oath,  and  the  muster-roll, 
wherein  the  soldiers'  names  were  registered,  mentions  also,  that  they 


«  Dcmosthones  in  Neaerajn,  *  Machines  Ctesiphontea,  Demostl)f» 

r  Idem  Midiana.  nes  Timocratea. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  *  Iliad.  *'.  *  De  re  miliuri,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5. 
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W6te  victurit  in  cute  punctis  scripti,  brtnded  whh  lasting  marks 
16  their  flesh.  These  marks  commonly  contained  the  name  Or 
proper  elisign  of  their  general.  To  distinguish  soldiers  from 
slaves,  who  were  commonly  marked  in  the  forehead,  as  has  been 
eteewbefe  observed,  they  had  WyjwiT*  b  t*T<  ^W,  their  characters 
impressed  upon  their  hands,  as  we  are  informed  by  Allan.  By 
the  same  ceremony,  it  was  customary  for  men  to  dedicate  tbetn* 
selves  to  certain  deities.  Whence  is  that  question  mentioned  in 
Zenharfeh  y,  where  be  speaks  of  the  prophets  and  votaries  of  the 
pagan  gods :  l  and  on*  shall  say  unto  him,  what  art  these  wound* 
in  thy  hands  V  And  the  beast  who  require*  all  men  to  worship 
htm  in  the  book  of  Revelation  *,  is  there  said  to  '  cause  all,  both 
small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bound,  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right  hands,  or  in  their  foreheads  V  And  to  the  same  cus- 
tom St  Paul  is  thought  to  allude,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  b, 
where,  speaking  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  Christian 
warfare,  he  tells  to,  that  he  bore  in  his  body  the  r/yp*r*}or  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jems* 

TTie  Carians  were  die  first  that  served  in  Greece  for  pay  c,  and 
have  thereby  rendered  their  names  infamous  to  posterity,  being  re- 
presented by  all  the  writers  of  those  times  as  a  base  and  servile  na- 
tion ;  insomuch,  that  *«g<««J,  and  *tt{/j»*iga<,  are  proverbial  epithets 
for  persons  of  abject  and  pusillanimous  tempers,  or  servile  condi- 
tion * ;  and  Kd{H  is  a  synonymous  term  for  slaves,  as  in  that  pro- 
clamation at  the  end  of  the  Athenian  festival  Anthefcteria,  whereby 
the  slaves  were  commanded  to  be  gone  out  of  doors : 

Begone,  ye  alotea,  the  Antheateria  aie  ended. 

Thils  tht  Carians -were  reproached  for  introducing  a  custom, 
Which,  in  a  few  ages  after,  was  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  as 
unworthy  their  fcprth  or  education,  that  we  find  it  practised  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Greeks,  who  not  only  received  pay  for  serving 
their  own  commonwealth,  but  listed  themselves  under  foreign 
kings,  and  fought  their  battles  for  hire  ;  their  chief  magistrates  not 
disdaining  to  accompany  them  m  soph  expeditions.  Several  in* 
stances  of  this  might  foe  produced,  were  not  that  famous  one  of 
the  great  Agesilaus's  condescending  to  serve  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  instead  of  many  others. 

'  7  Cap.  iw.  v.  6.        z  Cap.  ziil.  v.  16.  c   Strata,    Htfsychius,    Etymologid 

a  Con£   Archaeologiae  hujus  lib.  i.    Auctor. 
cap.  de  servis.  6  Cap.  \L  t.  17.  d  Hesychlus. 
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The  first  that  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  soldiers  at  Athens, 
was  Pericles,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  commonalty,  re- 
presented how  unreasonable  it  was,  that  men  of  small  estates,  and 
scarce  able  to  provide  for  their  families,  should  be  obliged  to  ne* 
gleet  their  business,  and  speud  what  their  industry  had  laid  up,  in 
the  public  serf  ice ;  nfld  thereupon  preferred  a  decree,  that  all  of 
them  should  have  subsistence-money  out  of  the  exchequer  c  ;  which 
seems  tojiate  been  received  with  general  applause.     What  sum 
they  daily  received,  canuot  be  easily  determined,  it  being.decreas* 
ed  or  diminished  as  occasion  required.     At  first  we  find  the  foot- 
soldiers  had  two  oboli  a-day,  which  in  a  month  amounted  to  ten 
dracbnfs  f .    What  we  read  in  Thucydides  '  of  the  soldiers  that  gar- 
risoned Potidaea,  to  every  one  of  whom  was  allotted  a  drachm 
*<day,  with  another  to  a  servant  for  attending  upon  him,  must 
not  be  understood  as  if  their  ordinary  pay  was  of  that  value,  that 
being  only  to  the  common  seamen  of  Athens.    Three  oboli  to 
those  that  manned  the  saored  vessel,  called  n*'e*x«?,  and  the  foot- 
soldiers,  four ;  whence  rtr^ZoXu  fife  is  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  soldier's  life  h;  and  rtr^cXi^ut,  for  serving  in' the  war.     The 
horsemen's  pay  was  for  the  most  part  thirty  drachms  a  month,  that 
is,  a  drachm  a-day ;  this  we  find  to  have  been  termed  «««$«■*«*  '. 
The  ordinary  method  of  raising  this  money,  was  by  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  whole  commonwealth,  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged 
to  contribute  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates.     But  this 
was  done  only  when  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the 
constant  revenues  from    tributary  cities,  public  lands,  woods, 
mines,  or  from  fines  and  amercements,  were  not  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  war.     In  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
richer  citizens  at  Athens  were  obliged  to  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  and  laudable 
emulation  amongst  the  men  of  quality  in  that  city,  who  voluntari- 
ly offered  more  than  was  required  of  them,  and  contended  which 
of  them  should  most  largely  contribute  towards  the  honour  and 
preservation  of  their  native  country. 

Confederate  wars  were  maintained  at  the  common  charge  of  all 
the  allies,  every  one  being  obliged  to  send  a  proportion  of  men,  as 
we  find  practised  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  the  first  wherein 
the  whole  country  of  Greece  united  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Some- 
times they  were  carried  on  by  public  contributions  of  money  levied, 

e  Ulpianus  in  Omt  de  SynUxi.  *  Lib.  iii.  i  Suidas,  ▼• 

f  DemoatiMme*  PhUipp.  i.  b  Busteth.  Odyss'/f. 
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by  persons  delegated  by  the  common  consent  of  the  confederates, 
which  was  only  the  practice  of  later  ages ;  the  primitive  wars, 
wherein  the  soldiers  served  at  their  own  expence,  and  supplied 
their  necessities  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  being  managed 
with  less  charge  to  the  public.  The  first  tax,  or  tribute,  of  this 
nature,  that  we  find  paid  by  the  Grecians,  was  after  the  expulsion 
of  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  when  they  agreed  to  make  an  invasion 
upon  their  common  enemy,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians ; 
for  dien  Aristides  the  Athenian,  at  the  general  desire  of  the  Greeks, 
surveyed  the  whole  country  and  revenue,  and  assessed  all  particu- 
lar persons,  town  by  town,  according  to  every  m?n's  ability.  Thus 
he  taxed  them  four  hundred  talents,  to  which  Pericles  added 
about  a  third  part  more ;  for  we  find  in  Thucydides,  that  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesifm  war,  the  Athenians  had  coming  iu 
from  their  confederates,  six  hundred  talents.  After  Pericles's 
death,  being  increased  by  little  and  little,  it  was  at  length  raised 
to  die  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents  k ;  all  which  was  managed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Athenians. 


CHAP.  m. 

Of  the  different  Sorts  of  Soldiers. 

JL  he  armies  were  composed  of  various  sorts  of  soldiers;  their  gross 
or  main  body  usually  cousisted  of  footmen ;  the  rest  rode,  some  iu 
chariots,  some  on  horseback,  others  upon  elephants. 

The  foot-soldiers  we  find  distinguished  into  three  sorts ;  the 
first  and  principal  of  which  were  termed  'Oa-A/ra*  *,  being  such  as 
bore  heavy  armour,  engaging  with  broad  shields  and  long  spears. 

2.  *«a«i,  were  light-armed  men,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  annoying  their  enemies  at  a  distance, 
but  were  unfit  for  close  fight  They  were  in  honour  and  dignity 
inferior  to  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  and  therefore,  when  Teucer, 
in  Sophocles,  quarrels  with  Menelaus,  he  is  scoj&ngly  reproved  by 
him  in  this  manner : 

*0  ro\irm  Wo  6  g/um^k  ffmtSa  m. 

This  archer  seems  to  think  himself  somebody. 

It  seems  to  have  been  frequent  for  them,  having  shot  their  arrows, 

*  Hut.  Aristide.  1  Soidts,  v.  iwiirm.  m  SopbocL  Aj*&  ▼•  H«. 
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to  retire  behind  the  shields  of  the  heavy-armed  for  protection  ;  for 
So  we  find  the  same  Teucer  doing  in  Homer11. 

TfSxMf  T  iltmrti  foil,  MX/mm  r«$*  r/r«/ww, 
2r?  V  £(  Ar*  AZavrtf  *ht&  TtXmfttmdhu, 
'Eff  Alt  (A*  u*i%ifi{i9  #***«*  *vrk{  %y  nff 

BiCxrfau,  i  fd»  m$tt  «*r«»  awo  Svpif  iumi' 
AlfTKf  i  fdf  mZit  **t$  in  v*t  p«ri£«,  3*r*f » 
Ejf  AXm#'*  i  ii  fut  0d*ii  *£HTTM*xi  fmmrjL 

Efsmon's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe, 

And  last  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow, 

Secure  behind  the  Teiamonian  shield, 

The  skilful  archer  wide  surrey'd  the  field  ; 

With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 

Then  dose  beneath  the  seven-fold  orb  withdrew, 

Hie  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms, 

Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms.  ion. 

a  3.  ni*r«r«i  °,  though  frequently  comprehended  under  the  *<AsJ, 
as  opposed  to  the  iirx/r*t,  were  a  middle  sort  between  both,  being 
armed  with  shields  and  spears,  but  far  inferior  in  bigness  to  those 
of  the  heavy-armed  men.  The  name  is  taken  from  their  narrow 
shields,  called  iAxtxi. 

»  The  horsemen  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, being  only  such  as*  were  possessed  of  estates,  and  able  to 
furnish  out  horses  at  their  own  charge.  Hence,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  we  find  *Wi?V,  or  horsemen,  to  have  composed  the  second 
order  in  the  commonwealth,  being  placed  above  the  commonalty, 
and  next  to  those  of  the  highest  quality  and  fortune  :  the  same  is 
recorded  of  the  Roman  equiies,  and  (to  mention  no  more)  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus  p,  that  among  the  Chalcidians,  none  but  rich  men 
were  admitted  into  that  order.  Afterwards,  when  men  of  estates 
began  to  court  ease  and  pleasure,  and  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
furnish,  out  a  horseman,  and  maintain  him  at  their  proper  ex- 
pences,  than  to  venture  their  own  persons,  they  retained  indeed 
their  former  name,  but  the  honour  of  serving  on  horseback  was 
lost  4. 

Who  it  was  that  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  art  of  horse- 
manship, is  not  agreed  by  the  ancient  writers  of  fables  ;  some  at- 
tribute it  to  the  Amazons  r,  others  to  the  Centaurs*,  others  to  Bel- 
lerophon',  others,  lastly  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more),  ascribe  the 
honour  of  it  to  Neptune  u,  the  first  creator  of  this  animal;  for  which 

n  Iliad.  »'.  ▼.  266.  *  Palaephatus,  lib.  i. 

°  Suidas,  loc.  cit  JBUanus.    P  Lib  v.  c  Flinius,  lib.  tii.  cap.  56. 

*  Xenopbon  'EXXnrm*>,  lib.  vi.  u  Homerus  in  Hymn.  Soph.  Oedipo. 

r  Lysias  Orator. 
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reason  we  find  the  various  epithets,  *W*u*  w,  'i***^*  %  i**nyit*$  y9 
'Itttckv^,  8cc.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  poets  atidmythologists. 
Whoever  obliged  mankind  with  the  first  inftfntion  of  this  art, 
seems  to  have  left  it  very  imperfect ;  for  in  those  early  ages  it  is 
probable  they  understood  not  the  method  of  governing  horses  with 
reins  and  bits,  but  managed  them  only  with  a  rope  or  switch,  and 
the  accent  of  their  voice ;  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
several  other  nations,  as  the  Numidians  *,  Getulians*,  Lybians*, 
and  Massylians,  of  whom  Lucaa  speaks  thus  c  : 

JBt  gens  qua  nudo  resident  Itasylia  dorso 
Ora  levi  Jlectitjranorum  netcia  virgd. 

Without  a  saddle  the  Massylians  ride, 

And  with  a  bending  switch  their  horses  guide. 

Afterwards  bridles  came  into  fashion,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able were  those  called  lupata,  having  bits  of  iron,  not  unlike  wolves 
teeth,  and  therefore  called  in  Greek  Ay***,  in  Latin  lupi;  whence 
Horace  d, 


•Gallica  nee  lupatis 


Temperat  ora  f ranis* 

Nor  with  the  sharper-bits 
Manage  th*  unruly  horse* 

The  first  invention  of  them  is  by  Statius  attributed  to  Neptune. 

'         ■  ■       Neptunm  equo,  it  certa  priorum 
Fama  patet,  primus  teneris  lasisse  lupatis 
Ora,  et  littoreo  domuisse  in  pulverefertur. 

Neptune,  if  we  may  credit  give  to  fame* 

First  taught  with  bits  the  gen'rous  horse  to  tame. 

By  others  to  the  Lapithae,  or  Centaurs,  who  inhabited  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  called  Pelethronium  :  thus  Virgil  c, 

Frana  Pelethronii  Lapitha,  gvrosque  dedere 
Im]x>$iti  dor  so : 

The  Pelethronian  Lapitha?  first  rode 

"With  bridles,  and  the  circling  curvet  show'd 

Of  the  gay  courser,  mounted  on  his  back. 

Though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  poet  speaks  of  bridles,  as  in* 
vented  not  by  the  Lapithae,  but  a  man  of  that  nation,  whose  name 
was  Pelethronius,  to  whom  we  find  Pliny  also  attributing  the  in- 
vention of  bridles  and  harness  f  :  the  last  of  these  the  Greeks  term 
r^fMirx,  and  tyiW<«,  which  were  made  of  divers  sorts  of  stuffs,  as 
leather,  cloth,  or  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Parthenopseus's  horse  is 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lynx  in  Statius ;  iEneas's  in  Virgil  with 
a  lion's  *. 

w  Fuscniua  AchsJcis.  *  Strabo*  lib.  xrU.       e  Lncan,  lib.  ir. 

*  Pindar  Pyth.      /  Lycoph.  Cassand.        d  Lib.  i.  Od.  &        c  Georgfc.  iii.  1 15. 
»  Silius,  lib.  ii»  »  Id  lib.  il        f  Lib.  vii.  cap.  56*  *  Ma,  viii. 
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FelUs  obit 

Corer'd  with  lion's  skin.- 


Sometimes  we  find  them  adorned  with  rich  and  costly  clothing ; 
as  in  the  same  poet h, 

Stabant  tercentum  nitidi  in  prtesepibus  dttis  : 
Omnibus  artemptt  Teucrisjubet  ordtoe  dud 
Instratos  ostro  alipedet  pictisque  tapetis. 
Aurea  pectoribus  demista  moniUa  pendent. 

He  said  ;  mad  ordered  steeds  to  mount  the  brad; 

In  lofty  stalls  three  hundred  coursers  stand 

Their  shining  sides  with  crimson  eorer'd  o'er, 

The  sprightly  steeds  embroidered  trappings  were, 

With  golden  chains,  refulgent  to  behold, 

Gold  were  the  bridles,  and  they  champ'd  on  goldf  nrr. 

Of  the  saddles  in  use  amongst  us  we  find  no  mention  in  any 
ancient  writers ;  as  neither  of  the  tfapia,  or  more  properly  subex 
pedaneus,  or  stirrup,  which  does  pot  appear  to  have  been  used 
till  these  latter  ages ;  there  being  no  wticf  taken  of  any  such 
thing  in  any  author,  that  I  know  of,  before  Eustathius,  who 
flourished  five  hundred  years  ago,  and,  in  his  commentaries  upon 
Homer,  bath  mentioned  m  instrument  of  this  sort.  In  former 
ages  they  supplied  the  want  of  such  helps  by  their  art  or  agility 
of  body ;  being  able  to  leap  on  horseback,  as  the  heroes  in  Virgil  *, 


n**+***m'm 


Subjiciunt  in  eguos- 


p&rpora  taltu 


And  by  a  leap  bestride  their  horses. 

Or,  for  their  greater  convenience,  the  horses  were  taught  sub- 
missively to  bow  their  bodies  to  the  ground,  and  receive  their  rid- 
ers  upon  their  backs  k,  as  we  find  practised  as  well  in  Greece  as 
by  die  ancient  Spaniards !,  and  other  nations.  Hence  Silius  speaks 
of  the  horse  of  Claelius,  a  Roman  knight,  in  this  manner  m  : 

Inde  incltnatut  coUum,  subruissus  ct  armox 
De  more,  infiexis  pratbebat  tcandere  terga 
Cruribiu  ■ 

With  neck  inclined,  and  knees  submissive  benf, 

See  the  train'd  horse,  his  ready  back  present  * 

To  the  keen  rider.  .  c.  '&> 

Sometimes  we  find  them  leaping  up  by  the  help  of  their  spears, 
or  other  things.  Several  other  methods  were  used  by  men  of 
weak  and  unactive  bodies :  some  gettiug  up  on  the  backs  of  their 
slaves  n  ;  others  by  the  help  of  short  ladders  ;  both  which  supports 
were  termed  «f«C«ai7$.  Lastly,  we  find  the  highways  filled  with 
stones  erected  for  this  purpose \  which  is  said  to  have  been  done 

h  ^n.  ▼&  1  JEn.  zii.        I  Strabo,  Ub.  in.  m  Lib,  x. 

*  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  11,  n  Volatcrranus,  Epit.  Xenophoiu 
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in  Italy  by  Gracchus  °,  and  in  Greece  was  always  one  part  of  the 
business  of  the  overseers  of  the  roads  p. 

Let  us  now  return  to  their  military  affairs,  where  we  shall  find 
it  disputed,  whether  the  warriors  of  primitive  ages  were  carried 
to  the  fields  in  chariots,  or  on  horseback.  Lucretius  indeed  tells 
us,  that  the  first  heroes  were  mounted  upon  horses,  whereas  chariot* 
were  only  a  later  invention  q. 

Et  prbu  est  repertut*  in  equi  conscendere  costat, 
Et  tnoderarier  hunc  fronts  dactrague  vigere, 
Quam  bijugo  curru  belli  tentare  peridtu 

Mounted  on  well  rein'd  steeds  in  ancient  time, 
Before  the  use  of  chariots  was  brought  in, 
The  first  brave  heroes  fought. 

But  we  are  informed  by  Palaephatus  that  chariots  were  first  in 
use ;  the  Lapithae,  who  flourished  about  Hercules's  time,  being 
the  first  that  attempted  to  ride  upon  horses,  a  thing  strange  and 
unheard  of  by  the  Grecians  in  those  days,  who  viewed  them  not 
without  amazement,  imagining  them  to  be  monsters  compounded 
of  the  different  shapes  of  men  and  horses,  or  bulls,  which  they  fre- 
quently backed  instead  of  horses ;  whence  we  have  the  fables  of 
the  Centaurs  aud  Hippocentaurs.  And  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  custom  of  riding  and  fight- 
ing upon  horses,  was  not  commonly  received  by  the  Grecians;  since 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  whose  authority  must  in  such  cases  ever  be 
held  sacred,  are  always  introduced  into  the  battle  in  chariots,  never 
on  horseback. 

The  chariots  of  princes  and  heroes  were  not  only  contrived  for 
service,  but  ornament,  being  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  other 
metals ;  as  we  read  of  Orsines  the  Persian  in  Curtius r,  and  seve- 
ral of  Homer's,  as  that  of  Rhesus •, 

vA&m  ft  •/  %P*f  rt  &  *&H*  *^  fr»W» 
Silver  and  gold  his  chariot  did  adorn. 

And  another  of  Diomedes ', 

Chariots  richly  adorn'd  with  gold  and  tin. 

They  were  likewise  adorned  with  curious  hangings  ;  whence  we 
read  of  Lycaon's  chariot tt, 

■  *pf)  ft  *i«\H 

Tliwrmvrmi, 

Like  wings  its  hangings  are  expanded  wide. 

And  die  poet  calls  that  of  Achilles  *gu«r«  %Z  mvvxturpim  w. 

o  Plutarch™  Gracchia.  r  Lib.  z.        •  Iliad.  »'.        *  Iliad.  »". 

P  Xenophon  Hipparcho.        *  Lib.  r.        u  Iliad.  »'*  "  Iliad.  X\ 
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The  chariots  in  Homer  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  by  two 
horses  coupled  together ;  that  of  Achilles  had  no  more,  the  names 
of  his  horses  being  only  Xanthus  andBalius.     So  Lycaon's*, 

—  «wg&  X  tft*  laataif  aigvyif  1*** 

Two  well-pair'd  steeds  to  every  chariot  stand. 
And  iEneas's  in  Virgil  7, 

Abtenti  JEnea  currum,  geminotquejugdUs. 

To  th'  absent  prince  he  sent  a  glorious  car, 

With  two  distinguish'd  coursers  for  the  war.  mi. 

To  these  two  they  sometimes  added  a  third,  which  was  not  coupled 
with  the  other  two,  but  governed  with  reins;  and  therefore  call- 
ed rug*?** ,  <nn«<p$tf,  v*z*<rups,  &c.  but  in  Homer  usually  rog)f«{«*, 
and  the  rein  wherewith  he  was  held  in,  «-«gii«g/«.  The  same  custom 
was  practised  by  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
Halicarnassian  *,  though  left  off  in  Greece  long  before.  In  the 
eighth  Iliad,  Hector's  chariot  seems  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses  \ 
for  there  the  hero  thus  bespeaks  them ; 

n*th  ff,  g  ri  ntfefyi,  g  Alfm,  A*prs  ci  }?* 

And  however  some  ancient  critics  will  have  the  two  former  to  be 
no  more  than  epithets  of  the  latter,  because  Hector  afterwards 
speaks  to  them  in  the  dual  number ; 

Nw  pit  r«v  jMfu)}»  «<rrr/w» 

Yet  it  is  evident,  from  other  places,  that  even  in  Homer's  time  it 
was  customary  to  have  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses ;  as,  when 
he  tells  us,  the  Phaeacian  ship  shaped  her  course, 

Every  chariot  carried  two  men,  whence  it  was  termed  }/?{•*,  q. 
*/?•$•*  b ;  though  that  word  does  not,  in  its  strict  and  proper  ac- 
ceptation, denote  the  whole  chariot,  but  only  that  part  wherein 
the  men  were  placed.-  One  of  these  was  called  n'U%»<,  because  he 
governed  the  reins,  which  in  those  days  was  not  a  servile  or  iguo- 
ble  office,  but  frequently  undertaken  by  men  of  quality ;  for  we 
find  Nestor  c,  Hector  4,  and  several  others  of  note  employed  in  it ; 
and  that  not  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  frequently  some  of 
them  making  it  their  profession.  Yet  the  charioteer  was  inferior, 
if  not  always  in  dignity,  at  least  in  strength  and  valour,  to  the 
warrior,  who  was  called  mgtfCata,  and  had  command  of  the  other, 
-and  directed  him  which  way  to  drive,  as  Eustathius  observes  e. 
When  he  came  to  encounter  in  close  fight,  he  alighted  out  of  the 

*  Iliad,  i.  f  iEneid  vii.  v,  £80.        *  Odyss.  >'.  b  Eustathius. 

*  Antiquit.  Rom,  lib.  tu,  c  Iliad.  &'.       d  Iliad.  *'.     c  Iliad  *'. 
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chariot,  as  we  find  every  where  in  Homer,  and  the  rest  of  die  potts. 
So  Hercules  and  Cycnus,  about  to  engage, 

■  iffrXftft««»  ##fp»  $i#*  afy'  far)  ^f 


Leap'd  from  their  chariots  on  the  ground. 

And  Turnus  in  Virgil  *, 

-Detiluit  bjfugu,  pedes  apparat  ire. 


Dismounts  his  horse,  and  fits  himself  to  wilk. 

When  they  were  weary,  which  often  happened  by  reason  of  their 
armour  being  heavier  than  any  other,  they  retired  into  their  chariots, 
and  thence  annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and  missive  weapons. 
.  Besides  these,  we  find  frequent  mention  in  historians  of  chariots, 
called  currus  fakati^  and  3{i?r*f«p«{«*,  because  armed  with  hooks 
or  scythes,  with  which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  off  to- 
gether. But  afterwards,  it  being  considered  they  were  never  of 
any  use  but  in  plain  and  open  ground,  and  were  frequently  turned 
back  by  affrighted  and  ungovernable  horses,  upon  their  own  party, 
to  its  confusion  and  ruin,  several  methods  also  being  contrived  to 
defeat  or  elude  their  force,  these  and  all  other  chariots  were  whol- 
ly laid  aside.  Accordingly,  when  military  discipline  was  carried 
to  its  height,  though  sometimes  they  were  brought  into  battles  by 
barbarians,  as  may  be  observed  of  the  Persians  in  Curtius ;  yet 
we  never  find  the  Grecians  making  any  use  of  them,  or  much 
damaged  by  them ;  but,  contemning  that  old  and  unskilful 
method  of  fighting,  they  chose  rather  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  which 
custom  seems  to  have  been  received  in  a  short  time  after  the  heroic 
wars. 

Of  all  the  Grecians,  the  Thessalians  have  the  greatest  name  for 
horsemanship  ;  and  in  all  wars  we  find  their  cavalry  most  esteem- 
ed. The  Colophonians  had  once,  by  many  remarkable  actions, 
arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  as  to  be  esteemed  invincible.  In 
all  long  and  tedious  wars,  their  assistance  was  courted,  and  the 
party  that  obtained  supplies  from  them,  was  certain  of  success  and 
victory;  insomuch,  that  «**•?#»«  «lwau,  and  in  Latin,  colophomm 
imponere,  was  used  proverbially  for  putting  a  conclusion  to  any 
affair11.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  but  meanly  furnished  with 
cavalry ;  and,  till  the  Messenian  wart,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  they,  or  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  employed  themselves 
in  horsemanship,  but  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  foot1; 
Peloponnesus  being  a  mountainous  and  craggy  country,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  horsemen*,  who  in  such  places  become  almost 

f  Hesiodus  Scuto.  *  JEneid.  x.  h  Strata,  lib.  xtv. 

I  Pausaoias,  lib.  it.  k  Plato. 
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useless  in  fight.    But  the  Messenians  being  subdued,  the  Spartans, 
carrying  their  arms  into  other  countries,  soon  found  the  great  oc- 
casion they  had  of  horses  to  support  and  cover  their  foot ;  aud  in 
a  short  time  supplied  that  defect,  by  instructing  their  youth  in 
horsemanship  ;  to  which  end  we  fiud  they  had  masters  in  that  art, 
called  *M«x«c*nM  '.     But  the  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry  was  fur- 
nished from  Sciros  m,  a  town  uot  far  distant  from  Sparta,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  claimed,  as  their  proper  post,  the  left  wing  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  armies n.    Attica  was  likewise  a  hilly  country,  and 
therefore  not  designed  by  nature  for  breeding  horses ;  we  find  ac- 
cordingly, the  Athenian  cavalry  to  have  been  exceeding  few  in 
number,  consisting  only  of  ninety-six  horsemen ;  for  the  whole 
Athenian   nation   being  anciently  divided    into   forty-eight  nau- 
cratiae,  we  are  told  by  Pollux,  that  the  number  of  horses  each  of 
these  was  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  war,  was  no  more  than  two. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Medes  thought  them  depriv- 
ed of  reason,  when  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  had  courage  to 
encounter  a  strong  and  numerous  army  with  so  small,  and  ap- 
parently contemptible,  a  force0.     Having  afterwards  expelled  the 
Medes  and  Persians  out  of  Greece,  and  raised  themselves  to  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  they  increased  the  number  of  their  cavalry  to 
three  hundred ;  and,  not  long  after,  having   once  more  restored 
peace  to  their  city,  and  established  it  in  greater  power  and  splen- 
dour than  before,  they  augmented  them  to  twelve  hundred,  and 
armed,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  number  of  men  with  bows  and 
arrows  p,  of  which  they  had  before  no  greater  plenty  than  of  horses ; 
for  both  then  and  afterwards  the  strength  of  most  of  the  Grecian 
armies  consisted  in  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

The  Athenians  admitted  none  to  serve  on  horseback,  till  they 
had  undergone  a  strict  probation ;  and  if  any  person  was  found  to 
have  fraudulently  insinuated  himself  into  die  roll,  upon  conviction 
he  was  declared  *ripo$}  and  disfranchised  q.  This  consisted,  with 
respect  to  the  men,  in  a  search  after  their  estates,  and  observation 
of  their  strength  and  vigour  of  body ;  for  no  persons  were  entered 
into  the  roll,  but  such  as  had  pleutifu!  possessions,  and  were  in  good, 
plight  of  body.  This  probation  was  performed  by  the  ' !*•*»{£**; 
general  of  the  horse,  who,  if  occasion  required,  was  assisted  by 

1  Hesychfus.  P  JRichinaii  Omt  de  ftls*  Legttione, 

m  Xenophon  Kwanu?*  lib.  It.  Andocides  Oral,  de  Pace. 

*  Thucydidei,  lib.  v,       °  Herodotus.        q  JUyuas  Orat,  de  Qrdine  deserto. 
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the  phylarchi,  and  senate  of  five  hundred  r.  In  horses  they  observ- 
ed their  obedience  to  their  riders ;  and  such  as  they  found  ungo- 
vernable, or  fearful,  were  rejected.  This  was  examined  r*  **}»*h 
•^©p* ,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other  instrument  of  that  na- 
ture: whence  xJimi^ui  is  expounded  jm{*£«»,  to  fry,  or  prove,  and 
«x*}«W«r  is  the  same  with  *W{*w,  unproved*.  Such  horses,  like- 
wise, as  were  beaten  out  with  long  service,  they  branded  upon  the 
jaw  with  a  mark,  frequently  termed  r^x**  S  being  the  figure  of  a 
wheel  or  circle  ;  and  sometimes  t^h«W<«f,  whereby  the  beast  was 
released  from  farther  service.  Hence  hrAdxxu*  rpvlir*M,  is  to  ex* 
erne.     Thus  in  the  following  verse  of  Eupolis ; 

Which  was  thus  expressed  by  Crates  in  his  comedy,  entitled,  The 
Samians : 

We  meet  with  several  titles  and  appellations  of  horsemen,  most 
of  which  were  derived  from  the  variety  of  their  armour,  or  different 
manner  of  fighting,  as  that  of  «Kg«CtAfr«i,  who  annoyed  their  ene- 
mies with  missive  weapons  at  some  distance,  2«{«r«?ogM,  ivc*$*pt9 
wrax^vnrai,  i*nrm\cTM9  xoiTuplpt,  £vgf*^ogd<,  with  others,  the  distmc- 
tiou  of  all  which  is  sufficiently  intimated  in  their  names. 

"ApQiTrirci,  sometimes  by  mistake,  or  corruption,  called  £«*•*••< u, 
were  such  as  for  conveniency  had  two  horses,  on  which  they  rode 
by  turns.  They  were  sometimes  termed  \xx*y»v*h  iU  to  *y«*  iWor, 
because  they  led  one  of  their  horses,  which  was  not  a  late  contriv- 
ance, but  practised  soon  after  the  heroical  times,  as  appears  from 
Homer's  T  mentioning  it.  . 


0  I*  Xfi#%U*  i*Q*\\s  alb 


top*****  &\x§r  W  £kx*v  &pmiG$T*iy  •<  ft  *\fnr*u 

Nor  does  he  ever  fall,  tho'  at  full  speed 
He  leap  from  one  upon  the  other  steed. 

A^a'x*;,  first  instituted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  were  a  sort  of 
dragoons,  and  accommodated  with  armour  something  heavier  than 
that  of  ordinary  horsemen,  but  not  quite  so  weighty  as  that  of  the 
foot  soldiers,  to  the  end  they  might  be  ready  to  sene  either  on 
horseback  or  on  foot ;  for  which  reason  they  had  servants  attend- 
ing to  take  their  horses,  whenever  the  general  commanded  them  to 
alight w. 

They  were  also  distinguished  into  ««T«ty«jer*s  and  p*  x«r«l(«xT«*, 

r  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Ranas.        c  Conf.  Zenobius  Cent  it.  prov.  41. 
Xenophon  Htpparchico,   Hesychius,  v.        u  Suidas,  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  n.  v. 
TtuwfmrfH  J  Hesychius,  T  Iliad,  «,  684.         w  Pollux,  loc.  cit» 
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i.  e.  heavy  and  tight  armed,  after  the  same  manner  with  the  foot- 
men. The  x*T*<Pz*xT*t,  or  cuirassiers,  were  not  only  fortified  with 
armour  themselves,  but  had  their  horses  guarded  with  solid  plates 
of  brass,  or  other  metals  ;  which,  from  the  members  defended  by 
them,  received  different  names,  being  called  irgapir**-/}**,  *•«{#««, 

irttffim,    flrgMig?/)**,  Tu^axXtv^tiict,   9r«£AytDg/)f«,   4r«g«xnyt/3<«,    8tC x 

Sometimes  they  were  composed  of  skins,  fortified  with  plates  of 
metal  curiously  wrought  into  plumes,  or  other  forms.  Thus  we 
find  one  of  Virgil's  heroes  armed  his  steed  y  ; 

Spumantemque  agiiabat  equum,  quern  peUit  ahenU 
In  phtmam  tquamis  auro  eotuerta  tegebat. 

Magnificently  gay,  he  proudly  press'd 

A  prancing  steed,  in  stately  trappings  dress'd  ; 

Rich  scales  of  brass  and  gold  inwrought  with  art 

Graced  with  a  mimic  plumage  every  part  wtt. 

They  were  likewise  bedecked  with  various  ornaments,  viz.  with 
bells,  as  we  find  Rhesus's  horses  in  Euripides,  with  clothing  of 
tapestry,  embroidery,  and  other  curious  work ;  with  rich  collars 
and  trappings,  or  what  the  Latins  call  phahra,  the  Greeks  ?«A«g«, 
which  some  will  have  to  be  an  ornament  for  the  forehead,  others 
for  the  jaws ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  who  think  them  to  signify  all 
the  ornaments  belonging  to  horses. 

Of  camels  and  elephants,  which  are  so  much  talked  of  in  the 
wars  of  some  countries,  we  have  no  mention  in  the  Grecian  story 
before  the  times  of  Alexander,  when  we  find  a  great  number  of 
elephants  transported  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  These 
were  wont  to  carry  into  the  battle  large  towers,  in  which  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  as  some  affirm,  thirty,  soldiers  were  contained,  who 
annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  weapons,  themselves  being  se- 
cure and  out  of  danger  a.  Nor  were  the  beasts  idle  or  useless  in 
engagements ;  for  beside  that,  with  their  smell,  their  vasf  and 
amazing  bulk,  and  their  strange  and  terrible  noise,  both  horses  and 
soldiers  were  struck  with  terror  and  astonishment;  they  acted 
their  parts  courageously,  trampling  under  foot  all  opposers,  or 
catching  them  in  their  trunks,  and  tossing  into  the  air,  or  deliver- 
ing them  to  their  riders  * .  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  them  to  engage  with 
one  another  with  great  fury,  which  they  always  doubled  after  they 
had  received  wounds,  tearing  their  adversaries  in  pieces  with  their 
teeth  h.  But  in  a  short  time  they  were  wholly  laid  aside,  their  ser- 
vice not  being  able  to  compensate  the  great  mischiefs  frequently 

*  Idem,  eodem  cap.        *  JEn.  xi.  ▼.  770.  a  Curtius,  lib.  will. 

*  Philostrat.  Vita  ApolL  lib.  L  cap.  6.  b  Polybius,  lib.  ft 
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done  by  them :  for  though  they  were  endued  with  great  sagacity, 
and  approached  nearer  to  human  reason  than  any  other  animal, 
whereby  they  became  more  tractable  to  their  governors,  and  ca- 
pable to  pay  obedience  to  their  instructions  ;  yet  being  sore  wound- 
ed, and  pressed  upon  by  their  enemies,  they  became  ungovernable, 
and  frequently  turned  all  their  rage  upon  their  own  party,  put 
them  into  confusion,  committed  terrible  slaughters,  and  delivered 
the  victory  to  their  enemies  ;  of  which  several  remarkable  instauces 
are  recorded  in  the  historians  of  both  languages. 


m*m 


CHAP.  IV. 

Oftlie  Grecian  Arms  and  Weapons,  with  their  Military  Apparel. 

X  he  authors  of  fables  tell  us,  the  first  person  that  put  on  armour  , 
was  Mars,  who  perhaps,  for  no  other  reason,  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  god  of  war ;  it  being  very  frequent  with  die  ancient 
heathens  gratefully  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  first 
contrivers  of  any  profitable  invention,  by  ascribing  them  into  the 
number  of  their  deities,  and  decreeing  to  them  the  perpetual  care 
and  sovereignty  of  those  useful  and  ingenious  ai  ts  or  contrivances, 
whereof  they  were  the  first  authors,  The  workman  employed  by 
Mars  was  Vulcan,  at  that  time  a  master-smith  in  ihe  isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  and  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  that  posterity  advanced  him 
among  the  gods,  and  honoured  him  with  the  su  perm  tendency  and 
protection  of  his  own  trade ;  but  his  countrymen,  the  Lemiuaus, 
wer^  not  so  fortunate,  for  they  stand  represented  to  all  ages  as 
common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  branded  with  characters  of  in- 
famy for  that  execrable  and  pernicious  device.  Whence  the  poets 
have  fixed  upon  them  the  name  of  z/rru;,  to  continue  the  memory 
of  the  harm  they  did  to  mankind.     Thus  Homer  c ; 

Turn'd  out  of  heay'n,  the  Lemnian  tribes  receiv'd  me. 

Their  country  was  likewise  called  £*>T»iV,  as  we  find  in  Apollo- 
niusd ; 

Eiffr/p  «{«t«fi»  ttfnit2»  \tif**«*  ?»m» 

To  Leronos,  otherwise  Sinteis  calTd, 
They  sail'd. 

From  the  t^ame  original  are  derived  these  common  proverbs,  Aqw<« 

c  Iliad*  «.  prope  ftaem*  d  Argon,  it 
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juout,  great  and  intolerable  evils ;  An^w*  x^l*  a  ^ata' or  mischievous- 
band ;  and  Ayum*  fi***ur,  to  have  a  cruel  and  bloody  look e. 
Though  some  will  by  no  means  allow  this  character  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Lemnians  for  their  invention  of  arms,  but  rather  for 
the  frequent  piracies  and  outrages  committed  by  them  upon  fo- 
reigners, or  for  other  reasons ;  whereas,  they  tell  us,  that  Liber, 
or  Bacchus,  was  the  first  that  introduced  into  the  world  the  use  of 
weapons  f . 

The  arms  of  all  the  primitive  heroes  were  composed  of  brass,  as 
appears  from  Homer,  who  is  hereto  followed  as  well  by  the  ancient 
poets  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  all  other  writers  that  give  account 
of  those  times.  Pausanias  hath  endeavoured  to  prove  this  by  a 
great  number  of  instances  *  :  it  is  reported  in  Plutarch  *,  that  when 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiadea,  conveyed  the  bones  of  Theseus  from 
the  isle  of  Scyros  to  Athens,  be  found  interred  with  him  a  sword 
of  brass,  and  a  spear  with  an  head  of  the  same  metal.  More  ex- 
amples would  be  superfluous,  since  we  are  expressly  told  by  Hesiod, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  iron  in  those  ages ;  but  their  arms, 
all  sorts  of  instruments,  and  their  very  houses,  were  made  of  brass '  : 

Tug  V  h  #4x*i«  ph  tttx*  %&*•**•  N  *■  «T*«t 

Nor  yet  to  men  iron  discover* d  was; 

But  arms,  tools,  house*,  were  eompos'd  of  bran. 

And  in  latter  ages,  when  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  iron,  the  artificers  and  their  occupations  still  retained  their  old 
names.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  >,  that  #***#£*  denotes  an 
iron-smith.  And  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances  in  a 
thing  so  commonly  known)  Plutarch k  applies  the  word  i£«A*iwm 
to  the  making  of  iron  helmets* 

Some  of  their  arms  were  composed  of  tin,  especially  their  boots, 
as  we  read  of  Achilles's  in  the  1 8th  Iliad.  This  metal  was  like- 
wise frequently  used  in  other  parts  of  their  armour,  as  appears 
from  Agamemnon's  breast- plate  !,  and  iEueas's  shield  *. 

Several  other  metals  were  made  use  of ;  gold  and  silver  were  in 
great  esteem  among  them ;  yet  the  most  illustrious  heroes  used 
them  only  as  graceful  ornaments :  they  wh^se  whole  armour  was 
composed  of  them,  are  usually  represented  as  more  addicted  to 
effeminate  and  delicate  arts,   than  manly  courage  and  bravery. 

c  Eustath.  Iliad  J.  p.  119.  edit.  Basil.  1  Oper.  et  Dieb.            j  Poetica. 

*  htdoros,  Orig.  lib.  is.  cap.  3.  *  Canullo,  l;g«AjMJr«fv  ajo**  c«i  #x4* 

'  *  T.arwiiria.                  ft  Theseo.  rw  i\#fai*. 

1  Iliad,  x'.  »  Iliad.  A 
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Glaucus's  arms  were  indeed  made  of  gold,  but  the  great  Diomedes 
was  content  with  brass*  Amphimachu9,  who  entered  into  the  war 
with  golden  weapons,  is  compared  by  Homer  to  a  trim  virgin  n. 

N*r*f,  ApQifut%0f  ri,  Nft/t/tMf  AyXaa  rfar*, 
'Of  g  %(?***  lx*f  wiXtftip?  7i»,  flirt  «&£% 

AAA'  iio^cit  vir«  £*t''  *«9mx\ot  AlamSUu 

'£»  «*««wpf  *  %(t#it  T  A^JUstf  i*i/ue*t  imtftm. 

Amphimachus  and  Naustes  guide  the  train, 

Naustes  the  bold,  Amphimachus  the  vain, 

Who  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car, 

Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war ; 

Fool  that  he  was !  by  fierce  Achilles  slain, 

The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main  : 

There  whelm 'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies; 

The  valiant  victor  seiz'd  the  golden  prise.  tors* 

In  like  manner  the  Persians,  having  given  themselves  over  to  soft- 
ness and  pleasure,  engaged  with  the  rough  Greciaus,  richly  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  jewels,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  them.  The 
Grecian  heroes^  though  not  so  unpolished  as  to  debar  themselves 
the  use  of  these  ornaments,  yet  were  not  so  excessively  profuse  of 
them,  nor  applied  them  to  the  same  ends  and  purposes.  Achilles's 
shield,  so  curiously  engraved  by  Vulcan,  is  a  lecture  of  philoso- 
phy, and  contains  a  description  of  almost  all  the  works  of  nature. 
The  arms  of  other  valiant  princes  are  frequently  adorned  with  re- 
presentations of  their  noble  exploits,  the  history  of  the  actions  of 
their  ancestors,  or  blessings  received  from  the  gods ;  or  filled  with 
terrible  images  of  lions  or  dragons,  and  rendered  bright  and  shin- 
ing, to  strike  terror  and  amazement  into  their  enemies,  according 
to  that  of  Homer, 


A&y*  £«A*^w 


Z*e\  V  tyufiiw 


Th*  amazing  lustre  terrify'd  the  sight. 

So  it  is  reported  of  our  British  ancestors,  that  they  painted  them- 
selves with  divers  forms  of  animals,  thinking  thereby  to  appear 
more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

The  ancient  Grecians  were  always  armed,  thinking  it  unsafe  to 
adventure  themselves  abroad  without  a  sufficient  defence  against 
aggressors.  Hence  Aristotle  hath  rationally  inferred,  that  they 
were  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation ;  for  being  educated  in 
the  deepest  ignorance,  and  having  very  little  sense  of  that  justice 
and  honesty,  to  which  all  men  are  obliged  by  nature's  eternal  and 
immutable  sanctions ;  being  also  in  .a  great  measure  without  the 
restraint  of  human  laws,  all  persons  thought  they  had  a  just  title  to 
whatever  they  could  by  any  means  take  into  possession,  which 
*  Iliad.  0'.  prope  finenu  ■  Iliad.  »'.  94a 
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they  had  no  other  method  to  secure,  but  that  whereby  they  obtain- 
ed it,  and  resigned  their  claim  whenever  a  more  potent  adversary 
exhibited  his  pretensions.      The  seas  were  filled  with  pirates,  the 
land  with  robbers,  who  made  a  prey  of  whatever  came  to  their 
hands,  and  frequently  made  incursions  into  countries,  which  they 
spoiled  and  depopulated,  and  if  their  force  was  great  enough, 
drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  new  seats. 
By  men  of  this  profession,  Io,  Europa,  Ganymedes,  and  many 
others,  were  stolen ;  which  put  Tyndarus  in  such  a  fear  for  his 
daughter  Helen,  that  he  caused  all  the  young  princes  that  made 
their  addresses  to  her,  to  biud  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  re- 
cover her,  if  ever  she  should  be  conveyed  away.     The  sea,  we  are 
informed  by  Thucydides  °,  was  freed  from  piracies  by  Minos  king 
of  Crete,  who,  with  a  powerful  navy,  maintained,  for  many  years, 
the  sovereignty  of  it.     But  the  land  was  still  infested ;  and  there- 
fore when  Theseus  designed  to  make  his  first  journey  from  Troezen 
to  Athens,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  his  relations  would  have  persuad- 
ed him  to  go  by  sea.     '  For,'  says  he,  4  it  was  at  that  time  very  dan- 
gerous to  travel  by  land  to  Athens,  no  place  of  the  country  being 
free  from  thieves  and  murderers  :  for  that  age  produced  a  sort  of 
men,  for  strength  of  arms,  swiftness  of  feet,  and  vigour  of  body, 
excelling  the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  and  in  labours  and  exercises 
indefatigable ;  yet,  making  use  of  these  gifts  of  nature  to  nothipg 
good  or  profitable  to  mankind,  but  rejoicing  and  taking  pride  in 
insolence,  and  pleasing  themselves  in  the  commission  of  barbarous 
*  and  inhuman  cruelties,  in  seizing  by  force  whatever  fell  into  their 
hands,    and  practising  upon  strangers   all  manner  of  outrages; 
who  imagined  civility,   and  justice,  and    equity,   and  humanity 
(which  they  thought  were  commended  by  many,  either  for  want 
of  courage  to  commit  injuries,  or  fear  of  receiving  them),  nothing 
at  all  to  concern  those  who  were  most  daring  and  strong  p.'     Of 
these,  indeed,  Hercules  and  Theseus,  and  other  generous  and  pub- 
lic spirited  princes,  in  a  great  measure,  freed  the  country :  but 
before  that,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  Grecians  always  wore 
arms,  standing  upon  their  guard  ;  especially  since,  in  those  days, 
few  of  them  were  united  into  large  towns,  but  lived  retiredly  in 
country  seats,  or,  at  the  best,  in  small  and  defenceless  hamlets. 
This  custom  was  first  laid  aside  at  Athens,  the  occasion  and  neces- 
sity thereof  being  first  removed  io  that  city  q :  for  historians  gener- 
ally agree,  that  the  Athenians  entertained  the  decent  rules  of  civi- 

*  Lib.  i  P  Plutarchui  These*.  «  Thucydides,  lib.  i. 
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lity  and  humanity,  were  modelled  into  a  regular  form  of  govern* 
ment,  and  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  wholesome  and  useful  laws 
before  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  Afterwards  a  penalty  was  laid  by 
Solon  upon  those  who  wore  arms  in  the  city  without  necessity ' ; 
and  having  in  former  times  been  the  occasion  of  frequent  mur- 
ders, robberies,  and  duels.  On  the  same  account  was  made  the 
following  law  of  Zaleucus,  MaSfo*  ?•$•?»  #*»*«  h  t£  fa\w+*$»,  that 
no  person  should  bear  arms  in  the  senate. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  Grecian  arms,  which 
are  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  some  of  them  being  contrived  for 
their  own  defence,  others  to  annoy  their  enemies.  The  primitive 
Grecians,  we  are  told  •,  were  better  furnished  with  the  former, 
whereas  the  barbarians  were  most  industrious  in  providing  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  generals  of  these  being  moat  concerned  how  to  destroy 
their  enemies,  whilst  the  Grecians  thought  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  human  nature  to  study  how  to  preserve  their  friends : 
for  which  reason  Homer  always  takes  care  to  introduce  his  brave 
and  valiant  heroes  well  armed  into  the  battle,  and  the  Grecian 
law-givers  decreed  punishments  for  those  that  threw  away  their 
shields,  but  excused  those  that  lost  their  swords  or  spears ;  inti- 
mating hereby,  that  their  soldiers  ought  to  be  more  careful  to  oV 
fend  themselves  than  to  offend  their  enemies  *• 

First,  let  us  take  an  account  of  their  defensive  arms,  as  fitted  to 
the  several  members  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  head,  which 
was  guarded  with  an  helmet,  called  in  Greek  **gj*fp«A«/«,  %^mm, 
**l*s,  &c  This  was  sometimes  composed  of  brass  or  other  metals, 
as  Menelaus'sin  Homer; 


He  puts  hh  headpiece  on,  compos'd  of  brass. 

And  very  frequently  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  gave  occasion 
to  those  different  appellations,  derived  from  the  names  of  animals, 
whereby  it  is  signified  in  Homer,  as  ixnXa,  ravpfn,  mx^xtxin,  Xurrui, 
miyttn,  and  others,  of  which  none  is  more  common  than  *tw»,  which 
,  was  composed  of  a  dog's  skin  :  Eustathius  tells  us  it  was  a-or^of 
xv#r,  a  water-dog,  and  was  so  frequently  used  by  the  ancients,  that 
.  we  find  it  sometimes  taken  for  the  name  of  a  helmet,  though  con- 
sisting of  another  sort  of  matter.    Thus  Homer  u ; 

r  Lucianus  Anacharaide*  x  Plutarchus  Pelopida. 

•  Euripidrs  Scholia**.  ■  Iliad. »'. 


T*f/ftfa» 
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Jpf<  II  «l  ttrtfo  aifwXffw  f Aim 


He  put  on  *s  helmet,  of  a  bull's  hide  made. 

These  skins  were  always  worn  with  their  hair  on ;  and  to  render 
them  more  terrible  and  frightful,  the  teeth  were  frequently  placed 
grinning  on  their  enemies.    Thus  the  soldier  in  Virgil  * : 

i  Ipse  pedes  tegmen  torquens  immane  leonis* 

Terribili  imjtexum  seta  turn  dentttm*  oftn, 
Indutus  capitis  sic  regia  teeta  subibat. 

Himself  on  foot  a  lion's  monstrous  hfck 

Throws  o'er  his  head  and  shoulders,  with  white  tstfth, 

And  shaggy  tur :  thus  stalks  into  tile  hmlL  trap  p. 

Homer  likewise  arms  Ulysses  in  the  same  manner  " ; 

*PifS  ranrh*,  «raXtr*t  T  liTtoiii  IftAtrn 
*Erriretrt  rt(t*f,  h^rttrtt  ft  &•»»«)  tiivrtt 
*A0yifonro$  vit  &*pus  i%§9  h4*  £  Xv4*t 

■  his  brows  inclosed 

Jn  his  own  casque  of  hide  with  many  a  thong 
Well  braced  within  ;  without,  it  was  secured 
With  boars'  teeth,  ir'ry  white,  inserted  thick 
On  all  sides,  and  with  woollen  head-piece  lined.  cowpe*. 

The  fore-part  of  the  helmet  was  open  ;  for  the  heroes  all  entered 
into  the  battle  with  faces  uncovered ;  to  the  side  was  fixed  a  string, 
whereby  it  was  tied  to  the  warrior's  neck.  This  was  termed  o%tvs, 
whence  Homer  speaks  of  Paris  thus  *  ; 

"Of  04  irtf  «99\Uhtx  i;gi*i  rirmn  «-$wf mXm$n. 

Struggling  he  followed,  wbHe  the  embroider'd  thong 

That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along.  pope. 

Some  of  its  parts  received  their  names  from  the  members  guarded 
by  them,  as  ifyfe,  that  part  which  covered  the  eye-brows,  and  the 
rest  in  like  manner.  The  little  lappet  erected  over  the  brow  was, 
by  a  metaphorical  term,  called  ytlo-dr,  the  pent-house.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  parts  in  the  helmet  was  its  crest,  termed 
?«*•*,  and  a«?«  r,  which  was  first  used  by  the  Carians  *,  and  thence 
called  by  Alcaeus  k^mm*  xi<p**j. 

Ai$9t  « tret*p  &*•;*»«»• 
Shaking  his  Carlan  crest. 

For  the  Cariaus  were  once  famous  for  military  exploits,  and  oblig- 
ed the  world  with  this  and  several  other  inventions  :  hence  we  are 
told  by  Thucydides*,  that  it  was  customary  for  them  to  reposit  a 
little  shield  and  an  helmet  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  Some  will 
have  <p<tx*<  to  be  distinguished  from  xl$*s}  that  signifying  the  conus, 

▼  JEneid.  vii.  v.  666.        *  Iliad,  y.  v.  371.      *  Herodot  Clio    Strabo,  lib.  xir. 
w  Jliad.  »'.  t.  261.  y  Heeychius,  &c        a  lab.  i. 
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this  the  plume  fixed  to  it b ;  but  others  allow  no  difference  between 
them.  The  former  of  these  was  composed  of  various  materials, 
most  of  which  were  rich  and  chargeable,  being  designed  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  helmet.  The  other  likewise  was  adorned  with  divers 
sorts  of  paint ;  whence  Pollux  gives  it  the  epithets  of  wtrfns,  £«»<f- 
&»«C«fw°.     Homer  has  enriched  it  with  gold*; 

'    for  the  hero  next 
He  forged— *  poodrous  helmet  bright 
Crested  with  gold,  well-fitted  to  his  brows. 
And  with  laborious  art  divine  adorned.  cowfsbw 

One  of  Virgil's  heroes  has  his  whole  helmet  of  gold,  and  his 
crest  painted  red  c ; 


-maculis  quern  Thraciu*  albis 


Porta*  equus,  cruteupte  tegit  galea  aurea  rubra. 

Streak'd  with  large  spots  of  white,  the  Thracian  steed 
Carry' d  the  hero,  who  had  arm'd  his  bead 
With  golden  helmet,  and  crest  painted  red* 

The  crest  was  for  the  most  part  of  feathers,  or  the  hair  of  horses 
tails,  or  manes ;  whence  we  read  of  xl<p*s  lwc^xir^9  xfyvf  /tx*?*™*, 
SrsTK^if.     Thus  Homer f : 


-#',  «r4t  £f  i  brlXapxit 


Next,  his  high  head  the  helmet  graced,  behind 

The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind: 

Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 

Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war.  ''for*. 

The  common  soldiers  had  only  small  crests;  the  great  officers,  and 
all  persons  of  quality,  were  distinguished  by  plumes  of  a  larger 
size,  and  frequently  took  a  pride  in  wearing  two,  three,  or  four  to- 
gether. Suidas  will  have  Geryon  to  have  been  famous  in  poetry 
for  three  heads,  on  no  other  account  but  because  his  helmet  was 
adorned  with  three  crests.  Virgil  describes  Turnus's  headpiece 
after  the  same  manner  B,  adding  also  to  it  the  figure  of  a  chimera : 

Cut  triplici  crinitajuba  galea  alta  chimeram 
Sustinet 

Whose  triple-crested  helmet  did  sustain 
A  terrible  chimera. 

This  helmet  was  called  r^v<ptcXux  -t  when  it  was  surrounded  with 
plumes,  *fiq>t$*?i*s  -,  and  when  adorned  with  four,  w^f  **•* .  Thus 
Apollonius  b  : 

A  four-fold  plume  with  dazzling  lustre  shone, 
Whose  nodding  top  o'erlook'd  the  dreadful  cone. 

b  Suidas,  &c.  d  Iliad,  r'.  610.  f  Iliad,  r.  ▼.  583.  h  Lib.  iii. 

c  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.         c  JEn*i<L  ii.  49.        S  MneuL  viL  v.  785. 
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The  design  of  these  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemies ;  whence 
that  of  Homer l : 

— — — Juw»  ft  Xty$t  *mti*t£tn  Jump. 

For  the  same  reason,  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  beside  a  lofty  crest, 
wore  goats  horns  upon  his  helmet3.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Sui- 
das,  that  the  r^i^o-^,  or  crest  itself,  was  sometimes  termed  *«£**. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  ancient  helmets  had  no  crest  or  cone  at 
all.     This  sort  was  called  xurmrvl  as  we  learn  from  Homer  k : 


-&pf)  3i  $4  xvtitn  »tf*\n$n  tfa*$ 


Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  eased  his  head, 

Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erspread.  von. 

Other  sorts  of  ornaments  were  used  in  helmets,  as  in  that  called 
ft?*'**,  which  name  signifies  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and  on  that 
account  applied  to  helmets,  having  several  t$«x«J,  eminences,  or 
parts  jutting  out '.     Homer  has  taken  notice  of  this  sort  also  m  ; 


1  ■         eft  r*f*m  lip  ti  *xM*  x«A««tt{tMu 
Nor  could  his  helmet,  made  of  solid  brass* 
Ward  off  the  blow. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  helmets,  the  Boeotian  is  said  to  have  been  the 
best a.  The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  one,  termed  *«*W*:,  which 
was  composed  of  hides,  and  served  instead  of  a  cap  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold,  according  to  the  epigram  in  Suidas ; 

K«mn,  it  rowdpik  Mcaitfr*  tSntXn  hrXn, 
Km)  mi+Ai  It  ttptriji,  £  *i(9t  i»  wXipf. 

Were  I  to  choose  what  armour  I  would  hare, 

No  helmet  fbrg'd  in  brawny  Vulcan's  cave, 

Nor  bear's  or  lion's  grisly  skin  I'd  crave  ; 

But  an  old  broad-bnm'd  Macedonian  cap, 

Whose  spacious  sides  should  round  my  shoulders  wrap* 

Thus  all  attacks  with  greatest  ease  I'd  bear, 

As  well  the  storms  of  weather,  as  of  war.  b.  b. 

Pliny  attributes  the  first  invention  of  helmets  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans °,  as  likewise  of  the  sword  and  spear  :  but  this  must  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  peculiar  sorts  of  those  weapons  used  at  Sparta; 
other  kinds  of  them  being  known  before  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Spartan  government,  or  nation. 

The  heroes  prided  themselves  in  wearing  for  their  defence  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  which  they  esteemed  badges  of  their  prowess. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  poets. 
Hence  Theocritus  p : 

A&r«£  uwlg  write  j£  av£(f9f  tiv^eirt 
"Axg*»  Vifft*  X'ictra  m$ni*Un  lx  *•«$;»>*». 

i  Iliad.  Ill-  k  Iliad-  *'.         »  Iliad,  x'.  y.  96.  •  Lib.  ru.  cap,  56. 

J  Plut  P)  rrhe.         1  Hesychius.     n   Pollux,  lib.  i.  c.  10.    P  Amh^sg. 
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Over  hi*  neck  and  back  was  thrown 
Suspended  by  the  feet,  a  lion's  hide. 

Hercules'*  lions  a  skin  is  very  famous  in  story,  and  Homer's  great 
princes  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  same  habit ;  in  imitation  of 
whom  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  poets  have  armed  their  heroes. 
Thus  Acestes  in  Virgil  q  ; 


-occurrit  Aceste* 


Sorridus  injaculis,  et  peUe  Libystidos  ur$<x* 

Of  a- rough  Libyan  bear  the  spoils  he  wore, 

And  either  hand  a  pointed  javelin  bore*  ABTnnr. 

But  we  find  they  were  not  ashamed  of  using  better  and  stronger 
armour  for  their  defence,  the  ordinary  sorts  of  which  were  these 
that  follow  : 

M<Vfs,  made  of  brass,  but  lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  underneath  the  coat  of  mail.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
speaking  of  a  dart  that  pierced  through  the  rest  of  the  hero's  ar- 
mour, but  was  so  blunted  by  the  swr^a r,  that  it  only  rased  his  skin  ; 

X^vr«§t  vvnxps  £  #W&Mf  Urttr*  $^f*& 
*Ef  V  Irtrt  £•***){'  kfupirt  na^jf  «W«. 
Am  alt  &(  £*«-*£•#  \\nXmr»  3«/3«&i«i#, 

hlU(nt  $\  nt  sfif"  if»fut  X?0***  H**  A*wr«?9 
II  tZ  cAi7r«»  f{i/r«. 

Just  where  hit  belt  with  golden  buckles  join'd, 

Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined, 

She  turn'd  the  shaft,  which  hissing  from  above 

Pass*d  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the  corskt  drove* 

The  folds  it  piere'd,  the  platted  linen  tore, 

And  razed  the  skin, and  drew  the  purple  gore.  For*. 

z*p*f  or  £*T>i{,  reached  from  the  knees  to  the  belly,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  brigandism ».  But  the  latter  of  these  names  is  more 
frequently  taken  for  the  belt  surrounding  the  rest  of  the  armour. 
Thus  Homer  * ; 

Avn  «Y  21  £*r*pK  awto/ritar ,  &  wwhi^h 

Straight  the  broad  belt  with  gay  embroidery  graced, 

He  loos'd;  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbraced.  rora. 

This  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior,  that  £**ru<r**<  came  to  be  a 
general  name  for  putting  on  armour  u  :  whence  Homer  introduces 
Agamemnon  commanding  the  (Grecians  to  arm  themselves  thus  T  ; 

ArfA&tf  H  fiitmt,  3)  ^tnfttrimt  Mtmyit. 
Atrides  straight  commands  them  aH  to  arm. 

The  same  poet,  when  he  makes  that  hero  resemble  the  god  of  war 

*  JEneid.  lib.  t.  vers.  96.  •  Eustathius,  ibid. 

r  Iliad.  )'.  et  Eustatbius,  Ibid.  p.  345.        '  Iliad.  *  »  Pausanias  freoticis. 

edit.  Basil.  T  Iliad,  x'. 
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in  his  £*nj,  is  supposed  (as  Pausanias"  tells  us)  to  mean  his  whole 
armour.  The  Romans  had  the  same  custom,  as  appears  from 
Plutarch  *  :  and  it  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Persians,  whence 
Herodotus  relates,  how  Xerxes  having  reached  Abdera,  when  he 
fled  from  Athens,  and  thinking  himself  out  of  danger  did  Xintt  rn* 
£*w,  or  disarm  himself7.  But  £«r*  is  a  more  general  name  than 
£tfrig>  and  signifies  the  ^/r$». 

0*g«{  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  defence  to  the 
back,  the  other  to  the  beliy ;  the  extreme  parts  of  it  were  termed 
5rrigvy«f,  the  middle  yv*A*  *.  The  sides  were  coupled  together 
with  a  sort  of  buttons  V  The  same  may  be  observed  in  Silius* 
of  the  Roman  torica,  which  differed  not  much  from  the  Grecian 
thorax,  whence  0»(«£  is  by  Hesyehios  expounded  a«{/«m». 


qua  fibula  m&rms 
boricat  erebro  Uuiata  retolverat  ictu. 

cHp<fc»c«*Mv  was  au  half  thorax,  or  breast-plate,  which  Pollux  tells 
us  was  first  invented  by  Jason  ;  and  we  find  it  very  much  esteem- 
ed by  Alexander,  who,  as  Polyaenus  reports,  considering  that  the 
entire  e«{«£  might  be  a  temptation  to  his  soldiers  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  their  enemies,#  those  being  equally  guarded  by  it  with 
their  breasts,  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  their  back  pieces,  and 
arm  themselves  with  jyt<fc{«xMt,  breast-plate* ;  that  so  whenever 
they  were  put  to  flight,  their  backs  might  be  exposed  naked  to 
their  enemies.  The  thoraces  were  not  all  composed  of  the  same 
stuff ;  some  were  made  of  line,  or  hemp  twisted  into  small  cords, 
and  close  set  together ;  whence  we  read  of  thoraces  bilices,  and 
trilices,  from  the  number  of  cords  fixed  one  upon  another.  These 
were  frequently  used  in  hunting,  because  the  teeth  of  lions,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  were  unable  to  pierce  through  them,  stick- 
ing in  the  cords ;  but  not  so  often  carried  into  battles  as  Pausanias 
observes *:  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  this  sort;  for 
Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus  has  the  epithet  of  a<mA»£*£  in  Homer  q  ; 

Ajax  the  less  a  linen  breast-plate  had. 

Alexander,  likewise,  is  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  worn  0«g«*« 
Aim  3<«-A«y,  or  a  double-twisted  linen  thorax :  and  Iphicrates  caused 
his  soldiers  to  lay  aside  their  heavy  and  unwieldy  brigandines  of 
iron,  and  go  to  the  field  in  hempen  armour,  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
hath  informed  us  in  his  life  of  that  captain.     The  ordinary  mat- 

w  Loco  citato.  *  Pollux,  Pausanias  Atdcia.  ?  Strateg.  lib.  it. 

*  CorioUno.  •  Pausanias,  ibid.  d  Atticis. 

y  Urania,  cap.  120.  b  Lib,  yii.  *  Iliad,  f. 
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ter  the  thoraces  were  made  of,  was  brass,  iron,  or  other  metals, 
which  were  sometimes  so  exquisitely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof 
against  the  greatest  force.  Plutarch  f  reports,  that  Zoilus  an  arti- 
ficer having  made  a  present  of  two  iron  brigandines  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  for  an  experiment  of  their  hardness,  caused  an  arrow 
to  be  shot  out  of  an  engine  called  catapulta,  placed  about  twenty- 
six  paces  off ;  which  was  so  far  from  piercing  the  iron,  that  it 
scarcely  rased,  or  made  the  least  impression  on  it.  This  armour 
was  of  two  sorts ;  one  of  which,  because  it  consisted  of  one  or  two 
continued  pieces  of  metal,  and  was  inflexible,  and  able  to  stand 
upright,  was  termed  Sw'g«£  r*3«f,  or  r«w  8.  The  other  was  com- 
posed of  a  beast's  hide,  according  to  the  poet ; 

Whence  the  Latin  word  lorica  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
lorum.  This  was  set  with  plates  of  metal  in  various  forms; 
sometimes  in  hooks,  or  rings,  not  unlike  a  chain ;  sometimes  re- 
sembling feathers,  or  the  scales  of  serpents,  or  fishes ;  to  which 
plates  or  studs  of  gold  were  often  added  ;  whence  we  read  of  $*{**** 
*Xv<r3<»To}y  Aw^ni,  ?«aj}«t«j,  &c.  And  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
frequently  mention  them.  Thus  Silius  h,  speaking  of  the  consul 
Flaminius ; 

Loricam  induitur,  tortos  kuic  nexUis  hamos 
Ferro  squama  rudi9permittoque  atperat  auro. 

His  coat  of  mail  displays  its  hooked  joints, 

Studded  with  gold,  and  rough  with  iron  points*  &  $ 

Virgil  arms  his  heroes  after  the  same  manner '; 


-Rululum  thoraca  indutus,  aenU 


Horrebat  squamis 

Dress'd  in  his  glitt'ring  breast-plate,  be  appear*d 
Frightful  with  scales  of  brass. 

The  single  plates  being  sometimes  pierced  through  by  spears,  and 
missive  weapons,  it  was  customary  to  strengthen  them  by  setting 
two,  three,  or  more,  upon  one  another.    Thus  Statius  \ 


Pectora* 


■ier  intuto  servant  ingentia  ferro 


With  triple  plates  of  iron  they  defend 
Their  breasts. 

And  in  another  place  k, 

Multiplicpm  tenue*  iterant  thoraca  catena** 
The  little  chains  a  mighty  breast-plate  join. 

"Whence,  in  the  same  manner,  as  from  the  number  of  cords,  they 

f  Demetrio.  h  Lib.  v.  J  Hieb.  nL 

t  Eustathius.  i  Mnold.  xi*  t  Theb.  xii. 
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were  termed bilices,  or  trilices  (in  Greek,  *Wa«  and  *£i«*«)#  Vir- 

Lcricam  concertam  hamis,  avroque  trilicem. 

The  threefold  coat  of  mail,  beset  with  hooks  and  gold* 

Knyttitf,  ocrw;  were  greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metals, 
to  defend  the  legs.     Whence  Hesiod  m ; 


'Xfnfuhn  IftxoXxf  Qmwv, 


The  greaves  of  shining  brass,  which  Vulcan  gave, 
He  round  his  ancles  plac'd. 

Homer  frequently  composeth  them  of  tin  n ; 

He  made  his  greaves  of  beaten  tin* 

The  sides  were  generally  closed  about  the  ankles  with  buttons, 
which  were  sometimes  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
same  poet  ° ; 

Xmp72«r  (tit  «*{*vr«  <ri(l  sw/c»w  Ifaxt 
VLaXoij  atyvfamt  l*iajpv{i$tf  d^m^tnaf. 

Hie  curious  greaves  he  round  his  ancles  clos'd 
With  silver  buttons. 

It  is  probable  that  this  piece  of  armour  was  at  first  either  peculiar 
to  the  Grecians,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  by  them  than  other 
nations ;  because  we  find  them  so  perpetually  called  by  the  poet : 

\vxrnfA&H  A%mt§s. 

Xt/guf,  were  guards  for  their  hands,  which  we  find  also  to  have 
been  used  by  some  of  them,  with  other  defences  for  their  arms. 

Arris,  a  buckler.  This  was  first  used  by  Proerus  and  Acrisius 
of  Argos  p.  It  was  sometimes  composed  of  wickers  woven  together, 
according  to  Virgil q ; 


Jlectuntque  salignat 
Umbonum  crate* 

The  bucklers  they  of  oiwo  make* 

Whence  it  is  termed  #W  r.  It  was  likewise  made  of  wood ;  and 
because  it  was  expedient  that  the  warriors  should  be  able,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  to  wield  it,  they  usually  chose  the  lightest  sort  of 
wood  for  this  use,  as  the  fig,  willow,  beech,  poplar,  elder-trees, 
&c.  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  •.  But  it  was  commonly  made 
of  hides ,*  whence  we  find  so  frequent  mention  of  etar/fa  fliu*t. 
These  were  doubled  into  several  folds,  and  fortified  with  plates  of 

1  JEneid.  Hi.  467.     °  Iliad.  y\  v.  330.  T  Hesychius. 

m  Scuto.  »  Paus.  Corinth.  ft.  p»  151.  ad,  Han.         *  K.  Hist.  lib.  vi 

«  Iliad.  /.  r.  $12.    *  JEneid.  vii,  $&*  sap.  40, 
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metal.    Ajax's  buckler  was  composed  of  seven  folds  of  hide,  and 
covered  with  a  single  plate  of  brass,  as  we  read  in  Homer c ; 


-raw  mlix**  Uw«€«um 


Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercast, 

Of  tough  bull  bides ;  of  solid  brass  the  last.  vote 

Achilles's  was  guarded  with  three  folds  more,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 


ct  tet,  et  proximo  rupit 
Terga  novena  bourn,  dec  into  tome*  orhe  moratum  est. 

It  piere'd  the  brass,  and  through  nine  hides  it  broke ; 
But  could  not  penetrate  the  tenth. 

But  the  same  hero's  in  Homer,  was  more  strongly  fortified,  by 
two  plates  of  brass,  two  of  tin,  aud  a  fifth  of  gold  v  5 


rim  *rvx*e  fcasi  Kc/XXttrtf}/**, 
Td{  2w  %*X*tU(f  lis  t  JiaWj  nm**t*\p»> 

Ts|»  Ji  fit'tat  xtvtin*' ■  ■■  ■    — 

Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mold, 

Compos'd  the  shield,  of  brass  each  outward  fold, 

Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold.  foie. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  buckler  were  these ; 

ArTv£,  Itvs,  *t{t<pi{u*,  or  *£«*«*,  the  utmost  round  or  circumference. 

Opftixis  and  pwpipuXur ;  in  Latin,  umbo,  a  boss  jutting  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  buckler,  upon  which  was  fixed  another  protuberant 
part,  termed  ors/KfWAw.  This  was  of  great  service  to  them,  not 
only  in  glancing  off,  and  repelling  missive  weapons,  but  in  bear- 
ing down  their  enemies.     Whence  Martial  has  this  allusion ; 

In  turbam  incideris,  cunctds  umbone  repcllet. 

Should  you  be  in  a  crowd,  your  slave 
Would  with  his  boss  repel  them  all. 

TiA«p«»,  was  a  thong  of  leather,  and  sometimes  a  rod  of  metal, 
reaching  cross  the  buckler,  whereby  they  hung  it  upon  their 
shoulders,  according  to  the  primitive  fashion  T :  whence  Homer  w ; 


-at/rag  mxe  ttfutv 


Itawn  from  his  shoulders  the  huge  buckler  fell. 
With  it's  loos'd  thong. 

It  was  sometimes  called  *#**>,  except  this  may  be  understood  of 
the  rod  to  which  the  nXccp**  was  fastened,  as  Hesychius  expounds 
it,  which  seems  most  probable ;  and  that  wont  were  rods  whereby 
the  bucklers  were  held  (as  Homer's  scholiast  reports),  butT*A«/«*fSf, 
the  thongs  affixed  to  them,  and  hung  upon  the  warrior's  shoulders, 
though  Eustathius  will  have  them  to  have  been  put  to  the  former 
use,  and  to  be  the  same  with  x»mh$  *.  Sometimes  the  bucklers 
were  held  by  little  rings  called  x^r***  ;  but  at  length  most  of  the 

r  Iliad.  £  v.  222.  ▼  Eustathius,  Iliad.  £'.  p.  184.  edit.  Basil. 

u  Iliad,  y.  v.  270.  w  Iliad.  {'.  *  Loco  citato. 
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Grecians  used  a  handle  called  o#*»<»,  or  «#*»»,  which,  though  some- 
times spoken  of  with  the  former  names,  and  explained  by  them, 
was  really  different  from  both,  being  invented  by  the  Carians  J, 
and,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
small  iron  bars,  placed  cross  each  other,  and  resembling  the 
letter  %  *.  When  the  wars  were  ended,  and  the  bucklers  (as  was 
customary)  hung  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  they  took  off  the 
handles,  thereby  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve  in  any  sudden  in- 
surrection :  whence  Aristophanes  introduces  a  person  affrighted, 
when  he  saw  bucklers  hanging  up  with  handles  ; 

O  sad  !  the  bucklers  handle*  hare. 

Which  another  had  also  found  fault  with  a  little  Before ; 

Imurmt  iff  etvrtTt  wiprdfa  Avar!  fifru. 

.Hschylus  speaks  of  little  bells  hung  upon  bucklers,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  enemy : 


-A*'  inrsht  Si  r£ 


Most  of  the  bucklers  were  curiously  adorned  with  all  sorts  of 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  especially  such  as  were  of  generous  na- 
tures, as  eagles,  lions,  &c.  Nor  of  these  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  all  the  works  of  nature ;  which  custom 
was  derived  from  the  heroic  ages,  and  continued  in  later  .times, 
being  (as  Herodotus  »  reports),  first  introduced  by  the  Carians,  and 
from  them  communicated  to  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barba- 
rians. 

The  Grecians  had  several  sorts  of  bueklers,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  seem  to  have  been  thbse  of  Argos,  which  are  thought 
to  be  bigger  than  the  rest ;  whence  Virgil  compares  them  to  Poly- 
pheme's  monstrous  eye,  which  he  tells  us  was  *, 

Argolici  clypeij  out  Pkcebem  lampadis  instar. 
Like  an  Argolic  buckler,  or  the  sua. 

Most,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  bucklers  seem  to  have  covered  the 
whole  body ;  whence  Virgil c ; 

dypeique  tub  \nrbe  teguntur. 
Under  their  bucklers  corer'd  close  they  stand. 

Tyrtseus  enumerates  the  members  protected  thereby ; 

f  Etymologici  Auctor*  Horneri  Schc*  *  Lib.  i.  •  JSnefc  iii, 

Hastes,  &c.        *  Euitathius,  loco  cifia$o*  c  JGneidt  ii. 
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Hughs,  legs,  and  breast,  belly  and  shoulders  a09 
The  mighty  buckler  cover*  d. ' 

Tliis  farther  appears  from  the  custom  of  carrying  dead  soldiers 
out  of  the  field  upon  their  bucklers  ;  whence  we  read  of  the  famous 
command  of  the  Spartan  mothers  to  their  sons,*H  r!it,  n  wt  r<b,  i.  e. 
Either  bring  this  ("meaning  the  buckler),  or  be  brought  upon  it ; 
meaning  they  should  either  secure  their  bucklers,  or  lose  their 
lives  in  defending  them  d.  And  Homer,  for  the  same  reason,  calls 
them  iuniia*  «pi*C{sr«f,  and  ™3»»nx«V,  which  Eustathius  interprets 
*y)ppnxu<,  i.  e,  of  the  same  size  with  a  man  e. 

Their  form  was  usually  round,  whence  Virgil's  clypei  orbis,  and 
the  frequent  mention  of  «**■<  in  iy*i/*A#*,  *-*'rr«Ti  7<r*<,  &c.  Hence 
the  utmost  circumference  was  called  «vkA«*,  as  hath  been  already 
observed. 

There  were  likewise  shields  of  lesser  sizes,  and  other  forms,  the 
use  of  several  of  which  was  later  than  the  heroic  ages. 

r'iff*t,  or  yif>|U,  was  squared  like  the  figure  rhombus,  and  first 
used  by  the  Persians  f . 

ev{f*f,  was  oblong,  and  usually  bending  inward :  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  which  is  called  in  Pollux  g  aWJ*  W**  i«$*«tW. 

Aaifffrir,  seems  to  have  been  shaped  like  the  former,  and  compos* 
ed  of  hides  with  the  hair,  whence  grammarians  derive  it  from 
^iritf,  i.  e.  hairy.  It  was  very  light,  whence  (as  Eustathius h  ob- 
serves) Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  xn^Uv. 


Atwilmt  i«a**A*f,  A4<r*7«  «  im^imk 

JTiAt^,  was  a  small  and  light  buckler,  in  the  form  of  an  half- 
moon),  or,  according  to  Xenophon,  resembling  an  ivy  leaf,  and 
fiist  used  by  the  Amazons.  ,  But  Suidas  will  have  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  four-square  buckler,  wanting  the  trv<9  or  exterior  ring. 

This  was  the  chief  of  all  their  arms ;  the  regard  they  had  of  it 
appears  both  from  what  has  been  already  observed  concerning 
their  care  in  adorning  and  preserving  it ;  and  from  the  common 
story  of  EpaminondaSj  who  having  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
lying  under  the  agonies  of  death,  with  great  concern  enquired  whe- 
ther his  buckler  was  safe  K  Chabrias,  the  famous  Athenian,  when 
his  ship  was  sunk,  rather  chose  honourably  to  resign  his  life  with 
his  buckler,  than  leaving  it,  to  escape  to  another  vessel k.     Military 

d  Piutarchus  Apophthegm.  Laconic  a  Iliad.  /.  p.  433.  edit  Basil 

c  Iliad.  I'.  i  Isidores  Hispal.  Orig.  lib.  xriii, 

f  Strata,  lib.  iy.  J  Ammianus*  lib.  ixt. 

f  Lib*  i.  cap.  10.  *  JEmilius  Frobus  in  Chabria. 
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glory  indeed  being  esteemed  tjie  greatest  that  human  nature  was 
capable  of,  they  had  a  profound  regard  for  all  sorts  of  arms, 
which  were  the  instruments  whereby  they  attained  it ;  whence,  to 
leave  them  to  their  enemies,  to  give  them  for  a  pledge,  or  dispose 
of  them  any  dishonourable  way,  was  an  indelible  disgrace,  both 
in  Greece l  and  at  Rome,  and  scarce  ever  to  be  atoned  for. 

Thus  have  1  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Grecian  defensive  arms,  which  are  in  general  termed 

«Ai{*nifMt,  reirorqgj*,  afyd  T{*£lty««r«. 

The  only  offensive  arms  used  by  the  ancients,  were  stones  or 
clubs)  and  such  as  rude  nature  furnished  them  with.  They  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  ail  those  arts  and  contrivances  to  destroy  their 
enemies,  which  necessity  and  thirst  of  glory  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  world.  Thus  Horace  describes  the  fights  of  those  wild 
and  uncultivated  ages  : 

Unguibus  et  pugniiy  deinftutibusj  atque  ita  parr* 
Pugnabant  armit,  qua  post  fabricaverat  unit. 

Sharp  nails,  and  fists,  the  first  arms  only  were, 
Then  clubs  came  into  use,  next  men  took  care 
To  make  more  hurtful  weapons. 

Lucretius  hath  an  elegaut  passage  to  the  same  purpose  m. 

Arma  antiqua  manus,  ungues,  dentesquejuerunt, 
Et  lapides,  et  item  silvarwnfragmina  rami, 
Etfiamm*,  atque  ignes,  postquam  sunt  cognita  primum  ; 
Poster  his  ferri  vis  est,  arisque  reperta  : 
8ed  prius  oris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  tutu. 

In  the  first  ages,  nails,  hands,  teeth  would  please 

A  combatant  for  arms ;  and  boughs  of  trees, 

Or  stones,  or  flaming  brands  with  anger  thrown, 

Were  then  the  best,  and  chiefest  weapons  known : 

Men  afterwards  in  mischief  wiser  far 

Us'd  ir'n  and  brasen  arms  in  ev'ry  war* 

Brass  first  was  us'd,  because  the  softer  ore,  - 

And  earth's  cold  veins  contain'd  a  greater  store*  m>  n« 

These  clubs  were  called  4>«A«yfc  and  Q*x*y[ut •>  whence  grammari- 
ans conjecture  that  squadrons  of  soldiers  were  termed  4«A«yfr  », 
and  by  the  Latins,  phalanges,  from  this  primitive  way  of  fighting. 
The  principle  of  their  offensive  weapons  in  later  $gps9  was  %y%H 
and  )»{v,  spear,  or  pike,  the  body  of  which  was  composed  of  wood, 
in  the  heroic  times  most  commonly  of  ash  :  whence  we  have  so 
frequent  mention  in  Homer  of  piA**,  as  when  be  speaks  of  Achil- 
les's  spear0. 

Tln\i&*  fttkUvt  *n*  r«T()  f  «X»  waft  Xm{«* 


I  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Pluto. 
*  Lib.  ▼.  1282. 


n  Eustathius   Iliad.  Y.  p.  357.  edit 
il,  *c.  o  Iliad,  e'.  v.  143. 
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Alone,  untouch'd,  Pelides'  javelin  stands, 

Not  to  be  pois'd  but  by  Pelides'  hands  ; 

From  Pelion's  &hady  brow  the  plant  entire 

Old  Chiron  rent,  and  shap'd  it  for  bis  sire.  ton. 

The  Trojans  were  likewise  armed  from  the  same  tree  p  ; 

The  head,  *l%pk,  was  of  metal.  So  was  also  the  r«vg*rifg,  which 
is  so  called  either  q.  (rruv^Tn^  from  ruvfr,  a  cross ;  or  from  <r*Zps, 
a  lizard,  which  it  is  said  to  have  resembled,  being  hollow  at  one 
end,  where  it  was  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the  spear ;  and  sharp 
at  the  other  q,  which,  being  thrust  into  the  ground,  upheld  the 
spear  erect,  when  the  soldiers  rested  from  the  toil  of  war.  Whence 
Homer,  speaking  of  Diomede's  followers  % 


~&pfl  J*  IrmT^H 


Off  M  #•»; ««-*(«  IXnXmrt     ■      ■ 

Each  sunk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field, 

His  head  reclining  on  his  boasy  shield : 

A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that  fix'd  upright*  * 

Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light  rora. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  same  custom  was  practised  among  the 
lllyrians  in  his  days •.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
other  nations,  as  may  appear  from  the  first  Book  of  Samuel ', 
where  Saul  is  said  to  have  slept  with  his  spear  fixed  in  the  earth, 
close  by  his  head.  In  times  of  peace  they  reared  their  spears 
against  pillars,  in  a  long  wooden  case  called  ivplU*,  as  we  have  it 
in  Homer  u ; 

"£?/£*'  '  &  fr**1  f  Hm  *&*  *****  P*H* 
AsgfftMMK  tfTtHt  liffia 

Against  his  pillar  in  a  well  made  case 
He  hung  his  spear. 

Virgil  speaks  something  to  the  same  purpose  T ; 

Exin,  qua  in  mediit  ingenti  a&nixa  coiumtus 
JEdibut  astabat,  validam  vi  corripit  hastam. 

Last,  the  bright  spear  he  seiz'd,  large,  strong,  and  tali 

Prop'd  on.a  column  midst  the  lofty  ball; 

Hie  mighty  Actor's  spoil :  the  hero  shook 

Tne  beamy  javelin.  vrrt. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  spears,  as  Strabo  hath  well  observed  w ; 
the  former  was  used  in  close  fight,  and  called  la'gv  lyxrh,  for  the 
use  and  excellent  management  of  which  the  Abantes  are  celebrat- 
ed in  Homer1; 

Geipl*Mt  fifc«t  ifitm  *pf)  fifattu 

*  Iliad.  >'.  v.  47.  «  Cap.  xxri  ▼.  7.  «  Odyss.  »*. 

*  Eustathius,  Pollux,  lib.  I  cap.  5.  w  -ffineid.  xii.  ▼.  99. 
f  Iliad.  *'.  ▼.  151.  w  Lib.  z. 

*  De  Arte  Poeticft,  *  Iliad,  p.  543, 
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Down  their  broad  shoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair, 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air ; 
But  with  portended  spears,  in  fighting  fields 

the  tough  corselets  and  the  brazen  shields.  popk. 


Where  may  be  observed  the  signification  of  the  word  0gi{«W«j, 
which  (as  the  Scholiast  remarks)  is  applied  to  arms  used  in  close 
fight:  whereas  *Jx*ur  belongs  rather  to  missive  weapons,  which 
are  called  by  the  general  names  of  *-«**-«-  and  fiixn,  of  which  kind 
was  the  other  sort  of  spears ;  whence  we  find  one  making  this 
boast ; 

I  strike  as  far  with  a  spear,  at  another  with  an  arrow. 

This  was  frequently  used  in  the  heroic  duels,  where  the  combat- 
ants first  threw  their  spears,  and  then  made  use  of  their  swords. 
Thus  Hector  and  Achilles  f,  Menelaus  and  Paris  *,  and  the  rest  of 
the  heroes  attack  one  another.  Theocritus  hath  described  the  com- 
bat  of  Castor  and  Lynceus  after  die  same  manner  * ; 

AXXmXstt  i7  «tt  t)  xph  yfumfa  ft«u». 

AAJL*  $r$i  r*  fth  £*£«,  wdpt  riti  3* A*V«#te, 

Ai/imyn,  tm*u**n  1*2  SmmYj  wmytwrm. 

T«T  JUf  i*  tuXfTtt  \{V**MfUwf  fit**  mZiit 

TiiX99  *•**  to>\*lXiri9  pdxnt  ?  a  ymr  Ipm* 

First  with  their  spears  began  the  dreadful  strife, 

Each  chief  explor'd  the  avenues  of  life. 

feut  thus  unhurt  the  battle  they  maintained, 

Broke  in  their  shields,  the  spears  sharp  points  remain'd  ; 

Then  from  their  sheaths  their  shining  swords  they  drew, 

And  fierce  to  fight  the  raging  heroes  flew.  fawTks. 

The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  sort  of  spear  called  r*{ur<r*,  which 
was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits  in  length. 

£<?•$,  a  sword,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  hung 
in  a  belt  put  round  the  shoulders*     Whence  Homer  b ; 

Amp*  V  2g  ipotrn  fidXtrt  $/f  *  «£y»{»nA«p. 

His  silver-hilted  sword  down  from  his  shoulders  hung. 

Hesiod  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  mention  the  same  custom  c ; 


•A  braaen  sword 


Plac'd  in  the  belt,  down  from  his  shoulders  hung. 

The  belt  reached  down  to  their  thighs.     Whence  Homer's  hero*  ; 

Straight  from  his  thigh  his  sword  he  draws; 

And  Virgil's  JEneas* ; 

y  Iliad.  »'.  •  Idyll  *C  ▼.  187.       c  Scuto  Herculi*.    c  JEneid.  x.  186. 

a  Iliad,  y'  b  Iliad,  p.  d  Odyss.  A'. 
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ocynsensem 


jEripit  afemore- 


It  may  he  enquired  whether  the  sword  was  tang  upon  the  right 
side  or  the  left ;  to  which  some  reply,  that  foot  soldiers  wore  it  on 
the  left,  horsemen  on  the  right :  and  Josephus f  expressly  mentions 
horsemen  with  their  swords  on  their  right  «tdes  :  but  whether  this 
Wds  constantly  observed,  or  frequently  varied,  as  iipsius  s  lias  ob- 
served of  the-  Roman  sword,  cannot  easily  be  determined.  The 
scabbard  was  called  K*xi*< ;  clo.se  to  it  was  hung  a  dagger,  or  pon- 
iard, called  to  *-«{«  f*n£oiy  ^-a^*^^!**,  or  **«£*£«  mr  5*f  i  S<«,  according 
to  £ustathiusb  *-ag«gf  <?/}«•»,  or  9*%™%*  **f>  and  in  Homer  ^x*^*.  It 
Was  seldom  used  in.  fight,  but  on  all  occasions  supplied  the  want 
of  a  knife,  as  appears  from  the  poet,  out  of  whom  1  shall  only  set 
down  this  one  instance x : 

II  »i  *«£*  gift**  pkym  nakib  «u»  aVgr*, 

ti  Then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cutlass  sheath'd  beside  his  ponderous  swotd ; 
From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling  hair 
The  heralds  part  it,  &c.  MR. 

Posidonius  in  Athenaeus  tells  us,  the  sarne  custom  was  practised 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  K  Close  by  this,  or  rather  instead  thereof, 
the  soldiers  of  lower  ages  used  a  dagger  called  *x/>**ik,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Persians  k.  They  had  sometimes  another  sword 
called  «•«-**,  which  was  the  same  with  the  Roman  ensis  falcatus, 
and  our  faulchion,  or  scimitar,  and  was  chiefly  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Argos.  Not  much  unlike  this  were  the  Lacedaemonian 
swords,  called,  according  to  Pollux,  £v/mu,  but,  as  Xenophon, 
gvjfAa*,  and,  by  the  Athenians,  xwm '.  They  were  bent  faulchion- 
like,  and  in  length  far  less  than  those  commonly  used  in  other 
parts  of  Greece :  the  reason  of  which  custom  being  demanded  of 
Antalcidas ;  it  is  (said  he)  because  we  encounter  ovr  enemies  hand 
to  handm;  and  when  another  person  told  Agesilaus  in  derision,  that 
a  juggler  on  a  stage  would  -make  nothing  of  swallowing  their 
swords :  well  (replied  the  king)  yet,  with  these  little  weapons,  we 
are  able  to  reach  our  enemies  °.  The  only  thing  farther  remark- 
able in  the  old  Grecian  sword  is  the  hilt,  which  they  took  great 
pride  in  adorning,  not  so  much  with  silver  and  gold,  and  precious 

f  Excidii  Hierosolym.  lib.  Hi.  1  Suidas,    Enttathius,  Iliad.  V.  Ht- 

S  Militia  Romans,  sycnius,  &c. 

b  Iliad.  y\                i  IKad.  y.  870.  m  Flutarchus  Apophthegm, 

j  Ai*rw«f.  lib.  xiv.  *  Idem,  loc.  ckat,  et  Lycurg, 

k  Moschopulua  in  Tocibus    Atticis,  w 
Pollux,  &c 
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stones,  as  wkh  figures  of  lions  heads,  &c.  to  make  them  appear 
more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

A|/m,  a  sort  of  pole-axe.     With  this  weapon  Agamemnon  was 
encountered  by  Pisander  in  Homer  °  ; 

— -  it  &  krrfUt  tlXtre  »mXh 

A$w  if£«Xa«,  IXmUftpfl  erUiaftp 

M«*^  iff|iry 

His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield ; 

His  right,  beneath,  the  cont'd  pole-axe  held; 

An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 

Distinct  with  studs ;  and  txrasen  was  the  blade.  von. 

nixttcvs,  was  not  much  different  from  the  former,  and  is  joined 
with  it  in  Homer  p  ; 

AXX*  sf  y  iyyv4u  fayuM*,  tm  $t/fdt  1%*rrift 
*Of ir<  3*  *iA.i*w#j,  £  tfnpn  pAxpm, 

Wounded  they  wound  ;  and  seek  each  ethers  fceaew; 

With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shorten'd  darts.  ran. 

Several  other  weapons  of  less  note  may  occur  in  authors,  where- 
of I  shall  mention  only  one  more,  and  then  proceed  to  the  missive 
weapons  :  it  is  xtgvm,  a  batton  of  wood  or  iron  ;  from  the  use  of 
which,  the  famous  robber  Periphetes,  slain  by  Theseus,  was  nam- 
ed *«{vnrni$ q  ;  which  title  was  likewise  conferred  upon  Areithous, 
who,  as  Homer  tells  the  story,  used  to  break  through  whole 
squadrons  of  enemies  wkh  his  iron  club  r. 

TiSft  ?  ZfuitmXim  *pp*t  fr*r*  UU%i  f*tt 
A/v  AfiStfo,  riv  WtxXnrn,  aMgirrifniv 

Afi(tf  tU*\.n*f*  **\XibtHH  CI  yVNMSff » 

AXXA  rinpif  ««g»p*  f#yntrm  fdKmfymg. 

There  Ereuthalion  brsVd  us  in  the  field, 

Proud  Areithous'  dreadful  arms  to  wield  ; 

Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore 

By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  aoace  he  bore ; 

No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bOW, 

But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  fee.  tote. 


Tlfa,  the  bow ;  the  first  invention  of  which  some  ascribe  to 
Apolio,  *vho,  from  the  art  of  managing  this  weapon,  hath  obtained 
divers  appellations,  as  J**Ma*«,  e*«fvCiAtr«$9  iWr©*,  r«g^«£»*>  xiv(r^l^> 
.stpflifftVsS*;,  iiAp^ir^K,  fcc.  All  whioh,  though  moral  interpreters 
force  to  other  applications,  yet  die  ancient  authors  of  fables  refer 
-to  this  orit^nrfl.  This  new  contrivance  the  god  communicated  to 
j&eptimitite  inhabitants  of  Crete1,  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  of  mortals  who  understood  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows c : 

o  Hied*  »'.  v.  612.  r  Hied.  I  ▼.  136. 

P  Iliad.  0.  v.  710.  *  Diodorus  8tcuto* 

«  Plutarchus  Theseo.  Diodorus  Sic  *  Isidorus. 
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and  even  in  later  ages  the  Cretan  bows  were  famous,  and  preferred 
to  all  others  in  Greece11.  Some  rather  chose  to  honour  Perses,  the 
son  of  Perseus;  with  this  invention;  and  others  father  it  apon 
Scythes,  the  son  of  Jupiter T,  and  progenitor  of  the  Scythians, 
who  were  excellent  at  this  art,  and  by  some  reputed  the  first  mas- 
ters thereof:  thence  we  find  it  derived  to  the  Grecians,  some  of 
whose  ancient  nobility  were  instructed  by  the  Scythians,  which 
in  those  times  passed  for  a  more  princely  education.  Thus  Her- 
cules (to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances),  was  taught  by 
Teutarus  a  Scythian  swain,  from  whom  he  received  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows of  Scythian  make  :  whence  Lycophron,  speaking  of  Herou- 
lesVarrows, 

With  arrows  which  he  had  from  Teutarus. 

And  though  Theocritus  hath  changed  his  tutor's  name  into  Eury- 
tus,  yet  he  also  was  of  Scythian  original :  and  we  find  the  hero  in 
that  poet  armed  with  a  Maeotian,  i.  e.  a  Scythian  bow  x ; 

He  went  armed  with  a  crooked  bow,  after  tber 
Msotian  fashion. 

Lycophron  also  arms  Minerva  with  Mit/aW  -x-xUf,  a  Mseotian 
bow,  and  in  the  same  place  speaks  of  Hercules's  Scythian  dragon, 
whereby  he  means  a  bow,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Philoctetea  for 
his  care  in  kindling  the  pile  wherein  he  was  burnt  alive  ' ; 

A«t«r  mag*  txteut  %%  <xt\  pxi$«f  Sgarfo 
Amrm9  fmCf  X"t**  "**"*  ^*^? 
A^u§fr\  Afvxrm  yqifim  *.v{mtv**p. 

Minerva,  who  found  out  the  trumpet's  Bound, 

Drawing  her  arrows  with  a  skilful  hand, 

Took  aim,  and  shot  with  a  Maeotian  bow. 

This  crooked  bow  the  godlike  Hercules, 

Whose  arrows,  when  they  flew,  would  always  kill, 

First  us'd,  and  then  to  Philoctetes,  save, 

A  present  for  the  pile  at  Dura's  banks,  x.  a. 

Both  the  poets  seem  particularly  to  remark  the  incurvation  of  the 
Scythian  bow,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece 
and  other  nations,  and  was  so  great  a?  to  form  a  half-moon,  or 
semicircle2.  Whence  the  shepherd  in  Athen&us*,  being  to  de- 
scribe the  letters  in  Theseus'*  name,  and  expressing  each  of  them 

«  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  la  *  IdylL  xiii  t.  S6. 

*  Plinius.  7  Cassandr.  t.  914. 

w  Cassander.  ▼.  56.  Item  Tsetxa?  Scho-  *  Ammianus  MarceUinusi  lib.  nc* 

lia   ibidem,    ct  Tboocriti    Scholiast**  «  Lib.  x. 
IdylL  xiii. 
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by  some  apposite  resemblance,  compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian 
bow; 

f  he  third  was  like  a  Scythian  bow ; 

Meaning  not  the  more  modern  character  2,  but  the  ancient  c, 
which  is  semicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  0HCEYC.  The 
Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold,  or  silver; 
whence  we  have  mention  of  aurei  arcus,  and  Apollo  is  called  «g- 
yv{«r*{*$  i  but  the  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  wood,  though  they  were  anciently, 
Scythian-like,  made  of  horn, as  we  read  of  Pandarus's  in  Homer*; 

AvriV  IwvXm  rSfan  tv$Mir,  TfaiXw  *ty*t 
Ay^ ik,  h  fd  9&r*  merit  &w&  r'tpma  rvx4**St 
Tlir^nt  l*Cmiv«rra  ittiyjunt  if  cgpfexpr/, 
BifoitsM  «rj  is  rn$Ht  i  **  $*tih  lf**t*i  ***&* 
T5  xipi  is  tufmXiu  1»mm3s*43«(«  «*if  mmi9 
K*i  rk  pif  «ssiir«#  ntymJ&H  #(*£f  ri*rm. 
Hat  y  xv  Xtnjtof,  xgvrfffy  l*Mn**  »•{#»** 

He  heard  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleas*d, 

HU  polish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seiz'd, 

"Twas  form'd  of  horn  and  smooth'd  with  artful  tori) 

A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shining  spoil, 

Who  pierc'd  long  since  beneath  his  arrow*  bled  : 

The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead, 

And  sixteen  palms  his  brows  large  honours  spread : 

The  workmen  join'd  and  shap'd  the  bended  horns 

And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns.  sopk* 

Whence  Lycophron,  who  affects  antiquated  customs  and  expres- 
sions, speaks  thus  of  Apollo  encountering  Idas  with  his  bow c  ; 

— —  It  x/kquun  f*A*9*s  *■{«*» 
■  in  battles  bent  his  horn* 

But  some  ancient  glossographers,  by  »sg«c,  would  rather  understand 
Tgf'x«0-i?,  or  the  bow-string,  which  was  composed  of  horses  hair, 
and  therefore  called  also  <Wt/«  d :  to  which  custom  Accius  alludes ; 

Reciproca  tendens  nervo  equina  conctia 
Tela 

Drawing  the  arrows  with  an  horse's  hsir. 

Homer's  bow-strings  are  frequently  made  of  hides  cut  into  small 
thongs:  whence  we  read  of  t*{«  flhm, 

*£Jjm  V  i/»S  yXvfihtt  «  XmUt,  %$A  rfyt  £Um. 
«  He  drew  the  arrow"by  the  leathern  string. 

As  Eustathius  observes  upon  that  place  c.  One  thing  more  is  re- 
markable in  their  bows :  it  is  that  part  to  which  the  string  was  fix- 
ed, being  upon  the  uppermost  part  of  the  bow,  and  called  *•{*>*, 
commonly  made  of  gold,  and  the  last  thing  towards  finishing  a 

b  Hiad.y.T.  105.  *  Hesychius. 

«  Cassandr.  t.  5**>  c  Iliad.  T.  p,  J44.  edit.  Basil. 
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bow :  whence  Homer,  when  he  has  described  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing a  bow,  adds  after  all, 

— —  xtv*i*'  i*"^**1  JM£*w. 

Hence  Eustathius  tells  us,  xtv<^f  ***&***  **$aw,  signifies  to  bring 
any  affair  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  arrows  usually  consisted  of  light  wood,  and  an  iron  head, 
which  was  commonly  hooked :  whence  Ovid  f, 

Mi  manui  hamatis  utraque  est  urmata  sagitlit, 
Hook'd  arrows  arm'd  both  hands. 

Sometimes  they  were  armed  with  two,  three,  or  four  hooks  :  hence 
Statius  g, 

Aspera  tergenums  aciet  se  condidtt  unco. 

The  head  with  three  hooks  arm'd 
EnterM  his  body. 

in  this  sense  likewise  Hippoorates's  mpty***  jScAuareto  be  under- 
stood. The  heads  of  arrows  were  sometimes  besmeared  with  poi- 
son ;  for  which  piece  of  inhtimaa  skill  Virgil's  Amycus  was  fa- 


mous11; 


4mdefi 


Vtutatorem  Amycmm,  f  no  nonjtliaiot  after 
Ungere  tela  numuyfemtmque  armare  •maw. 

Tnen  fierce,  on  AmycOs  the  warrior  came. 

Whose  fatal  arrow pierc'd  the  savage  game; 

Who  dipp'd  th'  envenom'd  steel  with  matchless  arty 

And  double  arm'd  with  death  the  pointed  dart  rrrr. 

This  practice  was  more  frequent  in  barbarous  nations,  but  seldom 
used  or  understood  in  Greece ;  wherefore  Miuerva  in  Homer  hav- 
ing assumed  the  form  and  titles  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphiaus, 
and  son  to  Anchialus,  pretends  that  her  father,  out  of  an  extra- 
ordinary love  to  Ulysses,  obliged  him  with  a  quantity  of  this  dead- 
ly ointment,  after  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  a  tedious  journey  to 
Ephyra,  to  furnish  himself;  but  had  been  denied  it  by  Ilus  the  son 
of  Mermerus,  who  (as  the  poet  tells  us)  rejected  Ulysses's  request 
out  of  a  scruple  of  conscience,  being  afraid  that  divine  vengeance 
would  prosecute  so  criminal  an  action  * ; 

'Eg  Ep^nf  atkra  «r«f  'U«  Mi{fiU((U; 
(n.£ir«  y*(  wynwri  $**$  M  9Wt  OtWrtfefi 
<t>ofpa*0r  At^^otow  2*£iipiMf ,  ty{*  **  »«l 
Itfj  %tt$*4m  £«&««(««**  £AA'  i  fiUt  &  oi 
A«mii>,  lei*  /»«  £t£i  rtpwi%*r»  *ht  \nrmtt 
AXXa  varitf  »!  iixtf  Ipitt  fVXfftMw  y*f  «4f»#») 

He  then  from  Epyre  the  fair  domain 
Of  Ilus,  sprung  from  Jason's  royal  strain, 
Measur'd  a  length  of  seas,  a  toilsome  length,  in  vain* 

f  De  Arnore.  h  JEneid.  iz.  v.  771. 

S  Thebaid.  lib.  ix.  i   Odyss.  £  v.  259. 
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For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art 

To  taint  with  deadly  drujp  the  barbed  dart; 

Observant  of  the  gods  and  sternly  just, 

Hus  refused  t'  impart  the  baneful  trust ; 

With  friendlier  seal  my  father's  soul  was  nYd, 

The  drugs  he  knew,  and  gave  the  boon  desir'd.  '  Mrs. 

Arrows  were  usually  winged  with  feathers  to  increase  their  speed 
and  force;  whence  Homer's  wrt^ouf  ft? \  im^im  «<V«* k $  Oppian's 
Mrs*  ^tgijrr^vj l,  and  tvirnps  m  ;  Sophocles's  ft*  tttpirw*  j  with  di- 
vers other  epithets  and  names  to  the  same  purpose  °.  They  were' 
carried  to  the  battle  in  a  quiver,  which  was  usually  closed  on  all 
sides ;  and  therefore,  (as  Eustatbins  p  observes)  joined  with  the  e- 
pithet  MpQnpQif.  This,  with  the  bow,  the  heroes  carried  upon 
their  backs :  Thus  Apollo  in  Homer  q  : 

Carrying  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his  shoulders. 

Hercules  is  represented  by  Hesiod  in  the  same  manuerr* 

— —  juke?  ft  «i#)  rMt**t  f  «*$«*» 

■towards  his  back 
He  turn'd  the  hollow  quiver,  which  contain*d 
Those  darts,  whose  force  no  mortal  yet  lustain'd 
And  did  not  straight  expire. 

Likewise  the  famous  heroine  in  Virgil* ; 

^  Aureus  ear  humero  sonat  arcu*  et  arma  Ditmm. 

The  golden  bow  and  arrows  loosely  hung 
Down  from  her  shoulders. 

In  drawing  bows,  the  primitive  Grecians  did  not  pull  back  their 
hand  towards  their  right  ear,  according  to  the  fashion  of  modern 
ages,  and  of  the  ancient  Persians c ;  but  placing  their  bows  direct- 
ly before  them,  returned  their  hand  upon  their  right  breast ■ ; 
which  was  the  custom  of  die  Amazonian  women,  who  are  report- 
ed to  have  cut  off  their  right  breasts,  lest  they  should  be  an  impe- 
diment in  shooting ;  on  which  account  their  name  is  commonly 
thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the  privative  particle  «  and 
P«£«$,  i.  e.  from  their  want  of  a  breast.  Thus  Homer  of  Pandarus  *, 

Up  to  the  head  the  mortal  shaft  he  drew,  \ 
The  bow-string  tonch'd  hs  breast, 

j  Iliad.  V.  v.  116,  &c  1  Iliad.  *. 

k  Iliad,  i.  v.  171.  r  Scuto  HerctlUt,  ▼.  100. 

1  'AXf»ra.  &.  m  Ktmiy.  m.  •  iEueid.  ri.  ▼.  652. 

Q  Tracbiniis.  *  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persic,  lib.  1. 
°  Vide  Commentarium  meum  in  ly-        u  Eu&tathius,   Iliad.  *.  p.  94A,  kc< 
capbron.  v.  56.                                              Iliad.  S'.  258.  edit  Basil* 

P  Viad.  «•  p.  29.  edit.  Basil  ▼  Iliad.  3'.  v.  129. 
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There  were  several  sorts  of  darts,  or  javelins,  as  yp<r<pf,  called 
in  Homer  *iy*m  w,  fori*,  and  many  others  ;  some  of  which  were 
projected  by  the  help  of  a  strap  girt  round  their  middle,  and  called 
in  Greek  iyxvXn,  hi  Latin,  amentum :  the  action  is  expressed  by 
the  word  <ey*vA/*w0«M,  which  is  also  used  sometimes  in  a  more  ge- 
neral sense  for  any  sort  of  darting,  though  without  straps.  Tlhe 
javelin  thus  cast  was  termed,  fnt*yxvx*r ;  the  custom  is  mentioned 
in  the  Roman,  as  well  as  Greek  writers  :  whence  Seneca,  in  his 
Hippolytus, 

Amentum  digitis  tende  prioribui, 
JEt  totujaculum  dirige  viribut* 

The  strap  with  your  fore-finger  draw, 
Then  shoot  With  all  your  strength. 

The  ancient  Grecian^  were  wont  to  annoy  their  enemies  with 
great  stones.    Thus  Agamemnon  in  Homer  * ; 

Jjtrkf  I  r«f  iXkm  W%9bXmt»  fix**  *»${•*> 

By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 

Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o*erthrowri.  ron. 

These  were  not  stones  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  such  as  the  joiut 
strength  of  several  men  in  our  days  would  be  unable  so  much  as 
to  lift.  With  a  stone  of  this  bigness  Diomedes  knocks  down 
jflEneas  in  Homer7 ; 

-4  ft  ^mOw  xAd  x**$ 

OIm  w  0pcW  *r ,  i  Is  fuffU  wtXXt  £  fm*  *.< 

If  fimXit  Aln'uu  *mr  \*xtn 


Tydides  from  the  fields 


Heav'd  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  weilds;] 

Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise 

Such  men  as  lire  in  these  degenerate  days. 

He  swung  it  round;  and  gathering  strength  to  throw 

Discharg  d  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe, 

When  to  the  hip  th'  inserted  thigh  unites 

Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights.  ror£ 

Ajax  likewise  and  Hector  encountered  one  another  with  the  same 
weapons;  and  the  latter  (as  the  poet  tells  us)  had  his  buckler 
broken  with  a  stone  scarce  inferior  in  bigness  to  a  millstone  *• 

A  stone  so  big,  you  might  a  mill-stone  call, 
He  threw,  which  made  the  shield  in  pieces  falL 

Nor  did  the  gods  themselves  disdain  to  make  use  of  them,  as  ap- 
pears from  Homer's  Minerva,  who  attacked  the  god  of  war  with  a 
atone  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had  been  in  former  ages  placed 
for  a  landmark  * : 

"  Eustathius,  Odyss.  *.  *  Iliad,  tr.  40%  »  Iliad.  tV.40f. 

*  Iliad.  X\  t.  2fi4»  *  Iliad.  I  v.  27a 
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Kufum  it  *i}jV»l»iA«'«»  *&%**  «t  piy«»r% 

Tf  0&c  &»(•»"  Apa  »»'  •«#•»•  Xm  ft  ym«. 

Thai  heav'd  the  Goddess  in  her  mighty  hand, 

A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land, 

There  fix'dfrom  eldest  times;  black,  craggy,  vast: 

Thk  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast ; 

Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size.  von* 

Virgil  has  elegantly  imitated  some  of  these  passages  in  his  twelfth 
JEneid  b,  where  he  speaks  of  Turnus  in  this  manner  : 

Necplura  effatus,  saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte*  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvis  : 
Fix  Mud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hommum  producit  corpora  tellus  < 
IUe  manu  raptum  trepidd  contorsit  in  hosier* 
Alitor  insurgent  et  cursu  concitus  heros. 

The  warrior  said,  and  cast  his  fiery  eyes, 

Where  an  huge  stone,  a  rocky  fragment,  lies ; 

Black,  rough,  prodigious,  vast ;  the  common  bound 

For  ages  past,  and  barrier  of  the  ground. 

Scarce  twelve  strong  men  the  ponderous  mass  could  raise} 

Such  as  disgrace  these  dark  degenerate  days; 

This  in  bis  trembling  hand  he  heav'd  to  throw, 

Ran  with  the  load,  and  hurl'd  it  at  the  foe.  ww. 

On  all  which  relations,  several  modern,  especially  French  critics, 
insult  with  triumph,  imagining  them  grossly  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  whilst  forming  what  they  call  rules  of  probability,  from  the 
manners  of  their  own  times,  there  is  scarce  any  passage  in  all  the 
volumes  of  ancient  poetry,  which  does  not,  on  some  score  or  other, 
foully  disgust  their  curious  and  distinguishing  palates. 

But,  however,  the  heroic  fights  were  carried  on  in  this  manner, 
as  most  of  the  ancient  poets  witness ;  yet  in  nearer  ages,  when  they 
tell  us  men's  strength  and  courage  were  lessened,  but  their  policy 
and  conduct  improved,  we  seldom  find  any  mention  of  stones,  ex- 
cept in  sieges,  where  the  defenders  frequently  rolled  down  vast 
rocks  upon  their  enemies  heads.  They  were  likewise  cast  out  of 
several  engines,  of  which  the  most  common  in  field  engagements 
was, 

XQiriin,  a  sling;  which  we  are  told  by  some,  was  invented  by 
the  natives  of  the  Balearian  islands,  where  it  was  managed  with  so 
great  art  and  dexterity,  that  young  children  were  not  allowed 
any  food  by  their  mothers,  till  they  could  sling  it  down  from  the 

*  v.sae. 
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beam,  where  it  was  placed  aioft c ;  and  when  they  arrived  to  be  of 
age  to  serve  in  the  wars,  this  was  the  principal  of  their  offensive 
arms ;  it  being  customary  for  all  of  them  to  be  furnished  with 
three  slings,  which  either  hung  about  their  necks,  according  to 
Eustathius d ;  or  were  carried,  one  on  their  necks,  one  in  their 
bauds,  a  third  about  their  loins  '.  Hence  the  Balearian  slings  are 
famous  in  ancient  writers.  I  shall  observe  only  this  one  instance 
out  of  Ovid  f  ; 

Non  tecus  exarsit,  quant  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Fundajacii  ;  voiat  illud,  et  tncandetdt  eundo, 
Et  quo*  non  habuit,  tub  nubibus  iuvenit  ignes* 

-  He  burnt  within, 

Just  like  the  lead  the  Balearian  sling 

Hurls  out;  you  hear  the  bullet  whistling  fly, 

And  heat  attends  it  all  along  the  sky, 

The  fire  it  wants  itself,  the  clouds  above  supply. 

It  was  likewise  common  in  Greece,  especially  among  the  Acarna- 
nians g,  who  were  well  skilled  in  managing  it,  and  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  invented  it :  others  give  that  honour  to  the  JEto- 
lians  h.  But  none  of  the  Grecians  managed  it  with  so  great  art 
and  dexterity  as  the  Achaians,  who  inhabited  iEgium,  Dyma,  and 
Patrae :  they  were  brought  up  to  this  exercise  from  their  infancy l, 
and  are  thought  -by  some  to  have  excelled  the  Balearian* :  whence 
it  became  a  custom  to  call  any  thing  directly  levelled  at  the  mark* 
A#***#»  fibif  K  This  weapon  was  used  for  the  most  part  by  th$ 
common  and  light  armed  soldiers :  Cyrus  as  said  to  have  thought 
it  very  unbecoming  an  officer k ;  and  Alexander  endeavouring  to 
render  his  enemies  as  contemptible  to  his  own  soldiers  as  he  could, 
tells  them, '  they  were  a  confused  and  disorderly  rabble,  some  of 
them  having  no  weapon,  but  a  javelin  :  others  were  designed  tor 
no  greater  service,  than  to  cast  stones  out  of  a  sling ;  and  very 
few  were  regularly  armed1.'  The  form  of  a  siing  we  may  learn 
from  Dionysius,  by  whom  the  earth  is  said  to  resemble  it,  being 
not  exactly  spherical,  but  extended  out  in  length,  and  broad  in 
the  middle ;  for  slings  resemble  a  platted  rope,  somewhat  broad 
in  the  middle,  with  an  oval  compass,  and  so  by  •little  and  little  de- 
creasing into  two  thongs,  or  reins.  The  geographer's  words  are 
these  m : 

c  Vegetlus  de  re  militari,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  b  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  la 

Lucius  Floras,  lib.  ill.  cap.  8.    Diodorus  h  Strata. 

Siculus,  lib.  v.  Strata,  lib.  iii.  i  Uvius,  lib.  xxxviii. 

d  Commentario  in  Dionysium.  j  Suidas. 

c  Lycophron,  ejusque  Scholiastes,  v.  h  Xcnoph.  Cyrop*  lib.  tii. 

635.  I  Curtius,  lib.  iv. 

r  Metaphor,  lib.  ii.  v.  727.  *  ntgorytfr,  ▼.  5. 
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2*t*»*  iiMJi 

Its  matter. teems  not  to  have  been  alwajs  the  same ;  in  Homer  we 
find  it  composed  of  a  sheep's  fleece ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  heroes 
being  wounded  in  the  band,  Agenor  binds  it  with  a  sling  n : 


▲fob  (se,  xup)  ft  tmXhn*  &r(ipf  ««# 
IfirJ/wj,  iff  *£•  04  &if*V«v  l&  irifuu  X**t. 

A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  side, 

At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplies.  fori. 


Out  of  it  were  cast  arrows,  stones,  and  plummets  of  lead,  called 
ffxiSithf,  or  peAvCtYw  rQ*$i*t  -,  some  of  which  weighed  no  less  than 
an  Attic  pound,  i.  e.  an  hundred  drachms.  It  was  distinguished 
into  several  sorts ;  some  were  managed  by  one,  others  by  two, 
some  by  three  cords. 

The  manner  of  slinging  was  by  whirling  it  twice  or  thrice  about 
their  head,  and  so  casting  out  the  bullet.  Thus  Mezeutius  in  Vir- 
gil*; 

Ipse  ter  adducta  circum  caput  egit  habena. 
Thrice  round  his  bead  die  loaded  sling  he  whirled. 

But  Vegetans  commends  those  as  the  greatest  artists,  that  cast  out 
the  bullet  with  one  turn  about  the  head.  How  far  this  weapon 
carried  its  load  is  expressed  in  this  verse  : 

Fundwa  Varro  vocat,  quern  pouts  mittert  funda* 

Its  force  was  so  great,  that  neither  head-piece,  buckler,  or  any 
other  armour,  was  a  sufficient  defence  against  it;  and  so  vehement 
its  motion,  that  (as  Seneca  reports)  the  plummets  were  frequently, 
melted. 

Lastly,  we  find  mention  of  fireballs,  or  hand-granadoes,  called 
*-v{«C«'a«i  A/fo,  &c.  One  sort  of  them  are  called  r*vr«A*«,  or  <r**w 
a/3i4,  which  were  composed  of  wood,  and  some  of  them  a  foot, 
others  a  cubit  in  length :  their  heads  were  armed  with  spikes  of 
iron,  beneath  which  were  placed  torches,  hemp,  pitch,  or  such 
like  combustible  matter,  which  being  set  on  fire,  they  were  thrown 
with  great  force  towards  the  enemy's  first  ranks,  head  foremost, 
whereby  the  iron  spikes  being  fastened  to  whatever  came  in  their 
way,  they  burned  down  all  before  them  p  :  wherefore  they  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  leaguers,  to  demolish  the  enemy's 
works ;  though  my  author  mentioned  no  such  thing. 

Concerning  military  apparel,  nothing  certain  or  constant  can 
be  related ;  only  it  may  be  observed,  that  Lycurgus  ordered  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  clothe  their  soldiers  with  scarlet ;  the  reason 

*  Iliad.  /.  ▼,  599.  °  jEneid.  iz.  ▼.  587.  P  Suidas. 
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of  which  institution  seems  either  tojhave  been,  because  that  colour 
is  both  soonest  imbibed  by  cloth,  and  most  lasting  and  durable  «  ; 
or  on  the  account  'of  its  brightness  and  splendour,  which  that 
lawgiver  thought  conducive  to  raise  men's  spirits,  and  most  suit- 
able to  minds  animated  with  true  valour';  or,  lastly,  because  it 
was  most  proper  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood,  a  sight  of  which 
might  either  dispirit  the  raw  and  unexperienced  soldiers  of  their 
own  party,  or  inspire  their  enemies  with  fresh  life  and  vigour*: 
which  Eustathius  observes  to  have  been  well  and  wisely  consider- 
ed, when  he  comments  on  that  passage  of  Homer,  where  the  cow- 
ardly Trojans,  upon  seeing  Ulysses's  blood  flow  from  his  wound, 
receive  new  courage,  and  animating  one  another,  rush  with  united 
force  upon  the  hero c : 

T(*kt  ft  fuymivfUh  Wei  fU»  «7/»*  Oivnfo. 
KtzXofum  xut  ffJttXctf  W  «Jry  «■«»«*  iC«r«v» 

— —  The  Trojans  saw  Ulysses*  blood 
Gush  from  his  wounds ;  then  with  new  life  ingpir'd 
Each  stir'd  the  other  up,  and  with  joint  force 
Rush'd  on  the  hero. 

It  is  farther  remarkable  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  never  en- 
gaged their  enemies  but  with  crowns  and  garlands  upon  their 
heads u,  though  at  other  times  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  or- 
naments :  hereby  ascertaining  themselves  of  success,  and,  as  it 
were,  anticipating  their  victory,  crowns  being  the  ordinary  re- 
wards presented  to  conquerors  in  all  the  parts  of  Greece.  So  won- 
derful, indeed,  were  the  old  Lacedaemonian  courage  and  fortune, 
that  they  encountered  their  enemies  fearless  and  unconcerned,  join- 
ing battle  with  assurance  of  victory ;  which  was  3  thing  so  com- 
mon to  them,  that  for  their  greatest  successes,  they  seldom  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  any  more  than  a  cock  :  nor  were  they  much  elevated 
when  the  happy  news  arrived,  nor  made  presents  of  any  value  to 
the  messengers  thereof,  as  was  usual  in  other  cities :  for  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  we  find  the  person  that  carried 
the  express  of  victory,  rewarded  only  with  a  piece  of  powdered 
beef*. 

The  soldiers  usually  carried  their  own  provisions,  which  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  salt  meat,  cheese,  olives,  onions,  &c. 
To  which  end  every  one  had  a  vessel  of  wickers  w,  with  a  long, 

*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  «  Iliad  A.',  v.  459. 

r  Plutarch.  InsUtut.  Laconic*  u  Xenphon,  item  Plut.  Lycurg*. 

*  Plutloc.  cit.  ^lianus,"  UKvicap.  6.      T  Plutarchus  Agesilao. 
Valerius  Maximus.  lib.  ii.  cap.  f  •  w  Aristophan.  Schol.  Acharnens. 
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narrow  neck,  called  yvA»r,  whence  men  with  long  necks  are  by 
the  comedian  termed  in  derision  vvAmv^ims  x. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Officers  in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  Armies. 

X  he  Grecian  cities  being  governed  by  different  laws,  tfte  nature 
and  titles  of  their  offices,  whether  in  military  or  civil  affairs,  must 
of  consequence  be  distinguished.  Wherefore,  it  being  an  endless 
undertaking  to  recount  the  various  commands  throughout  the 
whole  Grecian  nation,  I  shall  only  present  you  in  this  place  with 
a  short  view  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemo- 
nian armies. 

In  the  primitive  times,  when  most  states  were  governed  by 
kings,  the  supreme  command  belonged  to  them  of  course ;  and  it 
was  one  principal  part  of  their  duty  towards  their  subjects,  to  lead 
them  forth  in  person  against  their  enemies,  and  in  siugle  combat 
to  encounter  the  bravest  of  them  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  And 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  any  prince,  through  cowardice,  or 
other  weakness,  was  judged  unable  to  protect  his  people,  it  was 
customary  for  them,  withdrawing  their  allegiance,  to  substitute  9 
person  better  qualified  in  his  place ;  a  memorable  instance  where- 
of we  have  in  Thynioetes  an  Athenian  king,  who  declining  a 
challenge  sent  by  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia,  was  deposed  without 
farther  ado,  and  succeeded  by  a  foreigner,  one  Melanthius  a  Mes- 
senian,  who  undertook  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  Athens  on  the 
Boeotians  y. 

Yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  was  not  impracticable  for  the  king  to 
nominate  a  person  of  eminent  worth  and  valour  to  be  his  n«Jup«{- 
X*,  or  general,  who  either  commanded  under  the  king,  or,  when 
the  emergency  of  other  affairs  required  his  absence,  supplied  his 
place:  which  honourable  gost  was  conferred  by  king  Erectheus 
upon  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthiisr,  in  the  Eleusiuian  war  *. 

But  the  government  being  at  length  devolved  upon  the  people, 
affairs  were  managed  after  a  new  method ;  for  all  the  tribes  being 
invested  with  an  equal  share  of  power,  it  was  appointed  that  each 
of  them  should  nominate  a  commander  out  of  their  own  body. 

*  Face*    *  Vide  Arch*olog.  nostr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  90.  in  Arsffo*    *  Fausan.  AtticU, 

Vol.  II.  & 
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That  this  was  done  in  the  time  of  Cimon,  appears  from  Plutarch  \ 
But  whether  each  of  the  tribes  perpetually  made  choice  of  one  of 
their  own  bod)',  or  sometimes  named  men  of  other  tribes,  is  not 
very  certain.     No  person  was  appointed  to  this  command,  unless 
he  had  children  and  land  within  the  territory  of  Athens  \     Those 
were  accounted  pledges  to  the  commonwealth.    And  sometimes 
the  children  were  punished  for  the  treason  of  their  fathers ;  which, 
though  seemingly  cruel  and  unjust,  was  yet  antiquum  et  omnium 
civitatum.  an  ancient  custom,  and  received  in  all  cities,  as  Cicero 
hath  observed  *.     He  gives  us  in  the  same  place  an  instance  in 
Themistocles's  children,  who  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  their  fa- 
ther.    Hence  Sinon  in  Virgil,  pretending  to  have  quitted  the  Gre- 
cian for  the  Trojan  interest,  speaks  thus  of  his  children d  : 

Quo*  Hit  fin  ad  pcmas  ob  noitra  reposcent 
JEffitgia*  et  cuipam  hone  miservrum  morte  piabunt. 

Whom  haply  Greece  to  slaughter  has  decreed, 

And  for  my  fatal  flight  condcmn'd  to  bleed.  put. 

To  return  to  our  subject,    lire  nomination  of  the  generals  w*» 
made  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  on  this  occasiou,  was 
convened  in  the  pnyx,  and  frequently  lighted  on  the  same  persons, 
if  they  behaved  themselves  with  courage  and  prudence,  and  exe- 
cuted their  office  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  reported  of  Phocion,  that  he  was  a  commander 
five-and-forty  times,  though  he  never  sued,  6r  canvassed  for  that 
honour,  but  was  always  promoted  by  the  free  and  voluntary  choice 
of  the  people  c.    Before  their  admission  to  office,  they  took  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  wherein  one  thing  is  more  pecu- 
liarly remarkable,  viz.  that  they  obliged  themselves  to  invade  the 
Megarians  twice  every  year  :  which  clause  was  first  inserted  in  the 
oath  by  a  decree  preferred  by  Charinus,  on  account  of  Anthemo- 
critus,  an  Athenian  herald,  whom  the  Megarians  had  barbarously 
murdered  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopounesian  war*.    This 
done,  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  warlike  preparations, 
was  intrusted  in  their  hands,  to  be  employed  and  managed  as  they 
judged  convenient ;  yet  was  not  their  power  absolute  and  unlimit- 
ed, it   being  wisely  ordered,   that  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
command,  they  should  be  liable  to  reuder  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration :  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,    it   seemed 
fit  to  exempt  them  from  this  restraint,  and  send  them  with  full 

*  Cimoltt.  d  dEneid.  lib.  iL  ▼.  139. 
b  Coull  Petatos  Comment  in  Leges        c  Plutarch.  Phocion* 

Attica*.  Dinarchus  in  Demosthenem.  f  Plutarch.  Pericle. 

*  Epist  xvi  ad  Brutum.  Conf.  Ccelius 
Rhodiginut,  lib,  xir.  cap.  12. 
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and  undontroulable  authority,  and  then  they  were  stiled  Aw-«*{*- 
t#$i*  * :  which  title  was  conferred  on  Aristides,  when  he  was  gene- 
ral, at  the  famous  battle  of  Plataea ;  upon  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and 
Lamachus,  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  several  others  h.  These 
commanders  were  ten,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Athenian 
tribes,  and  all  called  2r{«mr«J,  being  invested  with  equal  power, 
and  about  the  first  times  of  their  creation  frequently  dispatched 
all  together  in  expeditions  of  concern  and  moment,  where  every  one 
enjoyed  the  supreme  command  by  days.  But  lest,  in  controvert- 
ed matters,  an  equality  of  voices  should  retard  their  proceedings, 
we  find  an  eleventh  person  joined  in  commission  with  them,  and 
called  n*Aqu«g;go$,  whose  vote,  added  to  either  ef  the  contesting 
parties,  weighed  down  the  balance,  as  may  appear  from  Herodo- 
tus's  account  of  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Median  war.  To  the 
same  person  the  coihmand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  belonged 
of  right '. 

"  But  afterwards,  it  was  looked  on  as  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
not  very  expedient,  for  so  many  generals  to  be  sent  with  equal 
power  to  manage  military  affairs :  wherefore,  though  the  ancient 
number  was  elected  every  year,  they  were  not  all  obliged  to  attend 
the  wars ;  but  one,  two,  or  more,  as  occasion  required,  were  dis- 
patched to  that  service :  the  polemarchus  was  diverted  to  civil 
business,  and  became  judge  of  a  court,  where  he  had  cognizance  of 
law-suits  between  the  natives,  or  freemen  of  Athens,  and  foreign- 
ers :  the  rest  of  the  generals  had  every  man  his  proper  employ- 
ment ;  yet  none  were  wholly  free  from  military  concerns,  but  de- 
termined all  controversies  that  happened  amongst  men  of  that  pro- 
fession, and  ordered  all  the  affairs  of  war  that  lay  in  the  city  K 
Hence  they. came  to  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts;  one  they 
termed  r»;  m-J  w  )j«<«iiVi«?,  because  they  administered  the  city 
business ;  the  other,  rbs  Wl  rZr  i*\m9  from  their  concern  about  arms. 
The  latter  of  these  listed  and  disbanded  soldiers,  as  there  was  oc- 
casionk,  and,  in  abort,  had  the  whole  management  of  war  devolv- 
ed upon  them,  during  their  continuance  in  that  post,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  long,  it  being  customary  for  the  generals 
who  remained  in  the  city,  to  take  their  turns  of  serving  in  the  war1. 
T«t/*cx«  were  likewise  ten  (every  tribe  having  the  privilege  of 

*  Suidas.  j  Demosthenes  Phil  t pp. 

b  Plutarchus  Aristide,  &&  k  Idem  Orat  de  Epitrierch,  Plutar- 

i  Herodotus  Erato.  chus  Phocione. 

I  Ulpianus  in  Medianam. 

*  2 
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electing  one),  and  commanded  next  under  the  Zrg«raya/.  They 
had  the  care  of  marshalling  the  army,  gave  orders  for  their 
marches,  and  what  provisions  every  soldier  should  furnish  himself 
with,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  army  by  public  criers.  They 
had  also  power  to  cashier  any  of  the  common  soldiers,  if  convict- 
ed of  misdemeanours.  Their  jurisdiction  was  only  over  the  foot111* 

"ioTOgxo/,  were  only  two  in  number  n,  and  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  next  under  the  2r{«fnfW0. 

Qv*#tX#  were  ten ;  one  being  nominated  by  every  tribe.  They 
were  subordinate  officers  to  the  *l*Wf;£M,  and  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  discharge  horsemen,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  as  occa- 
sion required  p. 

Thus  much  of  the  general-officers.  The  inferiors  usually  d&» 
rived  their  titles  from  the  squadron,  or  number  of  men  under  their 
command  :  as  \o%ctyoi,  #**<«(£•<,  t*ar«W«g;c«<,  it**i*wh  w^mro&ef- 
X«/,  &c.  Proceed  we,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  commanders  of 
the  Spartan  army. 

The  supreme  command  was  lodged  in  one  person  ;  for  the  I^a- 
cedamonians,  however  fond  of  aristocracy  in  civil  affairs,  found. 
by  experience,  that  in  war,  a  monarchial  government  was  on  se- 
veral accounts  preferable  to  all  others q  :  for  it  happening,  that 
once,  upon  a  difference  in  opinion  between  their  two  kings,  De- 
maratus  and  Cleomenes,  the  former  withdrew  his  part  of  the  arrify, 
and  left  his  colleague  exposed  to  the  enemy,  a  law  was  hereupoo 
enacted,  that,  for  the  future,  they  should  never  command  the 
army  together,  as  had  been  usual  before  that  misfortune r.  Yet 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  safety  and  honour  of  th# 
state  was  in  dispute,  they  had  so  much  prudence,  as  rather,. by 
transgressing  the  letter  of  the  law  to  secure  their  country,  than,  by 
insisting  on  niceties,  to  bring  it  into  danger :  for  we  find  that,  when 
Agis  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Argeans  and  Man- 
tineans,  Plistonax,  his  fellow  king,  having  raised  an  army  out  of 
such  citizens,  as  by  their  age  were  at  other  times  excused  from 
military  service,  went  in  person  to  his  assistance*. 

The  general's  title  (as  some  say)  was  B»'fW  S  which  others  will 
have  common  to  all  other  military  officers.  He  was  ordinarily  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta ;  it  being  appointed  by  one  of  Lycurgus's 

m  Lysias  Orat  pro  MantJthco,  et  da  P  Lyaias  in  locis  citatis. 

neriecta  militia.  Aristopfaanis  Scholiast  *  Isoorates  ad  Nicoclera. 

Avibu*.  r  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

n  Sigonius  de  Rep.  Atbea  *  Thucydides,  lib.  v. 

0  Demosthenes  Midiaiuu  *  Hesychius. 
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laws,  that  this  honour  should  belong  to  the  kings :  but  in  cares  of 
necessity,  as  in  their  king's  minority,  a  protector,  or  viceroy,  call- 
ed *-£&«•;,  was  substituted  for  the  management  of  military,  as  well 
as  civil  affairs u.  It  was  under  this  character  that  Lycurgus  re- 
formed and  new-modelled  the  Lacedaemonian  polity,  and  com- 
manded their  armies,  during  the  infancy  of  king  Charilaus  T.  Pau- 
sanias  also  was  tutor  to  Plistarchus,  when  he  led  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  against  Mardonius,  Xerxes's 
lieutenant,  at  Plataea  w. 

This  only  concerned  their  land-armies ;  for  the  laws  made  no 
provision  for  their  fleets,  their  lawgiver  having  positively  forbid- 
den them  to  meddle  with  marine  affairs.  Wherefore,  when  they 
became  masters  of  a  navy,  they  confiued  not  their  elections  of  ad- 
mirals to  the  royal  house,  but  rather  chose  to  commit  that  great 
trust  to  their  most  able  and  experienced  seamen ;  as  may  appear 
from  the  instances  of  Lysander,  and  several  others,  who  command- 
ed the  Spartan  fleets,  though  never  invested  with  royal  power. 
Nor  was  it  ordinarily  permitted  their  kings,  when  intrusted  with 
land*armies,  to  undertake  the  office  of  admiral.  The  only  person 
honoured  with  those  two  commands  at  the  same  time,  was  the 
great  Agesilaus  x. 

The  king,  however  limited  and  restrained  when  at  home,  was 
supreme  and  absolute  in  the  army,  it  being  provided,  by  a  parti- 
cular precept  of  the  law,  that  all  others  should  be  subordinate  to 
him,  and  ready  to  obey  his  commauds  y.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  not  always  left  wholly  to  himself,  and  the  prosecution  of 
his  own  measures,  it  being  customary  for  some  of  the  magistrates, 
called  ephori,  to  accompany  him  and  assist  him  with  their  ad- 
vice ».  To  these,  on  some  occasions,  others  were  joined.  When 
Agis  had  unadvisedly  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Argians,  at 
a  time  when  it  lay  in  his  power  to  have  forced  them  to  accept  of 
terms  far  more  honourable  to  his  country,  the  Spartans  highly  re- 
sented his  imprudence,  and  enacted  a  decree,  that  he  should  never 
again  command  an  army,  without  ten  counsellors  to  go  along  with 
him.  Whether  the  succeeding  kings  were  hereby  obliged,  does 
Hot  fully  appear ;  but  it  seems  probable  they  were  not  sent  to  the 
wars  without  a  council,  consisting,  if  not  of  the  same,  however  of 

u  Xenophon  de  Repub.  Lacedatm.  z  Plutarchua  Agesilao. 

T  Puitarehos  Lycurgp.  T  Herodotus,    fib.    vi.    Thucydidea, 

w  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Piutarcbus,  lib.  y. 

Cornelius  Negus,  Pausanias.  *  Xenophon  'EXkufmmt  lib.  H. 
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a  considerable  number  of  the  wisest  men  in  Sparta.  Agesipolis 
was  attended  with  no  less  than  thirty*;  and  though  the  tender- 
ness of  his  age  might  occasion*  that  extraordinary  provision,  yet, 
in  wars  of  great  concern  or  danger,  and  such  as  were  carried  on  in 
remote  countries,  kings  of  the  greatest  experience  and  most  emi- 
nent for  conduct,  were  not  trusted  without  a  great  number  of 
counsellors;  for  we  are  told,  that  Agesilaus  himself,  when  he 
made  his  expedition  into  Asia,  was  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  to  take  thirty  along  with  himb. 

Besides  these,  the  general  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  valiant 
Spartans,  called  'imfa,  or  horsemen,  who  fought  about  his  per- 
son*, and  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  Romulus's  life- 
guards, called  celeresy  or  light-horse,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
reports.  Before  him  fought  all  those  that  had  obtained  prizes  in 
the  sacred  game?,  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable posts  in  the  army,  and  esteemed  equivalent  to  all  the  glo- 
rious rewards  conferred  on  those  victors  in  other  cities  <*• 

The  chief  of  the  subordinate  officers  was  called  n«Aip«ggtt .  The 
titles  of  the  rest  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  names  of  the 
parties  udder  their  command,  being  $11  derived  from  them ;  such 

as,  Avftxyiy),  Iltrmxc fj)£t{,  £r^or«^«i,  &C. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  several  Divisions  and  Forms  of  the  Grecian  Army  with 

other  Military  Terms. 

The  whole  army,  as  compounded  of  horse  and  foot,  yras  called 
«-g«<n«.  The  front  pir**™,  or  «*(*«-•*  £vyW  the  right-hand  man  of 
which,  as  in  other  places,  was  B-gwrartt*  the  wings,  xi{«r*,  of 
which  some  make  Pan,  Bacchus 's  general  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
to  have  been  the  first  inventor;  the  soldiers  herein,  tipd  their 
leader,  *-*$*f-if«r  those  in  the  middle  ranks,  fcifwiwi*  the  rear 
fV#«T«$  £vyd$,  •£{«,  and  the  person  that  brought  up  the  rear,  •v^yn, 
or  mr$tyv\*lc-  which  seem  to  have  been  common  names  for  any 
others  that  obtained  the  like  places  in  smaller  bodies. 

nifc«-«f  was  a  party  of  five  soldiers ;  its  leader,  n^jr«2^^#f. 

*  Xenophon  (EXX«««m  lib.  ▼.  c  Thucydidea,  lib.  ▼. 

b  Plutarcbus  Agesilso  et  Xenophon.       d  Fluuurchus  lycuigo. 

•'  Ozbictiu. 
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At***  of  ten ;  its  leader,  AutHm^x^    And  so  of  the  rest. 

Aix**t  consisted  of  eight,  as  others  of  twelve,  or  as  some  of  six- 
teen, which  was  a  complete  >.«#•*,  though  some  make  that  to  con- 
tain no  less  than  twenty-five.  It  is  sometimes  termed  ri%H>  or  #V 
x«m«,  and  its  leader  As#*jh  . 

A/ptfgf*,  or  'HpiA*x<«,  was  an  half  a^h  *  its  leader  Ai^/nK,  or 

SvAA^*^  was  a  conjunction  of  several  a«^«#-  sometimes  it  is 
termed  rvfwri* ,  which  consisted  of  four  half,  or  two  complete  aI^m, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  men. 

nirnx4JT*{xi*,  however  the  name  imports  only  fifty,  was  usually 
a  double  rvr****,  consisting  of  four  a«£«<,  or  sixty-four  men :  whence 
its  leader  was  not  only  termed  ntrrwUfrm^xt *  hut  Ttr^xm,  and  for 
*-i>r**«M-«(;&f'«,  we  sometimes  find  maggot. 

*Exm*irrmtx>*y  sometimes  called  ««fc,  consisted  of  two  of  the  for- 
mer, containing  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men.  Its  com- 
mander was  anciently  called  Tm^jm^cH,  but  afterwards  the  name  of 
'  Ex*rirr*txf  generally  prevailed.  To  every  iuKvnwgg/*  were  as- 
signed five  necessary  attendants,  called  ve*t«x™,  as  not  being 
reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers.    These  were, 

1 .  Xt{*t •**{«{,  the  crier,  who  conveyed  by  voice  the  words  of 
command.  He  was  usually  a  man  of  strong  lungs :  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  in  story  was  Homer's  Stentor,  who,  he  tells  us, 
was  able  to  shout  as  loud  as  any  fifty  f  • 

"Evfo  r&V  tin  $U  AimAtHf  *H^i, 

nOf  rifi*  **&**•*%,  %*&»  AkX$4  aivrrfsmw. 

Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd, 

And  shouts,  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice  aloud; 

Stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 

Whose  notes  surpass  the  force  of  fifty  tongues.  pon, 

2.  ZsptjJfecaf ,  the  ensign,  remitted  by  signs  the  Officer's  com- 
mands to  the  soldiers ;  and  was  of  use  in  conveying  things  not  to 
be  pronounced  openly,  or  discovered,  and  when  the  noise  of  war 
drowned  the  crier's  voice. 

3.  z*xmf*riK,  or  trumpeter,  was  necessary,  as  well  to  signify  to 
the  soldiers  the  will  of  their  commanders,  when  dust  rendered  the 
two  former  useless,  as  to  animate  and  encourage  them,  and  on 
several  other  accounts. 

4.  "YangfTw,  was  a  servant,  that  waited  on  the  soldiers,  to  supply 
them  with  necessaries.  These  four  were  placed  next  to  the  fore- 
most rank, 

f.  ▼.  784. 
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5.  Ovgay^,  the  lieutenant,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care 
that  none  of  the  soldiers  were  left  behind,  or  deserted, 

ZvfT*[ft*,  *#t*r*fa,  -fyiX*yU,  and,  according  to  some,  |fy«J?«  was 
compounded  of  two  t«{m?,  being  made  up  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men.    The  commander,  2vrr«{p«r*(£tf. 

HifTtuc6<ruti%U,  or  Zivayb,  contained  two  wtTiyp*r*9  i.  e.  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men.    The  commander's  name  was  nifr«jcw*{- 

#iK,  Or  Mtvmylf. 

XiXt*txU,  vvrppp*,  and  (as  some  think),  iuctyU  was  the  former 
doubled,  and  consisted  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-four.  The  com- 
mander, X*A/«gg«f,  X*AA«r«f,  or  J,vfpp.p*Ttt$xn<, 

MtZ«ZX'*>  by  some  called  r&f,  by  others  «*-<$t?*y/*,  contained  two 
of  the  former,  i.  e.  two  thousand  and  forty-eight.  The  comman- 
der, Mf{«££iw,  TfAaggirc,  or  E*¥$i»«fo. 

4«A«yj*g;g/«#  sometimes  called  pig** ,  mwrfti  *ig«*#*,  ?/?*?>  M*d  by 
the  ancients  rg*ro{7«>  was  compounded  of  two  riAq,  and  contain- 
ed four  thousand  four  score  and  sixteen ;  or  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six,  according  to  others.    The  officer,   Q*x*y[*tx&>  and 

2T5*n»y»f. 

A/?«A*{V«*  xi{*<,  IxkxffMy  and  {as  some  think),  ^a* ,  was  almost 
a  duplicate  of  the  former ;  for  it  consisted  of  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two.    The  commander's  title  was  K^a^xftf* 

Tir{«?«;uf(V«{x«<«  contained  about  two  J<p*A*(V&4,  or  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  fourscore  and  four.    The  commander,  t«- 

0«x*y{  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men, 
sometimes  of  eight  thousand ;  but  a  complete  <p*x*yl  is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  Ti*g«?«A«fy«{£i«.  Several  other  numbers  are  signi- 
fied by  this  name,  it  being  frequently  taken  for  the  whole  body  of 
foot,  and  as  often  in  general  for  any  company  of  soldiers.  Indeed 
the  Grecian  battles  were  usually  ranged  into  an  order  peculiarly 
termed  phalanx;  which  was  of  such  strength,  that  it  was  able  to 
bear  any  shock,  with  what  violence  soever  charged  upon  them. 
The  Macedonians  were  the  most  famous  for  this  way  of  embattl- 
ing ;  their  phalanx  is  described  by  Polybius  to  be  a  square  battail 
of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank,  and  five  hundred  in 
front ;  the  soldiers  standing  so  close  together,  that  the  pikes  of 
the  fifth  rank  were  extended  three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the 
battail:  the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  servipeable  by. reason  of 
their  distance  from  the  front,  couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  that  stood  before  them ;  and  so  locking  them  together  in 
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file,  pressed  forward  to  support  and  push  on  the  former  ranks, 
whereby  the  assault  was  rendered  more  violent  and  irresistible* 
The  commander  was  called  *»A*ry*c;0K* 

M«««f  ?«A«yfe ,  was  the  length  or  first  rank  of  the  phalanx,  reach- 
ing from  die  farthest  extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  auother.  It 
is  the  same  with  ft*T**'$i,  **{*c#*-*r,  ro/»«,  *-*{«r«£jf ,  *g«r«A«£/«,  «-(«r«- 
rirtu,  vtfirts,  £tfy«?,  &c.  The  ranks  behind  were  called,  according 
to  their  order,  3iv«f«f ,  r^irn  £»Y*f>  &c* 

B«ta,  or  **%*e  Qm**YWft  sometimes  called  r«x«$,  was  the 
depth,  consisting  in  the  number  of  ranks  from  front  to  rear. 

Zvy}  ?«A«yfr,  were  the  ranks  taken  according  to  the  length  of 
the  phalanx. 

Xr/^h  or  xi%,u9  were  the  files  measured  according  to  the  depth. 

AtxeropU  <p*x*yy*s,  the  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  two  equal 
portions,  which  were  termed  s-Atvg«i,  «sg«r«,  Sec.  or  wings :  tbe 
left  of  these  was  xig«f  tv*rvp*f,  and  *g«'  the  right,  *«£««  Jigi**,  «t?«Aif, 

"Ag«£*f,  *f*<p*rt(,  w%*  Q***w*9  the  body,  or  middle  part  be- 
tween the  wings. 

AixrvcfAs  Q*x*yy*9  d*  lessening  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  by 
cutting  off"  some  of  its  files. 

0(#*«,  IrfictjiaixfK,  or  *-«{«/*»**$  ^«A*yg,  acies  recta,  or  the  herse, 
wherein  the  depth  exceeded  the  length. 

uxctyU  Q*xxy%9  differed  from  the  former,  being  broad  in  front, 
and  narrow  in  flank ;  whereas  the  other  was  narrow  in  front,  and 
broad  in  flank  *. 

A#J*  ?«A«yg,  or  obliqua  acies,  when  one  wing  was  advanced  near 
the  enemy's,  to  begin  the  battle,  the  other  holding  off  at  a  conve- 
nient distance. 

Ap?/ro/M«f  $«A«yg,  when  the  soldiers  were  placed  back  to  back, 
that  they  might  every  way  face  their  enemies ;  which  form  of  bat- 
talia was  used  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded. 

Arrlfp*;  QmXmyl  differed  herein  from  the  former,  that  it  was 
formed  length-wise,  and  engaged  at  both  flanks;  whereas  the 
former  engaged  at  front  and  rear. 

Apflrtp*  ZtfpxXxfyb,  when  the  leaders  were  placed  in  both  fronts, 
*  but  the  o£{«y«,  who  followed  the  rear,  transplanted  into  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  their  enemies  were  confronted  on  all  sides. 

An/f^u  }t?«A«fy/«  was  contrary  to  the  former,  having  the  Ov(«- 
y«<  and  their  rear  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders 

*  JEtiui.  Tacticis. 
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who  were  placed  at  other  times  in  the  front,  in  the  midst,  facing 
one  another;  in  which  form,  the  front  opening  in  two  parts,  90 
closed  again,  that  the  wings  succeeded  in  its  place,  and  the  last 
ranks  were  transplanted  into  the  former  place  of  the  wings. 

'OftoUffnt  h<p*\*yyU>  was,  when  both  the  phalanxes  had  their 
officers  on  the  same  side,  one  marching  behind  the  other  in  the 
same  form. 

'Enfeoffs  }tQ*x*yyf*>  when  the  commanders  of  one  phalanx  were 
placed  on  the  right  flank,  in  the  other  on  the  left. 

nsxAiyfti m  ?«A«yg,  when  its  form  was  changed,  as  the  ways  re- 
quired, through  which  it  marched. 

E*-<x*funrc  l«A«y£  represented  an  half  moon,  the  wings  turned 
backwards,  and  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  or, 
on  the  contrary. 

The  same  was  called  *»{**  and  *•/*«,  being  convex  and  hollow* 

%wr*yupn  <p*\*y%,  when  the  parts  of  the  battalia  stood  at  an  un- 
equal distance  from  the  enemy,  some  jutting  out  before  others. 

*Txi£$>*A«Vf<<nf>  when  both  wings  were  extended  beyond  the  ad- 
verse army's  front ;  when  only  one,  fcrig«g{w<f • 

flp*l*£«sfMf  Qdx*y%,  called  likewise  <rpnfeu^,  a  battalia  with  four 
equal,  but  not  rectangular,  sides,  representing  the  figure  of  a  dia- 
mond. This  figure  was  used  by  the  Thessalians,  being  first  con* 
trived  by  their  countryman  Jason.  Indeed  most  of  the  common 
forms  of  battalia  in  Greece,  in  Sicily  also,  and  Persia,  seem  to 
have  been  devised  after  this,  or  some  other  square  b. 

"e^Am,  rostrum,  or  cuneus,  was  a  rhombus  divided  in  the 
middle,  having  three  sides,  and  representing  the  figure  of  a  wedge, 
or  the  letter  A,  The  design  of  this  form  was  to  pierce,  and  enter 
forcibly  into  the  enemy's  body. 

KotAVtCdA",  or  for/ex,  was  the  cuneus  transversed,  and  wanting 
the  basis ;  it  represented  a  pair  of  sheers,  or  the  letter  V  ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  receive  the  cuneus. 

nxit$Ufy  iWnticty  laterculus,  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  figure  of  a 
brick  or  tile,  with  four  unequal  sides;  its  length  was  extended 
towards  the  enemy,  and  exceeded  the  depth. 

nvgyaf,  turns,  was  the  brick  inverted,  being  an  oblong  square, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  tower,  with  the  small  end  towards  the  ene- 
piy.    This  form  is  mentioned  by  Homer ! ; 

Wheeling  themselves  into  a  tower's  form. 
h  JElianus  Tacticis,  qui  ubique  in  hoc  capite  cosaulendus.        i  Iliad.  f*\  T.  43. 
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uWffw  had  an  oblong  figure,  but  approaching  nearer  to  a  circle 
than  quadrangle. 

Ti{*}*»  was  an  army  extended  at  length,  with  a  very  few  men 
in  a  rank,  when  the  ways  they  marched  through  could  not  be 
passed  in  broader  ranks  :  the  name  is  taken  from  a  worm  that  in- 
sinuates itself  into  little  holes  in  wood.  On  the  same  account,  we 
find  mention  of  f  *x*y%  &?««i$«,  so  ranged,  as  it  were,  to  pierce 
through  the  passages. 

TivKwts  <ptlxxyfa  was  the  ranging  soldiers  clpse  together,  so  that, 
whereas  in  other  battalias  every  man  was  allowed  four  cubits  space 
on  each  side,  in  this  he  took  up  only  two. 

2vfa<r*i<rpo<  was  closer  than  the  former,  one  cubit's  room  being 
allowed  to  every  soldier :  it  is  so  called  from  bucklers,  which  were 
all  joined  dose  to  one  another. 

Several  other  forms  of  battalia  may  occur  in  authors,  as  those 
drawn  in  all  other  sorts  of  spherical  figures.  One  of  these  was  called 
Ixn,  first  invented  by  llion  of  Thessaly,  representing  the  figure  of 
an  egg,  into  which  the  Thessalians  commonly  ranged  their  horse  K 
It  is  commonly  taken  for  any  party  of  horse,  of  what  number  so- 
ever, but  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  a  troop  of  sixty- 
four. 

EmA«g£/«  contained  two  tx*i,  i.  e.  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

T*t*mf*£xU  was  a  duplicate  of  the  former,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six ;  for  they  commonly  used  a  sort  of  horse- 
men, called  Tagamw,  or  l*iF*wmr*i9  who  annoyed  their  enemies 
with  missive  weapons,  being  unable  to  sustain  a  close  fight  by  rea- 
son of  their  light  armour.  There  was  likewise  another  sort  of 
Tarentine  horsemen,  who,  having  discharged  their  missive  wea- 
pons, engaged  their  enemies  in  close  fight.  Their  name  was  de- 
rived from  Tarentum  in  Italy,  which  used  to  furnish  out  horsemen 
of  these  sorts  :  but  whether  the  name  of  this  troop  was  taken  from 
the  sort  of  horsemen,  or  the  numbers  being  the  same  with  that 
used  by  the  Tarentines,  is  not  certain. 

'irc*^/*  contained  two  of  the  former,  u  e.  five  hundred  and 
twelve. 

E?j*-*r«{x/«  was  a  double  'i*-*-*^/*,  being  made  up  of  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-four. 

TfA*$  was  the  former  doubled,  containing  two  thousand  and  forty- 


eight. 
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Z*/wyftm  was  equal  to  two  tia*,  being  composed  of  four  thou- 
sand and  ninety-six. 

The  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of  their  army  had  peculiar  names. 

The  whole  army  was  divided  into  M«{«j,  or  regiments.  What 
numbers  of  soldiers  were  ranged  in  each  is  uncertain.  Some  make 
them  five  hundred,  others  seven,  and  some  nine  k  ;  but  at  the  first 
reformation  of  the  commonwealth,  they  seem  not  to  have  exceed- 
ed four  hundred,  who  were  all  footmen.  The  commander  was 
called  v\ifc*z%t l ;  to  whom  was  added  a  subordinate  officer, 
called  Zvpqupvf a ;  the  former  was  colonel,  the  latter  his  lieutenant. 

Al^H  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  M»{« ;  and  though  some  affirm 
there  were  five  Ai%u  in  every  /tug*  n,  yet  the  former  account  seems 
more  ag'reeable  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Spartan  army ;  for  we 
are  assured  by  Xenophon,  that  in  every  M«g«  there  were  four  A«- 

llttrnxtrlf  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  a 
A«;gdf,  and  contained  fifty  men,  as  appears  from  the  name.  The 
commander  hereof  was  styled  rii rm*0irr«{,  nurnxwrjii,  or  num*«r«£. 
Of  these  there  were  eight  in  every  Mog«,  as  the  fore-mentioned  au- 
thor reports. 

EwpccrU  was  the  fourth  part,  or  as  others,  the  half  of  *wn*«cvf, 
contained  twenty-five  men,  and  was  so  called,  because  all  the  soldiers 
therein  were  hmpmi  2u*  rfuyl**  °,  or  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  upon 
a  sacrifice,  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  their  country.  The  com- 
mander was  termed  sMqtt*r«g;giK,  or  h»p*r*i%*s.  Of  these  Xenophon 
affirms  there  were  sixteen  in  every  po'g« ;  which,  together  with  his 
account  of  the  Al%tt  and  nimjxocvi*,  makes  it  evident  that  the  pri- 
mitive Mog«*  consisted  only  of  four  hundred  :  the  disagreement  of 
authors  herein  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  army;  for,  in  succeeding  ages,  the  Spartans  hav- 
ing augmented  their  forces,  still  retained  their  ancient  names,  so 
that  the  eighth  part  of  a  f«og«,  though  perhaps  containing  several 
fifties,  was  still  tenned  airmwis.  The  Roman  battalions,  in  like 
manner,  however  increased  by  new  additions,  were  still  called 
legiones ;  which,  though  at  first  they  contained  no  more  than  three 
thousand  were  afterwards  varied  as  necessity  required,  and  con- 
sisted of  four,  five,  or  six  thousand*  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  their  cohortes,  manipuli,  ordines,  Sec. 

k  Flutarchus  Pelopida.  m  Idem.  'EXAijt.  lib.  ▼!. 

I  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  n  Hesych.  °  Idem* 
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There  are  several  other  military  terms,  an  explication  of  some 
of  which  may  be  expected  iu  this  place. 

ngdTK{i$  is  the  placing  of  any  company  of  soldiers  before  the 
front  of  the  army,  as  9rg«r«gf$  -^txZr,  when  the  light-armed  men  are 
drawn  before  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  begin  the  tight  at  a  distance, 
with  missive  weapons. 

2*-ir«g<$  is  contrary  to  the  former,  and  signifies  the  ranging  of. 
soldiers  in  the  rear. 

ity'raggi*,  when  to  one,  or  both  flanks  of  the  battle,  part  of  the 
rear  is  added,  the  front  of  those  that  are  added  being  placed  in  the 
same  line  with  the  front  of  the  battle. 

"Ttt-flrag/;,  when  the  wings  are  doubled,  by  bestowing  the  light- 
armed  men  under  them  in  an  embowed  form  ;  so  that  the  whole 
figures  resemble  a  three-fold  door. 

*Err*%ig9  nxpprafa,  or  *-g«rtfr«£«,  the  placing  together  of  different 
sorts  of  soldiers,  as  when  light-armed  men  are  ordered  to  fill  up 
void  spaces  between  the  heavy-armed  companies. 

Ti*pfA*Xn  is  distinguished  from  the  former,  as  denoting  the  com- 
pletion of  vacant  spaces  in  the  files  by  soldiers  of  the  same  sort 

E**y»y*  is  a  continued  series  of  battalions  in  marches,  drawn  up 
after  the  same  form  behind  one  another,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
latter  is  extended  to  the  rear  of  the  former :  whence  this  term  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  rhetorical  figure  inductio,  where  certain 
consequences  are  inferred,  in  a  plain  and  evident  method,  from  the 
concession  of  some  antecedents  p. 

n«g«y*y*  differs  herein  from  i*-*y*y«,  that  the  phalanx  proceed* 
eth  in  a  wing,  not  by  file,  but  by  rank,  the  leaders  marching,  not 
directly  in  the  front,  but  on  one  side ;  when  towards  the  left,  it 
was  called  Mrufiog  3r«£«f«yjj ;  when  towards  the  right,  3fgj£  *-«{«- 

Evety»yii  and  *r*$«f*yi  are  distinguished  into  four  sorts ;  for 
when  they  expected  the  enemy,  and  marched  on  prepared  for  him 
only  on  one  side,  they  were  called  ia-afcy*,  or  jr«$«f*yj  ^mVai^* • 
when  on  two  sides,  3/*-Aiv£#*#  when  on  three,  rg/«-Afvg«fa  when 
every  side  was  ready  for  an  assault,  rtr^dxXtv^. 

The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  their  officers  command  were  term- 

ed  xXtrUf. 

ka<V«$  to  tyv,  to  the  right ;  because  they  manage  their  spears 
with  their  right  hands. 

EroyftxAwft  the  retrograde  motion. 

P  Aristot.  Topic,  lib.  j.  QuintiL  lib.  V.  cap.  z.  Cicero. 
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ka<*k  hr  **wti*,  to  the  left,  for  their  bucklers  were  held  ia  their 
left  hands. 

M*r«€«A*  is  a  double  turn  to  the  same  hand,  whereby  their  backs 
were  turned  on  what  before  lay  to  their  faces.  There  were  two 
sorts  of  it: 

1*  M*r«C*Ai  isr*  i^f,  whereby  they  turned  from  front  to  rear, 
which  is  termed  vg<l,  so  that  their  backs  were  towards  their  enemies ; 
whence  it  is  called  ptrctitXn  ««4  r*r  *-#Aip<W».  It  was  always  effected 
by  turning  to  the  right. 

2.  Mir«C«x«  «*  *t*;y  or  iw)  mAyuW*,  from  rear  to  front,  whereby 
they  turned  their  faces  to  their  enemies,  by  moving  twice  to  the 
left. 

E*irg*?«9  tohen  the  whole  battalion,  close  joined  man  to  man, 
made  one  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Av«r{«?i  is  opposed  to  •*•#$■$•?*,  being  the  return  of  such  a  batta- 
lion to  its  former  station. 

rifcjrsr«0p}$>  a  double  WirpQn,  whereby  their  backs  were  turned 

to  the  place  of  their  faces,  the  front  being  transferred  to  the  place 
of  the  rear. 

E««-fg<r9r«0/6«?,  a  treble  brtjpQk,  or  three  wheelings. 

Eh  tyh  «*r«3tfr««,  or  he  ty**  ****MT*w*t>  to  turn  about  to  the 
places  they  were  in  at.  first. 

Eirtiypi* ,  EgiA* rpi* ,  or  E(ixi{4,  countermarch,  whereby  every  sot 
dier,  one  marching  after  another,  changed  the  front  for  the  rear, 
or  one  flank  for  another ;  whence  there  are  two  sorts  of  counter- 
marches, it«r«  A*'x*t ,  and  x***  £vy±,  one  by  files,  the  other  by  ranks ; 
both  are  farther  divided  into  three  sorts ; 

1.  EgiAiypif  M«*i)*'»  **tA  A«£Vf,  invented  by  the  Macedonians, 
was  thus :  first,  the  leaders  of  the  files  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
about,  then  the  next  rank  passed  through  by  them  on  the  same 
hand,  and  being  come  into  the  distant  spaces,  placed  themselves 
behind  the  leaders  of  their  files,  then  turned  about  their  faces  the 
same  way.  In  like  manner  the  third  rank  after  them,  with  the 
fourth,  and  all  the  rest,  till  the  bringers  up  were  last,  and  had 
turned  about  their  faces,  and  again  taken  the  rear  of  the  battle. 
Hereby  the  army  was  removed  into  the  ground  before  the  front, 
and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  turned  backward.  This  appeared 
like  a  retreat,  and  was  for  that  reason  laid  aside  by  Philip  of  Ma* 
cedon,  who  used  the  following  motion  in  its  stead. 

2.  EgcAjyp);  Ad**f  »«r«  A^*f>  invented  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  contrary  to  the  former ;  that  took  up  the  ground  before  the 
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phalanx,  this  the  ground  behind  it,  and  the  soldiers  faces  turned 
the  contrary  way :  in  that  the  motion  was  from  rear  to  front,  in 
this  from  front  to  rear.  JEiian  q  describes  it  two  ways  :  one  was, 
when  the  bringers  up  first  turned  about  their  faces,  the  next  rank 
likewise  turning  their  faces,  began  the  countermarch,  every  man 
placing  himself  directly  before  his  bringer  up ;  the  third  did  the 
like,  and  so  the  rest,  till  the  rank  and  file  leaders  were  first.  The 
other  method  was,  when  the  leaders  of  files  began  the  counter- 
march, every  one  in  the  files  following  them  orderly ;  hereby  they 
were  brought  nearer  to  their  enemies,  and  represented  a  charge. 

3.  EltXtypof  nigral,  or  K^rttceg,  **r*  *•#*?,  was  used  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Cretans ;  it  was  sometimes  termed  #•$•<*,  because  ma- 
naged like  the  Grecian  chori,  which,  being  ordered  into  files  and 
ranks,  like  soldiers  in  battle  array,  and  moving  forward  toward 
the  brink  of  the  stage,  when  they  could  pass  no  farther,  retired, 
one  through  the  ranks  of  another ;  the  whole  chorus  all  the  time 
maintaining  the  same  space  of  ground  they  were  before  possessed 
of;  wherein  this  countermarch  differed  from  the  two  former,  in 
both  which  the  phalanx  changed  its  place. 

EgfAiypit  k*t±  £uy<t,  countermarch  by  rank,  was  contrary*  to 
countermarch  by  file ;  in  the  countermarch  by  file,  the  motion 
was  in  the  depth  of  the  battalia,  the  front  moved  toward  the  rear, 
or  the  rear  toward  the  front,  and  succeeding  into  each  other's 
plate :  iti  this  the  motion  was  in  length  of  the  battalia  flankways, 
the  wing  either  marching  into  the  midst,  or  quite  through  the 
opposite  wing ;  in  doing  this,  the  soldiers  that  stood  last  in  the 
flank  of  the  wing  moved  first  to  the  contrary  wing,  the  rest  of 
every  rank  following  in  their  order.  It  Was  likewise  performed 
throe  ways : 

1.  The  Macedonian  countermarch  began  its  motion  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  wing  nearest  the  enemies,  upon  their  appearing  at  either 
flank,  and  removed  to  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  contrary  wing, 
so  resembling  a  flight 

2.  The  Lacedaemonian  countermarch,  beginning  its  motions  in 
the  wings  farthest  distant  from  the  enemy,  seized  the  ground  nearest 
to  them,  whereby  an  onset  was  represented. 

3.  The  Chorean  countermarch  maintained  its  own  ground,  only 
removing  one  wing  into  the  other's  place* 

bixXttrtdo-au  is  to  double  or  increase  the  battalia,  which  was  effect- 
ed two  ways.    Sometimes  the  number  of  their  men  was  augment- 

*  Tact  o»p.  2S,  cum  Bioghamu  notis. 
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ed,  remaining  still  upon  the  same  space  of  ground ;  sometimes  the 
soldiers,  continuing  the  same  in  number,  were  so  drawn  out  by 
thinning  their  ranks,  or  files,  that  they  took  up  a  much  larger 
space  than  before.  Both  these  augmentations  of  men,  or  ground, 
being  made  either  in  length  or  depth,  occasioned  four  sorts  of  )*- 
wktcrsmo-p*),  which  were  made  by  countermarches. 

1.  AtirXscc-uurffte  ifi^Sv  %*t&  £»y4,  or  nark  p*x*<,  when  fresh  men 
were  inserted  into  ranks,  the  length  of  the  battalia  being  still  the 
same,  but  the  soldiers  drawn  up  closer  and  thicker  than  before. 

2.  AtrXarMtrpts  qtvi^Sff  ju»t«  *•£*?,  or  ««ri  &d&H>  was  when  the  files 
were  doubled,  their  ground  being  of  no  larger  extent  than  before, 
by  ranging  them  close  to  one  another. 

3.  AiwXatrm^kq  rixv  x*tk  £vy«,  or  K*rk  (*%*•?>  when  the  length  of 
die  battalia  was  increased,  without  the  accession  of  new  forces,  by 
placing  the  soldiers  at  greater  distances  from  one  another. 

4.  Aiff-JuerMuyt}*  rlvu  K»xk  xl%xs,  or  lutxk  /3«fo ,  when  the  depth  of 
ground  taken  up  by  an  army  was  rendered  greater,  not  by  adding 
new  files,  but  separating  the  old  to  a  greater  distance. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Grecians 
wete  excellently  skilled  in  the  method  of  embattling  armies ;  and 
maintained  public  professors,  called  rtucrixot,  from  rmrruf,  who  ex- 
ercised the  youth  in  this  art,  and  rendered  them  expert  in  all  thtf 
forms  of  battle,  before  they  adventured  into  the  field. 


CHAP.  VII. 

* 

Of  their  Manner  of  making  Peace  and  declaring  War,  their 

Ambassadors,  #c. 

Before  the  Grecians  engaged  themselves  in  war,  it  was  usual  to 
publish  a  declaration  of  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  by  ambassadors  ;  for,  however  prepared  or  ex- 
cel lentlj  skilled  they  were  in  the  affairs  of  war,  yet  peace,  if  to 
be  procured  upon  honourable  terms,  was  thought  more  eligible ; 
which  custom  was  observed  even  in  the  most  early  ages,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  story  of  Tydeus,  when  Polynices  sent  to  compose 
matters  with  his  brother  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  that  city,  as  we  are  informed  by  Statiusr,  and  se- 
veral others ; 

'  Thebaid.  lib.  ii.  r.  *6&* 
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potior  cunctis  tedit  sententia,fr<tfris 
Pnetenlarejidem,  tutosque  in  regno,  precando 
Bxplorare  aditu*  .•  Audat  ea  munera  Tydeus 
Sponte  tubit 

Long  they  debate,  at  length  by  joint  consent, 

Deem  to  sound  the  brother  king's  intent 

By  embassy,  ere  yet  from  hostile  force, 

They  seek  redress,  the  last  and  worst  resource : 

Fraught  with  th' adventurous  task  bold  Tydeus  glows.         Liwla. 

Nor  was  the  Trojan  war  prosecuted  with  so  great  hazard  and  loss 
to  both  parties,  till  these  means  proved  ineffectual ;  for  we  find 
that  Ulysses  and  Meuelaus  wese  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to 
Troy,  to  demand  restitution;  whence  Anterior  thus  bespeaks 
Helen '. 

m,  yA<  4  hy(i  *«r'  t\Ot  ft*  'OtWifc 
2iv  In*  myyOJm  th  Jiftfyfajp  MtnXd*» 

■  ■  ■  Hither  once 

The  noble  Ithacan,  on  thy  behalf 

Embassador  with  JkUnelaus  came.  cow^im. 

The  same  poet,  in  another  place,  acquaints  us,  that  their  propo- 
sal was  rejected  by  tl?e  Trqjans,  overruled  by  Antimachus,  a  per- 
son of  great  repute  amongst  them,  whom  Paris  had  engaged  in  his 
party  by  a  large  sum  of  money c ; 

X{ writ  AA.i|s»3##*  iihyftifHt  *yX«»  **£*, 
Ow*  Aarx  '£*"*>  Hfu$at  £«>ly  MtuXdf. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train. 

The  sons  of  false  Antimachus  were  slain  ; 

He  who  for  bribes  bis  faithless  counsels  sold, 

And  voted  Helen's  stay  lor  Paris'  gold.  pome. 

Invasions  without  notice  were  looked  on  rather  as  robberies  than 
lawful  wars,  as  designed  rather  to  spoil  and  make  a  prey  of  per- 
,  sons  innocent  and  unprovided,  than  to  repair  any  losses  or  dama- 
ges sustained,  which,  for  aught  the  invaders  knew,  might  have 
been  satisfied  for  an  easier  way.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  what 
Polybius  u  relates  of  the  iEtolians,  that  they  were  held  for  the  com- 
mon out-laws  and  robbers  of  Greece ;  it  being:  their  manner  to  strike 
without  warning,  and  make  war  without  any  previous  and  public 
declaration,  whenever  they  had  opportunity  of  enriching  them- 
selves with  the  spoil  and  booty  of  their  neighbours.  Yet  there 
want  not  instances  of  wars  begun  without  previous  notice,  even  by 
nations  of  better  repute  for  justice  and  humanity  :  but  this .  was 
only  done  upon  provocations  so  great  and  exasperating,  that  no 
recompence  was  thought  sufficient  to  atone  for  them ;  whence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  such  wars  were  of  all  others  the  most  bloody 
and  pernicious,  and  fought  with  excess  of  rage  and  fury ;  the  cop* 

•  Iliad,  y.  v.  200.  •  Iliad.  V.  ?.  1*4.  u  Lib.  jr, 
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testing  parties  being  resolved  to  extirpate  each  other,  if  possible, 
out  of  the  world* 

Ambassadors  were  usually  persons  of  great  worth  or  eminent 
station,  that,  by  their  quality  and  deportment,  they  might  com- 
mand respect  and  attention  from  their  very  enemies :  and  what 
injuries  or  affronts  soever  had  been  committed,  yet  ambassadors 
were  held  sacred  by  all  sides.    Gods  and  men  were  thought  \o  be 
concerned  to  prosecute,  with  the  utmost  vengeance,  all  injuries 
done  to  them ;  whence  (to  omit  several  other  instances),  we  read, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  having  inhumanly  murdered  Xeries's 
ambassadors,  the  gods  would  accept  none  of  their  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  which  were  all  found  polluted  with  direful  omens,  till 
two  noblemen  of  Sparta  were  sent  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  death  of  his  ambassadors  by  their  own* 
That  emperor,  indeed,  gave  them  leave  to  return  in  safety,  without 
any  other  ignominy  than  what  they  suffered  by  a  severe  reflection 
on  die  Spartan  nation,  whose  barbarous  cruelty  he  professed  he 
would  not  imitate,  however  provoked  by  them ;  yet  divine  ven- 
geance suffered  them  not  to  go  unpunished,  but  inflicted  what 
those  men  had  assumed  to  themselves,  upon  their  sons,  who  being 
sent  on  an  embassy  into  Asia,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  and  by  them  put  to  death :  which  my  author  con* 
dudes  to  have  been  a  just  revenge  from  heaven  for  the  Lacedae- 
monian cruelty w.  ' 

Whence  this  holiness  was  derived  upon  ambassadors,  has  been 
matter  of  dispute :  fabulous  authors  deduce  it  from  die  honour 
paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  nip**,  or  heralds,  who  were  either  them* 
selves  ambassadors,  or,  when  others  were  deputed  to  that  service, 
accompanied  them,  being  held  sacred  on  the  account  of  their  ori- 
ginal, because  descended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  same  employment  in  heaven  these  obtained 
upon  earth.  It  is  true,  that  these  men  were  ever  bad  in  great 
esteem,  and  their  persons  held  sacred  and  inviolable ;  whence,  as 
Eustathius  observes,  Ulysses  in  Homer,  when  cast  upon  foreign 
and  unknown  coasts,  usually  sends  an  herald  to  proteet  the  men 
deputed  to  make  discovery  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
persons  of  that  character  being  reverenced  even  in  barbarous  na- 
tions, except  some  few,  such  as  the  Lswtrygones,  or  Cyclopes,  in 
whom  all  sense  of  humanity  was  extinguished  *.  They  were  like- 
wise under  the  care  and  protection  of  Mercury,  the  president  god 

*  Herod*.  Polymn.  cap.  J34.  *  Eustatfr.  Iliad,  i.  p.  83,  84.  ed  Basil. 
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+f  their  occupation,  and  Jupiter7 ;  whence  Achilles  calls  them  the 
messengers,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  Jupiter  *. 

All  hail !  ye  envoys  of  great  Jove  and  men* 

But  these  honours  seem  not  to  have  been  conferred  upon  them  so 
much  because  they  were  descended  from  Mercury  (several  other 
families  to  whom  no  such  respect  was  due,  bearing  themselves 
much  higher  on  their  origiual)  as  upon  account  of  their  office, 
which  being  common  to  tbem  with  other  ambassadors,  seems  to 
have  challenged  an  equal  reverence  to  both.  License  indeed  be- 
ing once  granted  to  treat  persons  of  that  character  injuriously,  all 
hopes  of  peace  and  reconciliationamongst  enemies  must  be  banish- 
ed for  ever  out  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  most  rude  and 
unpolished  ages,  all  sorts  of  ambassadors  were  civilly  entertain- 
ed, and  dismissed  with  safety:  whence  Tydeus's  lady  in  Statius* 
is  prevailed  with  to  let  her  husband  go  ambassador  to  Thebes, 
because  that  title  would  afford  him  protection  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies; 


■Te,fortissime  genth 


JEtolutn,  multum  lachrymis  conata  morari  est 
Dciphile,  $edjutsa  patris,  tutique  regrmou 
Legato,  JutUeque  preces  vicere  sororis. 

Fraught  with  the  adventurous  task  bold  Tydeuj  glows, 
Though  long  oppos'd  by  his  dissuading  spouse ; 
At  length  the  compact  which  in  every  state 
Secures  uY  ambassador  a  safe  retreat, 
His  sire's  commands  and  sitter's  tears  prevail, 
Overcome  her  prayers  and  sink  the  doubtful  scale*         unm* 

The  Athenian  heralds  were  all  of  one  family,  being  descended 
from  Ceryx  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Pandrosus  daughter  to  Ce- 
crops  king  of  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemouian  heralds  were  all  descended  fromTalthybius, 
Agamemnon's  herald,  who  was  honoured  with  a  temple,  and  di- 
vine worship,  at  Sparta  b. 

They  carried  in  their  hands  a  staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  called 
*4{u*i»,  round  which  two  serpents,  withouts  their  crests  erected, 
were  folded,  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  concord  c.  Instead  of 
this,  the  Athenian  heralds  frequently  made  use  of  the  E/gu-uvng, 
which  was  a  token  of  peace  and  plenty,  being  an  olive  branch 
covered  with  wool,  and  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  of  the  earth. 

K«£t/*ffy  or  heralds,  are  by  some  thought  to  differ  from  *-$t<r?i/f, 
or  ambassadors,  in  this ;  that  ambassadors  were  employed  in  trea- 

7  Eustath,  Iliad.  »'.  p.  789.  *  Herodotus,  loccitat  PausaniotLa* 

*  Iliad*  dm  cpnicia. 

»  Thebaid.  lib.  is.  v.  971.  «  Plinius,  lib.  nix.  cap.  & 
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ties  of  peace,  whereas,  heralds  were  sent  to  declare  war  d ; 
this  distinction  is  not  constant  or  perpetual,  the  *«£©**  being  fre- 
quently taken  for  persons  commissioned  to  treat  about  accommo- 
dating differences,  which  may  appear,  as  from  some  of  the  fore* 
cited  places  of  Eustathius,  so  from  several  passages  in  Homer, 
and  other  authors. 

Ambassadors  were  of  two  sorts,  being  either  sent  with  a  limited 
commission,  which  they  were  not  to  exceed,  or  invested  with  full 
power  of  determining  matters  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
The  former  were  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  their  proceed- 
ings ;  the  latter  were  subject  to  no  after  reckoning,  but  wholly 
their  own  masters,  and  for  that  reason  stiled  npaZus  «t}r*»g<ir*gf*, 
plenipotentiaries  e. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  moat  other 
things  their  customs  were  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
lo  likewise  in  their  choice  of  ambassadors  had  this  peculiar,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  deputed  men,  between  whom  there  was  no 
very  good  correspondence ;  supposing  it  most  improbable,  that 
such  persons  should  so  far  trust  one  another,  as  to  conspire  to- 
gether against  the  commonwealth.  For  the  same  reason,  it  was 
thought  a  piece  of  policy  hi  that  state  to  raise  dissensions  between 
their  kings  F. 

Their  leagues  were  of  three  sorts.  1.  A  bare  «•*■•>$},  mAta,  upm* 
or  peace,  whereby  both  parties  were  obliged  to  cease  from  all  acts 
of  hostility,  and  neither  to  molest  one  another,  nor  the  confede- 
rates of  either. 

2.  Extftitw*)  whereby  they  obliged  themselves  to  assist  one  ano- 
ther in  case  they  should  be  invaded* 

S.  Ztw«x/a,  whereby  they  covenanted  to  assist  one  another  as 
well  when  they  made  invasions  upon  others,  as  when  themselves 
were  invaded,  and  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies  8. 

All  these  covenants  ftere  solemnly  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths ; 
the  manner  of  which  I  have  already  described  in  a  former  book  h  : 
to  the  end  they  might  lie  under  a  greater  obligation  to  preserve 
thent  inviolate,  we  find  it  customary  to  engrave  them  upon  tables, 
which  they  fixed  up  at  places  of  general  concourse,  that  all  the 
'world  might  be  witnesses  of  their  justice  and  fidelity.  Thus  we 
find  the  articles  of  treaty  between  Athens  and  Sparta  not  only  pub- 

d  Suidw.  f  AristoUles  Politic,  lib.  ii 

«  Vide  Archeol,  nostr.  lib.  I  cap.  15-        S  Suidas.  l>  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 
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lished  in  those  cities,  but  at  the  places  where  the  Olympian,  Pythi- 
an, and  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated '.  Others  exchanged 
certain  tessera,  in  Greek  rv/tC«x«,  which  might  be  produced  oh  any 
occasion,  as  evidences  of  the  agreement.  The  covenant  itself  wsp 
also  called  by  the  same  name 3-  Farther,  to  continue  the  remem- 
brance of  mutual  agreements  fresh  in  their  minds,  it  was  not  un* 
common  for  states  thus  united,  interchangeably  to  send  ambassa- 
dors,  who,  on  some  appointed  day,  when  the  people  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  should  openly  repeat,  and,  by  mutual  consent,  con- 
firm their  former  treaty.  This  we  find  practised  by  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Spartans  after  their  fore-mentioned  league,  the  Spartan, 
ambassadors  presenting  themselves  at  Athens  upon  the  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  Athenians  at  Sparta  on  the  festival  of  Hya- 
cinthus. 

Their  manner  of  declaring  war,  was  to  send  an  herald,  who 
bade  the  persons  who  had  injured  them  to  prepare  for  an  invasion, 

«  and  sometimes,  in  token  of  defiance,  cast  a  spear  towards  them. 
The  Athenians  frequently  let  loose  a  lamb  into  their  enemies  ter- 
ritories; signifying  thereby,  that  what  was  then  an  habitation  for 
men,  should  be  laid  waste  and  desolate,  and  become  a  pasture  for 
sheep  k.  Hence  *p*  *p£ti*x%»  came  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
entering  into  a  state  of  war. 

This  was  rarely  done  without  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
die' gods ;  the  soothsayers,  and  all  sorts  of  diviners  were  consulted, 
the  oracles  enriched  with  presents,  and  no  charge  or  labour  spared 
to  engage  heaven  (so  they  imagined)  to  their  party  :  instances  of 
this  kind  are  almost  as  common  as  the  declarations  of  war,  which 
was  never  undertaken  before  the  gods  had  been .  consulted  about 
the  issue.  Nor  was  the  verdict  of  a  single  deity  thought  sufficient ; 
but  in  wars  of  great  moment  and  consequence,  whereon  the  safety 
of  their  country  and  liberties  depended,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
whole  train  of  prophetical  divinities,  soliciting  all  with  earnejr* 
prayers  lifted  up  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  costly  offering;  a 
magnificent  presents,  to  favour  them  with  wholesome^  declared 

"  remarkable  example  whereof  we  have  in  Crcesu*^  ^e  gamers  of 

war  again*  the  ^«» ;j^^co^;n Greece, in cpiwult- 
his  own  gods,  and  jail  the  ~<&i--*~*  . .       c  #M..„irA  ue 

ing  Whi<f he  had  *****  *»*  VMt  V**™*  °f  ^^  ■ 


J  HarpocraUon's  X*WVX#* 
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dispatched  ambassadors  as  far  as  Libya  loaden  with  wealth,  to  ask 
advice  of  Jupiter  Hamraon1. 

When  they  were  resolved  to  begin  the  war,  it  was  customary 
to  offer  sacrifices,  and  make  large  vows  to  be  paid  upon  the  sue** 
cess  of  their  enterprise.  Thus,  when  Darius  invaded  Attica,  Cal~ 
limachus  made  a  vow  to  Minerva,  that,  if  she  would  vouchsafe 
the  Athenians  victory,  he  would  sacrifice  upon  her  altars  as  many 
he-goats  as  should  equal  the  number  of  the  slain  among  their 
enemies.  Nor  was  this  custom  peculiar  to  Greece,  but  frequently 
practised  in  most  other  countries :  many  instances  occur  in  the 
histories  of  Rome,  Persia,  8tc.  The  Jews  used  the  same  me- 
thod to  engage  the  divine  favour,  as  may  appear  from  Jephthah'a 
vow,  when  he  undertook  to  be  captain  over  Israel  against  the  Am- 
monites *. 

4 

After  all  these  preparations,  though  the  posture  of  affairs  ap- 
peared never  so  inviting,  it  was  held  no  less  impious  than  danger- 
ous to  march  against  their  enemies,  till  the  season  favoured  their  » 
enterprise ;  for,  being  extremely  superstitious  in  the  observation  of 
omens  and  days,  till  those  became  fortunate,  they  durst  not  make 
any  attempts  upon  their  enemies.    An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  any 
other  of  those  they  esteemed  unlucky  accidents,  was  enough  to-de» 
ter  them  from  marching :  and  if  all  other  things  promised  success, 
yet  they  deferred  their  expedition  till  one  of  the  days  they  looked 
on  as  fortunate,  invited  them  to  it.     The  Athenians  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  march  fr™*  tS)^"*,  before  the  seventh  ° ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  proverb,  whereby  persons,  who  undertook  any 
business  unseasonably,  and  before  the  proper  time,  were  said  to  do 
it  Ipt^  iQipn  °.     But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  all  others  the 
most  nice  and  scrupulous  in  these  observations;    their  lawgiver 
having  commanded  them  to  pay  a  critical  and  inviolate  obedience 
to  the  celestial  predictions,  and  to  regulate  all  their  proceedings, 
**  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs,  by  the  appearance  of  the  hea- 
vemy%qg)ies.  amongst  the  rest  they  were  obliged,  by  a  particular 
precept,  nc*^fr>  march  before  the  full  moon  p ;  for  that  planet 
was  beheted  to^^-  particular  influence  upon  their  affairs,  to 
bless  them  with  succes^^ n  ^jf  ^s  in  the  height  of  its  splen- 
dour, but  till  it  was  arrived  there,  t*^«g)ect,  or  suffer  them  to  be 

1   Herodotus,  lib.  i.  •  Zenobius  Cent  Hi.  Proverb.  79. 

m  Judicum,  cap.  xi  v.  30,  P  Lucitaus  Astroloe. 
*  ArUtopbaais  Scboliastes  Xtyiit  He-  ^ 

gychiuf. 
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blasted  for  want  of  power  to  send  assistance.  So  constant  a  belief 
of  this  they  had  entertained,  that  the  greatest  necessity  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  alter  their  measures;  for,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans were  like  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  and  sent  to  implore 
their  assistance,  they  agreed  indeed  to  send  them  a  supply  of  men, 
but,  rather  than  march  before  full  moon,  forced  them  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  decisive  battle,  and  with  a  very  small  force  to  encoun- 
ter an  hundred  thousand  Medians  «. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  their  Camps,  Guards,  Watches,  and  Military  Course  of  Life. 

O  f  the  form  of  the  Grecian  camps  nothing  exact  and  constant 
can  be  delivered,  that  being  not  always  the  same,  but  varied,  as 
the  custom  or  humour  of  different  states,  or  the  conveniences  of 
place  and  time  required.  The  Lacedemonians,  indeed,  are  said 
to  have  been  prescribed  a  constant  method  of  building  towns  and 
encamping,  by  their  lawgiver,  who  thought  a  spherical  figure  die 
best  fitted  for  defence  * ;  which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  whose  camps  were  quadrangular  :  but  all  forms  of  that 
sort  were  rejected  by  Lycurgus,  the  angles  being  neither  fit  for  ser- 
vice, nor  defensible,  unless  guarded  by  a  river,  mountain,  wall, 
or  some  such  fortification.  It  is  farther  observable  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, that  they  frequently  moved  their  camps,  being  ac- 
customed vigorously  to  prosecute  all  their  enterprises,  impatient 
of  delays  and  tedious  procrastinations,  and  utterly  averse  from 
passing  their  time  without  action :  wherefore  the  reason  of  this 
being  demanded  of  Lycurgus,  he  replied,  '  it  was  that  they  might 
do  greater  damage  to  their  enemies  •/  To  which  Xenophon 
adds  a  second,  €  that  they  might  give  more  early  relief  to  their 

friends1/ 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  camps  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
valiantest  of  the  soldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the  rest  in 
the  middle ;  that  the  stronger  might  be  a  guard  to  the  weaker, 
and  sustain  the  first  onsets,  if  the  enemy  should  endeavour  to  force 
their  entrenchments.    Thus,  we  find  Achilles  and  Ajax  posted  at 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  vi  •  Fbitaich.  ApophtfitgmaC  Laottfe. 

v  Xenophoivde  Repub.  Laced  *  Loco  citato. 
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the  ends  6(  the  Greciati  camp  before  Troy,  as  bulwarks  on  each 
side  the  rest  of  the  princes,  who  had  their  tents  id  the  middle,  as 
ve  Iearh  frbm  Homer  tt. 

2r»j T  !«**  'titurrnw  (ttyetznrti  m*  fti\a'*Pl9 
H  f  it>  p>un&*q  f#*i,  ytyvAptr  mpfii(**t9 
H  /ttif  ia*  Aj*fT*{  *Xt*tns  TtXa/tU0tutiaot 

Thro'  camp  and  fleet  the  monarch  took  his  way, 

And,  his  wide  robe  imperial  in  his  hand, 

High  on  Ulysses  tow'ring  galley  stood, 

The  central  bhip  conspicuous ;  thence  his  voice 

Might  reach  the  most  remote  of  all  the  line 

At  each  extreme,  where  Ajax  and  the  son 

Of  Peleus,  fearless  of  surprise  and  strong  • 

In  conscious  valour,  fiank'd  the  tented  field.  cowfib. 

When  they  designed  to  continue  long  in  their  encampments, 
they  contrived  a  place,  where  altars  were  erected  to  the  gods  and 
all  parts  of  divine  service  solemnly  performed :  in  the  same  place 
public  assemblies  were  called  together,  when  the  general  had 
any  thing  to  communicate  to  his  soldiers;  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  held,  wherein  all  controversies  among  the  soldiers  were 
decided,  and  criminals  sentenced  to  punishment:  which  cus- 
tom was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
merT; 

■        <*r<t  rn*t  'ofarrifa  Bum 

"Hit p,  fi«  &k  **i  wft  $tm  *T*rt»xmr*  (Smfttt. 

.  Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
The  public  mart  and  courts  ofjustJce  stand ; 
Where  the  taU  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies,  m 

And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise.  ron* 

When  they  were  in  danger  of  having  their  camp  attacked,  it 
was  usual  to  fortify  it  with  a  trench  and  rampire,  or  wall,  on  the 
pides  whereof  they  erected  turrets  not  unlike  those  upon  the  walls 
of  cities,  out  of  which  they  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive 
weapons.  Thus,  the  Grecians  in  Homer  were  forced  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Achilles  re- 
fused to  assist  them  ;  whereas,  till  that  time,  they  had  wanted  no 
fortifications,  but  immured  the  Trojans  within  their  own  walls, 
fhe  poet  has  thus  described  their  works  w  : 


Ilvgyvf  $'  tynXbt,  i7a*{  ftiHtrt,  £  mbrZf'. 
E»r  mi*-***  *r&\mt  lnw4t%*9  tZ  i{mp4mf9 
*Qf {«  V  a&riMrf  InrnXarin  Hot  tin, 

K^imr,  (itydkrif,  l»  ft  rx.ok$**t  x*ri«*)f£ttr. 

Then  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 
They  rais'd  embattel'd  walls  with  lofty,  towers; 

"  Iliad.  S'.  v.  222.      Iferfl  Sophoclis.  ▼    Iliad,  k'.  BQ6. 

^jax  ejusque  Scholiasts  Triclinus,  v.  4.  w  Iliad,  «.  v.  436. 
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From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  aseond. 

For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound, 

Of  large  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below 

Scroog  piles  inftx'd  stood  advene  to  the  foe.  vo*s. 


The  manner  of  living  in  camps  depended  upon  the  disposition 
of  their  generals,  some  of  which  allowed  their  soldiers  all  aorta 
of  excess  and  debauchery ;  others  obliged  them  to  the  strictest ' 
rules  6f  temperance  and  sobriety ;  a  remarkable  instance  whereof 
we  have  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  (as  Polybius  reports)  corn 
demned  two  of  his  soldiers  to  banishment  for  no  other  offence, 
than  because  he  had  found  them  with  a  singiog^woman  in  his 
camp.  But  the  Grecian  discipline  was  not  always  so  severe  and 
rigid,  as  may  appear  from  Plutarch  x,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Lace* 
daemonians  alone,  of  all  the  Grecians,  had  no  stage-players,  no 
jugglers,  no  dancing  or  singing-women  attending  them,  but  were 
free  from  all  sorts  of  debauchery  and  looseness,  of  gaudy  pomp 
and  foppery ;  die  young  men,  when  commanded  nothing  by  their 
general,  were  always  employed  in  some  exercise,  or  manly  study ; 
the  old  were  busied  in  giving  instructions,  or  receiving  them  from 
persons  more  skilful  than  themselves ;  and  their  looser  hours  were 
diverted  with  their  usual  drollery,  and  rallying  one  another  face- 
tiously after  the  Laconic  fashion :  yet  their  lawgiver  allowed  them 
greater  liberty  in  the  camp  thau  at  other  times,  to  invite  diem  to 
serve  with  delight  in  the  wars ;  for  whilst  they  were  in  the  field, 
their  exercises  were  more  moderate  than  at  home,  their  fare  not  so 
hard,  nor  so  strict  a  hand  kept  over  them  by  their  governors ;  so 
that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  war  gave 
repose.  They  were  likewise  allowed  to  have  costly  arms,  and  fine 
clothes,  and  frequently  perfumed  themselves  and  curled  their  hair : 
whence  we  read,  that  Xerxes  was  struck  with  admiration,  when 
the  scouts  brought  him  word,  the  Lacedaemonian  guards  were  at 
gymnical  sports,  and  curling  their  hair'. 

It  was  also  customary  at  Athens  for  horsemen  to  nourish  their 
hair.     Hence  the  following  words  of  Aristophanes  s ; 


4  i\  uifMi*  ?X"» 


And  in  another  place  of  the  same  poet,  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
practice  * : 

Nvt  it*  Itt  Tcut  uiftmi 
•T^k 

z  Cleomene,  p.  810.  edit  Paris,  et        1  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  208,  et  20& 
Lycurgo.  *  Nubibus,  act  i.  sc  lf 

*  Equitlbus,  act  iii.  sc  % 
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The  custom  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  primitive  times, 
there  being  scarce  any  expression  so  frequent  iu  Homer  as  that  of 
x«f«ft«p4»»TH  A%«uL  Afterwards,  Cyneas  and  Phrynus,  beside  se- 
veral other  changes  in  the  Athenian  discipline  of  soldiers,  procured 
a  law  to  be  enacted,  which  forbade  them  ***tf»,  $  •C^Wn*  •?""* 
to  nourish  their  hair  and  to  hve  delicately  \ 

Their  guards  may  be  distinguished  into  Qv\*x**  i/mpt*)  and  >*««- 
$*»*/•  the  first  were  upon  duty*  by  day,  the  other  by  night.  At  se- 
veral hours  in  the  night,  certain  officers,  called  ««{/*•«*•«,  did  angi*** 
Atfr,  or  walk  round  the  camp,  and  visit  the  watch,  to  try  whether 
any  of  them  were  asleep,  they  had  a  little  bell,  termed  mAh,  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer* :  whence,  to  g§> 
this  circuit,  was  called  *#J*fj£u»,  and  *#J*wf  •{*<?. 


mfomffftri.  9mr*x$ 


Hence  also  %^^uf\&  used  for  *-»(«£«>>,  to  try,  to  prove4 ;  and 


3*W*«  tor  «*rfjg*fef,  untried,  or  unproved*.  This  custom  fur- 
nished Brasidas  with  an  advantage  against  Potida&a  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  for  having  observed  the  sounding  of  the  bell  to 
be  over,  he  took  his  opportunity  before  the  bell  s  return,  to  set 
up  ladders  in  an  unguarded  place  of  the  wall,  and  so  entered  the 
city  f . 

The  Lacedaemonian  watch  were  not  permitted  to  have  their 
bucklers,  that,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they  might  be 
more  cautious  how  they  fell  asleep.  To  which  custom  Tzetzes 
alludes  in  .one  of  his  historical  chiliads  '. 

Ilsri  ft)  *U  wm  fmrnymt  pS&Xo  tontprm  wdnrmt 

One  of  the  gen'rals  once  most  eminent 

In  stratagems  and  warlike  policy 

Gave  orders  that  the  guards  should  march  unarm*d 

With  bucklers,  to  secure  their  vigilance 

Lest  they  supine  should  sleep  upon  their  posts. 

The  rest  of  the  Spartan  soldiers  were  obbged  to  take  their  rest 
armed,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  battle  upou  any  alarm  h. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  of  the  Spartans,  that  they  kept  a 
double  watch  :  one  within  their  camp,  to  observe  their  allies,  lest 
they  should  make  a  sudden  defection ;  the  other  upon  some  emi- 

b  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  ad  Equitet.        d  Idem  Lysistrate. 

<*  Suidas.  f  Thucydides,  lib.  ir. 

B««pfxw.  f  Chiliad,  ix.  Hist,  276. 

h  Xenopbojb 
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nerice,  or  other  place,  whence  there  was  a  good  prospect,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  their  enemies '. 

How  often  the  guards  were  relieved,  doth  not  appear;  as  nei- 
ther whether  it  was  done  at  set  tod  constant  times,  or  according 
to  the  commander's  pleasure ;  QvXtxi,,  indeed,  which  signifies  a 
watch,  is  frequently  taken  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  night,  answer- 
ing to  the  Roman  vigilia,  as  appears  from  several  places  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  other  authors.  But  it  seems  to  have 
this  signification  rather  from  the  Roman  than  Grecian  watches, 
those  being  changed  four  times  every  night,  that  is,  every  tliird 
hour  computing  the  night  from  six  to  six,  or  rather  from  sun  to 
sun),  for  the  time  between  the  two  suns  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  were  not  always  the  same,  like  our  hours,  but 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  are 
therefore,  by  astronomers,  termed  unequal  and  planetary  hours. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  their  Battles,  the  General* s  Harangues,  the  Sacrifices,  Music, 
Signals,  Ensigns,  the  Word,  and  Way  of  ending  Wars  by  single 
Combat,  fyc. 

Before  they  joined  battle,  the  soldiers  always  refreshed  them- 
selves with  victuals,  eating  and  drinking  plentifully :  which  cus- 
tom, with  its  reasons,  we  have  largely  accounted  for  in  Ulysses's 
elegant  oration  to  Achilles  >,  where  he  advises  the  young  general 
by  no  means  to  lead  out  bis  army  fasting : 

Muf  *V«f ,  lymtit  «?{  l«t,  SfAxtX*  A^XJj*, 
Hfot*t  Srpn  *gte)  'IX**  uimt  A<£«u«9 
Tptii  umxtfWfUtitf  link  i'm  ixiyn  XP**9  ?**' 
GvXmnt,  sftV  it  WfStn  Iftikfrnes  QdXmyytf, 
A»3g*i>,  it  }l  Slif  wMvff  fUnt  Jytpriptftr. 
AXXk  *k*mctm  iiw^A  $*$i  W  niuiit  A^oifr 
lint  g  %hi»%  to  yktfAm  W  4  £x*«. 
Ov  <y*(  £»&£  wfimt  tfuq  U  niXm  »*r«3vvr« 
"Anmnttf  itrm  hnfarms  &*ru  ft&x1***** 

AXXd  n  X&ipi  yyJm  fiufinrmf  «M  mx,dm 
Atya  «»  £  Xtftifi  fiXdCtrm  li  «  ytmr'  for* 
"Or  3i  »'  ift)(  «7v«m  *a£irfam*99f  £  #*#?*, 
AvipLfi  )t»fUfUwwi  nntpiptf  *vAtp/{u, 

'  n^»  mdjtm,  W(b  *im$  l^tm***  viXifuu. 

Noble  Achilles !  the*  with  martial  rage 
TBy  gen'rous  mind  a  firM  thy  foes  t'  engage, 

1  Xenophor*.  J  Iliad*  r.  ▼.  155. 
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Tho\  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppress 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 
Long  and  laborious  must  tbe  combat  be, 
*  When  by  the  gods  iaspir'd  and  led  by  thee. 

Strength  is  derir'd  from  spirits  and  from  blood. 

And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food : 

What  boastful  son  of  war  without  that  stay, 

Can  last  a  hero  thro'  a  single  day  ? 

Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength 

Mere  unsupported  man  must  yield  at  length ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declined, 

The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind : 

But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare 

With  limbs  and  soul  untam'd,  be  tires  a  war.  rorz. 

We  are  told  so  by  Livy,  that  the  Romans  thought  this  a  pre* 
parative  absolutely  necessary,  and  never  omitted  it  before  engage- 
ments k. 

This  done,  the  commanders  marshalled  the  army  in  order  to  an 
engagement,  in  which  art  the  Grecians  were  far  inferior  to  the 
Romans ;  for  drawing  up  their  whole  army,  as  it  were,  into  one 
front,  they  trusted  the  success  of  the  day  to  single  force :  whereas, 
the  Romans,  ranging  their  hastati,  principes  and  -triarii,  in  dis- 
tinct bodies  behind  one  another,  were  able,  after  the  defeat  of  their 
first  body,  twice  to  renew  the  battle,  and  could  not  be  entirely 
routed  till  they  had  lost  three  several  victories.  Yet  something 
not  unlike  this  we  find  practised  as  long  since  as  the  Trojan  war, 
,  where  old  Nestor  is  said  to  have  placed  a  body  of  horse  in  the 
front ;  behind  these  the  most  infirm  of  the  foot ;  and,  last  of  all, 
6uch  of  them  as  surpassed  the  rest  in  strength  and  valour *. 

*I<nr*}«f  pit  *£*t*  evt  Wwtfftf  £  8%irftt 

The  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylian  bands. 

Hie  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  assign'd ;  | 

The  foot,  the  strength  of  war,  he  rang'd  behind ; 

The  middle  space  suspected  troops  supply, 

Inclos'd  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly.  rorc. 

Where,  though  some  interpret  ™  ^wrot,  and  ™  oV*fcr,  of  the  right 
and  left  wings,  and  others  several  other  ways,  yet  the  most  natural 
and  genuine  sense  of  the  poet  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  drawn 
up  behind  one  another  m. 

At  this  time  the  general  made  an  oration  to  his  soldiers,  where* 
in,  with  all  the  motives  suitable  on  such  occasions,  he  exhorted 

*  Lib.  iz.  I  Iliad.  )'.  r.  297.  *  PluUrcbus,  lib.  de  Homero. 
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them  to  exert  their  utmost  force  and  vigour  against  the  enemy  : 
-and  so  wonderful  was  the  success  that  attended  these  performance*, 
that  many-  times,  when  affairs  were  in  a  declining,  and  ajknost  des- 
perate condition*  the  soldiers,  animated  with  fresh  life  and  cou- 
rage, have  instantly  retrieved  them,  and  repulsed  those  very  ene- 
mies by  whom  themselves  had  before  been  defeated:  several  of 
these  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories, 
few  of  which  are  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Tyrtaeus  the  lame 
Athenian  poet,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Spartan  army  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  in  one  of  the  Messenian  wars : 
the  Spartans  had  at  that  time  suffered  great  'losses  in  many  en- 
counters, and  all  their  stratagems  proved  ineffectual,  so  that  they 
began  to  despair  almost  of  success,  when  the  poet,  by  his  lectures 
of  honour  and  courage,  delivered  in  moving  verse  to  the  army,  ra- 
vished them  to  such  a  degree  with  the  thoughts  of  dying  for  their 
country,  that,  rushing  on  with  a  furious  transport  to  meet  their 
enemies,  they  gave  them*  an  entire  overthrow,  and  by  one  decisive 
battle  put  an  happy  conclusion  to  the  war  m. 

Before  they  adventured  to  join  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured, 
by  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  vows,  to  engage  heaven  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  sung  an  hymn  to  Man,  called  mult  q»C«riigM;,  as  that 
song  to  Apollo  after  a  prosperous  battle,  was  termed  **i«n  taW***.* 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Muses,  which  was  either  designed  to  soften  and  mollify  their  pas- 
sionate transports,  it  beiug  their  custom  to  enter  the  battle  calm 
and  sedate  °,  or  to  animate  them  to  perform  noble  and  heroical 
exploits,  deserving  to  be  transmitted  by  those  goddesses  to  poste- 
rity p.  The  soothsayers  inspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to  presage  the 
success  of  the  battle ;  and,  till  the  omens  proved  favourable,  they 
Tather  chose  tamely  to  resign  their  lives  to  the  enemy  than  to  de- 
fend themselves.  The  Spartans,  especially,  were  above  measure 
-addicted  to  this  superstition  :  for,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Plataea, 
wheb  Mardonius  the  Persian  general  had  fallen  upon  the  Gre- 
cians, Pausanias  the  Spartan,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
Grecian  army,  offeriug  sacrifice,  found  it  not  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  and  thereupon  commanded  his  Lacedaemonians,  laying 
"down  their  bucklers- at  their  feet  patiently  to  abide  his  commands ; 


m  Pausanias  Meartniacis,  Diodorus,       °  PluUrebus,  w\(i  aUfynrfaf, 
Sic. 'lib.  zv.    Juitin.  lib  Hi.  p  Idem  Lycurgo. 

*  Thucyd.  ScboL  lib.  i.  *c. 
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the  priests  offered  one  sacrifice  after  another,  but  all  without  sue* 


cess,  the  barbarians  all  the  time  charging  upon  them,  and  weuod- 
ing  and  slaying  them  in  their  ranks,  till  at  length  Pausanias, 
taming  himself  towards  the  temple,  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven 
and  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  Juno  of  Cithseron,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tutelar  deities  of.  the  Plataeans,  that  if  the  Fates  would  not  fa- 
vour the  Grecians  with  victory,  they  would  grant  at  least,  that, 
by  some  remarkable  exploit,  they  might  demonstrate  to  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  waged  war  with  men  of  true  courage  and  bravery. 
These  prayers  were  no  sooner  finished,  when  the  sacrifices  appear- 
ing propitious,  the  signal  was  given,  and  they  fell  with  such  reso- 
lution upon  the  Persians,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  entirely  defeat- 
ed their  whole  army  q. 

Their  signals  are  commonly  divided  into  rip£$x*,  and  npcuW* 
which  words  sometimes,  indeed,  are  used  promiscuously,  but,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  are  distinguished. 

2«pC«A«  were  of  two  kinds,  either  ?»m*4,  or  «(«r4,  i.  e.  pronoun- 
ced by  the  mouth,  or  visible  to  the  eye.     The  first  are  termed 

rt»#jjp«r«,  the  latter  9r«g«r«i>6^M(r«. 

Svrinp*,  in  Latin,  tessera,  or  the  word,  communicated  by  the 
general  to  the  subordinate  officers,  by  them  to  the  whole  army,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction  to  know  friends  from  enemies'.    It  comiiKm- 
ly  contained  some  good  omen,  or  the  name  of  some  deity  worship- 
ped by  their  country,  or  general,  and  from  whom  they  expected 
success  in  their  enterprises.    Cyrus,  for  example,  used  Zi j*  rtpp*- 
X«,  »yp"'>  or  vmrif ;  Caesar,  Venus  genetrii* ;  Augustus,  Apolto* : 
but  this  custom  often  proved  of  fatal  and  pernicious  consequence ; 
for  by  frequently  questioning  one  another,  they  bred  confusion  • 
among  themselves,  and  (which  was  no  less  dangerbus)  discovered 
the  word  to  the  enemies ;  as  we  find  happening  in  the  fight  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Syracusans,  spoken  of  by  Thucydi- 
des  v  ;  it  became  likewise  the  occasion  of  several  mischievous  strap 
tagems,  one  of  which  we  find  practised  by  an  Arcadian  captain 
in  a  war  with  Lacedaemon ;  when  engaging  in  the  night,  all  the 
tessera  he  gave  his  soldiers  was,  that  they  should  forthwith  kill 
whoever  demanded  the  word ;  whereby  they  easily  distinguished 
and  slew  the  Spartans,  themselves  being  undiscovered  and  there- 
fore secure  w. 

4  PlutarchiH  Aristide,  u  Valerius  Maximut,  lib*  i,  cap.  5. 

r  GLossographi.  v  Lib.  vii. 

*  Xenopbon  Kwt  r«j}.  lib.  Wi.  w  Pohrfraus,  lib.  i. 

t  Appianua  Btli  Civil,  lib,  ii 
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n#g4rv»Ajit«  was  a  visible  character  of  distinction,  as  nodding 
their  heads,  waving  their  hands,  clashing  their  weapons,  or  such 
like-. 

2«psj«  were  ensigns,  or  flags,  the  elevation  whereof  was  a  signal 
to  join  battle,  the  depression  to  desist'.  Of  these  there  were  dif- 
ferent sorts,  several  of  which  were  adorned  with  images  of  animals, 
or  other  things  bearing  peculiar  relations  to  the  cities  they  belong- 
ed to :  the  Athenians,  for  instance,  bore  an  owl  in  their  ensigns  *, 
as  being  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  their  city;  the 
Tbebans,  a  sphinx*,  in  memory  of  the  famous  monster  overcome 
by  Oedipus*  The  Persians  paid  divine  honours  to  the  sun.  and 
therefore  represented  him  in  their  ensigns  b. 

The  mpim  was  frequently  a  purple  coat  upon  the  top  of  a  spear. 
as  appears  from  Conon's  in  Polyssnus,  and  Cleomenes's  in  Plu- 
tarch :  nor  Mas  it  uncommon  to  use  other  colours;  Polybius 
speaking  of  the  fight  between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenesc,  tells  us, 
4  that  the  Illyrians,  having  orders  to  begin  the  battle,  were  to  re- 
ceive a  signal  by  a  white  flag,  that  should  be  spread  from  the  near- 
est post  to  Olympus  :  but  the  signal  to  be  given  by  the  Megalopo- 
litans  and  the  cavalry,  was  a  purple  coat,  which  was  to  be  advan 
ced  in  the  air  where  Antigonus  himself  was  posted.' 

The  Ancient  Grecian  .signals  were  lighted  torches  thrown  from 
both  armies  by  men  called  irvtflpi,  or  *-v{«?«'{«f,  who  were  priests 
of  Mars,  and  therefore  held  inviolable;  and,  having  cast  their 
torches,  had  safe  regress  d :  whence,  of  battles  fought  with  trans* 
port  of  fury,  wherein  no  quarter  was  given,  it  was  usual  to  say, 
«}*  •  wvtfipf  w-eih,  i.  e.  not  so  much  as  a  torch-bearer  escaped* 
To  this  custom  there  are  frequent  illusions  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  :  Lycophron,  speaking  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by  stealing 
Io,  began  the  quarrel  between  Europe  and  Asia,  saith, 

They  rais'd  envenom'd  discord,  who  then  shook 
Her  baleful  torch  within  two  continents. 

Hence  also  Statius f . 

Prima  manu  rutilam  de  veriiee  Larisuto 
OUendit  BeiUmafacem. 

Bellona  first  o'er  Larissa»*s  tow'r 
Shakes  the  dire  torch, 

*  Onosander  Streteg.  cap.  2&  »  Curtius,  lib*  iiL  c  Fine  lib.  ii. 
f  Snides,  Thucydides  SchoL  lib.  i.             «*  Euripidis  Scholiastes  Phcenissis,  Ly- 

*  Plutarchu*  Lysandro.  cophronis  Scholiastes,   v.  250.    aJuque 

*  Idem.  Pelopida,   Cometius  Nepos    plures.  e  Cassandra,  ▼.  1295. 
Epraiinonda.                                               f  Thebeid.  it.  v.  & 
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Ckudian  likewise,  with  other*!  whom  1  shall  forbear  to  mention, 
takes  notice  of  this  custom  K 

Titipkone  quotient  xnfesto  famine pinum, 
Amatoi  ad  cattra  vocat  pallentia  manes, 

Tisiphone  adjures  the  ghosts  t'  appear, 
Shaking  a  flaming  torch,  as  signal  of  the  war. 

These  being  laid  aside,  shells  of  fishes  succeeded,  which  they 
sounded  in  'the  manner  of  trumpets,  which  in  those  days  were 
not  invented  h.     Hence  Theognis's  riddle  may  easily  be  interpreted ; 

"JlJ*  y&{  fu  nizXnut  SnXdrrttf  $7ma2t  nrn^ht 
TiAwmv  («y  fPtyyifuut  ripmrt, 

A  aea  inhabitant,  with  living  mouth, 

Spoke  to  me  to  go  home,  though  it  was  dead, 

Triton's  shell  trumpet  is  famous  in  poetical  story  ;  whence  Ovid, 
speaking  of  Neptune i ; 


supraque  profundum 


Eatantem,  atque  humeros  innato  mutice  tectum 
Cteruleum  Tritona  vocat,  conchteque  tonaci 
Inspirarejubet,Jluctusque  ttjlumina  signo 
Jam  relocate  dato,  cava  buccina  tumitur  Mi 
Tortitis,  in  latum  qua  turbine  crescit  ab  imo. 

Already  Triton  at  his  call  appears 

Above  the  wares,  a  Tyrlan  robe  be  wears, 

And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 

The  sov'reign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire. 

And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire : 

His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow  vent 

Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent  dkydiv. 

And  most  of  the  poets  mention  this  custom,  in  their  description  of 
the  primitive  wars :  whence  Theocritus,  in  his  poem  about  tiie 
exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux  J, 

H  f'Apwtfi  £  »«;£&«?  tX«v  pvudfmro  msTkei, 
O*  &  Jtm*  m&yitftr  fori  emnfie  vAorstvr*, 

This  said,  Amycus  did  bis  trumpet  sound, 

The  valleys  rung,  and  echo'd  all  around, 

Through  every  distant  field  the  noise  was  heard, 

And  crouds  of  stout  Bebrycians  soon  appear'd.  ckkzcu. 

Lycophron  also,  speaking  of  the  Trojan  war  *  : 

Km)  3f}  xmrmiiet  yam*  Mgertf 'Agar* 

Great  Man,  that  nimble  god  of  war, 

Invigorates  the  youth  by  sound  of  shell, 

Twining  and  circling  into  various  rounds, 

Thus  was  the  land  kid  waste,  thus  rag'd  the  fiery  god. 

Where,  though  the  scholiast  falls  foul  upon*  the  poet  for  introduc- 

t  De  Raptu  Proserpine,  lib.  i  i  Idyll.  */B'.  v.  75. 

n  Tsetses  in  Lycophron,  v.  250$  *  Cassandra,  v.  849. 

i  Metamorpb.  lib.  S. 
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ing  shells  at  a  time  when  trumpets  were  in  use,  which  he  tells  us 
may  be  made  appear  from  Homer ;  yet  herein  be  seen*  to  be  too 
audacious,  it  being  observable  *,  that  though  Homer  mentions  trum- 
pets, yet  they  never  make  any  part  of  the  description  of  his  he- 
roics! battles,  but  only  furnish  him  with  a  simile,  or  allusion;  aa 
happens  in  the  place  cited  by  Tzetaesm : 


*Af»  wtMrXfitm  tntsn  fan  3*p»«g»irUflr 
'Af  rir  apt&e  Qm*  yinr  Almxthu. 

When  foes  encamp'd  around  a  city  lie, 

And  wait  aunrender  from  the  enemy, 

Great  fear  aanfls  the  hearts  of  those  within. 

Soon  as  the  warlike  trumps  to  sound  begin : 

Such  was  Achilles'  voice,  such  dread  appear'd 

In  all  the  Dardan  host,  when  his  loud  call  was  heard*         J.  k. 

Whence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  trumpets  were  indeed  used  in 
Homer's  time,  being  then  only  a  late  invention,  and  not  so  ancient 
as  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  old  scholiast  hath  also  observed  °.  Vir- 
gil indeed  appears  to  give  some  countenance  to  Tzetzes's  opinion, 
when  he  speaks  of  Misenus,  whom  he  makes  to  'have  served  Hec- 
tor in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  iEueas,  in  the  office  of  a 
trumpeter  ° : 


-sTZe  Mitenum  in  More  szece, 


Ut  venere,  indent  tndignd  morte  peremptum  3 
Mtoenvm  JBoUden,  quo  no*  prtntantwr  alter 
JBre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  canto  : 
Hectoru  hie  mognifiterat  comes;  Hectora  circuni 
El  lituo  pugnas  insignti  obibat  et  hastd. 
Fbitquam Ulum  victorvitd  rpoliavit  Achilles, 
Dardanio  ASnem  sesefortwimus  hero* 
Addiderat  ssctiOR,  nen  mferiora  secuiu*. 

But  when  arm'd  amid  the  crowded  strand,    , 
They  saw  Misenus  stretched  along  the  sand; 
The  great  Misenus  of  celestial  kind, 
Sprung  from  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wind; 
Whose  trump  with  noble  clangors,  flr'd  from  far 
Th*  embattled  hosts,  and  blew  the  names  of  war. 

§r  Hector's  aide  with  unresisted  might 
is  javelin  rag'd ;  his  trumpet  roused  the  fight 
But  when  that  hero  on  the  Phrygian  plain 

S™    stern  Pelides'  thundring  arm  was  slain, 
1  fbttow'd  next  Aneas'  conquering  sword 
As  brave  a  warrior  as  his  former  lora.  rnr. 

But  here  the  brazen  trumpet  and  lituus  are  taken  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  poet's  own  age,  by  a  figure  familiar  to  men  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  for  Misenus  was  never  acquainted  with  so  rare  a  con- 
trivance ;  and  though  we  find  him  so  proud  of  his  art,  as  to  chal- 


1  Enstathiui  Iliad.  £.  B  Iliad,  i.  v.  219.  Iliad,  f',  v.  3S* 

»  Iliad.  i.?.219w  • -Eneid.  vi  ▼.  165. 
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lenge  die  gods  of  the  sea,  yet  it  was  not  to  a  contention  on  the 
trumpet,  _  but  ou  a  shell,  the  instrument  used  by  these  deities ; 
whence  the  same  poet,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  inter- 
preter of  his  own  words,  speaks  thus  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing: 

Bed  tumjorte,  cava  dum  persenat  eHgvora  conck& 
DemetUf  et  cantu  vocat  in  certamina  divot, 
JBmuluM  except**  Triton,  ti  credere  dignum  est, 
Inter  earn  virum  spumota  immerterat  undo. 

But  while  the  daring  mortal,  o'er  the  6ood, 

Rais'd  his  high  notes,  and  challenged  every  god, 

With  envr  Triton  heard  the  noble  strain, 

And  whelm'd  the  bold  musician  in  the  main.  mtt. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  more  eastern  countries,  trumpets  were  used 
several  ages  before*  They  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  whose  priests  office  it  was  to  sound  the 
alarm  upon  that  instrument11. 

There  were  six  several  sorts  of  trumpets4,  which  have  occasion- 
ed the  disagreement  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  first  author 
of  the  invention ;  it  being  common  for  them  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
ventor of  any  one  sort,  the  honour  of  the  first  contrivance. 

1.  The  first  trumpet  was  contrived  by  Minerva,  the  common 
mother  and  patroness  of  almost  all  arts  and  useful  inventions ; 
whence  she  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  z«A9riy{,  mentioned  in 
Lycophronr, 

AM  yks  £»{«»  £(**»  stJmj'xigiii' 

Under  this  name,  she  was  worshipped  in  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
her  at  Argos  * :  but  Pausanias  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  this  trum- 
pet was  the  invention  of  one  of  Hercules's  sons,  called  Tyrrhenus, 
whose  son  Hegelaus  (having  communicated  it  to  a  party  of  Dori- 
ans, the  subjects  of  Temenus)  in  memory  of  the  invention,  and 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  goddess. for  her  assistance  therein,  gave  her 
this  surname c. 

$.  The  second  was  the  Egyptian  trumpet,  called  #■*'*,  Osiris *s 
contrivan  ce  it  was  round,  and  used  at  sacrifices  to  call  the  con- 
gregation together  u. 

S.  The  third  was  invented  in  Gallia  Celtica,  where  it  was  terni- 

■  f  Numer.  xxxL  t  Pausan.  Corinthiads.     Vide  cora- 

*  Eustath.   Iliad.  #'.  p.  1189.  edit    roentarium  nostrum  in-  Lycophran,   v. 
BasiL  915. 

r  Cassandra,  r.  915.  u  Enstathiut  Inc.  cit,  idem  deinceps 

•  Hesych.  Fharorin.  Eustath.  loc  cit*    ^dtodos. 
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ed  xJ^tvl :  it  gave  a  very  shrill  sound,  but  was  not  very  large :  it 
was  cast  in  a  mould,  and  bad  its  mouth  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  some  animal*  They  had  a  pipe  of  lead,  through  which  they 
blew  into  the  trumpet  when  they  sounded. 

4.  The  fourth  was  first  used  in  Paphlagonia,  and  called  BfiV*, 
from  £?f ,  or  the  figure  of  an  ox  upon  its  upper  orifice :  it  had  a 
deep  bass  sound. 

5.  The  fifth  was  invented  in  Media,  had  also  a  deep  note,  and 
was  sounded  by  the  help  of  a  pipe,  composed  of  reeds. 

6.  The  sixth  was  called  £«A;r«yg  Tv^fi*J,  because  invented  by 
the  Tyrrhenians,  from  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  Grecians 
by  one  Archondas,  who  came  to  assist  the  Heraclidse,  or  posteri- 
ty of  Hercules  *.  Others  attribute  the  first  contrivance  of  it  to 
Tyrrhenus,  Hercules's  son  w.  Its  orifice  was  cleft,  and  sent  forth 
an  exceeding  loud  and  shrill  sound,  not  unlike  the  Phrygian 
flute ;  whence  it  became  of  all  the  rest  the  most  proper  for  en- 
gagements ;  Ulysses  in  Sophocles  compares  to  it  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva's voice*, 

'Af  Mprff  09  ***  mwirrw  ft,  1f**i 

Ye  accents  of  Minerva*  of  the  gods 

Most  friendly  to  me  !  Well,  O  Queen,  I  know 

Thy  voice,  though  thou  not  seen ;  it  strikes  my  sense 

Clear  as  the  Tuscan  trumpet's  brass-tuned  notes.  rorrsiu 

Where  the  scholiast  observes,  that  Minerva's  voice  is  resembled  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet,  because  it  was  easily  known  by  reason  of 
its  loudness,  as  that  trumpet  excelled  all  others,  and  was  at  the 
first  hearing  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 

These  were  the  most  common  and  remarkable  sorts  of  trumpets ; 
others  may  perhaps  now  and  then  occur  in  authors,  such  as  the 
Libyan  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  one  of  Sophocles's  scholiasts  r, 
but  seem  to  be  of  less  note,  and  not  so  frequently  used. 

Several  other  instruments  were  used  in  sounding  alarms ;  the 
*fyyfc  or  pipe,  in  Arcadia ;  the  **«r«,  sometimes  termed  p*y**n,  in 
Sicily  *.  The  Cretans  were  called  to  battle  by  the  sound  of  «v**/, 
or  flutes  * ;  as  others,  of  Citharse,  lutes  or  violins  » ;  but  as  most  of 

▼  Sophocles  ScnoHastes  AJace,  v.  17.  *  Clemenes  Pasdagvlib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

Suidas,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  *  Polybius,  lib.  if. 

w  Hyginus  Fab»  274.  D  A.  Gellius,  lib.  i.  can.  11.    Mania- 

*Ajace,T.  16.          y  LocociCato.  bus  Capella,  lib.  ix. 

P  « 
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tbe  ancient  writers  affirm,  of  lyrtt,  or  harps  c,  which  Plutarch  telb 
us,  were  not  laid  aside  for  many  ages d :  the  person  that  sounded 
the  alarm,  the  Cretans  called  ifyd*, and  others  termed  him  lCi/*T*(e, 
from  a  sort  of  trumpet  called  #Cv{. 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  particularly  remarkable  for  beginning 
their  engagements  with  a  concert  of  flutes  f ;  the  reason  of  which 
practice  being  demanded  of  Agesilaus,  he  replied,  '  that  it  was  to 
distinguish  cowards  \  such  being  unable,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
sternation, to  keep  time  with  their  feet  to  the  music,  as  was  their 
custom.  This  answer  is  indeed  facetious,  and  not  wholly  without 
truth,  yet  seems  not  fully  to  comprehend  the  design  of  this  cus- 
tom. Valerius  Maxinius  is  yet  farther  from  the  truth,  and  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  it,  when  he  supposes  it  iutended  to  raise 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  begin  die  onset  with 
greater  violenoe  and  fury;  for  Thucydides,  with,  whom  the'  rest 
of  the  ancient  historians  agree,  assures  us,  that  the  design  of  it 
was  rather  to  render  them  cool  and  sedate,  trumpets  and  other  in- 
struments being  more  proper  to  inspire  with  heat  and  rage  *7  but 
these  passions  they  thought  rather  apt  to  beget  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, than  to  produce  any  noble  and  memorable  actions,  valour 
being  not  die  effect  of  a  sudden  and  vanishing  transport,  but  pro- 
ceeding from  a  settled  and  habitual  firmness  and  constancy  of 
mind  :  wherefore  they  endeavoured,  not  with  noise  and  haste,  but 
with  composed  minds  and  settled  countenances,  to  advance  in  a 
majestic  and  deliberate  pace  towards  their  enemies.  Tbe  manner 
of  it  is  described  by  Plutarch  *,  who  telk  us, '  that  the  army  being 
drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  king  sacrificed 
a  she-goat,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  soldiers  to  adorn 
their  heads  with  garlands,  and  the  Auters  to  play  KMrtpuv  /***#*, 
the  tune  of  Castor's  liymn ;  and  himself,  advancing  forward,  began 
die  tftt*Tni»s  **utr,  or  alarm ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  a  delightful 
and  terrible  sight,  to  see  them  march  on,  keeping  pace  to  the  tune 
of  their  flutes,  without  ever  troubling  their  order,  or  confounding 
their  ranks,  their  music  leading  them  into  danger  cheerful  and 
unconcerned  :  for  (proceeds  my  author)  men  thus  disposed  were 
not  likely  to  be  possessed  with  fear,  or  transported  with  fury ;  but 

*  Clemens,  loc.  efat  Atheneui,  lib.  rivs  Dissert  xii.  e*  xxt.     Qjuntiliamis, 
xil.  et  xiv.     Eustathitu  ad  Iliad.  +'•  lib.  i.  cap.  xvL    Thucydides,  lib.  v.  Va- 
il Lib.  de  Music*,  lerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  Lucianus 
e  Heaychius.  de  Saltation**  et  alii  paatim. 
f  Iidem  Auctores,  qui  de  Cretensibus        I  Lycurgo. 
citantur,  item  Xenophon,  Maximus  Ty- 
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they  proceeded  with  a  deliberate  valour,  full  of  hope  and  good 
assurance,  as  if  some  divinity  had  sensibly  assisted  them/  Masri- 
mus  the  Tyrian  attributes  to  this  method  those  great  successes, 
and  numerous  victories,  that  have  rendered  the  Spartan  name  fa- 
mous in. all  succeeding  aged;  but  it  seems  peculiarly  calculated 
and  adapted  to  the  discipline  and  temper  of  that  state,  and  scarce 
to  be  imitated,  till  the  old  Lacedaemonian  resolution,  and  unparal- 
leled firmness  of  mind,  shall  be  recalled* 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  advanced  with  eager  haste  and*  fury, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  their  onset  gave  a  general  shout,  to  encou- 
rage and  animate  themselves,  and  strike  terror  into  their  enemies : 
this  was  called  «A«A*ypi*,  from  the  soldiers  repeating  «a^a.  Suidas 
makes  them  to  have  cried  also  Imxiv  :  the  first  author  of  it  was 
Pan,  Bacchus's  lieutenant-general  in  his  Indian,  expedition; 
where,  being  encompassed  in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  enemies 
far  superior  to  them  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order  his 
men  in  the  night  tp  give  a  general  shout,  which  so  surprised  the 
opposite  army,  that  they  immediately  fled  from  their  camp  • 
whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  sudden  fears  impressed  upon 
men's  spirits,  without  any  just  reason,  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  panic  terrors  h. 

This  custom  seems  to  have  been  used  by  almost  all  nations, 
barbarous  as  well  as  civil ;  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  that 
treat  of  martial  affairs*  Homer  hath  obliged  us  with  several  ele- 
gant descriptions  of  it,  too  numerous  to  be  inserted  in  this  place : 
I  shall,  however,  give  you  one  out  of  the  fourth  Iliad ',  where  he 
resembles  the  military  noise  to  torrents  rolling  with  impetuous 
force  from  mountains  into  the  subjacent  vallies. 

*A#  y  3V*  xtltpmffa  army**),  *****  #{f#f <  faint. 
Eg  f*$*y&y»ua*  •fp&taXirtv  Spfypm  ftity 
Kgn£r  U  fuydXm*  x*iXns  7»«r#»  x*t&t*s* 
Tw»  H  n|«*ii>iri  }*?«•♦?  If  »&Mn  i*Xm  *«p«»* 
"At  vm  (U*y/*tW9  yinre  ut%4  «,  f#C»f  ti. 

At  torrents  roll,  increas*d  by  numerous  rills, 

With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills.; 

Rush  to  the  Tales,  and,  pour/d  along  the  plain, 

Roar  thro'  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main  ; 

The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  i 

So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound.  Mrs. 

Some  may  infer  from  the  beginning  of  Homer's  third  Iliad,  that 
this  noise  was  only  a  barbarous  custom,  practised  indeed  by  the 
Trojans,  but  laughed  at  by  the  more  civilized  Grecians j : 

*  PoIysnmis  Strateg.  lib.  i.  1  v.  452.  j  v.  I. 
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AfrAf  !«£  mUfuikf  Sm%  ltyy*in**n  faarw* 
TfSkf  mh  rnXmyyi  r  Inwy  r  Ir«»  jfwlif  St* 
*Hfai  *if  «X«9?*  ytt&M*  vikmkpuUt  «£«V 
Air*  U"«  £»  xupZfm  fvy*i  &  hfafmvm  JpCgw, 
KXmyyij  rmiyi  wimrmi  lw*  wmmn«  f$dmt 
Aaftfrifo  Tlwy/mUt0i  fim  g  »*f«  fifmrmr 
hImm  J*  £(•  rmiyt  *m*k*  *(Hm  rpfifrms. 
OlfI(  V»f  r/yn  pin*  eWmtf  Agam}, 
"Er  9spf  fufuurng  &Xt&/H9  &\\m\Mfm 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain, 

With  piercing  fronts,  or  thick  descending  rain, 

To  warmer  seas  the  cranes  embodied  fly, 

With  noise  and  order  thro*  the  midway  sky ; 

To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 

And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 

But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resoly'd  and  skiU'd, 

By  mutual  aid  to  fix  a  doubtful  field 

Swift  march  the  Greeks :  the  vapid  dust  around 

Darkning  arises  from  the  laboured  ground.  rone. 

But  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  their  march,  as  appears  like- 
wise from  another  passage  in  die  fourth  Iliad,  where  the  poet  has 
admirably  represented  the  order  and  regular  march  of  the  Greci- 
ans, with  the  confusion  and  disorderly  motion   of  the  barba- 


rians k: 


l+mftvrtMt  A«mum>  *t*Pfr§  m&Xmyyit 


NariUpia*  **XtfMr  sIAim  &  JUn  tmmwf 
'KytpbmY  *  V  mXXu  mnnv  Umi  (ttf  »i  print 
Tmwvt  *M4V  \*%rtm  f%m>r  If  rrHim  «*ft»,) 
XiyJ  fcjfcfaf  wnmiiTqmf  £pf)  11  «9r* 
Tiv;gt«  voiufk*  f Aayuri,  rk  4t/U*t  lrt;g«m*. 
TfStt  t  St  t»H  wXmrAptHm  *&&  it  mixp 
MagXsj  Iftnmftt,  m/UkyimiMu  <ydXm  Xumi»t 
Afot^  fUfuut¥*kit  knitftu  firm  JkpSf 
"ill  T(*m  mXmXmrit  ***  t^aaWt  •*£&»  iffyiu 

Sedate  and  silent  more  the  numerous  bands 

No  sound,  no  whispers,  but  the  chief's  commands, 

Those  only  beard;  with  awe  the  rest  obey, 

As  if  some  god  had  snatch'd  their  roice  away. 

Not  so  the  Trojans;  from  their  host  ascends 

A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 

As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  stand' 

In  wealthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  band ; 

The  hollow  rales  incessant  bleating  fills 

The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills: 

Such  clamours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 

Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confus'd  the  sound.  rora. 

Where  it  is  manifest  he  only  speaks  of  their  march ;  because  a  few 
verses  after,  where  he  comes  to  describe  the  engagement  of  she 
two  armies,  he  does  it  in  the  words  before  cited ;  and  in  all  other 
places  he  mentions  the  great  noise  and  clamour  of  both  parties  in 
their  encounters.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  Iliad,  he  speaks  of  Achil- 
la's Myrmidons ' : 

k  ▼.  427.  1  t.  276\ 
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Ep  t  few*  TJkWj*  JUXX'uf  £pf)  31  m* 
"SfUfkiX»t9  mmC«mi  «vs«*rw»  #V  A^mwt 

Trgud  ihihrifd  all 
The  joyful  Grecians,  and  the  navy  rang.  cowrn. 

And  a  little  before  m  ; 

E»  mm  l;gb»rr  (Uk  T  M*C*r«  {pCgu- 

They  throng  out  of  their  ships  with  joyful  shout 

Nay,  so  necessary,  and  almost  essential,  was  this  shout  to  a  battle, 
that  Qixm<9  ivrn,  and  £•«,  are  used  by  the  poet  as  equivalent  terms 
for  p*x*'  and  when  he  commends  his  heroes  for  being  /§•** 
«r«fo/,  he  often  means  no  more  thnn  p«x>**  «y**J>  excellent  war- 
riors. It  was  also  one  part  of  a  good  soldier's  and  commander's 
character,  to  have  a  strong  voice,  not  only  because  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  signify  their  orders  by  word  of  mouth,  before  trumpets 
were  invented,  but  for  the  terror  wherewith  it  surprised  and  as- 
tonished their  enemies  *.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Homer,  where  Hector,  Achilles,  and  several  others,  strike 
a  consternation  into  the  adverse  party  with  a  shout :  and  later 
authors  give  this  good  quality  its  peculiar  commendation :  Plu- 
tarch, in  particular,  in  his  character  of  Marcus  Coriolanus,  the 
Roman  general,  observes,  that  he  was  not  only  dreadful  to  meet 
in  the  field,  by  reason  of  his  hand  aud  stroke,  but  (what  he  tells 
us  Cato  required  in  an  accomplished  warrior)  insupportable  to  an 
enemy  for  the  very  tone  and  accent  of  his  voice,  and  the  sole  ter- 
ror of  his  aspect. 

In  the  heroical  wars,  the  generals  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  as  appears  in  all  Homer's  battles :  whence  they  are  fre- 
quently termed  **£«p«;gM  and  it^m,  because  they  did  *?p*w£U9 
rm  rptr*9  Jight  before  their  armies*  Thus,  when  he  led  up  the 
lrojans  , 

Leading  the  Trojans  godlike  Paris  fought 

And  when  Achilles  sends  out  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  Grecian 
ships,  having  allotted  to  the  rest  of  his  officers  their  several  posts, 
he  places  Patroclus  and  Automedon,  as  chief  commanders,  before 
the  front p. 

Itfmt  K  #t«r*{«A  )»  At U  S^gsVwdk 

mv.  2<S7.  n  Eustathius  Iliad.  /T.  p.  187.  Iliad,  y'.p.  505.  Iliad.  V.  p.  79* 

ftced.  Basil  •  Iliad.  .y\  t.  It  MHad.a-'.Slt 
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In  front  of  all,  two  cbieft  their  station  took 

Patroclus  and  Autoinedon,  one  mind 

In  both  prevail'd,  to  combat  in  the  van, 

Of  all  thi  Myrmidons.  ...    ■■■■■!  obwpmu 

To  heap  up  more  instances  in  a  thing  so  well  known,  would  be  to 
no  purpose.  In  wiser  ages,  this  practice  was  laid  aside,  and  ge- 
nerals, considering  how  much  the  event  of  the  battle  depended 
uppn  the  preservation  of  their  persons,  usually  chose  safer  posts, 
and  Mere  more  cautious  how  they  adventured  themselves  into 
danger. 

The  retreat,  and  other  commands,  seem  usually  to  have  been 
sounded  upon  the  same  instrument  wherewith  the  alarm  was  given ; 
yet  in  those  places  where  the  alarm  was  sounded  by  soft  and  gen* 
tie  music,  the  retreat  and  othef  orders  we  find  sometimes  signified 
upon  louder  instruments :  which  may  be  observed  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  seem  to  have  used  trumpets  in  signifying  the  gene- 
ral's orders,  as  appears  from  Polybius q,  who  reports  that  Cleo- 
menes  commanded  a  party  of  his  army  to  change  their  posts  by 
sound  of  trumpet. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  enemies  fled  out  of  the  field, 
were  not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  victory,  or  make  long  and  ea- 
ger pursuits  after  them r :  while  they  made  opposition,  and  were 
able  to  fight  for  mastery,  they  contended  with  invincible  courage 
and  resolution  to  bear  them  down  ;  but,  wheu  they  ceased  to  make 
resistance,  and  yielded  the  day,  they  gave  them  liberty  to  provide 
for  their  safety  by  flight,  pursuing  them  only  a  very  short  space, 
and  that  by  slow  and  easy  paces  ;  the  reason  of  which  custom  Pau- 
sauias 9  accounts  for,  from  their  strict  and  inviolate  observance  of 
order  and  discipline,  which  made  them  rather  choose  to  let  their 
enemies  escape,  than  by  breaking  their  ranks  to  overtake  them. 
Plutarch's  relation  seems  also  rational,  and  well  suited  to  the  old 
Spartan  temper:  '  That  the  Spartans,  having  routed  an  enemy, 
pursued  them  till  they  had  compteted  their  victory,  aud  then 
sounded  a  retreat ;  thinking  it  base,  and  unworthy  of  true  Gre- 
cians, to  cut  men  in  pieces  that  had  ceased  from  resisting  them, 
and  left  them  the  field.  Which  manner  of  dealing  with  those 
they  had  conquered,  did*  not  only  show  their  magnanimity  and 
greatness  of  soul,  but  had  a  politic  end  in  it  too ;  for  their  ene- 
mies, knowing  that  they  killed  only  those  who  made  resistance, 

1  Lib.  ii.  prope  nnexn.  t  Thncjdfyea,  lib  v.  Poly«nus>  lib.  i. 

(  Messeniacts. 
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and  gave  quarter  to  the  rest,  generally  thought  it  their  best  way 
to  consult  their  safety  by  an  early  flight c.' 

One  thing  farther  remains  before,  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter, 
viz.  that  it  was  frequent  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  to  put 
their  cause  upon  die  issue  of  a  single  combat,  and  to  decide  their 
quarrels  by  two  or  more  champions  on  each  side :  and  their  kings 
and  great  commanders  were  so  eager  in  their  pursuit  after  glory, 
and  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  that  they  frequently 
sent  challenges  to  their  rival  princes,  to  end  their  quarrel  by  a 
single  encounter,  that  by  the  death  of  one  of  them  they  might 
prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  Remarkable  instances  hereof 
we  have  in  Xanthus,  king  of  Boeotia,  who,  challenging  the  king 
of  Attica,  was  slain  by  him,  and  so  ended  a  dangerous  war  be- 
tween those  states  *  ;  and  in  Pittacus,  die  famous  Mitylenian,  who 
slew  Phryno  the  Athenian  general  in  a  single  combat.  Ancient 
histories  are  full  of  such  examples,  as  likewise  of  wars  happily 
concluded  by  a  small  number  commissioned  by  mutual  agreement 
to  decide  the  controversy.  The  Lacedaemonians  furnished  us  with 
one  memorable  instance  in  their  wars  with  Argos  about  the  title  to 
Thyrea,  which  was  determined  by  three  hundred  on  each  side. 
Nor  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  Tegeans  and  Phe- 
neans,  two  small  states  in  Arcadia,  less  remarkable,  being  effected 
by  a  combat  of  three  brothers  on  each  side  v,  all  the  circumstances  of 
whose  story  run  exacdy  parallel  to  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
so  famous  in  Roman  histories.  The  eastern  countries  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  same  custom*  as  may  appear  from  Goliath's  chal- 
lenging the  Israelitish  host  to  give  him  a  man  to  fight  with  him, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Philistines  upou  David's  victory  over  their 
champion. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  their  Sieges,  with  the  most  remarkable  of  their  Inventions,  and 

Engines  used  therein. 

J.  here    are  no  footsteps   of  any  siege   among  the  primitive 
Grecians :  their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  walls,  but  lay  open 

*  Plutarchus  Lycurgot  Apophthegmat       u  Vide  Archaolog.  nostr.  vol.  i.  cap. 
Laconicit,  wt^kt^ynwMt.  20.  in  Axcrvg**, 

*  Flutaitfaus  Paralldis. 
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to  all  invaders ;  and  their  inhabitants,  once  vanquished  in  open 
field,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors.  Wherefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  people  of  those  times  enjoyed  no  fixed 
and  settled  habitations,  but  frequently  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  being  forced  to  quit  their  seats  whenever 
they  were  coveted  by  a  power  superior  to  their  own  w. 

This  moving  and  unsettled  condition,  wherein  they  continued 
for  some  ages,  caused  them  to  attempt  several  methods  to  secure 
themselves :  some  built  their  cities  upon  the  tops  of  inaccessible 
rocks  and  mountains,  whence  they  could  easily  repel  a  greater 
force  of  enemies  :  others,  whose  situation  was  not  so  defensible, 
were  driven  to  seek  other  ways  for  their  safety  ;  till  at  length,  some 
heads  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  brought  forth  an  amazing  con- 
trivance, to  inclose  their  houses  and  possessions  within  walls. 
This,  at  first,  was  looked  on  as  a  work  so  wonderful,  so  far  above 
human  capacity,  that  the  gods  were  frequently  called  from  their 
blessed  mansions  to  undertake  it.  The  walls  of  Troy  (to  mention 
no  more)  were  of  divine  workmanship,  and  raised  by  no  meaner 
persons  than  Neptune  and  Apollo  :  but  if  mortals  had  the  happi- 
ness to  project  and  finish  so  great  a  design,  they  seldom  failed  of 
being  translated  to  heaven,  and  having  their  names  enrolled  among 
those  exalted  beings,  to  whom  they  were  thought  to  make  near 
approaches,  whilst  on  earth. 

And,  since  it  was  their  custom  to  immortalize  the  first  authors 
of  every  little  contrivance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  conferred  the 
same  honours  on  those  great  benefactors,  to  whom  they  were  oblige 
ed  for  the  security  and  quiet  possession  of  whatever  the  rest  of 
their  deities  had  gratified  them  with.  Once,  indeed,  inclosed 
within  walls,  they  looked  upon  themselves  safe  from  all  assaults  ; 
and,  had  not  a  weak  opposition  wyhin  been  sufficient  to  repel 
much  greater  forces  of  invaders,  such  a  town  as  Troy  could  never 
have  held  out  ten  years  against  an  hundred  thousand  besiegers. 

Nor  were  the  Grecians  of  later  ages,  however  renowned  for 
knowledge  in  military  affairs,  very  willing  to  undertake,  or  ex- 
pert in  managing  sieges ;  but  rather  chose  to  end  their  quarrels, 
if  possible,  by  one  decisive  battle,  than  to  undergo  the  fttigue,  and 
other  incommodities  of  so  tedious,  so  dangerous,  and  expensive  a 
method. 

Of  all  the  Grecians,  the  most  averse  from  undertaking  leaguers, 
and  the  most  unskilful  in  carrying  them  on  to  advantage,  were  the 

w  ThucydMei  initio  lib,  L 
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Lacedaemonians ;  insomuch  that  after  Mardonius's  defeat  at  Pla- 
tsea,  when  a  body  of  Persians  had  taken  refuge  in  some  wooden 
fortifications,  they  could  find  no  means  to  drive  them  thence,  but 
must  have  been  forced  to  retire,  had  not  the  Athenians  and  some 
other  Grecians  advanced  to  their  assistance  *.  For  we  are  told  bv 
Plutarch,  that  their  lawgiver  obliged  them,  by  a  special  injunc- 
tion, not  easily  to  engage  in  besieging  towns ;  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  such  undertakings,  was  accounted  inglorious,  and  unworthy 
a  Spartan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author  7,  who,  speaking  of 
Lysander's  being  slain  before  the  gates  of  a  little  Bceotian  town, 
called  Haliartus,  tells  us,  '  That,  like  some  common  soldier,  or 
one  of  the  forlorn  hope,  he  cast  away  his  life  ingloriously,  giving 
testimony  to  the  ancient  Spartans,  that  they  did  well  to  avoid 
storming  of  walls,  where  the  stoutest  man  may  chance  to  fall  by 
the  band,  not  only  of  an  abject  fellow,  but  of  a  boy  or  woman; 
as  they  say  Achilles  was  slain  by  Paris  at  the  Scaean  gates  of 
Troy1.  Pyrrhus  also,  the  great  king  of  Epirus,  fell  by  the  band 
of  a  woman  at  Argos  a. 

When  they  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  a  town  or 
castle,  it  was  usual  first  to  attempt  it  by  storm,  surrounding  it 
with  their  whole  army,  and  attacking  it  in  all  quarters  at  once, 
with  the  Greeks  called  <r*ynnvut,  the  Romans,  corona  cingere. 
When  this  method  proved  ineffectual,  they  frequently  desisted 
frotn  their  enterprize ;  but  if  resolved  to  prosecute  it,  they  prepar- 
ed for  a  larger  siege*  in  carrying  on  which,  they  seem  not  to 
have  proceeded  in  any  constant  and  settled  method,  but  to  have 
varied  it  according  to  the  direction  of  their  generals,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

When  they  designed  to  lay  close  siege  to  a  place,  the  first  thing 
they  went  about  was  *jrrru#«r^,  or  ^trttxtrfut,  the  works  ofcir- 
cumvallation,  which  we  find  sometimes  to  have  consisted  of  a 
double  wall  or  rampire,  raised  up  of  turfs,  called  in  Greek  «*/>fo 
and  wXtrii*,  in  Latin,  cespites.  The  interior  fortification  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  sudden  and  unexpected  sallies  from  the  town, 
and  to  deprive  it  of  all  possibility  of  succour  from  without ;  the 
exterior,  to  secure  them  from  foreign  enemies,  that  might  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Thus  when  the  Peloponnesians  invest- 
ed Plataea,  Thucydides  reports,  they  raised  a  double  wall,  one  to- 
wards the  city,  the  other  towards  Athens,  to  prevent  all  danger  on 

*  Herodotus,  lib,  ix.  cap,  69.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  x- T*  360. 

f  Plutarch.  Sjlla.  a  Piutarchus  Pyrrbo. 
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that  side :  the  middle  apace,  which  was  sixteen  feet,  was  taken  up 
with  lodges  for,  guards  and  sentinels,  built  at  due  distance  one 
from  another,  yet  so  close,  that  at  a  distant  view,  the  whole  pile 
appeared  to  be  one  broad  wall,  with  turrets  on  both  sides,  after 
every  tenth  of  which  was  a  larger  tower,  extended  from  wall  to 
wall- 
Engines  were  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  p*yy»9«,  and  after- 
wards pqgfty*/.     The  first  invention  of  them  the  Grecians  claim  to 
themselves,  being  not  easily  induced  to  allow  the  contrivance  of 
any  art  to  other  nations ;  for  it  was  their  eustom  to  travel  into 
Egypt,  India,  and  other  eastern  countries,  to  furnish  themselves 
with  sciences  and  inventions,  which  afterwards  they  made  public 
in  Europe,  and  vented  as  productions  of  their  own:  hence  was 
derived  most  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  \  and  as  for  engines  used 
in  sieges,  it  appears  that  they  were  invented  in  the  eastern  nations 
many  ages  before  Greece  had  the  least  knowledge  of,  or  occasion 
for  them.     Moses's  times  seem  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
them  b:  several  of  the  Jewish  kings  likewise  appear  to  have  known 
tKe  use  of  them ;  whereas  the  Grecians,  till  Homer's  time,  are  not 
found  to  have  had  the  least  hint  of  any  such  thing :  Statius  in- 
deed carries  them  as  high  as  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  speaking  of 
the  presents  sent  to  Achilles  by  the  Grecians,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war,  reports,  that  Pylus  and  Messene  furnished  him  with  en- 
gines to  batter  the  walls  : 

Murorum  tormento  Pylot  Messanaqw  tradunt. 

ham  battering  engines  are  from  Pyk»  sent. 
And  from  Messene.  ■         ■ 

But  the  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  rude  and  unskilful  age 
of  this  hero,  and  to  have  formed  his  description  from  the  practices 
of  his  own  times,  since  authors  of  better  credit  have  no  mention 
of  any  such  thing.  Homer  indeed  speaks  of  x^lr***,  which  some 
ancient  interpreters  take  for  x\$fi*xicf  scaling  ladders  c  : 


4  pit  Wmvm 


KprriUn  ffriCajiw,  &xm%ftU*  Kgar*  ix*trif • 

Bearing  well-pointed  spears,  these  straight  ascend  ' 
The  scaling  ladders*  ■   ■  ■ 

But  it  may,  with  no  less  propriety,  be  taken  for  the  pinnacles  of 
towers,  as  we  find  it  used  in  the  following  verse d : 

The  tow'rs  exalted  pinnacles  they  raa'd, 
And  levelled  all  their  bulwarks. 

Others  again  will  have  them  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  The- 

b  Deuteron.  xx.  20.  •  Iliad.  t*\  v.  444.  d  Ibid.  v.  258. 
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ban  war,  and  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  Capaneus,  one  of 
the  seven  champions,  the  story  of  whose  being  knocked  down  with 
thunderbolts  was  grounded  on  no  better  a  foundation,  than  that, 
attempting  to  scale  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  ladders,  he  was  beaten 
down,  and  slain  with  stones ;  and  since  the  contrivance  is  so  easy 
and  obvious,  it  may  not  be  wholly  improbable,  that  even  those 
ages  were  acquainted  with  it :  however,  the  different  sorts  of  lad- 
ders were  invented  afterwards,  when  some  of  them  were  n\xT*le> 
pHcatiles,  folded ;  others,  cWwu f ,  oolutiles,  to  be  taken  in  pieces 
for  the  conveyance  of  carriage.  The  matter  they  were  composed 
of  was  likewise  very  different,  being  not  only  wood  but  ropes, 
leather,  &c. 

The  rest  of  their  engines  seem,  however,  to  have  been  later :  the 
ram  is  indeed  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  fable  of  the  wooden  horse, 
built  by  Epeus,  it  being  the  constant  practice  of  those  times  to 
wrap  up  the  original  of  every  invention  in  fables ;  but  this  is  only 
conjecture,  and  may  with  the  same  ease  be  denied  as  asserted. 
Athenaeus  indeed  speaks  of  this^engine  as  very  ancient8,  but  doth 
not  fix  its  invention  to  any  determinate  time,  only  observes  that 
the  Romans  were  obliged  for  it  to  the  Grecians  ;  and  since  Vesu- 
vius gives  the  honour  of  its  contrivance  to  the  Carthaginians,  in 
their  siege  -of  Gades,  and  neither  Homer,  nor  any  Greek  writer  for 
many  ages  after,  has  the  least  mention  thereof,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  credit  Pliny's  report.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those 
ages  might  have  some  small  helps  in  taking  towns,  contrived,  as 
by  several  others,  so  particularly  by  Epeus,  who  is  famous  in 
poetical  story  for  being  an  artificer,  and  (as  Lycophron  reports) 
was  very  serviceable,  on  that  account,  to  the  Grecian  army : 

Km)  **Ai7r«  ri%9a4t  Mptkfanrm  €{*rh  h. 

Dauntless  in  boxing,  at  the  sound  dismay'd 
Of  clashing  aims,  yet  by  his  famous  art 
He  was  most  useful  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 

But  these  devices  seem  to  have  been  exceeding  contemptible,  and 
unartificial ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  laid  aside  in  wiser  ages, 
and,  it  may  be,  never  practised  but  at  their  first  inventiou.  The 
only  constant  instruments  used  by  the  ancient  Grecians  in  demo- 
lishing walls,  were  (for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary)  those  they 
called  *{£*«>*,  in  Latin  terebra,  which  were  long  irons  with  sharp 
*nds.    Wherefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  most  of  their 

e  Appian.  f  Flat  Arato.  *  Fine  lib.  it.  h  Cassandr.  t.  94*. 
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famous  engines  were  invented  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  wherein  it  is  plain  from  Thucydides  they  were  used.  Dio- 
dorus  l  and  Plutarch  J  will  have  Pericles  to  have  contrived  several 
of  them,  by  the  assistance  of  Artemon,  an  artificer  of  Clazomenae, 
as  rams,  tortoises,  &c.  yet  Cornelius  Nepos  reports,  that  some  of 
them  were  used  in  the  age  before,  by  Miltiades,  when  he  besieged 
Paros :  Plutarch  also  himself,  when  he  reports  out  of  Ephorus, 
that  battering  engines  were  "first  employed  in  the  Samiau  war  by 
Pericles,  and  composed  at  that  time  by  Artemon,  being  then  a 
strange  and  surprising  sight,  presently  after  adds,  that  Heraclides 
of  Pontus  will  have  that  engineer  to  have  flourished  several  ages 
before  the  Samian  war ;  so  that  nothing  of  certainty  can  be  ex- 
pected in  this  matter.  The  principal  of  the  Grecian  inventions 
were  these,  which  follow  : 

XiA*r*,  testudo,  a  tortoise ;  a  defensive  invention,  so  called  from 
covering  and  sheltering  the  soldiers,  as  a  tortoise  is  covered  by  its 
shell.     Several  sorts  we  find  of  it,  as, 

1 .  Xia«j*  rg«r<«r*r,  testudo  militaris,  termed  sometimes  rvnunnr- 
p«s,  when  the  soldiers  drawn  up  close  to  one  another,  and  the  Un- 
dermost ranks  bowing  themselves,  placed  their  targets  above  their 
heads ;  as  if  we  suppose  the  first  rank  to  stand  erect,  the  rest  to 
stoop  lower  and  lower  by  degrees,  till  the  last  rank  kneeled  upon 
the  ground ;  the  men  in  the  front  and  on  the  sides  holding  their 
targets  before  their  bodies,  the  rest  covering  the  heads  of  those 
that  were  placed  before  them  ;  so  that  the  whole  body  resembled  a 
]ient-house,  or  roof  covered  with  tiles,  down  which  the  enemy's 
missive  weapons  easily  glided,  without  prejudice  to  the  soldiers 
underneath.  This  invention  was  used  in  field  batdes,  but  more 
frequently  in  surprising  cities  before  the  besieged  were  prepared 
for  defence,  and  served  to  protect  the  besiegers  in  their  approach 
to  the  walls. 

2.  XtA»'m  x»r%h9  was  four  square ;  the  chief  design  thereof  was 
(as  the  name  imports)  to  guard  the  soldiers  infilling  ditches,  and 
casting  up  mounts. 

S.  Xia^mj  *{vg,  was  triangular,  with  its  front  shelving  downwards, 
for  the  protection  of  pioneers,  who  undermined  walls. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  testudo  arietaria,  wherewith  those 
that  batterred  the  walls  were  protected  ;  of  which  afterwards. 

riffx,  zcicker  hurdles,  resembling  the  Roman  vinect,  which  the 
soldiers  held  over  their  heads.     The  word  came  at  length  to  sig- 

i  Lib.  ziu  J  Pcricle. 
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wfy  trifles,  from  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  the  Athenians  calling 
continually  for  hurdles  to  shelter  them,  the  besiegers  in  derision 

fried,  yipf*,  yiffW. 

Another  engine,  composed  of  boards,  and  like  the  Roman  plu- 
teus,  was  used  by  Alexander's  soldiers,  as  we  read  in  Curtius. 

X«V>  agger,  a  mount,  which  was  raised  so  high  as  to  equal;  if 
not  exceed,  the  top  of  the  besieged  walls :  the  sides  were  walled 
in  with  bricks  or  stones,  or  secured  with  long  rafters,  to  hinder 
it  from  falling ;  the  fore  part  only,  being  by  degrees  to  be  advanc- 
ed nearer  the  walls,  remained  bare.  The  pile  itself  consisted  of 
all  sorts  of  materials,  as  earth,  timber,  boughs,  stones,  &c.  as 
Thucydides  reports  in  the  seige  of  Platea :  into  the  middle  were 
cast  also  wickers,  and  twigs  of  trees,  to  fasten,  and,  as  it  were, 
cement  the  other  parts.  The  whole  fabric  is  thus  described  by 
Lucan*; 


tunc  omnia  lati 


Procumbunt  nrmora,  et  tpoUantur  rob&re  silvet ; 
Ut,  cum  terra  levis  medium  wrgultague  motern 
Suspendant,  ttructS  laterum  compage  ligatam 
Arctet  kumum,  preuut  ne  cedat  turribut  agger* 

Now  while  with  toil  unwearied  rose  the  mound, 

The  sounding  axe  invades  the  groves  around : 

Light  earth  and  shrubs  the  middle  banks  supplied, 

But  firmer  leaves  must  fortify  the  side. 

Lest  when  the  towers  advance  their  ponderous  height, 

Hie  mouldering  mass  should  yield  beneath  the  weight  lows. 

nveyi,  turret,  moveable  towers  of  wood,  usually  placed  upon  the 
mount:  they  were  driven  upon  wheels,  which  were  fixed  within 
the  bottom  planks,  to  fecure  them  from  the  enemies.  Their  size 
was  not  always  the  same,  but  proportioned  to  the  towers  of  the 
city  they  besieged.  The  front  was  usually  covered  with  tiles,  and, 
in  later  times,  the  aides  were  likewise  guarded  with  the  same  ma- 
terials :  their  tops  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  and  other  shrouds, 
to  preserve  them  from  fire-balls  and  missive  weapons ;  they  were 
formed  into  several  stories,  which  were  able  to  carry,  not  soldiers 
only,  but  several  sorts  of  engines ;  whence  Silius  l . 

Turris  multiptici  turgetu  ad  tidera  tecto 
Jixibat,  tabulata  decern  cut  crescere  Grajut 
Fecerat,  et  muUas  nemorum  eonsumpserat  umbra*. 

Thin  were  the  groves,  and  scarce  could  boast  a  shade 
When  Grajan  with  ten  rooms  a  tower  made, 
Whose  various  turrets  seetn'd  the  stars  t'  invade. 

The  first  contrivance  is  attributed  to  some  artificers  of  Sicily,  about 
the  time  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant ,  by  some  to  Polyidus  a  Tbesali- 

fc  Lib.  iii.  1  Lib.  xiv. 
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an,  Philip  of  Macedon's  engineer  a  ;  by  others  to  Diades  and 
Ghsereas  °,  who  were  Polydius's  scholars,  and  entertained  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  eastern*  expedition  :  the  last  of  these  seem  rather  to 
have  been  improvers  of  the  former  invention;  for  we  find  mention 
of  wooden  towers  in  the  elder  Dionyskis's  reign  * :  it  may  be  the 
device  of  making  wgyvf  f*pn*f,  portable  turrets,  to  be  taken  in 
pieces,  and  carried  along  with  the  army,  may  be  owing  to  them. 

K{*4$,  aries,  the  ram  was  an  engine  with  an  iron  head,  called  in 
Greek  *ff«A«,  or  if&%\n>  resembling  a  ram's  head,  wherewiththey 
battered  the  enemy's  walls.    Of  this  there  were  three  kinds  : 

1.  The  first  was 'plain  and  unartificial,  being  nothing  but  a  long 
beam  with  an  iron  head,  which  the  soldiers  drove  with  main  force 
against  the  wall. 

2.  The  second  was  hung  with  ropes,  to  another  beam,  by  the 
help  of  which  they  thrust  it  forwards  with  much  greater  force* 

3.  The  third  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  being  covered 
with  a  %%X(*in  or  shroud,  to  guard  the  soldiers,  whence  it  is  called 
testudo  arietaria.  t 

The  beam  was  sometimes  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  lest  those  who  defend- 
ed the  walls  should  set  it  on  fire ;  the  head  was  armed  with  as 
many  horns  8s  they  pleased.  Josephus  reports,  that  one  of  Ves- 
pasian's rams,  the  length  whereof  was  only  fifty  cubits,  which  came 
not  up  to  the  size  of  several  of  the  Grecian  rams,  had  an  head  as 
thick  as  ten  men,  aud  twenty-five  horns,  each  of  which  was  as 
thick  as  one  man,  and  placed  a  cubit's  distance  from  the  rest ;  the 
weight,  hung  (as  was  customary)  upon  the  hinder  part,  weighed 
no  less  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  talents :  when  it  was 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  if  it  was  not  taken  in  pieces, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  three  hundred  pair  of  horses 
and  mules,  laboured  in  drawing  it ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  employed  their  utmost  strength  in  forcing  it  against  the 
walls.    At  other  times  we  find  these  rams  driven  upon  wheels. 

EXtxtXn  was  first  invented  by  Demetrius,  son  to  Antigonus,  who 
having  taken  Rhodes,  with  several  other  towns,  by  the  help  of  this 
engine,  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of  stoA^mth*.  We  have 
several  descriptions  of  it  left  us  by  Vitruvius  p,  Plutarch  p,  and 
Diodorus',  who,   though  differing   in  other  points,  are  thus  for 

* 

m  Athenaus  Mechanicis  spud  Turneb.        °  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Vitruvius,  lib.  x.  cap.  19.  p  Lib.  x. 

m  Heron,  cap.  16.  *  Demetrio.  r  Lib;  xx. 
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agreed,  that  it  was  a  machine  of  prodigious  bulk,  not  unlike  the 
ram  covered  with  a  shroud,  but  vastly  bigger,  and  of  far  greater 
force ;  that  it  was  driven  both  with  ropes  and  wheels,  and  con- 
tained several  other  smaller  engines,  out  of  which  stones  and  other 
missive  weapons  were  cast. 

K.BT*wfar*i  are  used  in  different  senses,  sometimes  for  arrows,  • 
sometimes  for  engines,  out  of  which  arrows  were  cast ;  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  significations  tl*ey  are  termed  IZvitxuf  and  IfAtriow* 
They  are  likewise,  though  not  very  properly,  taken  for  engines  to 
cast  stones ;  and  we  find  them  sometimes  used  to  throw  great  pieces 
of  timber.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  Syrians  by 
Pliny ;  but  Diodorus  ■  and  Plutarch  report,  they  were  first  con- 
trived in  Sicily,  about  the  time  in  which  the  elder  Dionysius  eu- 
gaged  in  the  war  with  Carthage. 

Engines  to  cast  stones  were  of  several  sorts ;  some  only  for 
smaller  stones,  such  as  rfttlk+t,  slings ;  others  for  those  also  of  a 
larger  size,  called  sometimes  only  by  the  general  names  of  fUyy*** 
and  (utyy*n*±  *tY"'*>  or  *f  mj{<"  ${?«'«>  the  former  of  which  seem 
to  signify  all  sorts  of  engines,  the  latter  all  those  designed  to  cast 
missive  weapons;  sometimes  by  more  peculiar  titles,  as  xil£*)*t, 
jrsrgfCiAftf,  *ir{«CftA<xi  3gy«»«,  which  names  are  yet  so  general,  as  to 
comprehend  all  engines  that  cast  stones :  nor  is  there  any  proper 
term  that  1  know  of,  for  that  famous  engine,  out  of  which  stones 
of  a  size  not  less  than  millstones  were  thrown,  with  so  great  vio- 
lence, as  to  dash  whole  houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow :  it  was  called 
indeed,  by  the  Romans,  bailista ;  but  this  name,  though  of  Gre- 
cian original,  appears  not  to  have  been  used  in  Greece  :  this  en- 
gine, however,  was  known  there,  and  was  the  same  with  that  used 
by  the  Romans,  the  force  o£  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Lucan  ' ; 

At  taxwm  qwties  ingetUi  mrberis  ictu 
Excutitur,  aualu  rupes,  auam  vertice  montit 
Abtcidit  impuUu  ventorum  adjuXa  vetuOas ; 
Frangit  euneta  ruens,  nee  tantmm  corpora  prma 
Exanimat,  totot  cum  sanguine  dutipat  artut. 

Now  by  some  vast  machine  a  ponderou*  stone 

Pernicious,  from  the  hostile  trail  is  thrown; 

At  once  on  many  swift  the  shock  descends, 

And  the  crush'd  carcases  confounding  blende*  , 

So  rolls  some  falling  rock  by  age  long  worn, 

Loose  from  its  root  by  raging  whirlwinds  torn; 

And  thundering  down  the  precipice  it  borne.  S0WS* 

These  were  the  most  remarkable  engines  the  Grecians  used  in 

« 

*  LB*,  sir.  tuuiii. 
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taking  towns.  It  will  be  expected,  in  the  next  place,  tbat  some 
account  be  given  of  the  methods  by  which  the  besieged  defended 
themselves. 

Upon  the  enemy's  approach,  they  gave  notice  to  their  confede- 
rates (if  they  had  any)  to  hasten  their  assistance :  in  the  day  this 
was  done  by  raising  a  great  smoke ;  in  the  night  by  fires,  or  light- 
ed torches,  called  ?(vx<r«J  and  tyt»«r#{/«f,  whence,  to  signify  the 
coming  of  enemies,  was  called  tyv«r«{i<V  u.  These  torches  were 
termed  fyvxfl  iroxiuw,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  they  called 
fyvKtoi  $f\uty  which  were  lighted  upon  the  approach  of  friends : 
they  differed  in  this,  that  the  latter  were  held  firm  and  unmoved, 
the  former  tossed  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

They  seem  not  to  have  had  any  constant  method  of  defending 
themselves ;  but  this  much  may  be  observed  iu  general,  that  the 
wallsT  were  guarded  with  soldiers,  who,  with  stones,  and  all  sorts 
of  tnissile  weapons,  assaulted  the  invaders ;  and  the  x*T*xixr*t, 
with  other  engines  of  that  kind,  were  planted  within  the  town, 
and  played  upon  them.  Several  other  methods  were  practised 
against  them,  as  when  the  Tynans,  heating  brass  bucklers  red  hot, 
and  filling  them  with  sand  and  lime,  poured  it  upon  Alexander's 
soldiers,  which  getting  between  their  armour  and  flesh,  burned 
vehemently,  and  caused  them  to  fling  off  their  armour,  so  that  the 
besieged  wounded  *  them  at  pleasure,  without  receiving  any  hurt* 
Several  ways  they  had  to  elude  the  force  of  their  engines,  and  de- 
feat their  stratagems :  their  mines  they  rendered  ineffectual  by 
counter-mines :  their  mounts  they  let  fall  to  the  ground,  by  under- 
mining the  foundations :  their  towers,  and  all  their  engines,  they 
burned  with  fire-balls :  themselves  they  defended  with  skins,  wool- 
packs,  and  other  things  proper  to  ward  off  stones,  and  other  mis- 
sile weapons :  the  heads  of  battering  rams  they  broke  off  with 
stones  of  a  prodigious  size  from  the  walls;,  or  (as  we  read  of  the 
Tynans)  rendered  them  useless,  by  cutting  the  ropes  whereby  they 
were  governed  with  long  scythes  ;  and  if  there  remained  no  hope 
of  defending  their  walls,  they  sometimes  raised  new  ones,  with  forts 
within.  Many  other  contrivances  were  used,  as  the  posture  of 
affairs  required,  and  as  the  besieged  were  ingenious  in  finding  out 
methods  for  their  own  preservation. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  cities  they  bad  taken  was  not  always 
the  same,  depending  upon  the  temper  of  their  general,  who  some- 
times put  all,  at  least  all  that  were  in  arms,  to  the  sword,  demo- 
*  Thcognidis  Scholiastes,  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Iliad.  /. 
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fished  the  walls  and  buildings,  and  made  the- rest  slaves ;  some- 
times graciously,  received  them  into  favour,  requiring  only  some 
tributary  acknowledgment.  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  send- 
ing colonies  to  inhabit  the  places  they  had  depopulated,  which 
they  divided  by  lots  among  some  of  the  commonalty,  when  met 
together  in  a  public  assembly  *« 

When  they  demolished  a  city,  it  was  frequent  to  pronounce 
direful  curses  upon  whoever  should  endeavour  to  rebuild  it;  which 
some  imagine  was  the  reason  that  Troy  could  never  be  raised  out 
of  its  ashes,  though  several  persons  attempted  it,  being  devoted  to 
eternal  and  irreparable  ruin  by  Agamemnon  *.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  the  eastern 
nations;  for  (to  omit  other  instances)  we  find  Joshua,  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jericho,  to  have  fixed  an  imprecation  upon  the  per- 
son that  should  rebuild  it *,  which  was  accomplished  in  Hiel,  the 
Bethelite,  many  ages  after,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  f • 


*■( 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Slain,  and  their  Funeratt. 

The  ancient  Grecians  seem  to  have  treated  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  enemies  in  a  very  indecent  and  inhuman  manner,  basely  re- 
venging the  injuries  they  had  received  from  them  whilst  living,  by 
disfiguring  and  stabbing  their  carcases,  and  exposing   them  to 
scorn  and  ignominy;  which  cruel  and  barbarous   practice  was 
not  thoroughly  reformed  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  appears  from  di- 
vers instances  in  the  Iliad,  where  dead  enemies  are  dismembered 
by  insulting  conquerors;  none  of  which  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  Hect<$r,  who  lay  unburied  many  days,  was  dragged  round 
Troy's  walls,  and  Patroclus's  sepulchre,  and  suffered  all  sorts  of  . 
indignities.     This  indeed  might  be  imputed  to  Achilles's  extrava- 
gant rage  for  the  loss  of  Patroclus,  or  (as  the  Scholiast  *  affirms)  to 
a  peculiar  custom  of  Thessaly,  his  native  country,  where  it  was   - 
their  constant  practice  to  drag  at  their  chariots  the  murderers  of 

v  Arittopbanes  Scholiasts  Nubibua,        *  Joshua,  cap.  O,  26. 
p.  154.  T  1  Reg.  cap.  xvi.  &fc 

w  EiutaOuus  IJia4.  *'•  p.  380.  *  Iliad.  #'.  t.  098, 
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their  near  friends :  but  did  it  not  appear  that  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cians used  him  in  a  manner  no  less  brutish  and  barbarous,  insult- 
ing over  him,  and  stabbing  his  dead  body  *  ? 

Km)  ri  y  Mnifht  Un%\  it  hi  &i*m  **#x/  Waji 
Aipm*Unf*  iXXu  R  wittlpifUf  yJtf  A%m*tt 
OJ  £  9n4fM9r»  fvt*  £  *tlt  mynrn 
"E«CMtfl*  &  Mfm  «7  th  myvrnvl  y\  9**it%. 
"Xlfc  «i  rif  ifrtratt  /%*»  if  rX*r<»  «XX#t " 
*A  *fasi,  X  /m4x«  Mb  /Ma*«a»«is|«r  kppmfdm*4»* 

Thus  having  said,  with  unrelenting  force 
He  rends  his  vengeful  spear  from  Hector's  cowe; 
Too  small  the  recompense  one  death  could  give, 
But,  Hector  dead,  hu  Manes  still  must  grieve : 
He  then  the  Moody,  lifeless,  eone  despoil'd  j 
And  soldiers  with  avenging  fury  fill'd, 
"With  eager  haste  about  his  body  press, 
Aduswe  lai  statoto  and  his  comeliness;  < 
*  Each  vents  his  rage  upon  th'  already  slain, 

As  though  they  meant  to  kill  him  o'er  again : 

Then  tjiu*  one  pointing  to  hia  neighbour  said, 

With  vaunting  words  insulting  o'er  the  dead : 

'  Is  this  the  Hector,  whose  tremendous  name 

Brought  fear  and  terror  wheresoe'er  it  came  ? 

Godsl  How  he's  chang'd  since  when  he  threw  his  fire 

Amidst  our  ships,  and  made  whole  Greece  retire.*  K.SC* 

Tydeus  has  no  better  treatment,  in  Statius  b : 

Ducitur  hutSifproh  dura  potentiafiui/J 

Tydeus  Vie  solo,  modo  cut*  Thebana  sequent* 

jigmina,  sive  gradum,  seufrena  ejfvnderet,  tngent 

Limes  utrinquedatus:  nusquam  arma,  tnawtsque  quie$cwttf 

jtfulla  tirijeritas :  juvat  ora  rigeniia  leto, 

Etformidatos  hnpun)  laceesewe  vultus  ? 

Hie  amor,  ee*  una  timiditJortesque  sequuniur 

Nobilitare  mania,  infectaque  sanguine  tela 

Conjugibus  servant,  parvuque  ostendere  natis* 

At  godlike  tydeus  (wretched  turn  of  fete!) 

Avenging  Tyrisns  level  all  their  hate; 

At  godlike  Tydeus,  whose  commending  sway 

Through  Theban  troops  spread  terror  and  dismay; 

'Whether  he  mounted  on  his  horse  appear'd, 

Or  for  destructive  war  on  foot  prepnr'd, 

Th'  opposing  squadrons  dar'd  not  long  to  stay, 

But,  where  ne  led,  submissively  gave  way ; 

Yet  he,  bnwe  chle£  u  dsagg'd  along  the  field, 

And  bears  what  foes,  with  power  and  fury  fill'd, 

Cou'd  e'er  inflict;  his  dreadful  arms  they  seise, 

They  stab  his  cone,  and  tear  his  manly  face ; 

The  most  opposing  minds  in  this  conspire, 

The  tim'rous  and  the  brave  aKke  desire 

To  stab  the  body  of  their  foe  when  slain, 

And  with  his  blood  their  glutted  blades  to  stain : 

These  they  ea  marks  of  highest  honour  prise, 

And  keep  to  show  their  wivt»  and  btoeining  boys,  mm. 

*  Iliad,  x'.  ▼.  S67.  b  Thebajd.  is.  v.  180. 
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Whence  it  appears  to  have  been  their  constant  practice!  and  look- 
ed on  as  very  consistent  with  virtue  and  honour ;  as  Senilis  hath 
likewise  observed,  when  Virgil's  Mezentius  was  used  in  the  same 
manner.  The  poet  indeed  does  not  expressly  affirm  any  such 
thing,  which,  notwithstanding,  plainly  appears :  for,  whereas  he 
only  received  two  wounds  from  -Eneas  c,  we  find  his  breast-plate 
afterwards  pierced  through  in  twelve,  u  e.  a  great  many  places,  a 
determinate  number  being  put  for  an  indefinite4 : 


hit  tern  tkoraca  petitum 


Perfottumque  loci*  : 

Through  twice  six  places  was  his  breast-plate  pierc'cL 

The  barbarous  nations  were  not  less  guilty  of  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice. Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  having  valiantly  lost  his  life  in 
fighting  against  Xerxes,  had  his  head  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  his 
body  gibbeted  c :  but  the  Grecians  were  long  before  that  time 
convinced  of  the  villany  and  baseness  of  such  actions ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  Pausanias  the  Spartan  was  urged  to  retaliate  Leonidas's 
injury  upon  Mardonius,  Xerxes's  general  overcome  at  Plataea,  he 
refused  to  be  concerned  in,  or  to  permit  a  revenge  so  barbarous, 
and  unworthy  a  Grecian.  Even  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Grecians  were  much  reformed  from  the  inhumanity,  as  well 
of  their  own  ancestors,  as  other  nations.  It  had  formerly  been 
customary  for  the  conquerors  to  hinder  their  enemies  from  inter- 
ring their  dead,  till  they  had  paid  large  sums  for  their  ransom ; 
and  some  footsteps  of  this  practice  are  found  about  that  time : 
Hector's  body  was  redeemed  from  Acbillesf ;  Achilles's  again  was 
redeemed  from  the  Trojans  for  the  same  price  he  had  received 
for  Hector's  g : 

A«C*v?  ft  ravff  t«  *tQ**fd*9  ling 
2»i#£f  rmXjifTf  rf  vrtinrf  nfmfunr, 


A  ransom  large  as  that  which  Priam  gave, 

Hector's  mangled  co 
The  happy  priv'lege  of  a  decent  grate, 


TbM  royal  ifector'.  mangled  cone  might  hare 


By  Argian  chiefs  shall  be  repaid  to  Troy, 

And  then  the  slain  Achilles  shall  enjoy 

That  honourable  urn  the  grateful  god 

Upon  his  mother  Thetis  bad  bestoVd*  ».  n. 

Nisus  is  introduced  by  Virgil,    dissuading  his   friend   Euryalus 
from  accompanying  him  into  danger,  lest,  if  he  were  slain,  there 

c  Fine  JEn.  r.  d  JEn.  li.  v.  9.         f  Iliad. «. 

€  Herodotus  Calliope*    -  S  Lycophrotua  Cassandra,  v.  289. 
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should  be  no  person  that  would  recover  by  fight,  or  redeem  his 
body  h ; 

JSft,  ?uf  me  raptum  pugna,  pretiove  redemptumt 
Mandet  huno  solita.  ■     ■ 

.   Live  to  redeem  my  corse  fhxn  hostik  hands 
And  decent  to  the  silent  grave  commend 
The  poor  remains  of  him  who  was  thy  friend.  to*. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  redemption  of  the  dead  was  practised  in 
those  days,  and,  if  neglected,  they  were  frequently  suffered  to  lie 
unburied  ;  which  misfortune  happened-fo  many  of  Homer's  heroes, 
ms  we  learn  from  the  very  entrance  of  the  first  Iliad,  where  he  thus 
speaks  of  Achilles'*  anger : 

That  wrath  which  hurfd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  relgu 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain 

'Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore.  mp*. 

Sut  this  was  uot  so  common  as  in  more  early  ages ;  for  we  find 
Achilles  himself  celebrating  the  funeral  of  Eetion  king  of  Thebes 
in  Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  whom  the  poet  introduces 
speaking  thus !  ;  m    ; 

rHcw  yt^  Writ  *>•»  iwinrmn  tof  ^g'X&iW, 
*E»  ft  w-fXa  srif****  KiXinm  •?  MUir4»ra», 
GnCn*  tytwttkn,  xcr*m  J*  f*r«Mv  Btrimm* 
Ovii  fut  {{iMifigs,  **CxmT«  y*{  rt  yi  S*/m£ 
AAX*  Mf  pn  m**i «m  win  fpwt  imtUxui**, 
W  M  ,«>'  feu. 

Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 

His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew; 

He  slew  Eetion,  but  despoty'd  hjm  not, 

Xor  in  his  bate  the  run'ral  rights  forgot ; 

Arm'dasbewat,  he  sent  him  whole  below, 

And  rererenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe: 

A  tomb  be  rais'd.        ■  .  nmrDnr* 

And  Agamemnon  granted  the  Trojans  free  leave  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  of  all  their  slain,  promising  upon  oath  to  give  them 
no  disturbance*: 

Apf)  R  nnpUtt  nmrmMfijUf  sVi  fuymi^ 

Oe  y*i  *h  p •£&  nmitn  umfmnhuttrm  ' 


i  ^pum  ft  Zt*  Urn  IpyUvcf,  *w/"H{*f. 

For  what  remain*  let  funeral  names  be  fed, 

With  heroes  corpse ;  J  war  not  with  the  dead. 

Go  search  your  tlaughter'd  chiefs  on  yonder  plain, 

And  gratiry  the  manes  of  the  slain; 

Be  witness,  Jove !  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high 

He  sajd,  and  rear'd  his  scepter  to  the  sky.  ton. 

Not  long  before,  the  Grecians  were  perfect  strangers  to  this  piece 
■  JEa*id.ii.*31&  1  Iliad,  f*  y.  41*  J  Iliad.  4  v.  408. 
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of  humanity ;  for  we  are  told  that  Hercules  was  the  first  that  eve* 
gave  leave  to  his  enemies  to  carry  off  their  dead15 ;  and  others  re- 
port, that  the  first  treaty  made  for  the  recovering  and  burying  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  was  that  of  Theseus  with  the  Thebans,  to  in- 
ter  the  heroes  that  lost  their  lives  in  the  Theban  war1.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages  it  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  impiety  to  deny  what 
they  thought  a  debt  to  nature,  and  was  rarely  or  never  done  to 
lawful  enemies,  except  upon  extraordinary  and  unusual  provoca- 
tions ;  for  it  was  thought  below  a  generous  temper,  and  unworthy 
Grecians,  to  vent  their  malice,  when  their  enemies  were  deprived 
of  all  power  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  careful  to  excess  and  supersti- 
tion in  procuring  au  honourable  interment  for  the  bodies  of  their 
own  soldiers  that  had  valiantly  lost  their  lives  ;  insomuch  that  the 
ten  admirals  that  gained  the  famous  victory  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  sea-fight  at  Arginusae,  were  put  to  death  chiefly  on 
this  pretence,  that  they  were  said  not  to  have  taken  due  care  in 
gathering  the  bodies  that  floated  on  the  waves ;  when  yet  they  al- 
leged that  they  were  hindered  by  a  tempest,  which  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  whole  fleet,  had  they  not  provided  for  their 
safety  by  a  timely  retreat m :  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  cause  why, 
after  a  battle  upon  the  Corinthian  territory,  Nicias,  the  Athenian 
general,  finding  that  two  of  his  men  were  left  by  an  oversight, 
when  they  carried  off  the  dead,  made  a  halt,  and  sent  a  herald 
to  the  enemy  for  leave  to  carry  them  off,  hereby  renouncing  all 
title  to  the  victory,  which  belonged  to  him.  before,  and  losing  the 
honour  of  erecting  a  trophy ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  he  who 
asked  leave  to  carry  off  hi?  dead  could  not  be  master  of  the  field  °, 
After  that,  Cbebrius  having  put  to  flight  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Naxus,  rather  than  leave  any  of  his  soldiers,  or  their  bodies,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  chose  to  desist  from  prosecuting  his  vic- 
tory, when  he  was  in  ^  fair  way  to  have  destroyed  the  enemy's 
whole  fleet  °. 

When  they  carried  their  arms  into  distant  countries,  they  re- 
duced the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  ashes,  that  those  at  least  might  be 
conveyed  to  their  relations,  and  reposited  in  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors :  the  first  author  of  which  custom  (they  say)  was  Hercu- 
les, who  having  sworn  to  Licymnius  to  bring  back  his  son  Argiqs, 

k  JElianu*,  Var.  Hist  lib,  xii  cap.  27.        *  Plutarchus  Nicia. 

1  Plutarchus  Theaeo.  0  Dfedorus  Siculus,  Ub»  XV. 

■  Xenophon  Gwec.  Hist,  lib  i. 

•  4 
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if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Troy ;  the  young  man  dying,  he  had  no  other  expedient 
to  make  good  his  oath,  bnt  by  delivering  his  ashes  to  his  father p  : 
however,  we  find  it  practised  in  the  Trojan  war,  where  Nestor  ad* 
vised  the  Grecians  to  bora  all  their  dead!  and  preserve  them 
there  till  their  return  into  Greece  * : 

Attn)  T  ky£fUHi  tumk4r$fW9  Wi3f  nnfit 
JSer}  £  nmJHtrtr  Arts  nmrmafaur  mMt 
Ivrih  Am  «"£•  nm9  mt  »  W«  **i*h  X$ulth 
Ottnm?  Myfr  l«w  mtrt  n£fn id wjwyfae  y*im* 

Then  we  will  haste  with  oxen,  mules  and  wains 

To  wheel  these  bodies  down  toward  the  fleet, 

Where  we  will  burn  them,  that  the  bones  of  each 

May  be  delirer'd  safe  at  our  return, 

To  his  own  children.  cowpsb. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  this  an  unprofitable  labour,  and 
therefore  buried  their  dead  in  the  country  where  they  died ;  only 
their  kings  they  embalmed  with  honey,  and  conveyed  them  home, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  r,  who  reports,  that  when  Agesilaus  re- 
signed his  life  at  the  haven  of  Menelaus,  a  desert  shore  in  Africa, 
the  Spartans  having  no  honey  to  embalm  his  body,  wrapped  it  in 
wax,  and  so  carried  it  to  Lacedsemon. 

The  soldiers  all  attended  at  the  funeral  solemnities,  with  their 
arms  turned  upside  down,  it  being  customary  for  mourners,  in 
most  of  their  actions,  to  behave  themselves  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  was  usual  at  other  times :  in  those  places  where  it  was 
the  fashion  to  wear  long  hair,  mourners  were  shaved ;  and  where 
others  shaved,  mourners  wore  long  hair.  Their  conjecture,  there- 
fore, is  frivolous,  who  imagine  the  soldiers  turned  the  heads  of 
their  sheilds  downwards,  lest  the  gods,  whose  images  were  engraven 
upon  them,  should  be  polluted  with  the  sight  of  a  corse  * ;  since 
not  the  gods  only,  but  any  other  figures,  were  frequently  repre- 
sented there ;  nor  some  few  only,  but  the  whole  company  held 
tbem  in  the  same  posture  :  besides,  not  the  shields  alone,  but  their 
other  arms*  were  pointed  downwards.  Thus  Evander's  Arcadi- 
ans, with  the  rest  of  iEneas's  soldiers  in  Virgil c,  follow  Pallas's 
herse : 


Tarn  mtesta  phalanx,  Teucrique  sequuniur, 


Tyrrkenique  duces  et  vern's  Arcade*  amis* 

_  i 

The  Trojan,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  train 

Trail  their  inverted  javelins  on  the  plain.  pitt. 

The  Grecian  princes,  in  Statiusu,  observe  the  same   custom: 

P  Homeric  Scholiast**,  Iliad.  4,  v.  52.  '  Servius  in  -JEneid.  xi  92. 

«  Iliad.  4  v.  332.  c  Loc.  citat. 

?  itgesilao.  u  Thebaid.  ri. 
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vcrsudu&mt  iiuiffubut  ipti 

GrqjugeruB  reges.      ■ 

Hie  Grecian  chiefs  the  aad  procession  led 
With  enstgi*  downward  turn'cL— — 

Their  tombs  were  adorned  with  inscriptions  showing  their 
names,  and  sometimes  their  parentage  and  exploits  ;  which  hon- 
our die  Spartan  lawgiver  granted  to  none  beside  women  who  died 
in  childbed,  and  soldiers  *  that  lost  their  lives  in  battle  :  these  were 
buried  with  green  boughs,  and  honoured  with  an  oration  in  their 
praise.  Such  of  them  as  had  excelled  the  rest,  and  were  judged 
complete  aud  perfect  warriors,  had  a  farther  honour  of  being  in- 
terred in  their  red  coats,  which  were  the  soldiers  habit  at  Sparta  w. 
Their  aims  were  likewise  fixed  upon  their  tombs ;  whence  Leoni- 
das,  the  Spartan  king,  is  introduced  in  the  epigram  refusing 
Xerxes's  purple  robe,  and  desiring  no  other  ornament  to  beautify 
his  tomb  than  his  buckler : 

K«*  nxv*v  f  faint  •  vk(  S^c^rar*^?**  "**(*'' 

Awls  f*n  tvmCv  airpos  fuymt,  lih  rk  JJutif, 
H$v  %  mt  etitnt  «*  AjtntimifAstMt* 

While  Xerxes  movM  with  pitying  eye  beheld 

Th'  unhappy  Spartan,  who  himself  had  kuTd ; 

The  royal  Persian,  with  officious  haste, 

His  purple  robe  about  the  body  cast; 

Xeonidas,  while  dying,  silence  broke, 

And  thus  that  gen'rous  Spartan  hero  spoke : 

'  Forbear,  fond  prince,  this  unbecoming  pride, 

No  Persian  pomp  shall  e'er  these  relics  hide. 

Soft  purple  palls  are  only  us'd  by  those, 

Who  have  betray'd  their  country  to  their  foes ; 

My  buckler 's  all  the  ornament  I'll  have, 

'Tis  that  which  better  shall  adorn  my  grave 

Than  'scutcheon,  or  a  formal  epitaph ; 

My  tomb  thus  hommr'd,  I'll  triumphant  go, 

Like  each  brave  Spartan,  to  the  shades  below.'  b.  h. 

This  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  practised  all  over 
Greece ;  where!  besides  their  arms,  it  was  usual  to  add  the  badge 
of  whatever  other  profession  they  had  borne.  Elpenor,  appearing 
in  the  shades  below  to  Ulysses,  entreats  him  to  fix  the  oar  he  used 
to  row  with  upon  his  tomb,  and  to  cast  his  arms  into  the  funeral 
pile  * : 

AXXd  fu  «**s»*mu  fin  ni%**n  Jm  p»j  If  h, 
2*>uf  rt  (ui  gum  fl»#A.aif  M  Shi  Smkdmf 
Arigs;  %vrnt»i9  x)  \wf(i\**t*t  *vMff9*u 

v  Flutarchus  Lycurgo.  w  iElianus,  Var.  Hist  lib.  vl  cap,  & 

*  Odysa.  x'.  v.  74. 
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A  tomb  along  the  watry  margin  raise, 

Hie  tomb  with  manly  arm*  and  trophies  gsaoe- 

To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was. 

There,  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name* 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  hid  me  liye  to  fame.  r*?c 

Misenus,  JEneas's  trumpeter,  has  both  bis  arnjs,  oar  aud  trum- 
pet, fixed  upon  his  grave  * : 

At  oia*  jEncat.ingcnti  ssofe  sepulchrum 
Imponiti  tuaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque. 

TWs  done,  to  solemnise  the  warrior**  doom, 

The  piouH  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb; 

The  towering  top  his  well  known  ensigns  bore, 

His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  tapering  oar.  mt. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Spartan  matrons,  when  there  had  been 
a  fight  near  horhe,  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  dead  sons ;  and 
such  as  had  received  more  wound*  behind  than  before,  they  con- 
vened away  privately,  or  left  them  in  the  common  heap;  but 
those  who  had  a  greater  number. of  wounds  in  their  breasts,  they 
carried  away  with  joy  and  triumph,  to  be  reposited  amongst  their 
ancestors  *  :  they  were  carried  home  upon  their  bucklers ;  whence 
that  famous  command  of  the  mother  to  her  son,  related  in  Plu- 
tarch *,  «  r«i>,  $  tri  t«h,  either  bring  this  (meaning  his  buckler) 
home  with  you,  or  be  brought  upon  it :  to  which  custom  Ausouius 
alludes": 

Arma  tuper  veheri*  quid,  Thrtuybuk,  tua  T 

Why  are  you  thus  upon  your  buckler  borne, 
Brave  Thrasybulusf 

The  Athenians  used  to  place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents, 
three  days  before  the  funeral,  that  all  persons  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  their  relations,  aud  pay  their  last  respects  to 
them :  upon  the  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from 
every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  own  relations;  after 
which  went  a  covered  hearse,  in  memory  of  those  whose  bodies 
could  not  be  found  :  all  these,  accompanied  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  were  carried  to  the  public  burying-place,  called 
Ceramieus,  and  there  interred :  one  oration  was  spoken  in  com- 
mendation of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned  with 
pillars,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  usual  about  the 
tombs  of  the  most  honourable  persons.  The  oration  was  pronounc- 
ed by  the  fathers  of  the  deceased  persons,  who  had  behaved  them- 
selves most  valiantly.  Thus,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon, 
the  fathers  of  Callimachus  and  Cynpgirus  were  appointed  to  make 

J  Virgil  JEneid*  vi.  Y.  232.  •'  Apophthegmat. . 

*  JElianus  Var.  Hist  lib.  xii.  cap.  31.      b  Epigram,  xxiy. 
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the  funeral  oration  *.  And  upon  the  return  of  the  day  on  which 
the  solemnity  was  first  held,  the  same  oration  was  constantly  re- 
peated every  year  *.  This  was  their  ordinary  practice  at  Athens  c ; 
but  those  valiant  men  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Lad  their  bodies  interred  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  that  wonderful  victory. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  in  their  lists  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  deceased  were  marked  with  the  letter  £,  being  the  initial 
of  £»p#mf,  i.  e.  dead;  those  of  the  living  with  r,  the  first  in  mpfu- 
»•«,  i.  *.  preserved:  which  custom  w?s  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
Romans  r. 


^^— «.       y   ■  ■     i  i      ■     ■  i    ■■    ■  i         j.       i  I  mmm^"+> 


CHAP.  XII. 


Of  their  Booty  taken  in  War,  their  Gratitude  to  the  Gods  after 

Victory f  their  Trophies,  fyc. 

X  heir  booty  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoil's.  The  prisoners 
that  could  not  ransom  themselves  were  made  slaves,  and  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  their  conquerors,  or  sold.      * 

The  spoils  were  distinguished  by  two  names,  being  either  taken 
from  the  dead,  and  termed  *»vx*,  or  from  the  living,  which  they 
called  A«?vg«  :  they  consisted  of  whatever  moveables  belonged  to 
the  conquered,  whose  whole  right  and  title,  by  the  law  of  arms, 
passed  to  the  conquerors  *. 

Homer's  heroes  no  sooner  gain  a  victory  over  any  of  their  rivals, 
but,  without  farther  delay,  they  seize  their  armour.  Instances  of 
this  are  as  numerous  as  their  combats.  But,  however  this  prac- 
tice might  be  usual  among  the  great  commanders,  who  rode  in 
chariots'  to  the  battle,  fought  by  themselves,  and  encountered  men 
of  their  own  quality  m  single  combat ;  yet  inferior  soldiers  were 
not  ordinarily  permitted  such  liberty,  but  gathered  the  spoils  of 
the  dead,  after  the  fight  was  ended ;  if  they  attempted  it  before, 

*  Pofano  In  Argumeato  tSh  B*ir«*  f  Rnffinns  in  Hierooymum,   Pmulus 

flmXiym,  JMaconis,  De  node  Literarqin,    Isidore* 

d  Cicero  de  Ontor*.  HisptL  lib.  Leap.  23. 

e  Thucydidee,  lib.  iiL  *  Plsto  de  Legibut,  lib.  i 
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they  were  even  looked  upon  to  want  discipline.     Nestor  gives  the 
Grecians  a  particular  caution  in  this  matter11 : 

rfl  piX*4*  %e**t  Amnuiy  &tpi*frtf  "Amu, 

HipArm,  St  *t»  *Aft#r*  fipn  lc)  fw  l*nrmf 
AXX*  &tt(*(  mrdamfut,  2«*«r«  %  £  e«  l*nXet 

Old  Nestor  saw,  and  robs*d  the  warrrior's  rage : 

Thus  heroes  !  thus  the  rigorous  combat  wage  ! 

No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 

To  toach  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 

Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 

First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil.  pot*. 

This  method  was  taken  in  succeeding  ages ;  for  no  sooner  were 
tleir  battles  ended,  but  they  fell  to  stripping  and  rifling  the  dead 
carcases  of  their  enemies  ;  only  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forbid; 
den  to  meddle  with  the  spoils  of  those  they  had  conquered ' ;  the 
reason  of  which  prohibition  being  demanded  of  Cleomenes,  he  re- 
plied, '  that  it  was  improper  to  offer  the  spoils  of  cowards  to  the 
gods,  and  unworthy  a  Lacedaemonian  to  be  enriched  by  them*;'- 
but  this  seems  only  a  pretence,  since  there  are  several  instances  of 
their  dedicating  part  of  their  booty  to  the  gods  :  the  true  reason 
perhaps  may  be  collected  from  the  constitution  of  their  state, 
whereby  an  equality  was  maintained  amongst  them,  and  nothing 
more  severely  prohibited,  or  more  repugnant  to  the  very  foun- 
dation of  their  government,  than  to  acquire  or  possess  large 
estates :  wherefore,  to  prevevent  their  soldiers  from  seizing  upon 
the  spoils,  they  had  always  three  hundred  men  appointed  to  ob- 
serve their  actions,  and  to  put  the  law  in  execution  against  delin- 
quents k. 

The  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  general,  who  had  the  first 
choice,  divided  the  remainder  amongst  suck  as  had  signalized 
themselves,  according  to  their  quality  and  merits,  and  allotted  the 
rest  equal  portions ;  thus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  captive 
ladies  were  to  be  chosen,  Agamemnon,  in  the  first  place,  took  As- 
tynonie,  Chryses's  daughter;  next,  Achilles  had  Hippodamia, 
daughter  to  Brises ;  then  Ajax  chose  Tecmessa,  and  so  on1: 
.whence  Achilles  complains  of  Agamemnon,  that  he  had  always  the 
best  part  of  the  booty ;  himself,  who  sustained  the  burden  of  the 

war,  being  content  with  a  small  pittance  m  : 

• 

h  Iliad.  ?.  v.  66.  1    Isaac     Tietzes  in   Lycopfaronicis 

i  iElianua,  lib.  ri.  cap.  6.  Cassandram,  v.  299. 

i  Plutarchufl  Apopthegm.  Laconicia,  m  Iliad,  d.  v.  165. 
k  £ustathius  Iliad.  {%  y.  66. 
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Oe  pSk$  9ti  sr**i  few  %x*  ?ff«fc  ssflrtV  Ax«*) 

T(»*»  lsri{r«r*  ibuuiptvt*  oYoX/i/gMu 

AXXA  W  pit  vXa«t  «vAiMi**#f  **Afp«i# 

X«fff  !/**)  3/i  rvr'*  £r«{  *V  arm  2«#p«f  Tsars;, 

"Sti  ri  yi^tLt  9r»X»  p*£*»t  \y*  )'  ixiytp  rt,  {l/Xty  n 

Yet  when  the  Greeks  gome  Trojan  town  invade, 

And  distribution  of  the  spoils  is  made, 

How  small  a  part,  compard  to  thine,  I  beat, 

I  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  .war ! 

Nor  do  you  envy  me  in  this  the  largest  share. 

But  when  the  so-much  wish'd  for  time  arrives, 

That  to  each  Greek  th'  allotted  portion  gives, 

Laden  with  spoils  you  haste  into  your  tent, 

Whilst  I,  with  fighting  quite  fatigu'd  and  spent, 

Come  to  the  navy  with  a  grateful  heart 

For  that  small  pittance  they  to  me  impart.  a.  b. 

And  whenever  any  booty  of  extraordinary  value  was  taken,  we 
find  the  soldiers  reserving  it  for  a  present  to  their  general,  or  the 
commander  of  their  party.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  frequent,  as 
in  other  writers,  so  especially  in  Homer :  Ulysses's  company  al- 
ways honoured  him  with  the  best  and  choicest  part  of  what  they 
took.  Herodotus  a  reports,  that  after  the  victory  over  Mardonius, 
Xerxes's  lieutenant,  Pausanias  the  Spartan,  being  at  that  time 
general  of  all  the  Grecian  forces,  was  presented  with  a  great  booty 
of  women,  money,  horses,  camels,  &c.  over  and  above  what  was 
given  to  any  other.  This  practice  indeed  was  so  universal, 
that  to  be  a  commander,  and  to  have  the  first  share  of  the  booty, 
are  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  expressions :  whence  Lyco- 
phrono: 

Ai  #«?  aarafavaV*  SftCfiftu  xfa**' 

Thy  hands  shall  mighty  potentates  subdue. 
And  brave  commanders  that  the  prise  first  share, 
that  so  much  boast  their  pedigree. 


But  before  the  spoils  were  distributed,  they  looked  on  themselves 
obliged  to  make  an  offering  out  of  them  to  the  gods,  to  whose  as- 
sistance they  were  indebted  for  diem  all ;  those  separated  to  this 
use  were  termed  ««g«0/rM»,  either  q.  inprbm  *■*$«•  to  r(nri*t  b  p^xf 
«**AA«* ,  because  the  war,  wherein  they  were  collected,  had  destroy- 
ed many  p ;  or,  «**  «f  £*isf ,  because  after  sea  engagements  they 
were  exposed  upon  the  shore  * ;  or  rather,  from  their  being  taken 
«*-'  ««{v  t¥  $iri* ,  from  the  top  of  the  heap ;  because  all  the  spoils 
being  collected  into  one  heap,  the  first  fruits  were  offered  to  the 

n  Calliope,  P  Rurtathiui  Ody»  7 . 

•  Cassandra,  ?.  298,  *  Bulengerus,  lib.  de  Spoliis. 
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godsr  :  in  allusion  to  which  custom,  Megara  in  Euripides,  telling 
what  choice  of  wives  she  had  made  for  her  sons  out  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  thus  expresseth  it : 

Ry*  ft  rapfft*  nmfs4imsfis§m. 

The  gods  to  whom  this  honour  was  paid,  were  not  only  those 
whom  they  looked  on  as  having  a  peculiar  concern  in  all  affairs 
of  war,  such  as  Mars,  Minerva,  &c.  but  several  others,  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  aud  any  to  whom  they  thought  themselves  obliged  for  suc- 
cess; those  especially  that  were  protectors  of  their  city,  or  coun- 
try, &c. 

They  had  several  methods  of  consecrating  spoils :  sometime* 
they  collected  diem  into  an  heap,  and  consumed  them  with  fire; 
sometimes  they  made  presents,  which  were  dedicated  and  hung 
up  in  temples.  So  Pausanias  the  Spartan  lYreported  to  have  con- 
secrated out  of  the  Persian  spoils  a  tripod  to  Delphian  Apollo, 
and  a  statue  of  brass,  seven  cubits  long,  to  Olympian  Jupiter  •• 

It  was  very  frequent  to  dedicate  their  enemy's  armour,  an4 
hang  it  in  temples ;  byt  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  this 
custom;  which  perhaps  may  be  the  meaning  of  Cleomenes's  fore- 
inentioned  reply  ;  for  that  they  were  allowed  to  offer  their  other 
spoils,  appears  as  well  from  that  of  Pausanias,  so  from  several  other 
instances.  This  custom  was  very  ancient c,  and  universally  re- 
ceived ,  not  in  Greece  alone,  but  most  other  countries :  hence 
Hector  promises  to  dedicate  his  enemy's  armour  in  Apollo's  tem- 
ple, if  he  would  vouchsafe  him  victory  ■  : 

HZ  tt  »'  \y&  rirf JU*  If*  h  jut  %ZKH  AvikXvt, 

Xa)  *pfti*  mr)  w»#t  A*iXXtn$t  UiffiM. 

And  tf  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 

Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust, 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe ; 

On  PhoBbtt*  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow.  *orr. 

Virgil  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  description  of  the  temple, 
where  Latinus  gave  audience  to  iEneas's  ambassadors  * : 

MuUaque  prteterea  sacris  in  postibus  arma, 
Capttoi pendent  currui,  curvaque  secures,, 
Et  crista  capitum,  etportarum  ingentia  cfaiutrs, 
Spicuiaque,  clypeiqw,  ereptaquc  rostra  carinis. 

Hung  on  the  pillars  all  around  appears 

A  row  of  trophies,  helmets,  shields  and  spears; 

*  Sopbodls  Scholiastes  Trtchin.  t  Eustathius  Iliad  s>  v.  81. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  ix.  u  Iliad,  loco  citato, 

y  JEneid*  vil  v.  185. 
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And  solid  ban,  and  axes  keenly  bright, 

And  naval  beaks,  and  chariots  seis'd  in  fight.  rare. 

Many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose  occur  in  authors.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  derived  by  Greece  from  the  eastern 
nations,  where  no  donbt  it  was  practised :  what  else  can  be  the 
meaumg  of  Goliath's  sword  being  reposited  in  the  Jewish  place  of 
worship  w  i 

Nor  was  it  customary  only  to  dedicate  to  the  gods  weapons 
taken  from  enemies,  but  their  own  likewise,  when  retired  from  the 
noise  of  war  to  a  private  life ;  which  seems  to  have  been  done 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gods,  by  whose  protection 
they  had  been  delivered  from  dangers.  Horace  alludes  to  this 
custom*: 


Vejaniui,  armis 


Heradis  ad  postern  Juris,  latet  abditus  agro. 

His  anas  in  great  Alcides'  temple  placed, 
The  old  Veianius,  bow  grown  weak  with  age, 
Lives  quietly  at  home,  and  leaves  the  stage, 

Ovid  also  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  r  : 

Miles  ut  emeritis  nan  est  satis  utilis  annis, ' 
Ponit  ad  antiqun,  qua  tulit,  arma  lares* 

t  The  batter*d  soldier,  harass'd  out  with  age, 

Nor  able  longer  in  die  war  t'  engage, 
Devotes  the  arms  which  formerly  be  bore, 
To  's  household  gods,  for  their  protecting  pow'ft 

But  lest  these  arms  should  furnish  malcontents,  in  sudden  tu- 
mults and  insurrections,  they  seem  to  have  been  usually  some 
way  or  other  rendered  unfit  for  present  service :  the  bucklers,  for 
instance,  were  hung  up  without  bandies ;  whence  a  person,  in  one 
of  the  poets,  seeing  them  otherwise,  cries  out  in  a  fright, 

Of  (ft  *6Xmt,  %xWl  y*t  •"«£**•«*¥• 

Unhappy  wretch !  the  bucklers  bandies  have. 

The  reason  may  be  collected  from  the  loiegoiug  verses,  where  ano- 
ther saith, 

Off  yk^  \xfih  *?*?{  f*«5#  ew  *np*t  U  sysWiSf 
Tmtrmt  ip  mvr$7t  r»Tg  «*»(  x«&>  etr*a$nHU» 

•         If  you  sincerely  wish  the  public  good, 
You  should  not  suffer  any  to  devote 
Bucklers  with  handles. 

As  a  farther  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  die  gods,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  offer  solemn  sacrifices,  and  return  public  thanks  to 
them.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  for 
their  greatest  successes  by  force  of  arms,  offered  no  more  than  a 
cock  to  the  god  of  war ;  but  when  they  obtained  a  victory  by  stra- 

w  1  Sua,  zxi.  9.  *  Lib.  L  epitU  i.  v.  4,  *  Tritt.  lib.  ir. 
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tagem,  and  without  blood,  they  sacrificed  an  ox  *  ;  whereby  they 
gave  their  generals  to  understand,  that  policy  as  well  as  valour 
was  required  in  a  complete  warrior,  and  that  those  victories  were 
to  be  preferred,  whereby  they  suffered  the  least  damage ;  excel- 
ling herein  the  Roman  constitution,  which  rewarded  with  greater 
honours  the  victors  in  open  field,  than  those  who  gained  a  con- 
quest by  policy,  which  was  esteemed  less  noble  and  becoming 
Romans:  wherefore  those  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city  in 
triumph,  but  the  latter  were  only  honoured  with  an  ovation  *• 
It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add,  that  the  Grecians 
had  a  custom  which  resembled  the  Roman  triumph ;  for  the  con- 
querors used  to  make  a  procession  through  the  middle  of  their 
city,  crowned  with  garlands,  repeating  hymns  and  songs,  and 
brandishing  their  spears :  the  captives  were  also  led  by  them, 
and  all  their  spoils  exposed  to  public  view  ;  to  do  which  they  cs\\- 
ed£i«T{f'£f»b. 

Trophies  were  called  by  the  ancient  Athenians  *-£«*«?«,  by  suc- 
ceeding ages  rgfawMt0  :  they  were  dedicated  to  some  of  the  gods, 
especially  Jupiter,  sumamed  Tg»ar«Mf >  and  Tpirmv%«s  *,  and  Juno, 
who  shared  in  her  husband's  title,  being  called  Tgur«/«  c  ;  whence 
Lycophron  f : 

The  manner  of  adorning  trophies,  was  hanging  up  all  sorts  of 
arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  according  to  Euripides  • : 

2i*AM  fyvtrms 

All  sorts  of  arms,  that  from  the  foe  he  took. 
He  bung  about  the  trophy  which  he  rais'cL 

Hence  also  Juvenal h,  speaking  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches .' 

JBeUorum  eruvue,  trunci*  affixa  tropms 
Lorica,  etfracta  de  cauide  bucada  pendent, 
Et  curium  temonejugum,  victaque  triremis 

Aplustre,         % 

The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 

An  empty  coat  of  armour  hung  above  # 

The  conqu'ror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  borne* 

A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 

A  chap-falTn  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 

The  cloven  helm*  ditoi*. 

To  these  they  usually  added  the  names  of  the  god  they  were  de- 

2  Flutarchus  Instttut  Laconic.  Farallelis,  Fhurntrtua, 

*  Idem  Marcello,  •    e  Fbavorinis. 
b  Phavorinus.  f  Cassandra,  v.  1528. 

c  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Pluto.  f  Heraclid.  v.  786. 

4  Pausanias    Laconicis,     Plutarchus       •  Satis,  z.  v,  183. 
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aicated  toy  of  Uie  conquerors  also,  and  of  those  overcame  by  them 
with  an  account  of  all  the  spoils,  and  other  remarkable  occurren- 
ces in  the  war :  this  inscription  was  called  iirifatpn,  or  \*ifapp*) 
and  was  frequently  engraved,  wheuce  Lucian  saith  Urt  *S  r*+**lf 
ifaxtyctt'  sometimes  written  with  ink,  whence  Othryades,  the 
Lacedaemonian,  just  surviving  his  victory  over  the  Argians,  caus- 
ed a  trophy  to  be  erected,  upon  which,  being  supported  by  his 
spear,  he  inscribed  with  his  own  blood,  instead  of  ink,  A«  T$e- 

**«*«£*  K 

The  spoils  were  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  olive  was 
frequently  put  to  this  use,  being  the  emblem  of  peace,  which  is 
one  of  the  consequents  of  victory ;  several  other  trees  also  had  the 
same  honour,  especially  the  oak,  as  being  consecrated  to  Jupiter> 
who  had  a  peculiar  right  to  these  respects J  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  in  the  poets*     Sidonius } : 


quercusque  tropcsis 
Curva  gemlL     ■  ■ 

The  bended  oak  beneath  the  trophies  groont 

Statius  describes  the  same  custom  k : 

Quercus  erat  tenercejamdudtm  obHtajuvenUr, 
Huic  leva  gale**,  petfostaque  vulnere  crebro 
Intent  arma. 

There  stood  an  ancient  oak,  whose  sprightly  juice 
Pecay'd  by  age,  could  not  like  life  infuse 
Through  ev'ry  part;  on  thi9  bright  helmets  hung, 
And  batter'd arms.  ■'■ '  ■  ■ 

Virgil  also  concurs  herein  with  them  in  several  places,  and  idds 
farther,  that  jEneas's  trophy  was  <ipon  a  hill ;  whence,  it  may 
seem  probable,  that  it  wrfs  customary  to  set  them  upon  eminent 
places,  to  render  them  more  conspicuous.    His  words  are.  these f : 

Vota  Deum  primo  victor  sdvebat  tSoo/ 
Ingentevt  quercum,  decisis  undique  ramisi 
Gonstituit  tumulotJulgentiaque  induit  anna, 
Mezenti  duels  exmfiast  tibi,  magne,  trcpaurk, 
JBellipotens  i  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 
Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  tkoraca  petitum 
Perfossuinque  locis,  elypeumque  et  etre  sinistrm 
Subligaty  atqueensem  collo  suspendit  eburnum. 

Now  o'er  the  waves  Aurora  rais'd  her  head* 
The  chief;  tho'  eager  to  inter  the  dead ; 
Yet  first  to  heaven  perform'd  a  victor's  vows. 
He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs ; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  placets, 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  graced* 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mesentius  worn> 
Now  on  a  naked  shag  in  triumph  borne* 


I  Plutarchus  PanOleUs,  Stobeus,  Tit.       iPanegvric  kThebtJl 

tie  Fortune.  1  MnmSL  zi.  v.  4. 
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Waabungoahigi,  swd  glttsstM  fern  sftr : 

A  trophy  sacred  to  the  God  of  war. 

Above  mi  arms  Hx'd  on  the  leafless  wood 

Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  beamear'd  with  Uooi- 

His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  waa  seen ; 

Truncheons  of  sWvar'd  lanees  hung  between : 

And  on  the  fight  waa  placed  bis  fiomet  bor'd, 

And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  hia  unavailing  sword.  dridist. 

Id  the  same  manner,    Pompey  having  subdued  the   Spaniards; 
erected  a  trophy  upon  the  top  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Instead  of  trees,  succeeding  ages  erected  pillars  of  stone,  or 
brass,  to  continue  the  memory  of  their  victories :  to  raise  these, 
they  termed  <>«*«#  Tfa*iat,  which  expression  was  likewise  applied 
to  the  erection  of  trees ;  for  if  the  place  they  pitched  upon  was 
void  of  trees  fit  for  their  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  supply  that  de- 
fect by  fixing  one  there,  as  appears  from  the  fore-mentioned  pas* 
sage  of  Virgil. 

To  demolish  a  trophy  was  looked  on  as  unlawful,  and  a  kind 
of  sacrilege,  because  they  were  all  consecrated  to  some  deity :  nor 
was  it  less  a  crime  to  pay  divine  adoration  before  them,  or  to  re- 
pair  them  when  decayed,  as  may  likewise  be  observed  of  the  Ro- 
man triumphal  arches ;  this  being  a  means  to  revive  the  memory 
of  forgotten  quarrels,  and  engage  posterity  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
of  their  ancestors  ;  for  the  same  reason  those  Grecians,  who  first 
introduced  the  custom  of  erecting  pillars  for  trophies,  incurred  a 
severe  censure  from  the  ages  they  lived  in™. 

The  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies,  obliged  hereto  by  a 
prescription  observed  from  the  reign  of  Caranus,  one  of  whose  tro- 
phies was  demolished  by  wolves0;  which  was  the  reason  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  however  vain-glorious  in  other  instances, 
never  raised  a  trophy  :  as  for  those  erected  by  the  Macedonians  of 
succeeding  ages,  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  ancient  custom  of  their  country.  In  some  ages 
after  this,  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  laid  aside. 

Yet  they  were  not  still  wanting  to  raise  monuments  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  victories,  and  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods ;  some  of  which  are  likewise  mentioned  in  authors,  before 
the  disuse  of  trophies.  Sometimes  statues  were  erected  to  the  gods, 
especially  to  Jupiter,  as  appears  from  that  which  Pausanias  dedi- 
cated out  of  the  Persian  spoils  °,  and  several  others :  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  custom  in  Euripides  P ; 

»  Plutatahoa  Bomanis  ftufdonOiua.       P  Itsrodotm,  Ub<k. 
*  Pausanias,  p.  31&  F  PhenisB, 
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Again, 

Several  other  instances  may  be  produce!:  sometimes  ike  same 
god  was  honoured  with  a  temple  on  such  account*,  aa  appears 
from  the  story  of  the  Dorians,  who  having  overcome  tie  Achaians, 
raised  a  temple  to  Jupiter  T$i***#* q. 

Sometimes  they  erected  towers,  which  they  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  their  enemies ;  which  was  likewise  a  Roman  custom,  and 
practised  by  Fabius  Maximus,  and  Domkins  ASnobarbns,  after 
the  victory  over  the  Allobroges r. 

It  was  also  castomary  to  raise  altars  to  the  gods ;  an  instance 
whereof  we  have  in  Alexander,  who,  returning  from  his  Indian 
expedition,  erected  altars  in  height  scarce  inferior  to  the  most  lofty 
towers,  and  in  breadth  exceeding  them  •. 


*»* 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  their  Military  Punishments  and  Rewards,  with  their  Manner 

of  conveying  Intelligence* 

The  Grecians  had  no  constant  method  of  correcting  their  sol- 
diers, but  left  that  to  the  discretion  of  their  commanders :  only  in 
some  few  cases  the  laws  made  provision. 

Avrqtfou,  runagates,  suffered  death. 

Ar{«T«vT#t,  such  as  refused  to  serve  in  the  wars,  and  such  as  quit- 
ted their  ranks  by  one  of  Charondas's  laws,  were  obliged  to  sit 
three  days  in  the  public  forum  in  women's  apparel  '.  At  Athens 
«r{*Tft»r«i,  such  as  refused  to  serve  in  the  wars ;  ai***t**t**,  they 
who  deserted  their  ranks ;  and  )ux*)y  cowards,  were  neither  per- 
mitted to  wear  garlands,  nor  to  enter  the  <i<*  hpTttf,  public  tem- 
ples :  and  were  farther  obliged  by  the  undecimviri  to  appear  in 
the  court  called  Heliaea,  where  a  fine  or  other  punishment  was  in- 
flicted according  to  their  demerit.  If  a  fine  was  inflicted,  the 
criminal  was  kept  in  bonds  till  he  made  payment u.  To  these  are 
to  be  reckoned  pnJ/*W/}i*,  they  who  lost  their  bucklers,  which  was 
accounted  a  token  of  extreme  cowardice.     Hence  a  law  came  to 

•  PimmIm  timwMili.  t  Diodonif  ttoufci* 

r  Lucius  Floras,  lib.  iii.  cap.  S.  »  jEtchinei  in  Cterfphontum,  Dtnnw- 

•  Arrianus  Exped.  Alexand,  lib,  T.        thenes  in  Hmocratenu 
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be  enacted,  that  whoever  should  object  this  crime  to  any  person? 
undeservedly,  should  be  fined  \  But,  of  all  others,  the  Lacedae- 
monians inflicted  the  heaviest  punishments  on  all  such  offenders ; 
for  their  laws  obliged,  mem  either  to  couquer,  or  to  die  upon  the 
place ;  and  such  as  quitted  their  bucklers,  laid  under  as  great  dis- 
grace as  if  the j  had  forsaken  their  ranks.  Runagates  were  not  on- 
ly deprived  of  all  honours,  but  it  was  likewise  a  disgrace  to  iuter- 
marry  with  them;  whoever  met  them  in  the  streets  had  liberty  to 
beat  them,  nor  was  it  permitted  them  to  resist  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  to  make  them  more  remarkable,  whenever  they  went  abroad, 
they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  nasty  habit,  their  gowns  were  patch- 
ed with  divers  colours,  and  their  beards  half  shaved,  half  un- 
shaved  w.  Their  scandal  was  likewise  extended  to  their  whole  fa- 
mily, and  therefore  their  mothers  frequently  atoned  for  their  crime, 
by  stabbing  them  at  their  first  meeting ;  which  was  a  common 
practice,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Greek  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which,  a  Spartan  matron  having  run  her  son  through,  thus  insults* 
over  him : 

Epf  i,  *«*•»  fvrtvpa*  itm  *%*r*ty  u  It*  puns 

Begone,  degenerate  offspring,  quit  this  light, 

Eurotas  is  concern'd  at  thy  loath'd  sight,    . 

For,  see !  he  stops  his  course,  asham'd  to  glide 

By  that  polluted  coast  where  you  abide : 

Hence  then,  unprofitable  wretch,  speed  to  the  dead, 

And  hide  in  hell  thy  ignominious  head : 

Base  dastard  soul,  unworthy  to  appear 

On  Spartan  ground ;  I  net  er  did  thee  bear.  h.  ■• 

Several  others  may  be  produced  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  where' 
the  same  fate  befel  those  that  lost  their  bucklers.  Now  the  reason 
being  demanded  of  Demaratus,  why  they  punished  so  severely  those 
who  Quitted  their  bucklers,  when  the  loss  of  their  helmet,  or  coat 
of  mail,  was  not  looked  on  to  be  so  scandalous,  he  replied,  that 
these  were  only  designed  for  the  defence  of  single  persons,  where- 
as bucklers  were  serviceable  to  the  ztihole  battalia.  Archilochus 
the  poet  was  banished  from  Sparta  for  publishing  the  following 
epigram,  wherein  he  glories  in  the  loss  of  his  buckler  * : 

Arirftj  fiif  lain*  rig  JvydxXtrmt  4§  ri^i  &4ptf , 

Error  Mpmfturt  JwkUUwo  t»  WtXm. 
■fa    '  k*vU  \niim 


*  Lysis*  Oral.  L  in  Theomnestum.  *  Strain)  Geograph.  lib.  xii    Flutar- 

w  Flutarchus  AgwUftOt  chug  Institut,  Lacon*  p.  £39.  edit,  ftris. 
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To  pawn  their  jums  was  also  accounted  a  crime,  and  seems  to 
have  been  forbidden  by  a  law  at  Athens,  as  the  Greek  scholiast 
hath  observed  in  his  explication  of  the  following  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes y : 


TImbp  ym\  it  $*t*n*t  »•/«? 

Oi»  irf;g»£#v  r'Jnrn  h  (umptrdrn ; 

Where  the  poet  describes  the  misfortunes  to  which  men  are  ex- 
posed by  poverty.  Among  the  Romans,  any  soldier  who  pawned 
his  shoulder-piece,  or  any  other  of  the  less  considerable  parts  of 
his  armour,  was  corrected  with  stripes ;  but  such  as  pawned  their 
helmet,  buckler,  coat  of  mail,  or  sword,  were  punished  as  de- 
serters *. 

Beside  the  rewards  of  valour  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 

chapters,  there  were  several  others :  the  private  soldiers  were  put 
into  office,  and  the  subordinate  officers  were  honoured  with  greater 
commands.  It  was  likewise  customary  for  the  general  to  reward 
those  that  signalized  themselves  with  large  presents ;  whence  Te- 
lamon,  being  the  first  that  gamed  the  top  of  Troy's  walls,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Hercules,  had  the  honour  to  have  Hesione  the 
king's  daughter  for  his  captive:  Theseus  was  presented  by  the 
same  hero  with  Antiope  the  Amazonian  queen,  for  bis  service  in 
the  expedition  against  the  Amazons.  The  poets  frequently  intro- 
duce commanders  encouraging  their  soldiers  with  promises  of  this 
nature.  Thus  Agamemnon  animates  Teucer  to  behave  himself 
courageously,  by  assuring  him  of  a  considerable  reward,  when 
the  city  should  be  taken* : 

n^rf  rt  fur  \/u  w^Cntn  U  x1?  &***, 
"K  rfflrsf,  ft  Um  7rr*»  «ta*#*  qprfp, 
Hi  yvHu%  H  xir  rti  ipbt  *.'*%•(  irmmCmft, 

Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 

The  next  rjch  honorary  gift  be  thine ; 

Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car, 

With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

Or  some  fair  captive  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 

Shal}  recompeace  the  warrior  s  toils  with  love.  totk. 

Ascanius,  in  Virgil,  makes  no  less  promises  to  Nisus  b. 

Bina  dabo  argento  perfecta,  atque  aspera  signis 
Pocula,  devidUt  genitor  qua  cepit  ArUbd  : 
J$t  tripodat  geminas,  auri  duo  magna  talenta  s 
Cratera  antiquum,  quern  dat  Sidonia  Dido* 
Si  9ero  caper*  Bottom,  mseptmque  potiri 
Contigerit  Victoria  etpraidat  ducere  tortem : 
Vidisti,  quo  Turntu  equo,  tfwbus  ibat  m  armis 
Aureus,  iptum  ilium  dypemm,  crittatque  rubente$ 
Excipiam  sortijam  nunc  tuapramia,  Wise, 

y  Pluti  act  ii.  seen.  iv.  *  Iliad.  &'.  v.  289.' 

*  Paulus   libra  singuiari  de   Penis  h  JEneid.  ii.  2«3. 

Militum. 
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Praters*  bis  saegmitor  Uctissima  oiairum 
Corpora^  captivosque  dakit,  suaque  omnibus  anna  ; 
Insuper,  id  eampi  gave*  rex  kmbk  ipse  Lattnus.  ,_ 

Your  common  gift  shall  two  lam  goblets  be 

Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  Imagery, 

And  high  emboss'd,  which  when  old  hiam  reigu'd, 

My  conquering  aire  at  aftck'd  Aritba  gain'd ; 

And  more,  two  tripods  east  in  antic  mould, 

With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold, 

Beside,  a  costly  bowl,  engrav'd  wkh  ait, 

Which  Dido  gave,  when  first  she  gave  her  heart ;  \ 

But  if  in  conquered  Italy  we  reign, 

When  apoik  by  lot  the  victor  shall  obtain, 

Thou  aaw'st  the  courier  by  proud  Turnus  prest; 

Hiat,  Nlsus,  and  his  ansa,  and  nodding  crest, 

And  shield,  from  chance  exempt,  shall  be  thy  share; 

Twelve  laboring  slaves,  twelve  handmaids  young  and  fair, 

All  clad  with  rich  attire,  and  train*d  with  care ; 

At  last,  a  Latin  aVaU,  with  fruitful  plains, 

And  a  large  portion  of  the  ting's  bVmiains*  drtden. 

Several  other  promises  tfaey  eocooraged  them  with,  according  to 
every  man's  temper  or  conditMNi :  wherefore  Ascanius  thus  pro* 
ceedt  to  Evryalus,  Nisus's  campaoion  hi  danger : 

TV  ver&t  me§  quern  spatUs  propieribus  estos 
Insseiuhtrs  vsmersmdi  p*mtjampect**e  toto 
Accipio,  et  eomittm  casus  complictor  in  omnesj 
IftiB*  mats  sine  te  qwsretungUri*  ratna, 
G$u  pacem,  sen  b*Va  g <rom»  tibi  maxima  rerwn, 
Verborumque fides.     ■ 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 

'di 


Mo  mte  my  vow'd  affection  shall 

From  thee,  heroic  youth  ;  be  wholly  mine, 

Take  full  possession,  all  my  soul  is  mine; 

One  frith,  one  feme,  one  fate,  shall  both  attend, 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend, 

My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  thy  care, 

And  to  thy  conduct  my  concerns  in  war*  nmynur. 


Sometimes  crowns  were  presented,  and  inscribed  with  the  per- 
son's name  and  actions  that  bad  merited  them,  as  appears  from 
the  inscription  upon  the  crown   presented  by  the  Athenians  to 

Conoo,  Xbmt  *W*  **?  MSv/aatjgfa  *if  «f«*  AamteWysnjaif, 

Others  were  honoured  with  leave  to  raise  pillars,  or  erect  statues 
to  die  gods,  with  inscriptions  declaring  their  victories ;  which 
Plutarch  supposeth  to  have  been  a  grant  rarely]  yielded  to  the 
greatest  commanders :  Cimon  indeed  was  favoured  therewith,  but 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles  could  never  obtain  the  like ;  nay, 
when  Miltiades  only  desired  a  crown  of  olive,  one  Sochares  stood 
np  in  the  midst  of  die  assembly,  and  replied,  when  thou  shalt  con* 
juer  alone,  Miltutde$>  thou  *hott  trinmph  so  too; -which  words 
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were  so  agreeable  to  die  populace,  that  fay  sail  was  rejected*  The 
reason  why  Cunoo  was  mora  reepeetad  than  the  ree  t>  our  author  * 
thinks,  was  because  under  other  commanders  they  stood  upon  the 
defensive ;  but  by  his  conduct  they  tot  only  repulsed  their  end* 
mies,  but  invaded  them  in  their  own  country.  But  perhaps  a  more 
true  and  real  account  may  be  taken  from  the  change  of  times; 
for  the  primkite  ages  seem  not  to  have  been  so  liberal  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  as  those  that  succeeded ;  for  later  generations 
degenerating  from  their  ancestors,  and  producing  fewer  instances 
of  magnanimity  and  true  valour,  the  way  to  honour  became  easier* 
and  men  of  common  performances  without  difficulty  obtained  re* 
wards,  which  before  were  only  paid  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  for 
virtue  and  courage*1. 

Another  honour  conferred  at  Athens  upon  die  valiant,  was  to 
have  their  arms  placed  in  the  citadel,  and  to  be  called  Cecropidae, 
citizens  of  the  true  eld  blood;  to  which  custom  the  poet  alludes : 

06  nmWnUf  Ki*£«rfi«#  Um*  if*. 

Some  were  presented  with  a  *»»**/«;  or  complete  sttit  of  ar- 
mour ;  as  we  find  of  Alcibiades>  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
returned  from  the  expedition  against  Pottdsm  *• 

Others  were  complimented  with  songs  of  triumph,  the  first 
of  which  were  composed  in  honour  of  Lysander  the  Spartan  ge- 
neral f. 

They  who  lost  any  of  their  limbs  in  the  war,  whom  they  called 
Mm™,  were  maintiinnri  at  the  public  cxpentc*  provided  they 
had  not  an  estate  of  three  Attic  pounds  yearly  :  on  which  account 
they  were  examined  by  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  Their  allow- 
ance was  an  oboins  by  the  day*  Some  affirm  they  had  two  obeli 
every  day.  Other*  relate,  that  they  received  nine  drachm*,  that 
b,  fifty-four  oboli,  every  month.  And  it  is  ptoMMe,  that  their 
maintenance  was  raised  or  diminished  according  to  the  exigency 
of  attain,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed  concerning  the  military 
stipend.  The  custom  of  asaiataimng  disabled  soldiers  was  iaftro- 
duced  by  Solon,  who  is  said  to  have  given  an  allowance  to  one 
Thersippus :  afterwards  is  was  established  by  a  law  dnrmg  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistrattts*. 

Many  other  honours  were  paid  to  such  as  deserved  welt  of  their 

c  Plutndras  Cimone.  *  Pint  Lysudf* 

d  ^scfauMtle  Gtnlthtutsm  *  Rot  Mens,  Lyrist  #i»7  4W*> 

c.  PtetttcksB  AkiHxb.  Hesych.  Hsipocr.  Said.  ▼.  Ataaiw. 
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country  ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one  more,  which  consisted  in 
the  care  of  the  children  of  such  as  valiantly  sacrificed  their  live* 
for  the  glory  and  preservation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth h  : 
they  were  carefully  educated  at  the  public  charge,  till  they  came 
to  maturity,  and  then  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour; 
and  brought  forth  before  the  people,  one  of  the  public  ministers 
proclaiming  before  them,  '  that  hitherto,  in  remembrance  of  their 
fathers'  merits,  the  commonwealth  had  educated  these  young  men, 
but  now  dismissed  them  sp  armed,  to  go  forth,  and  thank  their 
country  by  imitating  their  fathers'  examples.'  For  their  farther 
encouragement,  they  had  the  honour  of  *rgM}gAi,or  having  the  first 
seats  at  shows,  and  all  public  meetings. 

The  laws  of  Solon  made  a  farther  provision  for  the  parents  of 
those  that  died  in  the  wars,  it  being  extremely  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  who  had  lost 
their  children,  the  comfort  and  support  of  their  declining  age,  in 
the  service  of  the  public  '• 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  something  concerning  their  way 
of  sending  intelligence  :  this  was  done  several  ways,  and  by  seve- 
ral sorts  of  messengers ;  such  were  their  'H^i^opw,  who  were  light? 
)y  firmed  with  .darts  and  hand~greuadoes ;  or  bows  and  arrows J : 
one  of  these  was  Phidippidjes,  ftmoua  in  the  story  of  Miltiades, 
for  his  vision  of  Pan*. 

But  the  contrivance,  of  all  others  the  most  (celebrated  for  close 
conveyance  of  intelligence,  was  the  Lacedaemonian  rxvr*x*,  which 
was  a  white  roll  of  parchment  wrapped  about  a  black  stick ;  it 
was  about  four  cubits  in  length1,  and  so  called  from  rxvra*,  i.  e. 
skin.  The  manner  and  use  of  it  was  thus :  when  the  magistrates 
gave  commission  to  any  general  or  admiral  they  took  two  round 
•pieces  of  wood,  exactly  equal  to  one  another ;  one  of  these  they 
kept,  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  commander,  to  whom,  when 
they  had  any  thing  of  moment  to  communicate,  they  cut  a  long 
narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolliog  it  about  their  own  staff 
pne  fold  plose  upon  another,  they  wrote  their  business  upon  it ; 
then  taking  it  off,  dispatched  it  away  to  the  commander,  who, 
applying  it  to  his  own  staff,  the  folds  exactly  fell  in  one  with 
another,  ps  at  the  writing,  and  the  characters,  which,  before  it 

h  JEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  J  SuMas. 

i  Plate*  ip«HJ»mo,  Dipgones  J^ert.        k  Cornelius  Nepos  MUtkde. 
Solone.  1  Findari  SchoL  Qlymp.  Ode  n. 
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was  wrapped  op,  were  confusedly  disjoined  and  unintelligible, 
appeared  very  plain  m. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Invention,  and  different  Sorts  of  Ships, 

jMLost  of  those  useful  arts,  and  admirable  inventions,  which  are; 
the  very  support  of  mankind,  and  supply  them  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  having  at  first  been  the  produc- 
tions of  some  lucky  chance,  or  from  slight  and  contemptible 
beginnings,  have  been,  by  long  experience,  curious  observa- 
tions, and  various  improvements,  matured,  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. Instances  of  this  kind  are  every  where  frequent  and  obvi- 
ous, but  none  can  be  produced  more  remarkable  than  in  the  art  of 
navigation ;  which,  though  now  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  perfection^ 
beyond  most  other  arts,  by  thqse  successful  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived from  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  was  in  the  begin- 
ning so  mean  and  imperfect,  that  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  those 
who  first  applied  themselves  to  it,  was  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able. 

Those  who  adventured  to  commit  themselves  to  the  liquid  ele- 
ment, made  their  first  essays  in  shallow  waters,  and  trusted  not 
themselves  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  :  but  being 
emboldened  by  frequent  trials,  proceeded  farther  by  degrees,  till 
at  length  they  took  courage,  ?nd  launched  forth  into  the  main 
ocean.    To  this  purpose  Claudian  ° : 

Inventa  secuit  primus  qui  nave  profitndum, 

Et  rudibus  remit  solieitavit  aqua** 
TranquiUis  primum  trepidut  se  credidit  tmdt#( 

Jjittora  securo  tramite  tumma  legem  ; 
Mex  tangos  tentare  sinus,  et  linquere  terras, 

Et  leni  capit  panders  vela  noto  : 
Ait  ubi  paulatim  prtecep*  audacia  crevit, 

Cordaqne  languentem  iedktieere  metum. 
Jam  vagus  irrupit  pelago,  eadumque  seeutuh 

JEgeas  hyemes,  'loniasque  domat. 

Whoever  flnt  with  Tench  plovgh'd  the  deem 
And  with  unpractts'd  oen  the  water  sweep, 

m  Plut  Lyandro,  Arktoph.  Scholia        *  Prmfku  In  Bop.  EtaMrpinib 
A?ibus>  A.  GeUius,  &c 
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tot  attempt  on  gout)*  streams  be  made, 
And  near  the  shore,  affrighted,  always  staid ; 
He  launch  *d  out  farther  next,  and  left  the  lean*       ' 
And  then  the  hoisted  sails  began  to  stand ; 
HH  by  degrees,  when  man  undaunted  grew, 
Forgetting  all  those  fears  before  he  knew, 
He  rush'd  into  the  main,  and  harmless  awee. 
Guided  by  stars,  the  storms  mat  loudly  roar 
In  the  JEgean  and  Ionian  wen.  s,  a. 


To  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  invention  of  ships,  is, 
like  all  things  of  such  antiquity,  uncertain :  there  are  divers  per- 
sons who  seem  to  make  equal  pretensions  to  this  honour  ;  such 
are  Prometheus,  Neptune,  Janus,  Atlas,  Hercules,  Janus,  Danaus, 
Erythneus,  &c ;  but  by  common  fame  it  is  given  to  Minerva, 
the  happy  mother  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  Some  who,  leaving 
these  antiquated  fables  of  the  poets,  pretend  to  something  more 
of  certainty  in  what  they  deliver,  ascribe  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  those  places  that  lie  upon  the  sea  coasts,  and  are  by  na- 
ture designed,  as  it  were,  for  harbouring  ships,  such  as  the  JEgi- 
nensians,  Phoenicians  °,  &c.  The  reason  of  this  disagreement  seems 
to  have  proceeded  partly  from  the  different  places  where  naviga- 
tion was  first  practised,  (for  it  was  never  peculiar  to  any  one  peo- 
ple, and  from  them  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
found  in  countries  far  distant  from  one  another),  and  in  part 
from  the  various  sorts  of  ships,  some  of  which  being  first  built  by 
the  persons  above  mentioned,  have  entitled  them  to  the  whole  in- 
vention* 

The  first  ships  were  built  without  art  or  contrivance,  and  had 
neither  strength  nor  durableness,  beauty  nor  ornament ;  but  con- 
sisted only  of  planks  laid  together,  and  just  so  compacted  as  to 
keep  out  the  water  p.  In  some  places  they  were  nothing  else  but 
hulks  of  trees  made  hollow,  which  were  called  »*•?«  p§»£eA«,  as 
consisting  only  of  one  piece  of  timber ;  of  these  we  find  mention  in 
Virgil « : 

Tunc  alnos  prhnumjhtvn  setuere  cavata*: 
Navita  turn  ileitis  numeros  et  nomma  fecit 0 

The  first  on  seas  the  boUow'd  alder  swam, 

TTien  sailors  quarter'd  heaven,  and  found  a  name, 

For  every  nVd,  and  every  wandering  star.  aaronr. 

In  later  agest  also,  they  were  made  use  of  at  some  places,  being  the 
same  with  those  called  »*«>*,  in  the  strict  and  moat  proper  accepta- 

0  Flin.  lib.  v.  cap.  12.      Sttftbo,  Ub.        P  MaximusTVr.  Dissert,  40.  IsidorOfc. 
xrl    Mela,  1m.  i,  gap,  tf.  «  Gear*^  lib.  i  vet,  UK 
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tion  of  that  word  %  from  r»«*ffrfcu,  as  made  by  hollowing,  and, 
as  it  were,  digging  in  a  tree.  Nor  was  wood  alone  applied  to  this 
use,  but  any  other  materials  that  float  upon  the  water  without 
sinking,  such  as  the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus,  or  (to  mention  do 
more)  leather,  of  which  the  primitive  ships  were  frequently  com- 
posed, and  called  ****•  }#f#^iti,  or  }$yUru*.  These  were  some- 
times begirt  with  wickers,  and  frequently  used  in  that  manner 
upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt*  and  Sabaean  Arabia,  even  hi 
later  times ;  but  in  the  first  of  them,  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
thing  but  leather,  or  hides  sewed  together.  In  a  ship  of  this  sort, 
Dardauus  secured  his  flight  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troas, 
when  by  a  terrible  deluge,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Samothrace, 
his  former  place  of  residence  *.  Charon's  infernal  boat  was  of  the 
same  composition,  according  to  Virgil c ; 


-Ckmvk  tuk  pomdere  cymba 


SutiUt,  et  mtdtam  accepit  rimosa  paludem. 

The  feeble  vessel  groans  beneath  the  load, 
And  drink*,  at  many  a  leak,  th'  infernal  flood. 

When  ships  were  brought  to  a  little  more  perfection,  and  increas- 
ed in  bigness,  the  sight  of  them  struck  die  ignorant  people  with 
terror  and  amazement ;  for  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  behold 
great  floating  castles  of  unusual  forms,  full  of  living  men,  and 
with  wings  (as  it  were)  expanded,  flying  upon  the  sea  * :  what 
else  could  have  given  occasion  to  the  fiction  of  Perseus's  flight  to 
the  Gorgons,  who,  as  Aristophanes  T  expressly  tells  us,  was  carried 
in  a  ship : 

What  other  original  could  there  be  for  the  famous  story  of  Tripto- 
lemus,  who  was  feigned  to  ride  upon  a  winged  dragon,  only  be* 
cause,  in  a  time  of  dearth  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  more  fruitful 
countries  to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  people ;  or  to  the  fable  of 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  who,  as  several  mythologists  w  report, 
was  nothing  but  a  ship  of  that  name  with  sails,  and  for  that  rea- 
son feigned  to  be  the  offspring  of  Neptune  the  emperor  of  the  sea  *. 
Nor  was  there  any  other  ground  ibr  the  stories  of  griffins,  or  of 
ships  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes,  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  the  ancient  poets.    So  acceptable  to  the  first  ages  of  the 

r  'BotjmnM,  Ek  ▼.  u  ApoUoniua,  ejusque  Scholiartet. 

*  Lycophronis  Caatandr,  ejuioue  Scho-  v  Thesmophor. 

runite*  Ter.  75.  w  Patophatu*,  Artemidorus. 

t  JKneid.  vi»414.  *  Voswu  IdoL  lik  iii.  cap.  40. 
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world  were  inventions  of  this  nature,  that  whoever  made  any  inn 
provements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  built  new  ships,  of  forms  bet- 
ter fitted  for  strength  or  swiftness  than  those  before  used,  rendered 
the  old  more  commodious  by  any  additional  contrivance,  or  dis- 
covered countries,  untraced  by  former  travellers,  were  thought 
worthy  of  the  greatest  honours,  and  (like  other  common  benefac- 
tors to  mankind)  ascribed  into  the  number  of  the  deified  heroes ; 
they  had  their  inventions  also  consecrated,  and  fixed  in  the  hea- 
vens :  hence  we  have  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  which  were 
nothing  but  two  ships;  the  former  transported  Phryxus  from 
Greece  to  Colchos,  the  latter  Europa  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Crete: 
Argo  likewise,  Pegasus)  and  Perseus's  whale,  were  new  sorts  of 
ships,  which,  being  had  in  great  admiration  by  the  rude  and  igno- 
rant mortals  of  those  times,  were,  in  memory  of  their  inventors, 
translated  amongst  the  stars,  and  metamorphosed  into  constella- 
tions by  the  poets  of  those,  or  the  succeeding  ages.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  invention  of  ships. 

At  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  all  ships,  for  whatever 
use  designed,  were  of  the  same  form ;  but  the  various  ends  of  na- 
vigation, some  of  which  were  better  answered  by  one  form,  some 
by  another,  soon  gave  occasion  to  fit  out  ships,  not  in  bigness  only, 
but  in  the  manner  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  differing 
from  one  another.  Not  to  trouble  you  witb  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  every  little  alteration,  which  would  be  endless,  they  were 
chiefly  of  three  sorts,  ships  of  burden,  of  war,  and  of  passage. 
Ships  of  passage  were  distinguished  by  several  names,  taken  usual- 
ly from  their  carriages  ;  those  that  served  for  the  transportation  of 
men  being  called  Jby  the  general  names  of  **#*  and  fenC*?!**  or, 
when  filled  with  armed  men,  by  the  particular  titles  of  «ta*t*- 
y*y*l,  and  «-{«T<*rf)sf*  those  in  which  horses  were  transported, 
were  named  Immy),  iW«y#yW,  and  hippagitys,  to  mention  no 
igore. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  «*««'}* ,  ?«{**yW,  and  «*««  to  distin- 
guish then)  from  ships  of  war,  which  were  properly  termed  n*s : 
they  were  usually  pf  an  orbicular  form,  having  large  and  capaci- 
pus  bellies  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  victuals,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries,  with  which  they  were  laden ;  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  r^yyvXcu,  as  on  the  contrary,  ships  of  war  We 
find  named  p«K{«j  7,  being  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  the 
former,  wherein  they  agreed  in  part  with  the  transport  vessels, 

1  Ulpianus  in  Demorth.  Orit  adr.  Leptioem. 
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which  were  of  a  form  betwixt  the  ships  of  war  and  burden,  being 
exceeded  bj  the  latter  in  capaciousness,  by  the  former  in  length. 
There  was  likewise  another  difference  amongst  these  ships ;  for 
men  of  war,  though  not  wholly  destitute  of  sails,  were  chiefly 
rowed  with  oars,  that  they  might  be  the  more  able  to  tack  about 
upon  any  advantage,  and  approach  the  enemy  on  his  weakest 
aide  ;  whereas,  vessels  governed  by  sails,  being  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winds,  could  not  be  managed  by  so  steady  a  conduct ; 
hence  the  ships  of  war  were  usually  styled  i*-/x**w,  and  xmei^n. 
Ships  of  burden  were  commonly  governed  with  sails,  and  those  of 
transports  often  towed  with  cords  :  not  but  mat  in  both  these  all 
the  three  ways  of  government,  viz.  by  sail,  oar,  and  cords,  were 
upon  occasion  made  use  of. 

Ships  of  war  are  said  to  have  been  first  rigged  out  by  Parbalus, 
or  Samyres ;  as  others,  by  Semiramis ;  but  according  to  some  *,  by 
iEgaeon.  They  were  further  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of 
ships  by  various  engines,  and  accessions  of  building,  some  to  de- 
fend their  own  soldiers,  others  to  annoy  enemies,  an  account  of 
which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  following  chapters;  and  from  one 
another  in  later  ages,  by  several  orders,  or  ranks  of  oars,  which 
were  not,  as  some  vainly  imagine,  placed  upon  the  same  level  in 
different  parts  of  the  ships ;  nor  yet,  according  to  others,  directly 
and  perpendicularly  above  one  another's  heads ;  but  their  seats, 
being  fixed  one  at  the  back  of  another,  ascended  gradually  in  the 
manner  of  stairs.  The  most  usual  number  of  these  banks  was  three, 
four,  and  five ;  whence  there  is  so  frequent  mention  of  yfc  Tgugji*, 
<nr{4{«f,  and  *«*»(«*,  u  e.  trireme,  quadrkeme,  and  quinquireme 
gallies,  which  exceeded  one  another  by  a  bank  of  oars,  and  con- 
sequently were  built  more  high,  and  rowed  with  greater  strength* 
In  the  primitive  times,  the  long  ships  had  only  one  bank  of  oars, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  termed  ptniguf,  and  «U«t*,  from  the 
name  of  a  single  horse :  and  therefore,  when  we  find  them  called 
nrrvUrrft,  and  upwards  as  far  as  hx*rlrr*pi,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
they  were  rowed  with  fifty,  or  an  hundred  banks,  but  only  with  so 
many  oars ;  one  of  those  was  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  rowed 
with  fifty  oars,  being  the  first  of  the  long  ships,  and  invented  by 
Jason ;  whereas,  till  that  time,  all  sorts  of  vessels  had  been  of  a 
form  more  inclining  to  oval :  others  *  carry  the  invention  of  long 
ships  something  higher,  referring  it  to  Danaus,  who,  they  tell  us, 
sailed  from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  a  ship  of  fifty  oars ;  and  bow- 
snin.K«t.  Hist  lib.  vii.  cap.  ult.  •  Apollodonu  BiMMu  12k  IL 
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ever  Jason  should  be  allowed  to  have  introduced  them  into  Greece, 
yet  he  cannot  be  thought  their  first  contriver,  but  rather  imitated 
the  Egyptian  or  African  model,  the  latter  of  which  was  some  time 
before  composed  by  Atlas,  and  much  used  in  those  part*.*   The 
first  that  used  a  double  bank  of  oars,  were  the  Erythneans*;  which 
was  further  enlarged  by  Aminocles  of  Corinth  with  the  accession 
of  a  third,  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian 
report;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  c  will  have  this  invention  to 
belong  to  the  Sidonians  :  to  these  Aristotle,  a  Carthaginian,  added 
a  fourth ;  Nesicthonof  Salamis  (according  to  Pliny),  or  Dionysius 
the  Sicilian  (according  to  Diodorus),   a  fifth ;   Xenagoras  the 
Syracusian,  a  sixth ;   Nesigiton  increased  the   number  to   ten  ; 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  twelve ;  Ptolemy  Soter,  to  fifteen  :  Philip 
father  to  Perseus,  had  a  ship  of  sixteen  banks  d ;  then  (it  being  easy 
to  make  additions,  the  method  of  erecting  one  bank  above  another 
once  found  out),  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  built  a  ship  of 
thirty  banks ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  out  of  a  vain-glorious  hu- 
mour of  out-doing  all  the  world  besides,  farther  enlarged  the  num- 
ber to  forty*,  which  (all  others  bearing  a  just  proportion)  [raised 
the  ship  to  that  prodigious  bigness,  that  it  appeared  at  a  distance 
like  a  floating  mountain,  or  island,  and,  upon  a  nearer  view,  seem- 
ed like  a  huge'  castle  upon  the  floods.     It  contained  four  thousand 
rowers,  four  hundred  mariners  employed  in  other  services,  and  al- 
most three  thousand  soldiers.      But  this,  and  such  like  fabrics 
served  only  for  show  and  ostentation,'  being  by  their  great  bulk 
rendered  unwieldy,  and  unfit  for  use.    Athetneus  tells  ns  the  com- 
mon names  they  were  known  by,  were,  Cydades,  or  JBtnse,  i,  e. 
islands  or  mountains,  to  which  they  seemed  almost  equal  in  big- 
ness, ^consisting,  as  some  report,  of  as  many  materials  as  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  at  least  fifty  triremes* 
Beside  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  other  ships,  with 
half  banks  of  oars ;  such  as  fauxi*,  or  ^/«A#f,  which  seems  to  have 
been  betwixt  an  nnireme  and  bireme,  consisting  of  a  bank  and  an 
half;  likewise  r^n^ioAiW,  betwixt  a  bireme  and  trireme,  having 
two  banks  and  an  half :  these,,  though  perhaps  built  in  other  re* 
•pects  after  the  model  of  the  long  ships,  or  men  of  war,  are  seldom 
comprehended  under  that  name,  and  sometimes  mentioned  in  op- 
position to  them.     Several  other  ships  are  mentioned  by  authors, 
which  differed  from  those  already  enumerated,  being  fitted  for  par- 

t>  PttnuMi  d  Polybius  in  Fragment*  et  Lfrius. 

c  Stromal,  lib.  i.  c  Hut  Demetrio,  Athenceus,  lib.  r. 
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ticular  uses,  or  certain  seas ;  employed  upon  urgent  necessities  in 
naval  fights,  but  more  commonly  as  fcr«{fri*«f,  tenders,  and 
victualling  ships,  to  supply  the  main  fleet  with  provisions ;  and 
sometimes  built  for  expedition  to  carry  expresses,  and  observe  the 
enemy's  motions,  without  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  heavier, 
and  armed  vessels.  These  were  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  moaner  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  being  in  part  like 
the  men  of  war,  partly  resembling  the  ships  of  burden,  and  in 
•one  tilings  differing  from  both,  as  the  virions  exigencies  they 
served  in  seemed  to  require. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Parts,  Ornaments,  fyc  of  Shipping. 

.Having  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  ships  used  amongst  the 
ancient  Grecians,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  describe 
the  principal  parts  whereof  they  consisted ;  the  ignorance  of  which 
has  occasioned  oiany  mistakes,  and  much  confusion  in  those  who 
have  conversed  with  authors  of  antiquity.  Herein  I  shall  chiefly 
follow  the  account  of  Scbeffer,  who  hath  so  copiously  treated  on 
this  subject,  and  with  such  industry  and  learning  collected  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  its  illustration,  that  very  little  room  is  left  for 
further  enlargement. 

Now,  the  principal  parts  of  which  ships  consisted  were  three, 
vi?.  the  belli/,  the  prow,  and  the  stent :  these  were  again  compos- 
ed of  Qther  smaller  parts,  which  shall  briefly  be  described  in  their 
prder. 

1.  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  ship,  there  was  *-{«*«,  ca- 
rina, or  the  keel,  which  was  composed  of  wood,  and  therefore, 
from  its  strength  and  firmness,  called  rug* :  it  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  being  designed  to  cut  and  glide  through  the 
waves f,  and  therefore  wa?  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  sharp; 
whence  it  may  be  perceived  that  not  all  ships,  but  only  the  p**f*), 
whose  bellies  were  strait,  and  of  a  small  circumference,  were  pro- 
vided with  keels,  the  rest  having  usually  flat  bottoms  *.  Bound 
the  keel  were  placed  pieces  of  wood,  to  save  it  from  receiving  da- 
mage when  the  ship  wa*  first  launched  into  the  water,  or  bulged 

f  Homeri  Scholia*  Odysa./*',  *  Iridor.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 
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against  rocks,  these  were  called  #i  Ai  v^-par*,  in  L&Uncutm^zccoTd- 
ing  to  Ovid  b  : 

Jamque  labant  cunei,  spoliataque  tegmine.  term 
Mima  j>atet. 

The  wedges  break,  and  loosing  all  its  wal, 
A  bole  lets  in  the  water. 

Next  to  the  keel  was  Q«xx«  * ;  within  which  was  contained  the 
mnxt*,  or  pump,  through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
ship  K 

After  this  was  itwri^*  r{J«r«,  or  second  keel,  being  placed  beneath 
the  pump,  and  called  Aw£*ar,  #«a*i»«»,  x\ut**Qm  k :  By  some  it  is 
falsely  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  ?«Ax<; . 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  Herodotus,  *WX* 
•rljf  f*l?i  by  Pollux,  xvr6f  and  y«Vg«  (because  large  and  capacious, 
after  the  form  of  a  vessel  or  belly) ;  by  the  Latins,  testudo.  This 
was  surrounded  with  ribs,  which  were  pieces  of  wood  rising  from 
the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hesychius,  iqm% ;  by  others,  SyW- 
Xm  (the  belly  of  the  ship  being  contained  within  them) ;  in  Latin, 
costa :  upon  these  were  placed  certain  planks,  which  Aristophanes 

calls  irrfgAw/**,  or  Sfrfgjw}*. 

Hence  proceed  we  to  the  ^xtv^mt,  latera,  or  sides  of  the  ship, 
which  encompassed  all  the' former  parts  on  both  hands ;  these  were 
composed  of  large  rafters,  extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called 
vw<£p(A*r* ',  £*$-ii£ff ra,  and  £*ft**f*«r«  n,  because  by  them  the  whole 
fabric  was  begirt  or  surrounded. 

In  both  these  sides,  the  rowers  had  their  places,  called  ™#o/, 
and  &***«,  in  Latin ybn  and  transtra,  placed  above  one  another  i 
the  lowest  was  called  Swa*^,  and  those  that  laboured  therein  $-«• 
?.ctfu*t :  the  middle  £vy4,  and  the  men  £vy««< :  the  Uppermost  £g«wi, 
whence  the  rowers  were  termed  Sgatfinu  °.  In'  these  were  spaed* 
through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars ;  these  were  sometime^ 
one  continued  vacuity  from  one  end  to  the  other,  called  *-£«#«{> 
but  more  usually  distinct  holes,  each  of  which  was  designed  for  a 
single  oar ;  these  were  styled  rppaTx,  rtviripctr*,  as  also  tyfaXff), 
because  not  unlike  the  eyes  of  living  creatures :  all  of  them  were, 
by  a  more  general  natfie,  termed  Jy***-*,  from  containing  the  oars  p; 
but  lyKvwif  seems  to  have  been  another  thing,  signifying  the  spaces 
between  the  banks  of  oars  on  each  side,  where  the  passengers  seem  to 

»  Metam.  xi.  t.  616.  1  Plato  de  Rep.  lib.  xr 

1  Pollux.  m  Heliodorus  JEthiopicis. 

j  Aristoph,  Schd.  Equit.  *  Aristoph,  Equitftras. 

*  P©liux*  •  Pollux.  ■  Atbeoauis,  lib.  t . 
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Jiave  been  placed  :  on  the  top  of  all  these  was  a  passage,  or  place 
to  walk  in,  called  *£pi*s9  and  *-«{«'#{«)>«(,  as  joining  to  the  £ga'w, 
or  uppermost  bank  of  oars. 

2.  ng*g«,  the  prow  or  fore-deck,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
/air*™,  the  forehead,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  other  meta- 
phorical titles  taken  from  human  faces.  In  some  ships  there  is 
mention  of  two  prows,  as  likewise  of  two  sterns.  Thus  was  Da- 
naus's  ship  adorned  by  Minerva,  when  he  fled  from  Egypt.  It 
was  customary  to  beautify  the  prow  with  gold,  and  various  sorts 
of  paint  and  colours.  In  the  primitive  times,  red  was  most  in 
use ;  whence  Homer's  ships  were  commonly  dignified  with  the 
titles  of  p*Awr*'{if«f,  and  $*$§*»**$[•$,  or  red-faced.  The  blue,  like- 
wise, or  sky-colour,  was  frequently  made  use  of,  as  bearing  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  sea,  whence  we  find  ships  called 
by  Homer  *wo«*-g«(«,  by  Aristophanes  xvttnpttx*.  Several  other 
colours  were  also  made  use  of,  nor  were  they  barely  varnished 
over  with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in  the 
fire,  so  that  neither  the  sun,  winds,  or  water,  were  able  to  deface 
them.  The  art  of  doing  this  was  called  from  the  wax,  x^y^tpU* 
from  the  fire,  iy***f  <**•  it  is  described  by  Vitruvius  *,  and  men- 
tioned in  Ovid  * : 


•Pzcta  coloribu*  ustit 


CamUeam  matron  concava  puppis  kabet* 

The  painted  ship,  with  melted  wax  anneal'd, 
Had  Tethys  for  its  deity.    ■ 

In  these  colours,  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals,  plants,  &c. 
were  usually  described,  which  were  often  added  as  ornaments  to 
other  parts  also  of  the  ships,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  ancient 
monuments  presented  to  the  world  by  Bayfius. 

The  sides  of  the  prow  were  termed  a-rig*,  or  wings ;  and  **«{/«, 
according  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  *•*$•**<•  for  since  the  prow  is  com- 
monly compared  to  a  human  face,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
its  sides  should  be  called  cheeks.  The  top  of  these,  as  likewise 
of  the  stern,  was  called  <r«gi£M{fri«  ',  because  void  of  rowers. 

3.  n^iffitn,  the  hind-deck  or  stern,  sometimes  called  vg<&,  the  tail, 
because  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship.  It  was  of  a  figure  more 
inclining  to  round  than  the  prow,  the  extremity  of  which  was 
sharp  that  it  might  cut  the  waters ;  it  was  also  built  higher  than 
the  prow,  and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  sat  to  steer:  the 
bow  of  it  was  called  i»W*f,  the  planks  of  which  that  was  compos* 

«  Lib.  yii.  cap.  9.  v  Faftorum,  lib.  it.  «  Thucydidej  fiGhoUafta* 
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ed  <r*  wtpriHt*.  There  was  another  place  something  below  the  top, 
called  itrecfitct,  the  interior  part  of  which  was  termed  btifu**. 

Some  other  things  there  are  in  the  prow  and  stern  that  deserve 
our  notice ;  as  those  ornaments  wherewith  the  extremities  of  the 
ship  were  beautified,  commonly  called,  in  general,  **{<»**',  or  ?•*» 
*#£*>/ Ji*u,  in  Latin  corymbi;  which  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
*ip>tiZ*  used  in  Homer : 

Though  this  word,  in  Greek,  is  not,  as  in  the  Latin*  applied  to 
the  ornaments  of  both  ends,  but  only  those  of  the  prow  T :  these 
are  likewise  called  &*p§4\t*,  because  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Wa«*,  which  was  a  long  plank  at  the  head  of  the  prow,  and 
therefore  sometimes  termed  xi£mi?«a«/«  w.  The  -form  of  them 
sometimes  resembled  helmets,  sometimes  living  creatures,  but 
most  frequently,  was  winded  into  around  compass,  whence  they 
are  so  commonly  named  corymba  and  corona. 

To  the  «xpr«Ai#  in  the  prow,  answered  the  «?A«r«  in  the  stern, 
which  were  often  of  an  orbicular  figure,  or  fashioned  like  wings,  to 
which  a  little  shield,  called  «ro)ij«?,  or  «rjr<3/rjdi,  was  frequently 
affixed :  sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  was  erected,  whereon  ribands 
of  divers  colours  were  hung,  and  served  instead  of  a  flag  x  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ship,  and  of  a  weather-cock,  to  signify  the  quarters 
of  the  wind. 

x«wW*f  was  so  called  from  #}*,  a  goose,  whose  figure  it  resem- 
bled, because  geese  were  looked  on  as  fortunate  omens  to  mari- 
ners, for  that  they  swim  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  sink  not. 
This  ornament,  according  to  some,  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the. 
prow,  where  it  was  joined  to  the  foremost  part  of  the  keel,  and 
was  the  part  to  which  anchors  were  fastened  when'  cast  into  the 
sea ;  but  others  carry  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship,  and  fix  it 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  stem  '. 

$  n«{anpt«F  was  the  flag,  whereby  ships  were  distinguished  from 
one  another :  it  was  placed  in  the  prow,  just  below  the  r «A«e,  be- 
ing sometimes  carved,  and  frequently  painted,  whence  it  is  in 
Latin  termed  pictura,  representing  the  form  of  a  mountain,  a  tree, 
a  flower,  or  any  other  thing ;  wherein  it  was  distinguished  from 
what  was  called  tutela,  or  the  safeguard  of  the  ship,  which  always 
represented  some  of  the  gods,  to  whose  care  and  protection  the 
ship  was  recommended ;  for  which  reason  it  was  held  sacred,  and 

t  Suidas.  *  Etymologid  Auctor.        *  Pollux,  Eustathius. 

*  Homerus.  w  Pollux.  J  Etymologic.  Auctor. 
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had  the  privilege  of  being  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to  such  as  fled 
to  it ;  prayers  also  and  sacrifices'  were  offered,  and  oaths  confirm* 
ed  before  it,  as  the  mansion  of  the  tutelar  and  presiding  deity  of 
the  ship :  now  and  then  we  find  it  taken  for  the  Tx^x<m^t  a,  and 
perhaps  some  few  times  the  images  of  gods  might  be  represent- 
ed upon  the  flags  :  by  some  it  is  placed  also  in  the  prow  %  but  by 
most  authors  of  credit  assigned  to  die  stern1.  Thus,  Ovid  (to  omit 
more  instances),  in  his  epistle  of  Paris  : 

Accipit  et  pictos  puppn  adunca  deos. 

The  stern  with  painted  deities,  richly  shines* 

Farther,  the  tutela  and  sr«{«nyt«y  are  frequently  distinguished  in 
express  words,  that  being  always  signified  by  the  image  of  a  god ; 
this  usually  of  some  creature,  or  feigned  representation ;  hence, 
the  same  author*; 

Est  mihiy  sitgue,  precor.JUtva  tutela  Mtturwt, 
Navis  et  a  pictd  camde  nomen  habet. 

Minerva  is  the  goddess  I  adore, 

And  may  she  grant  the  blesings  I  implore'; 

The  ship  its  name  a  painted  helmet  gives. 

Where  the  tutelar  deity  was  Minerva,  the  **t*<np.*f  the  helmet. 
In  like  manner  the  ship  wherein  Europa  was  conveyed  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Crete,  had  a  bull  for  its  flag,  and  Jupiter  for  its  tutelar 
deity;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  her  being  ravished  by 
that  god  in  the  shape  of  a  bull.    It  was  customary  for  the  ancients 
to  commit  their  ships  to  the  protection  of  those  deities,  whom  they 
thought  most  concerned  for  their  safety,  or  to  whom  they  bore 
any  sort  of  relation  or  affection.    Thus;  we  learn  from  Euripides  c, 
that  Theseus's  whole  fleet  consisting  of  sixty  sail,  was  under  the 
care  of  Minerva  the  protectress  of  Athens ;  Achilles's  navy  was 
committed  to  the  Nereids,  or  sea-nymphs,  because  of  the  relation 
he  had  to  them  on  account  of  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  one 
of  their  number ;  and  (to  mention  no  more)  the  Boeotian  ships 
had  for  their  tutelar  god  Cadmus,  represented  with  a  dragon  in 
his  hand,  because  he  was  the  founder  of  Thebes,  the  principal 
city  in  Bceotia.     Nor  were  whole  fleets  only,  but  single  ships  re- 
commended to  certain  deities,  which  the  ancients  usually  .chose 
out  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  reputed  the  protectors  of  their 
country  or  family,  or  presided  over  the  business  they  were  going 
about ;  thus  merchants  committed  themselves  and  their  ships  to 


*  Lactantiue,  lib.  i;  cs$.  1.  Servras.    lus  in  catena  ad  edndem  Phrophetatffi. 
JEneid.  v.  Glossa  yeteres.  b  De  Tristibtts. 

*  ProcopEus  in  Etai*  cap.  12,  CjrriP       c  Ipbigenia. 
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the  care  of  Mercury,  soldiers  to  Mars,  and  lovers  to  Venus  and 
Cupid ;  so  Paris  tells  his  mistress  in  Ovid  : 

Qua  tamen  iptevehor,  comitate  Cupidine  parvo 
Sponsor  conjugii  Stat  Eta  picta  sui. 

But  on  my  ship  does  only  Venus  stand, 
With  little  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand, 
Guide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  command.  gaetb. 

On  the  prow  of  the  ship,  about  the  roAs*,  was  placed  a  round 
piece  of  wood  called  rrvxh,  and  sometimes  tyfoxptf,  the  eye  of  the 
ship,  because  fixed  in  its  fore-deck  d ;  on  this  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  ship,  which  was  usually  takeu  from  the  flag,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Ovid,  where  he  tells  us  his 
ship  received  its  name  from  the  helmet  painted  upon  it :  hence 
comes  the  frequent  mention  of  ships  called  Pegasi,  Scyllse,  Bulls, 
Rams,  Tygers,  &c.  which  the  poets  took  liberty  to  represent  as 
living  creatures  that  transported  their  riders  from  one  country  to 
another ;  nor  was  there  (according  to  some)  any  other  ground  for 
those  known  fictions  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon, 
or  the  ram  that  is  reported  to  have  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchos, 
with  several  others  that  occur  every  where  in  the  poets. 

The  whole  fabric  being  completed,  it  was  fortified  with  pitch 
to  secure  the  wood  from  the  waters ;  whence  it  comes  that  Ho- 
mer's ships  are  every  where  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  p%b*uim> 
or  black.  The  first  that  made  use  of  pitch,  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Pheacia  e,  called  afterwards  Corsica.  Sometimes  wax  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  use ;  whence  Ovid  f : 

Cmvla  ceratat  accipit  unda  rates. 
Hie  aaure  sea  receives  the  waxy  ships. 

Now  and  then  it  was  applied  with  a  mixture  of  rosin,  or  other 
materials  fit  for  the  same  purpose ;  whence  the  colour  of  ships 
was  not  always  the  same,  and  the  epithets  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
poets  are  various. 

After  all,  the  ship  being  bedecked  with  garlands  and  flowers, 
the  mariners  also  adorned  with  crowns,  she  was  launched  into  the 
sea,  with  loud  acclamations,  and  other  expressions  of  mirth  and 
joy  * ;  and  being  purified  by  a  priest  with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg, 
arid  brimstone  k,  or  after  some  other  manner,  was  consecrated  to 
the  god  whose  image  she  bore. 

d  Pollux,  Eustathius,  Apolkmii  Scho-        f  Epist.  Oenon.  ▼.  42. 
Hastes  Argon,  lib.  i.  t.  1089.  S  Athenasua,  lib.  t. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Tackling  and  Instruments  required  in  Navigation. 

The  instruments  used  in  navigation  were  of  divert  sorts,  being 
either  necessary  to  all  sorts  of  navigation,  or  only  some  form  of  it, 
as  that  by  sails,  by  oars,  &c.  The  chief  of  the  former  sort  were, 
as  follow : 

h«}«amj>,  gubernaculum,  the  rudder,  placed  in  the  hindmost 
deck,  whereby  the  pilot  directed  the  course  of  the  ship.  The 
smaller  sort  of  ships  had  only  one  rudder,  but  those  of  greater 
bulky  as  often  as  occasion  required,  had  more,  insomuch  that 
sometimes  we  read  of  four  rudders  in  one  vessel :  the  places  of  these 
are  uncertain,  being  perhaps  not  always  the  same ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  that  when  there  were  only  two  rudders,  one  was  fixed 
to  the  fore-deck,  the  other  to  the  hindmost ;  whence  we  read  of 
tntf  «pi/o-gvpw,  or  ships  with  two  sterns ;  when  there  were  four 
rudders,  one  seems  to  have  been  fixed  to  each  side  of  the  vessel. 

vAyxv{*,  an  anchor,  the  first  invention  of  which  some  ascribe  to 
the  Tyrrhenians ',  others  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  whose 
anchor,  Paiisanias  tells  us,  was  preserved  in  one  of  Jupiter's  tem- 
ples till  his  days.  Since  there  were  divers  sorts  of  anchors,  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  both  these  may  justly  lay  claim  to  part  of  the 
invention.  The  most  ancient  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  of 
stone ',  and  sometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead 
was  usually  fixed.  In  some  places  baskets  full  of  stones  k,  and  sacks 
filled  with  sand,  were  employed  to  the  same  use  :  all  these  were 
let  down  by  cords  into  the  sea,  and  by  their  weight  stayed  the 
course  of  the  ship.  Afterwards,  anchors  were  composed  of  iron, 
and  furnished  with  teeth,  which  being  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  preserved  the  ship  immoveable;  whence  libra,  and 
dentes,  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  At  first  there  was  only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were 
called  iri{«V*/u* '•  but  in  a  short  time  a  second  was  added  by  Eu- 
palarous  m,  or  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher  n.  Tlie  scho- 
liast upon  Apollonius  °,  confidently  affirms,  that  this  sort  of  an- 

1  Plin.  lib.  viiL  cap*  ult  1  Pollux. 

J  Apollonius,  Argonaut  An-ianui  in  n  Plin.  lib.  til  cap.  ult 

Pcriplo  Ponti  Euxini.  n  Strabo,  lib.  z.  ex  Epfaoro, 

*  Josephua  et  Suidaa,  t.  Z$Syp+  °  Aigon.  i.  v.  1271. 
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cbors  was  used  by  the  Argonauts,  yet  herein  he  seems  to  deserve 
no  great  credit,  for  that  he  runs  contrary  to  the  testimonies  of 
other  writers,  and  his  own  author  Apollonins  makes  mention  of 
none  but  those  of  stone*  The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  called 
«p9iC*a*j,  or  aftQirfft,  and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have 
been  much  the  same  with  those  used  in  our  days,  only  the  trans- 
verse piece  of  wood  upon  their  handles  is  wanting  iu  all  of  them. 
Every  ship  had  several  anchors,  one  of  which,  surpassing  all  the 
rest  in  bigness  and  strength,  was  peculiarly  termed  U^*,  in  Latin 
sacra,  and  was  never  used  but  in  extreme  danger ;  whence  sacram 
anckoram  solvere  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  as  were  forced  to 
their  last  refuge. 

"e^u*,  $tftixia<,  tyrp*,  saburra,  ballast,  wherewith  ships  were 
poised,  whence  it  is  called  *r$xXtrpcc  xuf*  it  was  usually  of  sand, 
but  sometimes  of  any  other  ponderous  matter.  Diomedes,  in  his 
voyage  from  Troy,  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stones  of  that 
city's  walls  to  this  useq.    It  is  sometimes  called  Ktfxxh  and  xi<p*- 

Bixif,  called  by  Herodotus  xttrtaru^nn^n r,  by  Lucilius,  catapira- 
tes  *,  was  an  instrument  wherewith  they  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  and  discovered  whether  the  bottom  was  firm  and  commodious 
for  anchoring,  or  dangerous  by  reason  of  quick-sands,  or  other 
obstructions.  It  was  commonly  of  lead  or  brass,  or  other  pon- 
derous metals,  and  let  down  by  a  chain  into  the  deep c. 

K*rr$},  called  by  Sophocles  xXnxr^x  u,  in  Latin  conti,  long  poles, 
used  to  sound  the  depth  of  shallower  waters,  to  thrust  the  ship 
from  rocks  and  shelves,  and  to  force  her  forwards  in  fords  and 
shallows,  where  the  waters  had  not  strength  enough  to  carry  her. 

A*-#C«'0g«j,  i*-<6*4g«i,  or  xxt'fuuat,  were  little  bridges  or  stairs  join- 
ing the  land  to  ships,  or  one  ship  to  another. 

ArrAi'or,  £trX*r,  in  Latin,  hmistrum,  tolleno,  or  tottena,  &c.  a 
swipe,  or  engine  to  draw  up  water. 

To  some  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  certain  ropes  were 
required,  and  distinguished  according  to  their  several  uses  ;  as, 

ntt<rp*T*,  anchoralia,  or  anchoraiii,  the  cables  wherewith  anchors 
were  cast  into  the  sea,  called  sometimes  xapiXu  T,  or  ««7"i*"  w  : 
whence,  in  the  place  of  St.  Matthew,  where  Christ,  speaking  of  the 

P  Lycophronis  Cassandr.  v.  618.  *  Glosss  in  Act.  Apost,  cap.  27. 

'  Hesychius.  u  Pollux. 

r  Euterpe.  ▼  Arktopb.  Scholiast^.  ^ 

5  Lib.  xix,  cap.  4.  w  Phavorinua. 
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difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  into  heaven,  tells  his  disciples, 
it  is  harder  than  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ; 
Theophylact  and  some  others  interpret  the  word  x«p«AfK,  not  of 
the  animal  called  a  camel,  but  a  cable  *. 

P«P«r«,  cXxtly  or  nrtfg«j,  parolcones,  rermdci,  ropes  by  which  ships 
were  towed. 

"Ax-iyu*,  vxlytiiy  mbp***f  ir^vfAfnin*,  retinacula,  cords  wherewith 
ships  were  tied  to  the  shore.  In  most  harbours  stones  were  erected 
for  this  purpose,  being  bored  through  like  rings,  and  thence  called 
2««rvA<#j'  to  these  the  cords  cast  out  of  the  stern  were  bound :  this 
custom  was  always  observed  when  ships  came  into  port:  and 
therefore,  when  they  put  to  sea,  it  is  usually  said  they  did  solvere 
f unes,  loose  their  cords.  Instances  of  this  are  every  where  fre- 
quent ;  but  I  shall  only  give  yon  one  out  of  Ovid  J,  who  speaks 
thus  of  JEneas's  followers : 

JEnedd*  gaudent,  eatoque  in  Uitore  tauro, 
Torta  coronate  solvunt  retinacula  navi*. 

A  bull  the  joyful  Trojans  sacrific'd 

Upon  the  shore,  then  loos'd  the  ropes  that  ty'd 

The  ship  all  crown'd  with  garlands.—— 

The  end  of  doing  this,  was,  that  the  ships  might  be  secured  from 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves ;  for  which  reason,  in  those 
commodious  harbours  that  lay  not  exposed  to  them,  ships  remain- 
ed loose  and  untied ;  whence  Homer  *  : 

So  still  the  port,  there  was  no  need  of  ropes. 

I  proceed  to  the  instruments,  which  were  only  necessary  to  some 
sort  of  navigation ;  where  I  shall  first  treat  of  those  required  in 
rowing,  which  were  as  follow : 

K*V«j,  remi,  oars,  so  called  from  one  Copas,  by  whom  it  is  said, 
they  were  first  invented.  iu«'ra,  in  Latin,  palmula,  or  tonsa,  was 
the  blade,  or  broad  part  of  the  our,  which  was  usually  covered 
with  brass,  that  it  might  with  greater  strength  and  force  repel  the 
waves,  and  endure  the  longer.  There  were  several  banks  of  oars 
placed  gradually  above  one  another ;  the  oars  of  the  lowest  bank 
were  shorter  than  the  rest,  and.  called  dwA«p<««,  or  SaAayt/eW  those 
of  the  middle  banks  were  termed  £vy«u'  those  of  the  uppermost, 
S-{«FBr«x«i  and  dg«>/r*3tf,  and  were  the  longest,  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  water  ;  wherefore,  that  the  rowers  might  be  the 

*  Mattiiei  Evangel  cap.  19.  *  Odyas. «.  v.  136.      Vide  Annotationes, 

y  Metam.  lib.  xt.  T.  69$,  nostras  m  Lycophnrais  Cassandr.  v.  ?*. 
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better  able  to  wield  and  manage  them,  it  was  customary  to  put  lead 
upon  their  handles  ",  lest  the  bottom  should  outpoise  the  top. 

Zxd\p*i,  were  round  pieces  of  wood)  whereon  the  rowers  hung 
their  oars  when,  they  rested  from  their  labours :  hence,  Mtifc  *g/tffc«A~ 
p«t,  i,  e.  a  ship  with  three  rows  ofscalmi,  or  a  trireme. 

Tga*w,  rf«***Tifgff,  strophi,  or  struppi,  were  leathern  thongs  % 
wherewith  the  oars  were  hung  upon  the  scalmi ;  those  also  with 
which  the  rudder  was  bound.  Leather,  and  skins  of  beasts  were 
applied  also  to  several  other  uses,  as  to  cover  the  scalmi,  and  the 
boles  through  which  the  oars  were  put  forth,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  worn c.  There  were  skins  under  the  rowers,  called 
imprm,  and  sometimes  vvrmy*&f$»>  or  Wtvbyut  %m  ignwj,  from  saving 
the  elbows  or  breeches  of  the  rowers. 

e)»a<«,  0&jE««r«f  £vy±,  in  Latin,  transtra  and  juga,  were  the  seats 
of  the  rowers. 

The  instruments  used  in  sailing  were  as  follow  : 

'ir/«,  <pM<nr»rtf,  *yu9«,  vela,  sails,  which  are  by  some  thought  to 
have  been  first  invented  by  Dedalus,  and  to  have  given  original  to 
the  fable  of  his  using  wings  :  others  refer  this  invention  to  Icarus, 
making  Dedalus  the  contriver  of  masts  and  sail-yards  d.  At  first 
there  was  only  one  sail  in  a  ship,  but  afterwards  a  greater  number 
was  found  convenient,  the  names  of  which  were  these : 

A£riju,*v,  by  some  taken  for  supparum,  or  the  top-sail,  which 
bung  on  the  top  of  the  mast. 

A**™*,  the  great  sails  c. 

A«A*r,  the  trinket,  or  small  sail  in  the  fore-deck  f :  others  make 
«Wtm>  and  Ma**  the  same. 

Effyepos,  the  mizzen-sail,  which  was  larger  than  the  former,  and 
hung  in  the  hind-deck*. 

Sails  were  commonly  of  linen,  sometimes  of  any  other  materials 
fit  for  receiving  and  repelling  the  winds.  In  Dio  h,  we  have  men- 
tion of  leathern  sails ;  it  was  likewise  usual,  for  want  of  other  sails, 
to  hang  up  their  garments  ;  whence  came  the  fable  of  Hercules, 
who  is  feigned  to  have  sailed  with  the  back  of  a  lion,  because  he 
used  no  other  sail  but  his  garment,  which  was  a  lion's  skin !. 

Ki{«i«m,  xepero,  antenna,  the  sail-yards,  pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon 

a  Atbenarus,  lib.  v.  «  Hesychius. 

b  Etymologic!  Auctor.  Homeri  Scbo-  '  Suidas,  ▼.  Aix*+  Isidores, 

hut.  Odysa.  r.  g  Hesychius,  Isidores. 

c  Sottas,  t,  Aifl/^b  h  Lib.  mix. 

dPtii2.1a%Tii.c*p.5&  i  Senrius,  JEn,  tifl. 
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the  mast,  to  which  the  sails  were  tied*:  the  name  signifies  an 
horn ;  whence  its  extremities  are  called  mxpnkyum,  its  arms  indin- 
ing  to  an  orbicular  figure,  are  termed  iy*fo«<.  The  Latin  poet 
hath  used  cornua  in  the  same  sense  k  : 


'Vehfue  superba  oapaci 


Cum  rapidum  hauriret  boreatn,  et  cornibus  ornnU 
Gtliigerit  flatus.  — — 

When  the  proud  ship  receives  the  northern  bluet 

In  its  spread  sails,  which,  hanging  from  the  mast, 

Collect  the  gath'ring  storm.  c  s. 

Other  parts  it  had,  close  to  the  mast,  called  £/»€•*«,  and  <r^*C«A«, 
being  those  by  which  it  was  moved* 

€M*,  malm,  the  mast.  Every  ship  had  several  masts ;  but  we 
are  told  by  Aristotle,  that  at  first  there  was  only  one  mast,  which 
being  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  the  hole  into  which  the  foot 
of  it  was  inserted,  was  named  (ttr&ftn l,  in  Latin  moditts.  •  When 
they  landed,  the  mast  was  taken  down,  as  appears  every  Where  in 
Homer,  and  placed  on  a  thing  called  Ja-s}»'««,  which,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  case  wherein  the  mast  was  reposited ;  but  Eusta- 
thius  will  have  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  piece  of  wood,  against 
which  it  was  reared.  The  parts  of  the  masts  were  these :  ling**,  or 
the  foot.  Atfttf,  or,  according  to  Athenieus,  aiwj,  or  %-^nX^,  to 
which  the  sail  was  fixed.  K«^nV<«y,  the  pully,  by  which  the  ropes 
were  turned  round.  e*>g«/x<«j',  built  in  the  manner  of  a  turret,  for 
soldiers  to  stand  upon  and  cast  darts :  above  this  was  a  piece  of 
wood,  called  jxgi*i>,  the  extremity  of  which  was  termed  j»a«x«'to,  on 
which  hung  a  'riband,  called,  from  its  continual  motion,  SaW**, 
turning  round  with  the  wind. 

The  names  of  the  ropes  required  to  the  use  of  the  above-men- 
tioned parts,  were  these  that  follow,  as  enumerated  by  Scheffer : 

E*7r«j>«i  were  the  ropes  called  in  Latin  anquina,  wherewith  the 
sail-yards  were  bound  to  the  mainmast m  :  others  will  have  them 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Latin  ruderites,  which  were  those  that  go- 
verned the  sail-yards,  so  as  one  part  of  the  sails  might  be  hoist- 
ed, the  other  lowered  a,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pilot. 
Others  will  have  the  cords  wherewith  the  sail-yards  were  tied  to 
the  mast,  to  be  termed  x*\*y,  ceruchus,  anchonis,  andrudens;  that 
whereby  they  were  contracted  or  dilated,  v*?g«  °,  in  Latin,  opi- 
ferap. 

jiHh,  in  Latin,  pedes,  were  cords  at  the  corners  of  the  sails  q, 

j  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Iliad  /.  q  Aristoph.  SchoL  Equit.  act  L  seen, 

k  Silhis  Italicus,  lib.  xir.  .     L    Apoilonii    SchoL     Vide  meum.    et 

1  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Odyss.  /?•  Meursii  Comment.  In  Lycoph.      Cas- 

,m  Suidas.                    °  Phavor.  sandr.  v.  105. 
°  Suidas.                   P  Isidon 
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whereby  they  were  managed  as  occasion  required.  ityVafa  wer0 
small  cords  below  the  pedes,  which  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  loos- 
ed and  contracted  by  them  :  the  use  of  both  these  was  in  taking 
the  winds,  for  by  them  the  sails  were  contracted,  dilated,  or 
changed  from  one  side  to  another,  as  there  was  occasion. 

Mi0Yg/«<  were  those  whereby  the  mast  was  erected  or  let  down* ; 
others  will  have  them  to  belong  to  the  sails. 

ngorow  were  cords,  which  passing  through  a  pully  at  the  top  of 
the  mast,  were  tied  on  one  side  to  the  prow,  on  the  other  to  the 
stern,  to  keep  the  mast  fixed  and  immoveable.  , 

The  materials  of  which  these  and  other  cords  were  composed, 
were  at  first  seldom  any  thing  but  leathern  thongs ;  afterwards 
they  used  hemp,  flax,  broom,  palm-leaves,  philyry,  the  bark  of 
trees,  as  the  cherry,  teil-tree,  vine,  maple,  carpine,  &c 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Instruments  of  War  in  Ships. 

W  hat  I  have  hitherto  delivered  concerning  the  parts  and  con-» 
struction  of  ships  has  been  spoken  in  general,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  sort  of  them  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
next  place,  I  give  you  a  brief  account  of  what  was  farther  necessa- 
ry to  equip  a  man  of  war. 

*£ft€«A*i>,  rostrum,  was  a  beak  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass, 
whence  it  is  called  x**x*p*  nSt  in  Diodorus ',  and  ships  have 
sopaetimes  the  epithet  of  %*Xx*(iZ*xm  :  one  or  more  of  these  was 
always  fastened  to  the  prow,  to  annoy  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the 
whole  prow  was  sometimes  covered  with  brass,  to  guard  it  from 
Tocks  and  assaults.  The  person  that  first  used  these  beaks  is  said  to 
have  been  one  Pispeus,  an  Italian c ;  for  it  will  not  be  allowed  that 
the  primitive  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  them,  since  no  such 
thing  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  which  could  scarce  have  happen- 
ed, had  they  bepn  invented  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war :  yet 
iEschylus11  gives  Nestor's  ship  the  epithet  of  Juti^C****,  or  armed 
with  ten  beaks;  and  Iphigenia  in  Euripides  speaks  of  brazen 
beaks : 

r  Apollonii  SchoL  *  t  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  5& 

s  Lib.  xx.  v  Mvyufat*. 
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Mil  f**t  x«Xxip(«Xi)»» 

T*r3f,  tig  fypf.  . 

O I  that  these  ships  with  brazen  beaks 
Had  never  enter'd  Aulis  ports. 

But  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  these  beaks  do  not  take 
their  description  from  the  practice  of  their  own  times  ;  a  thing  fre- 
quent enoughwith  tneu  of  that  profession.  These  beaks  were  at 
first  long  and  high,  but  afterwards  it  was  found  more  convenient 
to  have  them  short  and  firm,  and  placed  so  low  as  to  pierce  the 
enemy's  ships  under  water ;  this  was  the  invention  of  one  Aristo, 
a  Corinthian,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Syracusans,  in  their 
wars  with  the  Athenians,  against  whom  it  proved  a  considerable 
advantage,  for,  by  these  new  beaks,  several  of  the  Athenian  men 
of  war  were  overturned,  or  torn  in  pieces  at  the  first  shock  T.  Above 
the  beak  was  another  instrument,  called  B-g*ipC«A/$*  and  it  appears 
from  ancient  medals,  that  the  beaks  themselves  were  usually  adorn* 
ed  with  various  figures  of  animals,  &c. 

E*W)i$  were  pieces  of  wood,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  prow  w, 
to  guard  it  from  the  enemy's  beaks,  because  prows  are  usually  com- 
pared to  faces,  these  were  thought  to  resemble  ears,  whence  their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived,  for  those  are  mistaken  that 
would  have  them  to  belong  to  the  hind-deck  z. 

K«T«rg*yMc*w,  jranimpAr*)  or  hatches,  sometimes  called  x«r*^g«y- 
/**T»,  whence  we  meet  with  mi?  **^g«77uc»*/,  *«T*<p£«x™,  and  tectte, 
covered  ships,  or  men  of  war :  whiclfare  frequently  opposed  to 
ships  of  passage  or  burden,  which  were  «fy«Kr*f,  and  aperta,  un- 
covered, or  without  hatches :  this  covering  was  of  wood,  and 
erected  on  purpose  for  soldiers,  that  they,  standing  as  it  were  upon 
an  eminence,  might  level  their  missive  weapons  with  greater  force 
and  certainty  against  their  enemies.  In  the  primitive  ages,  par- 
ticularly about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  told  by  Thu- 
cydides,  that  the  soldiers  used  to  fight  uppn  the  foremost  and 
hiudermo8t  decks';  and  therefore,  whenever  we  find  Homer  speak 
of  <»{/«  mi?,  which  his  scholiasts  interpret  hatches,  we  are  only  to 
understand  him  of  these  parts  which  alone  used  to  be  covered  in 
those  days.  Thus  he  tells  us  of  Ajax  defending  the  Grecian  ships 
against  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  *  : 

He  xnarch'd  upon  the  batches  with  long  strides. 

T  DiocL  Sic  lib.  zlii.  *  Etymolog.  Auctor* 

w  Thncyd.  Schol  Jib.  *ii  *  Lib.  i.  »  Iliad.  L 
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And  of  Ulysses  preparing  himself  for  the  encounter  with  Scylla, 
he  speaks  thus  '  : 


n^wfuf. 


4tt  ixpm  nm  TC«iif 


Upon  the  hatchet  of  the  foremost  Jock 
He  went. 

The  other  parts  of  the  ship  are  said  to  have  been  first  covered  by 
the  Thasians  b. 

Beside  the  coverings  of  ships  already  mentioned  and  called 
xMT*q>t*y(**r*,  there  were  other  coverings  to  guard  the  soldiers 
from  their  enemies,  called  **«{0$g«yp«r*,  aigjlfilyiutr*,  »-#{#wiT*VpM*- 
r«,  **t*Zxip*T*f  xpK**vpp*r*,  in  Latin,  pluiei,  and  sometimes 
propugnacula.  These  were  commonly  hides,  or  such  like  mate- 
rials, hung  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  as  well  to  hinder  the  waves 
from  falling  into  it,  as  to  receive  the  darts  cast  from  the  adverse 
ships,  that  under  these,  as  walls  on  both  sides,  the  soldiers  might, 
without  danger,  annoy  their  enemies. 

AiAf If,  a  certain  machine,  which,  being  usually  a  part  of  these 
ships,  cannot  be  omitted  in  this  place.  It  was  a  vast  and  massy 
piece  of  lead  or  iron  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hung  with 
cords  and  pulleys  to  the  sail-yards  or  mast,  which  being  thrown 
with  great  violence  into  the  adverse  ships,  either  penetrated  them, 
and  so  opened  a  passage  for  the  rising  floods,  or  by  its  weight  and 
force  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  c. 

Another  difference  betwixt  men  of  war  and  other  ships  was, 
that  the  former  commonly  had  an  helmet  engraven  on  the  top  of 
their  masts  d. 


^^ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Mariners  and  Soldiers* 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides,  that  among  the  ancients  there 
were  no  different  ranks  of  seamen,  but  the  same  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  those  duties,  which  were  in  later  ages  executed  by 
divers,  to  whom  they  gave  the  several  names  of  rowers,  mari- 
ners, and  soldiers ;  whereas,  at  first,  all  these  were  the  same  men, 
who  laid  down  their  arms  to  labour  at  the  oar,  andk  perform  what 

*  Ody*.  /»'.  c  Arittophanif  Scholiast*,  Suidas, 

b  PJin.  lib.  rii  cap.  571  *  Gyraldua  dt  Narigat. 
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Was  farther  necessary  to  the  government  of  their  ships,  but,  as 
often  as  occasion  required,  resumed  them  to  assault  their  enemies : 
this  appears  every  where  in  Homer,  out  of  whom  I  shall  observe 
this  ose  instance : 


iffau  t  h  lair*?  ****4»*ti* 


Each  ship  had  fifty  rowers  that  were  skilTd 
Well  in  the  shooting  art— — 

These  were  termed  mvn^tm  e,  This  was  the  practice  of  those  time??, 
wherein  no  great  care  was  taken,  no.  extraordinary  preparations 
made  for  equipping  men  of  war,  but  the  same  vessels  were  thought 
sufficient  for  transportation  and  fight :  afterwards,  when  the  art  of 
naval  war  began  to  be  improved,  it  was  presently  understood  that 
any  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  occupations  was  enough  to  require 
the  whole  time  and  application  of  the  persons  employed  therein ; 
whence  it  became  customary  to  furnish  their  ships  of  war  with  the 
three  following  sorts  of  men : 

E{sr«i  *«jr*A«'r«j,  called  by  Polybius  r  «/  v*-«{x«i>rtt,  and  by  the 
same  author*,  with  Xenophon*,  *«&  vMytf**™,  though  we  are 
told  by  the  scholiast  upon  Thucydides,  that  this  is  a  name  of  very 
large  extent,  comprehending  not  only  those  that  rowed,  but  all 
other  persons  in  the  ship,  and  sometimes  applied  to  any  thing  else 
contained  therein.  When  ships  had  several  banks  of  oars,  the 
uppermost  rowers  were  called  3g«ii««i,  and  their  bank,  £g«i*t * :  the 
lowest,  S-aXaifiiu,  S-xXapfriu  and  $**i(MULH9  and  their  bank,  5w'a*^  : 
those  in  the  middle,  £t>y/r«*,  and  pM^uyw,  and  all  their  banks,  how 
many  soever  in  number,  £vy«.  Every  one  had  a  distinct  oar,  fory 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  one  oar  was  never  managed  by  above 
one  person,  as  Scheffer  hath  proved  at  large  ,*  yet  their  labour  and 
pay  were  not  the  same  ;  for  such  as  were  placed  in  the  uppermost 
bauks  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  water,  and  the  length 
of  their  oars,  underwent  more  toil  and  labour  than  those  in  the 
inferior  banks,  and  therefore  were  rewarded  with  greater  wages. 
The  rowers  in  ships  of  burdeu  were  called  *-{«yfvA<»*vT*<  *  *  those  in 
triremes,  t^Jw  and  the  rest  seem  to  have  had  different  appella- 
tions from  the  names  of  the  ships  they  laboured  in.  Those  that 
were  foremost  in  the  respective  banks,  and  sat  nearest  the  prow, 
were  called  *$«***■«•  and  on  the  other  side,  those  who  were  placed 

•  Suidat,  Polhix,  lib.  I.  cap.  9,  Thu«         b  Histor.  lib.  i. 
cjdides.  i  Pollux,     Aristophanis    Scholiaatea, 

f  Histor.  lib.  x.  Suidaa,  Etymologici  Auctor. 

ELfei.  J  Pollux,  lib.  Tit. 
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next  the  stern  were  termed  «*•/**»*••<,  as  being  behind  their  fellow£. 
Their  work  was  esteemed  one  of  the  worst  aud  most  wretched 
drudgeries,  and  therefore  the  most  notorious  malefactors  were  fre- 
quently condemned  to  it ;  for,  beside  their  incessant  toil  in  row- 
ing, their  very  rest  was  uneasy,  there  being  no  place  to  repose 
-their  wearied  bodies  besides  the  seats  whereon  they  had  laboured 
all  the  day :  therefore,  whenever  the  poets  speak  of  their  ceasing 
from  labour,  there  is  mention  of  their  lying  down  upon  theiri : 
thus  Seneca  k: 


credttd  est  vento  ratiy 


Fususque  transtris  miles. 

Unto  the  wind  the  ship  was  left, 
The  soldiers  lay  along  their  seat* 

To  the  same  purpose  Virgil  * : 

placida  iaxardni  membra  guide 
Sub  remujusiper  dura  sedilia  nauUe. 

—————  The  crew 

On  the  hard  benches  stretch'd  beneath  their  oars, 

Relax'd  their  weary  limbs  with  pleasing  rest.  ;  yraft 

Hie  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  usually  took  their  rest  in  the  same 
manner,  only  the  masters01,  or  persons  of  quality,  were  permit- 
ted to  have  clothes  spread  under  them ;  so  we  read  of  Ulysses  in 
Homer  n : 

K«y  T  if  'oWIm  rip**i  fiyit  rty  Xjmv  «i, 

TlfffUHi  * >  ft  £  *fc*f  iC*#wt»,  £  **riXt*r» 
Xiyy- 

Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  spread 

With  linen  cover'd  for  the  hero's  bed : 

He  climb*d  the  lofty  stern,  then  gently  prest, 

Hie  swelling  couch,  and  lay  compbs'd  to  rest  Pork. 

Such  as  Would  not  be  contented  with  this  provision  were  looked 
upon  as  soft  and  delicate,  and  unfit  to  endure  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships of  war;  which  censure  the  Athenians  passed  upon  Alci- 
biades,  because  he  had  a  bed  hung  on  cords,  as  we  read  in  Plu- 
tarch °. 

Nxvrxi,  mariners  were  exempt  from  drudging  at  the  oar,  but 
performed  all  other  duties  in  the  ship ;  to  which  end,  that  all 
things  might  be  carried  on  without  tumult  and  confusion,  every 
one  had  bis  proper  office,  as  appears  from  Apollonius  and  Flac- 
cus's  Argonautics,  where  one  is  employed  in  rearing  the  mast, 
another  in  fitting  die  sail-yards,  a  third  in  hoisting  the  sails,  and 
the  rest  are  bestowed  up  and  down  the  ship,  every  one  in  his  pro- 
per place :  hence  they  had  different  tides,  as  from  m^kim,  sails,  the 

k  Agamemnon,  y«  437.  m  Theophrastus  en«}  ^MAmAf***. 

1  JEneii  r.  tf&  ft  Odyss.  /.  ▼.  74.         °  Alcibiade. 
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persons  appointed  to  govern  them  were  called  kyuntrxV  those  who 
climbed  up  die  ropes  to  descry  distant  countries  or  ships,  were 
termed  rgMnCaVau,  and  the  rest  in  like  manner.  There  were  a 
sort  of  men  inferior  to  the  former,  and  called  pt*»»«i*>au,  who  \rete 
not  confined  to  any  certain  place  or  duty,  but  were  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  attend  on  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  and  supply  them 
with  whatever  they  wanted  p.  The  whole  ship's  crew  were  usual- 
ly wicked  and  profligate  fellows,  without  any  sense  of  religion  or 
humanity,  and  therefore  reckoned  by  Juvenal q  amongst  the  vilest 
rogues: 

TnvenUt  aiiquo  cum  percustorejacentem, 
Pennixtum  navtis,  autfitribut,  autfugitivis. 

There  your're  sure  to  find, 
The  bully  match'd  with  rascal*  of  his  kind, 
Quacks,  coffin-makers,  fugitrres  and  sailors.  detb*n. 

The  soldiers  who  served  at  sea  were,  in  Latin,  termed  classiarii, 
in  Greek,  uriC«r«f,  either  because  they  did  hr&m/mt  nl*  *««;,  ascend 
into  ships ;  or  «*£  r£  i*-<C«/H«»  r<t  *«r«?{*>ju«vr*,  from  ascending  the 
hatches  where  they  fought.  They  were  armed  after  the  same 
manner  with  those  designed  for  land  service,  only  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  greater  number  of  heavy-armed  men  than 
was  thought  necessary  by  land  ;  for  we  find  in  Plutarch',  that  of 
eighteen  men  employed  to  fight  upon  the  hatches,  in  every  one  of 
Themistocles's  ships,  only  four  were  light-armed :  indeed  it  high- 
ly imported  them  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  since  there  was  no  possibility  of  retiring  or  changing  places, 
but  every  mad  was  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand/  and  maintain 
his  ground  till  the  battle  was  ended ;  wherefore  their  whole  ar- 
mour, though  in  form  usually  the  same  with  that  employed  in 
land  service,  yet  exceeded  it  in  strength  and  firmness.  Beside 
this  we  find  also  some  few  instruments  of  war  never  used  on  land; 
the  principal  of  which  are  these  that  follow : 

A«g«T«  »«£/*«£« B,  spears  of  an  unusual  length,  sometimes  exceed* 
ing  twenty  cubits,  whence  they  are  called  in  Iivy  *  hatta  longm$ 
and  by  Homer  {vrA  F«9*s«;pt,  and  **««{<•  ■  : 

Oft*  £  «*)  fiih  tyt/uXmntm  ImCcWt r 
Mmxptsi  $*r4«r<»  rd  ft  *p*  M  *****  %9Uf 

With  spears  that  in  the  Teasels  ready  lay, 
These  strove  to  make  the  enemy  gi?e  way; 
long  spears,  for  sea-fights  only  made,  compot'el 
Of  seVersT piw.         ., 

Again,  in  another  place  T : 

P  Colitis  Rhodiginus,  lib.  xxr.cap.  4a  t  Histor.  lib.  n?iii  cap.  45. 

4  Satir.  viiL  «  Iliad.  L  v.  587. 

r  Themistocle.  «  Herodotus.  ▼  Iliad,  i.  t.  €77. 
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Htipm  ft  Zvrtt  fiiym  r*vf**x$i  it  «r«A«pari 

A  spear,  with  nails  compacted  and  made  strong, 
That  was  full  two-and-twenty  cubits  loogt 
He  brandished. 


*         • 


Apxufo* w,  called  by  Appiau  favipwaw,  by  Diodorus*  iprxnifi- 
pe  xtt«i'x,  was  an  engine  of  iron,  crooked  like  a  sickle  y,  and  fix- 
ed to  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  w  herewith  they  cut  in  sunder  the 
cords  of  the  sail-yards,  and  thereby  letting  the  sails  fall  down,  dis- 
abled the  light  ships.  Not  unlike  this  was  another  instrument, 
armed  at  the  end  with  a  broad  iron  head,  edged  on  both  sides, 
wherewith  they  used  to  cut  the  cords  that  tied  the  rudder  to  the 

ship. 

Kfgauu  *  were  engines  to  cast  stones  into  the  enemy's  ships. 

We  find  another  engine  mentioned  by  Vegetius,  which  bung 
upon  the  main-mast,  and  resembled  a  batterring-ram ;  for  it  con- 
sisted of  a  long  beam  and  a  bead  of  iron,  and  was  with  great  vio- 
lence pushed  against  the  sides  of  adverse  ships. 

lug  #*}*(«,  in  Latin,  mantis  ferrea,  was  a  grappling  iron,  which 
they  cast  out  of  an  engine  into  the  enemy's  ship  :  it  is.  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Greeee  by  Pericles  the  Athenian  •,  at  Rome  by 
Duilius  b.  Different  from  these  were  the  i^wttyttt  harpagines,  said 
to  be  invented  by  Anacharsis c  the  Scythian  philosopher ;  which, 
as  Scbeffer  collects  out  of  Atheoeeus,  were  hooks  of  iron  hanging 
en  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  being  secured  with  chains  to  the  mast, 
or  some  other  lofty  part  of  the  ship,  and  then  cast  with  great 
force  into  the  enemy's  vessel,  caught  it  up  into  the  air*  The 
means  used  to  defeat  these  engines,  was  to  cover  their  ships  with 
hides,  which  cast  off,  or  blunted,  the  stroke  of  the  iron  *. 

The  dominion  of  the  seas  was  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the 
Grecian  states ;  they  were  continually  contending  for  empire,  and, 
by  various  turns  of  fortune,  sometimes  possessed,  and  again,  in  a 
few  months  or  years,  were  dispossessed  of  it :  the  persons  that  en- 
joyed it  longest,  and  maintained  it  with  the  greatest  fleet  after 
Greece  bad  arrived  to  the  height  of  its  glory,  were  the  Athenians, 
who  first  began  seriously  to  apply  themselves  to  naval  affairs  about 
the  time  of  Xerxes 's  invasion :  the  first  that  engaged  them  in  this 
enterprise  was  Themistocles,  who,  considering  their  inability  to 
oppose  the  Persians  by  land,  and  the  commodiousuess  of  their  si- 

w  Pollux.  z  Lib.  xxii.  b  Julius  Frontinus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ?• 

J  Vegetius,  lib.  hr.  cap.  ult.  c  Plin.  lib.  viv  cap.  56. 

*  Dlodoms  SicuL  lib.  rf.  Athaneua,  *  Tbucydkfcs,  lib.  ? iii.  Pollux. 

*  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  91. 
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tuatkra  for  naval  affairs,  interpreted  the  oracle  thai:  advised  to  de- 
fend themselves  within  walls  of  wood  to  this  purpose,  and  prevailed 
upon  then  to  convert  their  whole  time  and  treasure  to  the  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  The  money  employed  on  this  de- 
sign, was  a  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laureotis,  which  had 
formerly  been  distributed  among  the  people,  who,  by  Themiato- 
cles's  persuasion,  were  induced  to. part  with  their  income,  that 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  public  security*  With  this 
an  hundred  triremes  were  rigged  out  against  Xeraas's  numerous 
fleet,  ever  which,  by  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  they  obtain- 
ed an  -entire  victory.  Afterwards  the  number  of  their  ships  was 
increased,  by  the  management  of  Lyciwgus,  the  osator,  to  four 
hundred e;  and  we  are  told  by  Jsootatesf„  that  the  Athenian  na- 
vy consisted  of  twice  as  many  ships  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Greci- 
ans were  masters  of:  it  was  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  being  fur- 
nished out  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  ether  by  the  confe- 
derates. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  was  maintained  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Themistocles,  tUJ  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  commonalty,  restored  to  them  their  an- 
cient revenues,  aud  devised  a  new  method,  to  procure  money  for 
the  payment  of  seamen,  and  the  construction  of  new  men  of  war ; 
this  he  effected  by  dividing  die  richer  sort  of  citizens  into  <rv^^Ui, 
or  companies,  which  were  obliged,  according  to  their  several  abi- 
lities, to  contribute  largely  out  of  their  own  substance ;  and  in 
times  of  necessity,  it  was  frequent  for  men  of  estates  to  rig -out 
ships  at  their  own  expence,  ever  and  above  what  was  required  of 
them,  there  being  a  generous  contention  between  the  leading  men 
in  that  commonwealth,  which  should  outdo  the  rest  in  serving  his 
country. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  allies  ;  for  the 
Athenians  understanding  how  necessary  it  was  to  their  affairs  to 
maintain  their  dominion  of  the  seas,  would  enter  into  no  Ieague9 
or  confederacies,  with  any  of  their  neighbours,  but  such  as  engag- 
ed themselves  to  augment  their  navy  with  a  proportion  of  ships ; 
which  became  a  double  advantage  to  the  Athenians,  whose  fleet 
was  strengthened  by  such  accessions,  whilst  their  allies  were  held 
in  obedience,  as  it  were,  by  so  many  hostages,  all  which,  upon 
any  revolt,  must  needs  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Those 
states  that  were  remote  from  sea,  or  unable  to  .fit  out  vessels  of 

c  Plutarchm.  t  Panegyric*. 
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war,  were  obliged  to  send  their  proportion  in  money  g.  These  cus- 
toms were  first  brought  up  after  the  second  Persian  war,  when  it 
was  agreed,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Grecians,  that  they 
should  retaliate  the  injuries  received  from  the  barbarians,  by  carry- 
ing the  war  into  their  own  country,  and  invading  them  with  the 
whole  strength  of  Greece,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who 
had  at  that  time  raised  themselves  a  very  high  reputation,  by  their 
mighty  naval  preparations,  and  the  singular  courage,  wisdom, 
and  humanity,  of  their  two  generals,  Themistocles  and  Aristides. 
Afterwards,  being  grown  great  in  power,  and  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  they  won  some  by  favours 
and  specious  pretences,  others  by  force  of  arms,  to  comply  with 
their  desires ;  for  their  manner  of  treating  the  cities  they  conquer- 
ed, was  to  oblige  them  either  to  furnish  money,  paying  what  tri- 
bute they  exacted,  or  to  supply  diem  with  vessels  of  war,  as  Tbu- 
cydides  reports  of  the  Chians,  when  subdued  by  the  Athenians  b ; 
Xenophon  also !,  and  Diodorus  *  mention  the  same  custom  :  thus, 
by  one  means  or  other,  die  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  were 
drawn  in  to  augment  the  Athenian  greatness. 


CHAP.  XI*. 

Of  Naval  Officers. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  officers  in  all  Heets  ;  one  governed  the 
ships  and  mariners,  the  other  were  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  soldiers,  but  had  likewise  power  over  the  shipmasters  and  their 
crew ;  these  were, 

£riA«{;g*,  r*v*w<,  or  rg«r«y}f ,  prafectus  classis,  the  admiral, 
whose  commission  was  different,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
times  and  circumstances,  being  sometimes  to  be  executed  by  one 
alone,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  persons,  as  happened 
to  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  who  were  sent,  with  equal 
power,  to  command  the  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily ;  their  time  of 
continuance  in  command  was  likewise  limited  by  the  people,  and, 
as  they  pleased,  prolonged  or  shortened.  We  read  of  Epaminon- 
das  k,  that  finding  his  country  like  to  be  brought  into  great  danger 

t  Xenophon.  Hiator.  Gtmc  lib.  vi  J  Lib.  xiii.et  aliii  in  lock. 

n  lab.  rii.  i  Histor.  lib.i  k  Cornelius  Nepot  in  Epaminond* 
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upon  the  resignation  of  bis  office,  he  held  it  foiir  months  longer 
than  he  was  commissioned  to  do ;  in  which  time  he  put  a  new 
face  upon  the  Theban  affairs,  and  by  his  wise  management,  dis- 
pelled the  fears  they  lay  under :  which  done,  he  voluntarily  laid 
down  his  power,  but  was  no  sooner  divested  thereof,  than  he  was 
called  to  account  for  holding  it  so  long,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing condemned  to  death  ;  for  it  was  feared  that  such  a  precedent 
might,  some  time  or  other,  be  a  pretence  to  ambitious  spirits, 
having  so  great  power  intrusted  in  their  hands,  to  enslave  the 
commonwealth.  The  same  reason  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  law,  whereby  it  was  forbidden,  that  any 
person  should  be  admiral  above  once ',  which  nevertheless  stood 
them  in  no  good  stead,  it  thereby  often  happening  that  they  were 
forced  to  commit  their  fleet  to  raw  and  unexperienced  com- 
manders. 

Emrrtfv* »,  sometimes  called  «nf«A<#^*,  was  vice-admiral,  or 
commander  in  chief  under  the  admiral. 

TV*C*tX*9  captain  of  a  trireme,  who  commanded  all  the  other 
soldiers  therein.  The  captains  of  other  men  of  war  were  dignified 
with  titles  taken  from  the  vessels  they  commanded,  as  **mW'- 

The  officers  that  had  care  of  the  ships,  were  the  following ; 
'  Ag;pxvCi{j>«r»t,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  marine  affairs,  to  provide  commodious  harbours, 
to  direct  ,the  course  of  the  fleet,  and  order  all  other  things  con- 
cerning it,  except  those  which  related  to  war. 

KvCt^firm,  the  master,  or  pilot,  had  the  care  of  the  ship,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  seamen  therein,  and  sat  at  the  stern  to  steer  :  all 
things  were  managed  according  to  his  direction  :  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  he  should  have  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  which  was  called  xvCi^ntruti  «#«»,  and  chiefly 
consisted  in  these  three  things:  1.  In  the  right  management  of 
the  rudder,  sails,  and  all  the  engines  used  in  navigation  :  2.  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  winds  and  celestial  bodies,  their  motions  and  in- 
fluences :  3.  In  the  knowledge  of  commodious  harbours,  of  rocks, 
quick-sands,  and  other  occurrences  on  the  sea :  all  these  Acoetes 
in  Ovid  tells  us  he  furnished  himself  with,  in  order  to  become  aa 
accomplished  pilot0 : 

1  Plutarchas  Lyundro.     Xenopboo.        *  Xenophon.  Hiitor.    fib,  &  el  % 
Hiftor  UUii.  Poilrn,  U6.  L  cap.  9. 

A  MeUuaofphofclib,  nl  ▼.  5» 
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liox  ego,  ne  scopulis  harerem  semper  in  Usdem, 
uaddidtct  rpgtwten,  dottra  moderants  cartnam 
Flectere;  et  (Henue  sidus  pluviale  capelUe, 
Tat/getemque,  Hyadasque  oculis,  Arctumque  nototi, 
Ventormnque  domos,  et  partus  pHppibus  aptos* 

Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy, 

Till  tir'd  with  rocks  and  my  old  native  sky, 

To  ana  of  navigation  1  inclin'd, 

Obscnr'd  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 

Learnt* the' fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 

The  atomy  Hyades,  the  rainy,  goat, 

The  bright  Teygete,  and  the  shining  bears, 

With  all  Hie  sanW  catalogoe  of  stars. 

As  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  were  observed  by  sailors  upon  a 
two-fold  -account,  being  of  use  to  them  in  prognosticating  the  sea- 
sons, and  guides  which  way  to  shape  their  course.  The  principal 
of  those  used  in  foretelling,  were  Arcturus,  the  Dog-star,  Ane, 
Orion,  Hyades,  Hcedi,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helena,  &c.  It  was 
likewise  customary  to  take  notice  of  various  omens  offered  by  sea- 
fowls,  fishes,  and  divers  other  things,  as  the  murmuring  of  the 
floods,  the  shaking  and  buzzing  noise  of  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
woods,  the  dashing  of  the  billows  against  the  shone,  and  many 
more,  in  all  which  good  pilots  were  nicely  skilled.  As  to  the  di- 
rection in  their  voyage,  die  first  practitioners  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, being  unacquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  celestial  motions, 
steered  all  the  day  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  at  night  betaking 
themselves  to -some  safe  harbour,  or  resting  on  the  shore,  and  not 
daring  to  adventure  to  sea  till  their  guide  was  risen  to  discover 
their  way :  that  this  was  their  constant  custom,  may  be  observed 
from  the  ancient  descriptions  of  those  times,  whereof  I  shall  only 
'observe  this  instance  °  : 

Sol  ruit  inter  ea,  et  monies  vmBrttntur  opacf, 
Stemimur  optata  gremio  tslluris  ad  undam* 
Sortiti  remos,  passmque  in  littore  sicco 
Corpora  emiramut,  films  sopor  irrigat  artus* 

Now  the  descending  aun  roU'd  down  the  light 

The  hills  lie  cover*d  in  die  shades  of  night; 

When  some  by  lot  attend  and  ply  the  oars, 

Some  worn  with  toil  lie  stretcfa'd  along  the  shores; 

There  by  the  mu  rmurs  of  the  heaving  deep, 

Rack'd  to  repose,  they  sunk  in  pleasing  steep,  vm. 

Afterwards  the  Phoenicians,  whom  some  will  have  to  be  the  first 
inventors  of  navigation,  discovered  the  morions  of  some  other  stars, 
as  may  be  observed  in  Pliny  p,  and  Propertms  * : 

Qpmritis  et  ado  Pfuenicum  inventa  serem. 
Qua  sit  stelta  homini  commoda,  qtusque  main. 

•  VirgiL  JEmid.  ul  v.  508.  PUb,vii  «  JA  ii.  v.  W& 
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-led  by  the  ait, 


Which  the  Phoenicians  found,  and  did  impart, 
You  mind  what  star*  are  sign*  of  good  or  nana. 

The  Phoenician*  we  find  to  have  been  directed  by  Cynosure,  or 
the  lesser  bear-star r,  which  was  first  observed  (aaaomeaie  of  opi- 
nion) by  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  was  originally  a<  Phoenician  * ; 
whereas  the  mariners  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  nations,  steered  by 
the  greater  bear,  called  Helice :  whence  Anitas; 


-'EA/*fi  yt  plx  tU)(H  'Ajpu« 


EiV  iX)  rtufuufjnrtu  fr*  %{n  fntts  ayttnt, 

Helice  always  is  the  Grecians  guide, 
Whene'er  they  take  a  royagp, — ;— — 

For  the  first  observation  of  this  they  were  obliged  to  Nauplius,  if 
we  may  believe  Theon,  or,  according  to  the  report,  of  Elaccus',  to 
Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  famous  ship  Argo.  But >  of  these  two,  we 
are  told  by  Theon* .tha  former  wa*  the  securer. guides,  and  there- 
fore was  followed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  for  skill  in  marine  af- 
fairs, outstript  not  only,all  the  rest,  of  tha  world,  hut  even  the  Gre- 
cians themselves. 

H{«{t*f,  or  *{*>{«'*»«,  waa  nextuodertthe  master,  and  bad  his  place 
in  the  head  of  the  ship,  as  his  name  imports.  To  his  care  was 
committed  ithe  tacUing  of.  the  ship  u,  and  the  rowers,  who  had  their 
places  assigued  by  him,  as  appear*  of  Phaea,  who  performed  this 
office  in  Theseus's  ships  v.  Wefind^hioa  every  where  assisting  the 
master  at  consultations  concerning  the  seasons,  places*  and  other 
things  w. 

Kitovrrhipprtisculut,  agi  tutor,  or,  hortator  remigum,  is  by  some 
interpreted  the,  boatswain :  bi^  office  was  to  signify  the  word  of 
command  to  the  rowers  x,  and  to  dUtrihufte  to  all  the  crew  their 
daily-portion  of  food  7. 

Tg<«g*«taf  was  a,  iruisiciaiv  who,  hy  the  harmony. of  his  voice  and 
instrument,  raised  the  sprite  of  the  rowers,  when  weary  with  la- 
bour *,  and  ready  to  faint,  as  we  read  in  Statins " : 

Acclinit  malo  media  mfeftfonat  Orpl*%u 
Jtemigiii,  tantosquc  jubet  netcire  labores. 

Against  the  mast  the  tuneful  Orpheus  stand* 
Plays  to  the  wearied  rowers,  and  commands 
The  thought  of  toil  away.  ■ 

r  Eustothius,  Iliad,  d.    Arianus,  Ex-  w  Suidas,  Plutarchus,  Agide,  Xeno- 

ped.  lib.  vi.  pbon.  Administ.  Dom.  lib.  ▼•  Pollux. 

9  Hyginus,  lib.  ii.    Poet  Astron.  Eu-  x  Arrianus,  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  vi. 

stattfns*  IL  /.    Theon*  in  Aratum.  J  Suidas. 

1  Argon*  L  *  Censorious,  cap.  18. 

u  Xenophon.  Administ.  Dom.  lib.  v.  *  lacfaaid.  t.  ▼.  343. 

T  Athena?us,,lib.  xw. 

id 
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Another,  it  may  be  the  chief,  use  of  music,  was  to  direct  the 
rowers,  that  they,  keeping  time  therewith,  might  proceed  in  a  re- 
gular and  constant  motion,  lest,  by  an  uncertain  impulse  of  their 
oars,  the  course  of  the  ship  should  be  retarded  *  :  hence  Flaccus 
in  his  Argonautic8 : 


-carmine  t gntas 


Ire  docet,  tummo  passim  ne  gurgite  pttgnenU 

His  notes  direct  how  every  oar  should  strike. 
How  they  should  order  keep* 

Silius  also  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  c ; 


'media  stat  margine  puppis, 


Qui  voce  aUemoi  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
St  remit  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 
Ad  numerum  plaudat  resonantia  cetruia  tomis* 

One  ready  stands  to  sing  a  marine  song 
To  the  brisk  seamen  as  they  row  along, 
Whose  lively  strains  a  constant  movement  keep, 
To  show  when  ev'ry  oar  should  brush  the  deep, 
And  as  each  stroke  falls  on  the  sounding  main, 
He  cheers  their  labours  with  aa  answ'ring  strain* 

This  music  was  called  >/•?>.«(•« d,  or  r«  r^n^uuv  pix**. 

A/*™,  p*v$vx*xti,  custodes  navis,  were  obliged  to  take  care  that 
the  ship  received  no  damage,  by  bulging  upon  rocks  or  other* 
wise  e ;  whence,  in  the  night  especially,  we  find  them  employed  in 
sounding  and  directing  the  ship  .with  long  poles : 

*Af  vavfoXmxtt  tvxrif?  numXsi^fmt 

As  those  who  sail,  with  caution  in  the  dark 
Guide  and  direct  with  poles  the  wandering  bark. 

t*4&*CX"j  were  either  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  r*x«  ifc 
rw,  or  sides  of  the  ship,  according  to  Turnebus  f ;  or  of  the  rsfcu, 
or  f-67%91  tZp  fgiT*y,  i.  e.  the  banks  of  rower*. 

Several  other  names  of  officers  occur  in  authors,  as  rap***,  who 
distributed  to  every  man  his  share  of  victuals,  being  usually  the 
same  with  the  *iai vrfe t  but  sometimes  it  may  be  distinct  from  him. 
Homer  mentions  this  officer  h : 

Km)  ruftitu  «*«pt  Mmrfo  tern*  #*tvm  Steffi $. 

And  officers  embark'd,  on  whom  the  care 
Devolved,  to  give  each  man  his  stated  fere. 

E<rx*{iv«*,  was  a  person  whose  business  lay  *%£  rh  *rx*t*f> 
about  thefre,  and  therefore  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  the 
cook  ;  by  others,  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifices. 

b  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert  xiili.  c  Uipian.  lib.  His.  cap.  7.  et  8.    Pollux, 

c  Lib.  vl  v.  361.  lib.  vii  cap.  31.    Eustathius,  Iliad.  /?• 

d  Aristoph.  ejusoue  Scholia  Ban.  act  f  Sophocles,  Ag****  stxxiyf. 

iu  sc.  5.  Pollux.  S  Advert,  lib.  xxviii.  cap,  43. 

h  Iliad.  •.  1  Pollux* 


r 
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A#yi«TK,  or  yt*pp*ru>f,  was  the  bursary  who  kept  the  accounts, 
and  registered  all  the  receipts  and  expences  of  the  ship. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  their  Voyages,  Harbours,  fyc. 

W  hen  it  was  designed  the  fleet  should  put  to  sea,  the  signal  be- 
ing  given  by  the  admiral,  the  mariners  hauled  the  ship  into  the 
water ;  for  it  was  customary,  when  they  came  into  the  harbour  to 
draw  the  sterns  to  dry  land,  to  prevent  their  being  tossed  and 
dissipated  by  the  waves  :  hence  Virgil ; 


-tiara  littore  puppes. 


The  sterns  stand  on  the  shore. 

J  It  was  frequent  also  for  seamen,  underpropping  their  ships  with 
their  shoulders,  to  thrust  them  forwards  into  the  sea ;  so  we  read 
of  the  Argonauts  in  Valerius  Flaccus J : 

At  duds  imperils  Mint/a  monituqitejreqvetUes 
Tuppem,  humeris  subeunt,  et  tento  poplite  prom 
Zhcummt 

The  prince  commands  that  they  no  longer  stay. 
His  orders  straight  the  Minys  obey; 
And  kneeling  down,  their  shoulders  heave  the  ship 
Into  the  main. 

This  was  sometimes  performed  by  levers  and  spars  of  wood,  over 
which  ships  were  rolled  into  the  deep ;  these  were  called  <p***yfap 
f*\*y[i»  k,  and  according  to  Homer,  p*%\d ' : 

M*%\utt9  V  Jg»  vbyt  MMn*igv#»f  its  Skm  tin* 

w  The  heavy  ship  into  the  sea  they  thrust 

Win  leversy™»"*^""«- 

But  to  remedy  the  great  trouble  and  difficulty  of  these  methods, 
Archimedes  the  Syracusan  obliged  his  countrymen  with  the  inge- 
nious contrivance  of  an  engine  called  helix,  whereby  the  ships  were 
with  great  facility  removed  from  the  shore  m.     To  do  this,  they 

called  t}i  w^vfintf  tunh,  or  ws$  xurt^vuf  %U  «A«. 

Before  they  embarked,  the  ships  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
garlands,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  and  mirth  °,  and  omens  of  fu- 
ture prosperity :  hence  Virgil ; 


'Vocatjam  earbasus  auras^ 


Pupptims  et  folt  nauUs  imposuere  comas. 

J  Argon.  L  ■  Flutarchns  Matvello,  Atbenaws. 

*  Hesych.  Pollux.  n  Aristopfaanis  Seboliastes  Acharn. 

1  Odyss.  «.  act  iL  •&  & 
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How's  a  fair  wind,  and  aH  the  seamen  crowfe 
The  ship,  with  gsdsndfl 

Because  no  success  could  be  expected  in  any  enterprize  without  the 
divine  blessing  and  assistance,  they  invoked  the  protection  of  their 
gods  by  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices,  which,  as  they  offered  to 
other  deities,  so  more  especially  to  those)  who  had  any  concern  or 
command  in  the  sea,  to  the  winds  and  tempests,  to  the  whole  train 
of  marine  gods  and  goddesses,  but,  above  all,  to  Neptune  the  great 
emperor  of  the  sea:  thus,  Anchises  in  Virgil0,  dares  not  advea-v 
ture  himself  to  sea,  till  he  has  first  addressed  himself  to  Neptune 
and  Apollo : 


oris  mactavit  honoret, 
Taurum  Neptuno*  taurum  tiki,  pvickot  Jpollo. 

A  bull  to  Neptune,  and  a  bull  to  you 
He  sacrinc'd,  Apollo,  as  your  due. 

A  great  number  of  instances  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  met  with 
in  ancient  writers.  Nor  was  it  enough  for  themselves  alone  to  pe- 
tition the  gods  for  safety  and  success,  but  all  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  on  such  occasions  to  the  shore,  earnestly  recommended 
them  to  the  divine  protection,  and  joined  Ujeir  fervent  prayers  for 
their  deliverance  from  all  the  dangers  they  were  going  to  encoun- 
ter p. 

This  done,  we  are  told  by  the  Scholiast  upon  ApoQonius,  that 
it  was  usual  to  let  fly  a  dove ;  which,  bo  doubt,  was  looked  on  as 
an  omen  of  safe  return,  because  that  bird  is  not  easily  forced  to 
relinquish  its  habitation,  but  when  driven  away,  delights  to  return. 
Then  they  put  to  sea,  the  signal  being  given  by  a  shout,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  several  other  ways ;  in  the  night  it  was  usually 
given  by  torches  lighted  in  the  admiral-galley ;  an  iustance  where- 
of we  have  in  Seneca's  Agamemnon  q  : 

SSgnum  recurtm  regit*  utfulsit  vote, 

Et  clara  lentum  remigem  emovit  tuba, 
Awrata  primasprora  secavit  vlat. 

The  torches  being  lighted,  which,  to  guide' 

Us  home  more  safely,  in  the  king's  ship  blas'd, 

And  summon'd  by  the  trumpet's  noisy  sound. 

When  ev'ry  man  his  proper  oar  had  seiz'd, 

The  admiral  went  first,  and  cut  the  waves.  s.  n. 

The  ships  were  usually  ranged  in  this  order :  in  the  front  went 
the  lighter  vessels,  after  these  followed  the  men  of  war,  led  on  by 
the  admiral,  which  was  commonly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  richness  of  her  ornaments:  thus  we  find  Agamemnon's  ship  in 
the  fore-mentioned  place  of  Seneca  going  before  the  rest : 

*  JEneid.  iii.  V.  118.  9  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  %  y.  437. 
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imatprorasecavUvuu, 
Aperitque  curtu*,  mille  quo*  puppet  tecent. 

The  admin]  went  first  and  cut  the  wave*, 
Prepar'd  the  yielding  deep,  \*bich  afterwards 
A  thousand  vessels  cleav'd.     ■ 

Las*  of  all  the  vessels  of  burden  came  up.  If  the  winds  were  high, 
or  seas  dangerous,  they  were  extended  out  at  length,  sailing  one 
by  one ;  but  at  other  times  they  went  three  or  Aore  in  a  breast. 

When  they  arrived  at  any  port  where  they  designed  to  land,  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  run  their  ship*  bejekwasds  upon  their 
hind-decks,  in  order  to  tack  about ;  this  they  called  **-)  a-gupf**,  or 
w^vfimt  xpvurUi r,  which  phrase  k  by  Tbucydides  elegantly  appli- 
ed to  those  that  retreat  fighting,  and  still1  facing  their  enemies. 
Then  they  tacked  about,  which  they  termed  l*irp<pnf  *,  turning  the 
heads  of  their  ships  to  the  sea,  according  to  Virgil : 

Obvertunt  pdago  prorat*      ■ 

To  the  sea  they  turn'd  their  prows* 

Now  the  rowers  ceased  from  their  labours,  and  rested*  their  oars  ; 
which  the  Greeks  called  *x*xm>  w  **#u  the  Lajins*  inhihere  remos ; 
these  they  hung  upon  pins,  as  we  find  in  Statius c : 

Quinquaginta  itti  tra&but-de  more  revinctu 
EnUnut  abrupto  quptiunt  nova  Uttora  taltu. 

Their  fifty  oars  hung  up,  they  rudely  leap'd 
Upon  the  new-famd  shore* 

For  fear  their  oars  should  be  ia  danger  of  being  took**  by  the 
floods,  they  hang  them  not  so  as  to  reach  the  water,  but  upon  the 
sides  of  their  ships  :  whence  Oridtt : 

Obvertit  laieri  pendent**  nanta  feats* 

To  the  ship*  sidee  the  seamen,  bung  their  oars. 

Being  safely  landed,  they  discharge^  whatever,  vows  they  had 
made  to  the  gods ;  beside  which  they  usually  offered  a  sacrifice, 
called  **«C*T4»{*4»,  to  Jupiter*  surnawed  *x&*rit*<%  fos  enabling 
them  fttoCaw up  «*•  rm*  »*««,  to  quit  their  ships,  and  recover  the  land. 
Their  devotions  were  sometimes  paid  to  Nereus,  Glaucus,  Ino, 
and  Melicertes,  the  Cafriri,  and  other  gods  of  the  sea,  but  more 
especially  to  Neptune,  who  was  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  care  of 
all  that  travelled  within  tlie  compass  of  his  dominions.  Thus  the 
heroes  in  Homer  T : 

O*  ft  XlvXff,  NuAii*  ISnnplm  wjJtJp*, 

Ig«r,  «•«  T  to  Si»l  SmXAmm  Uq*  fan  , 

T«v(tff  r«w»fx«wM  Rnffctof*  *wiw^«*V j. 

When  in  their  bark  at  Pylua  they  arrived* 

City  of  Neleus,  on  the  shore  they  found 

The  people  sacrificing ;  bulls  they  slew 

Black  without  spot,  to  Neptune  aaure-hair'd.  cowrss. 

r  Aristonh.  SchoL  Vesp.  p.  457.  *  Thebejd,  ▼,  344» 

s  Grotius  Arateis,  u  Metamorpb,  xi.  25. 

▼  Odyss.  y\  ▼.  4. 


r 
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They  who  had  escaped  a  shipwreck,  or  any  other  danger  at  sea, 
were  more  particularly  obliged  to  offer  a  present  to  the  gods,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude.  To  this  they  sometimes  added  the 
garment  in  which  they  had  escaped,  and  a  tablet,  containing  an 
account  of  their  deliverance ;  to  which  there  is  the  following  allu- 
sion in  Horace  w : 


■Me  tabuld  saoer 


Votivd  pariet  indicat  uvida 
SuspendiiM  pottnti 
Vestimatfa  maris  Deo* 

As  for  me  this  wall  declares* 
Which  my  votive  tablet  bean, 
That  my  drench'd  weeds  hang  on  high 
To  the  sea's  great  deity. 

If  nothing  else  remained,  they  did  at  least  shave  their  hair,  and 
consecrate  it  to  their  protectors.  Thus  Lucilius  affirms  of  him- 
self in  the  epigram  z : 

rx«£sf  £  N*fSM>  £  ImT*  g  MiJUs£{cas 

Km)  &i¥  Ke#t 3a,  £  Xf*i4p&  di«r, 
tm0iit  4»  wtiJvyws  A9*fXk*$,  Jto  wiumim*t 

T*t  r^X**  **  aifeAeV,  &UU  y*{  sMf  I^«w 

Hence  Petronius  Arbiter  calls  shaving  their  hair,  naufragorum 
ultimum  votum,  the  last  vow  of  men  in  shipwreck  y.  It  was  also 
customary  for  those  who  had  escaped  any  other  danger,  particu- 
larly t*  p*y«A»  r#fiwtf  nr*,  for  such  as  had  recovered  from  any  dan- 
gerous sickness,  to  shave  off  their  hair  *.  The  Egyptians  used  to 
shave  their  own  hair  when  they  paid  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
gods  for  the  recovery  of  their  children*. 

Harbours  were  places  rendered,  either  by  nature  or  art,  commo- 
dious for  the  entertainment  of  ships,  and  to  defend  them  against 
the  insults  of  winds  and  waves :  the  former  sort  were  usually  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  in  a  creek  of  the  sea,  under  the  covert  of 
some  lofty  promontory :  the  latter  were  vast  piles,  or  heaps  of 
earth  and  other  materials,  cast  up  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
with  arms  of  a  vast  length  extended  into  the  sea ;  these  were  cal- 
led xnA#j b,  from  their  resemblance  to  crabs'  claws,  or  £«{*j  rS  Ai- 
fiifs  * ;  or  «*r«f,  as  in  Homer,  who  speaks  thus  of  the  Phorcynian 
harbour  * : 

Amt*)  AwffSyn,  Xjplm  rm  wurrwhmu 

— —  There  two  great  piles  stood  out, 
Which  made  a  haven* 

w  Lib.  i.  OcL  5.  *  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  I 

*  AnthoL  lib.  vi.  cap.  81.  epigr.  1.  b  Diod.    Sic.  lib.    xii.    Thucydidea 

y  Cap.  68.  Scholiast. 
■  Conf.  Artemidorus  Oneirocrit  lflx  J.       c  Polyamut  Stratag.  lib.  ▼. 
cap.  25.  d  Odyss.  /. 
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•Cicero  terms  them  eormia  e.  For  the  security  of  the  ships  in- 
closed therein,  we  find  it  usual  to  fix  to  the  two  ends  vast  chains 
or  booms,  as  appears  of  the  Syracusan  harbour,  mentioned  in 
Frontinus  *  :  nor  was  it  unfrequent  to  guard  them  with  great  pales, 
fortified  against  the  water  with  pitch :  hence  havens  are  some* 
times  termed  in  Latin  claustra,  in  Greek  *W<n*  *•  On  both  sides 
of  the  mole  were  strong  towers  h,  which  were  defended  in  the  night, 
and  all  times  of  danger,  by  garrisons  of  soldiers1.  Not  far  dis- 
tant from  hence  was  a  watch-tower,  with  lights  to  direct  mariners ; 
this  was  called  pharos,  which  name  originally  belonged  to  a  little 
island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  where  the  first  of  these 
towers  was  built,  but  afterwards  was  naturalized  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome. 

The  second  part  of  the  harbour  was  termed  r#p«,  in  Latin  osti- 
um and  fauces,  being  the  mouth  or  entry  between  the  arms  of  die 

semicircle. 

Mfg**  was  the  inmost  part  of  the  harbour,  neareat  to  the  shore, 

and  most  secure  from  the  waves,  insomuch  that  their  ships  were 
often  suffered  to  lie  loose ;  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  the  harbour, 
they  were  usually  either  chained  to  the  land,  or  lay  at  anchor.  It 
was  distinguished  into  several  partitions  by  walls,  erected  for  the 
most  part  of  stone,  under  the  covert  of  which  the  vessels  had  pro- 
tection ;  these  places  were  called  *#***  J ;  whence  Homer  k  : 


The  ships  that  far  within  the  harbour  lodge, 
'Without  a  chain  are  safe— — 

They  were  also  termed  t*vx*x*h  an<*  altogether  composed  what  was 
called  F*vr*fy4«$.  Here  were  likewise  the  docks,  in  which  ships 
were  built,  or  careened  and  dragged  to  land ;  these  were  named 

The  adjacent  places  were  usually  filled  with  inps  and  stews  % 
well  stocked  with  females  that  prostituted  themselves  to  the  mari- 
ners, merchants,  and  artificers  of  all  sorts,  who  flocked  thither  in 
great  numbers.  Most  harbours  were  adorned  with  temples,  or 
altars,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
place,  and  presidents  of  the  sea  ;  mention  of  which  we  find,  as  in 

«  Epist.  ad  Attic  lib.  ix.  ep.  19.  k  Odyia.  »'. 

f  §trateg.  lib.  i.  1  Diodorue  Siculua,  lib.  xir.  Stridaa. 

.*  Thucyd.  lib.  H  m  Homer.  Odyn.  k 

fa  Vegetius,  lib.  v.  cap*  2.  D  Demoath.  Scbol.  Orat  de  Corona, 

i  Thucydidet,  Curtius,  Polyamut.  Suidas,  Homeri  ScboL 
J  Eustathius,  Odyaa,  #.  Iliad,  d.  •  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
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other  places,  so  particularly  in  Homer p,  who  speaks  of  a  cave  in 
the  haven  of  Ithaca  dedicated  to  the  Naiades. 

Schcfler.  will  have  stationes  navium  to  differ  from  the  former  in 
this,  that  here  ships  were  npt  laid  up  for  apy  considerable  time, 
but  remained  only  till  they  were  supplied  with  water  or  ottyer  ne- 
cessaries, or  on  some  other  short  occasions.  They,  had  several 
names,  being,  called  ogft*  q,  $$•#***  r,  syagpiVpaw**,  o*«a*«(,  xMvi^rui u  \ 
and  frequently  at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  whence  «{/«*  r,  in 
Plutarch  *y  is  termed  ««-«-«**£«»,  which  imports  their  being  among 
the  waves ;  and  by  Thucydides,  *yu»  t*  iy%v^u>,  which  answers 
in  some  measure  to  the  Latin  phrase  in  Livy,  in  ancJwis  stare,  to 
ride  at  anchor. 

In  times  of  war  they  defended  themselves  with  fortifications  on. 
both. sides,  but  made  after,  a  different  manner:  towards  the  lapd 
they  fortified  themselves  with  a  ditch  and  parapet*  or  wall  built 
in  the  form  .of  a  semicircle,  and  extended  from  one  point  of  the 
sea  to  another.  "  This  was  sometimes  defended>  by  towers,  and 
beautified  with  gates,  through  which  they  issued  forth,  to  attack 
their  enemies.  Homer  hath  left  us  a  remarkable  description  of* 
the  Grecian  fortifications  in  the  Trojan  war  w : 

*Evf  ayrtSft  «*vX«f  twrwi**  iv  *{«£»/«;, 
Of**  1/  airdtf  im&M*im  Hot  An' 

Evfffftf,  (Atyaknty  U  7H  ****.***(  **ri*f%aH 

Then  to  secure  the  camp  and  aavaj  powers, 

They  rafe'd  embattled  waits  with  lofty  towers  : 

From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around, 

For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound; 

Of  large  extent :  and,  deep  in  earth,  below 

Strong  piles  infixM  stood  adverse  to  the  foe*  fovx. 

Toward  die  sea,  or  within  it*  they  fixed  great  pales  of  wood,  like 
those  in  harbours ;  before  these  the  vessels  of  burden  were  placed . 
in  such  order  as  they  might  be  instead  of  a  wall,  and  give  protec- 
tion to  those  within ;  in  which  manner  Nicias  is  reported   by 
Thucydides  to  have  encamped  himself:  but  this  seems  only  to. 
have  been   practised  when   the  enemy  was  thought  superior  in 
strength,  and  raised  in  them  great  apprehensions  of  danger.    At- 
other  times  all  they  used  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  few  of  their  ships. 

P  Odjes.,'.  v.  103.  *  Polyb.  lib.  L 

«  Hesychius.  u  Thucydides,  fib.  iv.  ejusd.  Scholiast 

r  Strata,  lib.  viii.  v  Pompeio. 

s  Appianus,  lib.  ▼.  w  Iliad.  £▼.  43$. 
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to  observe  their  enemy's  motions ;  these  were  termed  *(«ptA*»/}t;  *, 
and  the  soldiers  ff>vg*«g«,  or  «-v{*ag<  &*,  from  *rvgrif,  a  torch,  where- 
with they  signified  the  approach  of  their  enemies y.  When  their 
fortifications  were  thought  strong  enough  to  secure  them  from  the 
assault  of  their  enemies,  it  was  frequent  to  drag  their  ships  to 
shove,  which  die  Grecians  called  bwxxu*,  the  Romans  mtbducerP* 
Around  the  ships  4he  soldiers  placed  their  tents,  as -appeal*  every- 
where in  Homer,  Thucydides  *,  and  others :  bot  this  seems  only 
to  >have  been  practised  in  winter,  when  their  enemy's  fleet  was 
laid  up,  and  could  not  assault  them ;  or  in  long  sieges,  and  when 
they  lay  in  no  danger  from  their  enemies  by  sea,  as  in  the  Trojan 
war,  where  the  defenders  of  Troy  never  once  attempted  to  encoun- 
ter the  Grecians  in  a  sea-fight :  at  other  times  the  ships  only  lay 
at  anchor,  or  were  tied  to  the  shore,  that  upon  slny  alarm  they 
might  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Of  the  Engagements^  fyc.  by  Sea. 

In  preparing  for  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  first  business  was  to 
disburden  their  ships  of  war  of  all  provisions,  and  other  lumber, 
not  necessary  in  the  action,  lest  by  too  heavy  a  load  they  should 
be  rendered  unweildy,  and  unfit  for  service,  being  neither  able 
with  force  and  vigour  to  assail  their  enemies,  nor  "by  lightly  tack* 
ing  about  to  avoid  their  onsets.  This  done,  when  die  enemy  ap- 
peared in  view,  they  took  down  their  sails,  lowered  their  masts, 
and  secured  whatever  might  expose  them  to  the  winds,  choosing 
rather  to  be  governed  by  oars,  which  they  could  manage  at  their 
pleasure.  On  this  account  we  read  that  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
being  pursued  by  a  fleet  of  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  to  which  he  was 
much  inferior  in  strength  and  number,  and  having  no  way  to 
make  his  escape,  took  down  his  sails  as  preparing  to  fight ;  where- 
by, decoying  the  Sicilians  to  do  (he  like,  whilst  they  were  busy 
and  observed  him  not,  he  unexpectedly  hoisted  again  his  sails,  and 
made  awayb. 

*  Thucydid.  lib.  I  •  Lib.  tL 

1  Polyanua,  lib.  iii.  b  PolysniM,  Ub.  *• 

*  JLtTiiu,  lib.  xxii  cap.  28.    Cicero  do  Offic  lib.  iiir 
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As  to  their  order  of  battle,  that  was  varied  as  time!  place,  and 
other  circumstances  required ;  being  sometimes  formed  like  a  half- 
moon,  and  called  <••***  p«»m«Xk,  the  horns  jutting  out  towards  the 
enemy,  and  containing  the  ablest  men  and  ships ;  sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  having  its  belly  nearest  the  enemy,  and  its  horns  turned 
backwards,  whence  it  was  termed  *v{t«  mptr^ :  nor  was  it  un- 
usual to  range  them  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  they  called  »v- 
*A«v  rmrtuf ;  or  (to  mention  no  more)  in  the  figure  of  the  letter  V> 
with  the  horns  extended  in  a  direct  line,  and  meeting  at  the  end ; 
which  order  was  named  f*-<juy*rw  *r«(«vr*gjf,  in  Latin,  forceps ;  and 
was  usually  encountered  by  the  enemies  ranged  in  the  same  order 
inverted,  whereby  they  resembled  the  figure  of  a  wedge  or  beak, 
whence  it  was  called  cuneus  or  rostrum  ;  this  enabled  him  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  body  of  the  adverse  battle. 

Before  they  joined  battle,  both  parties  invoked  the  gods  to  their 
assistance,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices;  and  the  admirals  going 
from  ship  to  ship  in  some  of  the  lighter  vessels,  exhorted  their  sol- 
diers in  a  set  oration  to  behave  themselves  like  men :  then  all 
things  being  in  readiness,  the  signal  was  given  by  hanging  out 
of  the  admiral's  galley  a  gilded  shield,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch, 
or  a  red  garment  or  banner*  ;  which  was  termed  «fgi<>  mpi<«.  Dur- 
ing the  elevation  of  this,  the  fight  continued,  and  by  its  depres- 
sion, or  inclination  towards  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  of  the  ships 
were  directed  in  what  manner  to  attack  their  enemies,  or  retreat 
from  them  e.  To  this  was  added  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which 
was  begun  in  the  admiral's  galley f,  and  continued  round  the 
whole  navy  *  ;  it  was  likewise  usual  for  the  soldiers,  before  the 
fight,  to  sing  zpaan,  or  hymn,  to  Marsb,  and  after  the  fight  an- 
other to  Apollo. 

The  fight  was  usually  begun  by  the  admiral-galley,  as  we  find 
done  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  *,  and  another  time  by  Attalus's  ship): 
it  was  carried  on  in  two  different  manners ;  for  not  only  the  ships 
engaged  one  another,  and  by  their  beaks  and  prows,  and  some- 
times their  sterns,  endeavoured  to  dash  iq  pieces,  or  overset  and 
sink  their  opposers ;  but  the  soldiers  also  annoyed  their  enemies 
with  darts  and  slings,  and  upon  their  nearer  approach,  with  swords 
and  spears.    Thus  Lucan  * ; 

c  Vegetiu*.  t  Diodonu,  lib.  xiil 

d  Diodonu  Sfeuhn,  Ub.  xfii  Poly-        ■  Suku*. 
jniiis(  lib.  i.  1  Diodonu,  lib.  Hi. 

«  Leo  Tact  J  Polybiut,  lib.  zri 

(  Plutarcbus  Lystndi*.  *  Lib.  ill 
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C/F  DFMfMSI  Mlfftf  CTtpit/tTWKt  OQVUt  TOtSrOf 

In  pnppim  rediere  rate*,  emissaque  tela 
JBquara  texerunt,  vaeuumque  cadentia  pontunL 

With  clashing  beaks  the  launching  vessels  meet* 

And  from  the  mutual  shock  alike  retreat, 

Thick  clouds  of  flying  shafts  the  welkin  hide, 

Then  fall,  and  floating  strow  the  ocean  wide.  low*. 

Afterwards  he  goes  on  in  this  manner : 

Jam  non  excuuts  torquentur  tela  lacerth, 
Nee  longmqua  eaduntjaculato  vulneraferro ; 
Miseenlurque  manus,  navali  plurima  beUo 
Ensis  agit;  stat  quisque  sua  de  roborepuppis 
Primus  in  adversot  ictus. 

The  seas  are  hid  beneath  the  closing  wax, 
Nor  need  they  cast  the  javelin  now  from  far. 
With  hardy  strokes  die  combatante  engage, 
And  with  keen  falchions  deal  their  deadly  rage» 
Man  against  man,  and  board  by  board  they  he, 
And,  on  those  docks  their  arms  defended, 


Nor  can  it  be  wondered  how  they  approached  so  near  one  an- 
other, when  we  find  it  usual  to  link  their  vessels  together  with 
chains  or  grappling-irons,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  one  of  the 
foregoing  chapters ;  whence  Silius  * : 


Injecta  ligant  nine  vinculo  f err i 


Atque  Mine  naves,  steteruntque  adprmlia  nexm  i 
Necjaculo,  aut  long*  certetur  arundmejvsa, 
Comings  et  gladio  terrutria  pralia  misceni* 

Cbain'd  fast  with  irons  both  the  navies  close* 
No  blood  from  darts  or  missile  weapons  flows; 
But  like  land  soldiers  with  their  swords  they  fight 

Sometimes  for  want  of  irons,  they  so  fixed  their  oars  as  there- 
by to  hinder  their  enemies  from  retreating :  so  we  read  in  Lucan*  : 

Seque  tenent  remis,  toto  stetit  equate  beUunu 

Some  hung  upon  the  oars  with  weighty  force, 

To  intercept  the  hostile  vessel's  course.  bows* 

This  sort  of  combat  was  not  unlike  a  siege,  where  the  stronger 
party  prevailing  over  their  enemies,  entered  their  vessels  by  laying 
bridges  between  them,  and  having  killed,  or  taken  prisoners  all 
they  found  in  arms,  seized  and  dragged  away  their  ships. 

When  a  town  was  beseiged  by  sea,  they  used  to  environ  its 
walls  and  harbour  with  ships  ranged  in  order  from  one  side  of  the 
shore  to  the  other,  and  so  closely  joined  together  with  chains  and 
bridges  on  which  armed  men  were  placed,  that  without  breaking 
their  order,  there  could  be  no  passage  from  the  town  to  the  sea ; 
this  league  Diodorus  calls  £ivyp*  *.  The  better  to  prevent  any 
attempts  of  the  besieged,  Demetrius  is  said  to  have  invented  a  sort 
of  boom  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  which  swam  upon  the  waters  ; 

llikxiT.  nUbiiit  ■IA.iiil 
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this  he  placed  at  the  saouth  -of  the  hmbemr  of  Rhodes,  when  he 
besieged  that  city  °.  Sometimes  ihey  blacked  Kp  the  harbour, 
or  made  a  passage  to  the  town  by  raising  a  vast  mole  before  it, 
as  we  read  of  Alexander,  in  the  triage  erf  Tyre  p ;  or  by  sinking 
ships  filled  with  stones  and  sand,  as  we  find  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  attacks  were  usually  carried  on  by  men  standing  upon 
bridges  between  the  ships,  and  thenoe  >with  darts  and  stones  forc- 
ing the  besieged  from  their  walls.  Thus  Alexander  in  die  siege  of 
Tyre  so  ordered  his  galleys,  that  two  of  them  being  joined  at  the 
head,  and  the  sterns  somewhat  distant,  boards  and  planks  were 
laid  over  in  the  fashion  of  bridges,  for  soldiers  to  stand  upon,  who 
were  in  this  manner  rowed  close  to  the  wall,  where,  without  any 
danger,  they  threw  darts  at  their  enemies,  being  sheltered  behind 
the  fore-decks  of  their  own  gallies  q.  Here  also,  that  they  might 
throw  their  missive  weapons  with  -greater  advantage,  and  -batter 
the  walls  with  their  rams  and  other  engines,  they  erected  towers 
so  high  as  to  command  the  city  walls,  from  which  having  repel- 
led the  defenders,  they,  by  this  means,  had  opportunity  to  descend 
by  ladders. 

The  besieged  were  not  at  a  loss  for  ways  of  defeating  these  stra- 
tagems ;  the  ships  Hdked  together  'they  pulled  asunder  with  iron 
hooks  ;  the  paasqge  to  the  town  they  blocked  up  in  the  same  manner 
the  enemies  had  done  that  of  the  harbour,  or  otherwise r :  if  they 
could  not  hinder  their  -approach,  they  failed  not  to  gall  them  with 
darts,  stones,  fire-balls,  melted  jiitch  or  metals,  and  many  other 
things ;  and  lastly,  to  trouble  you  no  farther,  it  was  frequent  for 
those  in  the  town  to  destroy  the  vessels  and  works  of  the  besiegers 
by  fire-ships,  as  we  find  done  by  the  Tyriansf,  who,  taking  a 
large  vessel,  put  a  great  quantity  of  ballast  into  the  stem,  covered 
the  head  with  pitch,  tar,  and  brimstone,  then  by  the  help  of  sails 
and  oars,  brought  her  close  to  the  Macedonian  fortress,  where 
having  set  the  combustible  matter  on  lire,  they  retreated  into  boats 
prepared  for  that  purpose:  the  fire  immediately  seized  the 
towers  of  the  fortification,  and  by  the  help  of  torches  and  fire- 
brands cast  by  those  in  (he  boats,  the  work  itself  took  fire,  and 
that  vast  pile  on  which  «o  much  time  and  labour  had  been  be- 
stowed, was  in  a  few  moments  quite  demolished.    The  use  of  fire 

°  Diodoms,  lib.  xx.  '  Thucydides,  lib.  iv. 

b  CurtitiB,  lib.  It.  •  Cartius,  lib,  iv. 

*  Idem  ibidem* 
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ships  we  likewise  meet  amongst  the  Rhodfam  in  Dio&orw  the  Si- 
cttian'. 
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QftAe  Sp<w&,  Military  Rewards,  Punishments,  fyc* 

V  ictory  being  obtained,  the  conquerors  rode  home  triumphant, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  dragging  after  them 
the  captive  ships,  as  appears  from  the  instances  of  Alcibiades  in 
Plutarch,  and  Lysander  in  Xenophou  u  :  the  latter  of  these  had 
crowns  or  garlands  presented  him  by  all  the  confederate  cities  of 
Sparta,  as  he  passed  by  them ;  which  custom  was  constantly  prac- 
tised by  the  Grecians,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  derived 
to  Rome:  nor  was  the  admiral  or  the  soldiers  and  mariners  * 
only  adorned  with  garlands,  but  their  ships  were  likewise  be- 
decked with  them  v ;  whereby  the  Rhodians  were  once  reduced 
to  extreme  danger;  for  their  enemies  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  ships,  crowned  them  with  laurel,  and  entering 
them,  were  received  with  great  joy  into  Rhodes  z ;  which  strata- 
gem was  frequently  practised  in  Greece y.  Nor  were  they  beau- 
tified with  garlands  only,  but  hung  likewise  about  with  wrecks 
and  broken  pieces  of  the  ships  destroyed  in  battle ;  especially  the 
•?A*r«,  ««{*$•«'*<«,  ««{v/tC«,  and  other  ornamental  parts,  which  the 
conquerors  were  industrious  in  procuring  to  grace  their  triumphs  ; 
whence  of  Hector  threatening  the  Grecian  .fleet  with  destruction, 
Homer  says, 

Xrimj  y&{  turn  kmwfym  *Mf*  jrigvpfe 

These  they  called  4«{«<nfgf«,  and  to  deprive  a  ship  of  them  ««{***• 
t«4gf ir  *.  In  this  manner  the  victors  returned  hoave,  filling  the  sea 
with  their  shouts,  acclamations,  and  hymns ;  which  were  sweet- 
ened by  the  harmony  of  musical  instruments,  as  appears  from  the 
example  of  Lysander  in  Plutarch. 

Being  received  into  the  city,  they  went  sttaightway  into  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  where  they  dedicated  the  choisest  of  their 
spoils.    Thus  we  read,  that  the  Syracusans  having  defeated  the 

«  Lib,  ml  »  Hist,  lib,  ii,        *  Vitruy.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

*  Polycnus,  lib.  iv.  *  Polyamus. 

w  Diodorus,  lib.  xiii.  z  Xenophou  Hist  lib,  iv» 

Vol.  II.  L 
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Athenians  and  the  Rbodians  after  a  victory  over  Demetrius,  filled 
the  temples  of  their  gods  with  wrecks  of  ships.  Nor  was  i%  unj 
.usual  to  present  entire  vessels  to  them  ;  for  we  find  that  Phormio, 
having  overcome  the  Lacedaemonians,  consecrated  a  ship  to  Nep- 
tune*; and  the  Grecians,  after  their  great  victory  over  the  Per-, 
sians  at  Salaniis,  are  reported  to  have  dedicated  three  Phoenician 
triremes*. 

* 

Having  paid  their  compliment  to  the  gods,  the  remainder  of 
their  spoils  they  bestowed  in  the  Porticoes,  and  other  public  places 
of  their  city,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victory  :  to  which 
end  they  were  likewise  honoured  with  statues,  inscriptions,  and 
trophies,  the  last  of  which  were  sometimes  erected  in  their  own 
country,  but  more  frequently  near  the  place  where  they  had  over- 
thrown their  enemies,  and  were  adorned  with  arms,  and  broken 
wrecks  of  ships,  which,  for  that  reason,  were  looked  on  as  a  sign 
and  testimony  of  the  victory.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Thucydides  ?, 
that  in  a  fight  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  where 
both  parties  made  pretentions  to  victory,  the  former  were  by  most 
esteemed  to  have  the  justest  title  to  it,  as  having  possessed  themselves 
of  their  enemy's  wrecks ;  and  king  Philip,  though  worsted  by 
Attalus,  yet  because  he  made  a  shift  to  keep  his  fleet  amongst  the 
adverse  party's  wrecks,  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  the 
day  was  his  ownj. 

These  were  the  principal  of  the  rewards  peculiar  to  those  who 
had  served  their  country  by  sea ;  others  they  seem  also  to  have 
been  frequently  honoured  with,  which  being  common  to  those  who 
had  been  useful  in  other  stations,  may  be  more  properly  referred 
to  other  places,  where  1  have  already  treated  of  them.  The  chief 
of  their  punishments  was  whipping  with  cords,  which  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  criminals,  having  their  lower  parts  within  the 
ship,  and  their  heads  thrust  out  of  port  holes,  and  hanging  into 
the  sea.  Thus  one  Scylax,  master  of  a  Myndian  vessel,  was 
treated  fry  Megabetes  for  not  being  careful  to  keep  watch  and 
ward*. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  pnnishment  by  which  offenders  were 
tied  with  cords  to  a  ship,  and  dragged  in  the  waters  till  they  were 
drowned ;  in  which  manner  Scylla  was  treated  by  Minos,  after 
she  had  betrayed  to  him  her  father  and  kingdom. 

■  IModonis,  lib.  xii.  d  PolybiuB,  Hist.  lib.  xti.  cap.  lit 

P  Hmodotu*  lib.VUfr  *  Hprpdrtus  Teipsichor* 

F  Lib.  ?ii. 


^ 
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Others  were  thrown  alive  into  the  sea,  as  we  read  of  Jonas  the 
prophet. 

Af*vfUx,*h  or  such  as  refused  to  serve  at  sea  after  a  lawful  sum- 
mons, were,  at  Athens,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  condemned 
to  «r<p/«,  ignominy  or  disfranchisement  f ;  of  which  punishment  I 
have  spoken  in  one  of  the  former  books. 

Aumuivriu,  deserters,  were  not  only  bound  with  cords  and  whip- 
ped, as  Demosthenes  reports,  but  had  their  hands  likewise  cut  off, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Suidas. 


BOOK   IV, 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  Care  the  Grecians  had  of  Funerals,  and  of  Persons 

destitute  thereof. 

Jl  luto  was  the  first  who  instructed  the  Grecians  *  iu  the  man- 
ner of  performing  their  last  offices  to  the  deceased ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  inventors  of  fables  to  assign  him  a  vast  and  un- 
bounded empire  in  the  shades  below,  and  constitute  him  supreme 
monarch  of  all  the  dead.  And  since  there  is  scarce  any  useful 
arty  the  inventor  whereof  was  not  reckoned  amongst  the  gods,  and 
believed  to  patronize  and  preside  over  those  artificers  he  had  first 
instructed,  no  wonder  if  he  who  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized 
9ges  what  respect,  what  ceremonies,  were  due  to  the  dead,  had 
the  honour  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  deities  of  the  first  quality, 
since  the  duties  belonging  to  the  dead  were  thought  of  far  greater 
importance,  aad  the  neglect  of  them  a  crime  of  a  blacker  charac- 
ter, than  those  required  by  the  living :  for  the  dead  were  ever  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  even  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations ; 
to  defraud  them  of  any  due  respect,  was  a  greater  and  more  un- 
pardonable sacrilege  than  to  spoil  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  their 
memories  were  preserved  with  a  religious  care  and  reverence,  and 
3:11  their  remains  honoured  with  worship  and  adoration ;  hatred 
and  envy  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  for  it  was  thought  a  sign 
of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  disposition  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  and 
prosecute  revenge  beyond  the  grave  :  no  provocation  was  thought 
sufficient  to  warrant  so  foul  an  action ;  the  highest  affronts  from 
themselves  whilst  alive,  or  afterwards  from  their  children,  were 
esteemed  weak  pretences  for  disturbing  their  peace.    Offenders  of 

f  Diodorua  Siculus,  life  f.  cap.  15. 
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this  kind  were  not  only  disbanded  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  but 
by  Solon's  laws,  incurred  a  severe  penalty  k. 

,But  of  all  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  the  care  of  their  fune- 
ral rites  was  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  ;  for  these  were  look* 
ed  upon  as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that  such  as  neglected  to  discharge 
it  were  thought  accursed ;  hence  the  Romans  called  themjtitfd, 
the  Grecians  I/mm,  tlf$$f**,  F#p*£4*tws,iify*#,  Jr#«,  &c.  all  which  words 
imply  the  inviolable  obligations  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the 
living  to  take  care  of  the  obsequies  of  the  dea4*  And  no  wondef 
if  they  were  thus  solicitous  about  the  interment  of  the  dead,  since 
they  were  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion,  that  their  souls 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elysian  shades,  but  were  forced  to 
wander  desolate  and  without  company,  till  their  bodies  were  com- 
mitted to  the  earth ' ;  and  if  they  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  human  burial,  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  ghosts,  was  no  less  than  an  hundred  years; 
whence  in  most  of  the  poets,  we  meet  with  passionate  requests 
of  dying  men  or  their  ghosts,  after  death,  for  this  favour.  1 
will  only  give  you  one  out  of  Homer i ;  who  introduces  the  soul 
of  Elpenor  earnestly  beseeching  Ulysses  to  perform  his  funeral 
rites: 

Hth  H  «  rSf  Srtht  ySf**?«p«J,  4  «*«{iipr«t9 
U&  r  toifr  J  «»fffa»  lb  I  ijsft  vtorifc  airsJ, 
InXifttx*  $',  h  pSm  It)  p&ympm*  tXmmw 
Me  /»  IsJUwffv,  JMmwrn  tin  brJtr  nmrm*Jmrmi 
Mtrftfriay »  f*4  r$i  rs  torn  f»*»pm  yitmftnh 

But  lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 

By  the  soft  tie  end  sacred  name  of  friend ! 

By  tby  fond  consort!  by  thy  father's  cares! 

By  lov'd  Telemachus's  blooming  years!— 

There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend, 

There  call  to  mind  my  poor  departed  friend  f 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crare, 

And  the  possession  of  a  pesttefkl  grave;  WH6 


This  was  the  reason  why,  of  aB  imprecations,  the  greatest  was 
to  wish  that  a  person  might  «r«f  *  ixrimup  yjttit,  i.  e.  aie  desti- 
tute of  burial ;  and  of  all  forms  of  death  the  most  terrible  waa  thai 
by  slstpwreclr,  as  wherein  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  the  deep : 
whence  Ovid,  though  willing  to  resign  bis  miserable  life,  yet  prays 
against  thk  death : 

JDemzie  naufragium,  man  mihi  ttntnut  ertt. 
Death  would  my  soul  from  anxious  troubles  ease, 
But  that  I  fear  to  perish  by  the  teas. 

*  Demosthen.  Ora*>  in  lentj*  Fta-       1  Homena  JHad  #. 

Mam  Odys*  *.▼.«*,  7* 
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Wherefore  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away,  it  was 
customary  to  fasten  to  some  part  of  their  body  the  most  precious 
of  all  their  stores,  with  a  direction  to  the  first  that  found  their 
dead  corpses,  if  the  waves  chanced  to  roll  them  to  the  shore,  en- 
treating of  him  the  favour  of  an  human  burial,  and  proffering 
what  they  carried  about  them  as  a  reward,  or  desiring  him  to  ex- 
pend some  part  of  it  upon  their  funeral k  rites,  and  accept  the  rest 
himself*  But  though  the  carcase  brought  no  reward  along  with 
it,  yet  was  it  dot  therefore  lawful  to  pass  it  by  neglected,  and  deny 
it,  what  was  looked  on  as  a  debt  to  all  mankind ;  for  not  only  the 
Athenian  laws  forbade  so  great  an  act  of  inhumanity ',  but  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  provocation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  a  crime  that  would  call  up  certain  vengeance 
from  the  regions  below  m  :  nor  could  the  guilty  person  be  freed 
from  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  or  admitted  to  converse  with 
men,  or  worship  the  gods,  but  was  looked  upon  as  profane  and 
polluted,  till  he  had  undergone  the  accustomed  purifications,  and 
appeased  the  incensed  deities.  Yet  it  was  not  always  required 
that  all  the  funeral  solemnities  should  be  nicely  performed,  which 
the  haste  of  travellers  that  should  light  upon  the  carcase  might 
oftentimes  not  permit,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  cast  dust  or  soft 
earth  upon  it  three  times  together,  according  to  Horace  n ; 

Qmangnamjittmast  non  eat  mora  longa,  UceUt 
Injccto  ter  pulvere,  cvrra*. 

Whate'er  thy  baste,  oh,  let  my  prayer  prevail, 

Thrice  atrow  the  sand,  then  hoist  the  flying  sail.  francis. 

Of  these  three  handfuls,  one  at  least  was  thrown  upon  the  head. 

This,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  looked  upon  as  enough  to  gain 
the  ghost's  admission  into  Pluto's  dominions,  and  to  free  such  as 
happened  upon  their  bodies  from  the  fear  of  being  haunted,  yet 
was  far  from  affording  them  entire  satisfaction ;  wherefore,  such 
as  bad  been  interred  clandestinely,  or  in  haste,  and  without  the 
customary  solemnities,  if  afterwards  good  fortune  discovered  them 
to  any  of  their  friends,  were  honoured  with  a  second  funeral,  as 
appears  from  the  story  of  Polydorus  in  Virgil,  who  being  murder- 
ed and  interred  by  Polymnestor,  does  yet  make  his  complaint  to 
iEneas  at  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  that  his  soul  could  not  rest  till  his 
obsequies  were  celebrated  according  to  custom ;  wherefore  the 
pious  hero, 

k  Synechia,  Epist  Interpret  Historic  ■  SophocHs  Schotiastes  Antigone. 

ApoUoniiTyrii,M«ur«usinI,ycophroiUf  *  Life,  i.  Od.  28*  ▼.  36.  Qninctffiemis 

Cassandram,  v.  367.  Declam.  v.  vi.    C«Uua  Rhodiginus,  lib. 

1  JElianus,  Van  Hist.  v.  cap.  14.  xrii.  cap.  2a 
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* 

Jnttmaratfiaau,  anmermque  $epulchn* 


Condit°.> 

Attendi  the  rites  and  give*  the  soul  repose 
Within  a  wish'd-for  tomb. 

Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  be  honoured  with  the  solemn  performs 
ance  of  their  funeral  rites,  except  their  bodies  were  prepared  for 
burial  by  their  relations,  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their: 
fathers ;  the  want  of  which  was  looked  upon  bj  themselves  and 
their  surviving  friends  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  death  itself,  as  appears  from  innumerable  testimonies, 
of  which  I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  the  following;  the  first 
taken  from  the  epitaph  of  Leonidas  the  Tarentme,  which  runs 
thus  p : 

IltXXb  *V  IrmXlnt  zJtfuu  glff**  l»  n  Tdfurn 
tlarfnty  rvr«  If  jut  wtmprtp*  Saitr*. 

From  my  dear  native  lend  remote  I  lie, 
O  worse  than  death,  the  thought  is  misery* 

The  second  from  Electra  in  Sophocles,  who  having  preserved 
Orestes  from  Cly  temnestra,  by '  sending  him  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  many  years  after  hearing  he  bad  ended  his  days  there, 
wishes  he  had  rather  perished  at  first,  than  after  so  many  years 
continuance  of  life,  having  died  from  home,  and  been  destitute  of 
the  last  offices  of  bis  friends.     Her  words  are  these  q  : 

'A;  *Jf  iX#»  «^£«/ir  i»XiT9tf  /3io, 
II{b  if  {fa?  #i  ym*9  Inwip^mt  %i(*i 

"Owtg  $«»*v  ?«*#•  rjf  rif  ft/tiff* 
TipC*  flra*gye  a*j»o»  J*Xn%m  fjpt* 
Ntft  3"  l*rif  ilxtti  *+*)  yiit  £&&**  Q*y^f 
KmxHt  mwuXu  nit  tuutyrimt  figa,  &C. 

0  hadst  thou  died  ere  by  these  hands  preaerv'd, 
And  snatch 'd  from  slaughter  to  a  foreign  land 

1  sent  thee !  Hadst  thou  died  in  that  sad  day, 
Some  little  portion  of  thy  father's  tomb 

Thou  woulds't  have  shar'd ;  but  thou  hast  perish'd  now 

Far  from  thy  bouse,  and  from  toy  country  far ; 

A  wand'ring  exile,  from  thy  sister  far. 

Nor  in  the  cleansing  layers  did  I  bathe 

With  these  fond  hands  thy  cone,  nor,  as  became 

A  sister,  bear  from  the  consuming  flames 

The  mournful  burden.     By  a  stranger's  hands 

These  duties  paid*  thou  earnest  a  little  dust 

Closed  in  a  little  urn*  vonst. 

For  this  reason,  such  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  usually 
their  ashes  brought  home  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors,  or  at  least  in  some  part  of  their  native  country ;  it  being 
thought  that  the  same  mother  which  gave  them  life  and  birth,  was 
only  fit  to  receive  their  remains,  and  afford  them  a  peaceful  habit- 
ation after  death*  Whence  ancient  authors  afford  us  iafiumer- 
«  j£n.  iiL  ▼.  62  et  67.       »  Antfaot  Epig*.  lib  Si.  cap.  25.  ep.  75.     4  t.  1134. 
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able  instances  of  bodies  conveyed  sometimes  by  the  command  of 
oracles,  sometimes  by  the  good  will  of  their  friends,  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  with  great  solem- 
nity deposited  there.  Thus  Iteeeue  was  removed  from  Scyrus  to 
Athene,  Orestes  from  Tegea,  end  his  son  Tisames  from  Heliee  to 
Sparta,  and  Aristomes  (to  mention  no  more)  from  Rhodes  to 
Messeoe.  How  far  this  custom  extended  to  soldiers,  and  bj 
whom  it  WU  first  introduced  into  Greece,  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  book. 

Nor  wfts  this  pious  care  limited  to  persons  of  free  condition,  but 
slaves  also  had  some  share  therein ;  for  we  find  the  Athenian  law* 
giver  commanding  the  magistrates  called  demarchi,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  to  solemnize  die  funerals  not  so  much  of  citizens,  whose 
friends  seldom  failed  of  paying  the  Ust  honours,  as  of  slaves,  who 
frequently  were  destitute  of  decent  burial v. 

But  if  any  person  was  backward  in  paying  his  dead  friends  due 
respect,  or  but  sparing  in  his  expeuees  upon  their  obsequies  and 
monuments,  the  government  looked  upon  him  as  void  of  humam* 
ty  and  natural  affection,  and  thereupon  excluded  him  from  bear- 
ing any  office  of  trust  and  favour ;  for  one  special  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  lives  and  behaviour  of  such  as  appeared  candidates 
for  the  magistracy  at  Athens,  was  whither  they  had  taken  due 
care  in  celebrating  the  funerals,  and  adorning  the  monuments  of* 
their  relations'.  Farther,  to  appear  gay  and  pleasant  before  the 
ordinary  time  of  mourning  expired,  was  matter  of  no  small  scan- 
dal ;  for  we  find  it  objected  by  ASschines  to  Demosthenes,  as  a 
crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  that  after  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter,  he  sacrificed  to.  the  gods  in  white  apparel,  and  adorned 
with  garlands,  before  due  respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  such 
a  relation.  , 

The  great  concern  they  had  about  funerals,  may  further  appear 
from  the  respect  made  tp  persons  officiating  therein :  for  we  find 
the  Cretan  **t*x*ut*i,  who  had  the  care  of  funerals,  to  have  been 
reverenced  equally  with  their  priests ;  and  when  their  laws  per- 
mitted to  steal  from  others,  as  was  likewise  customary  at  Sparta, 
those  men  were  exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  to  convey 
away  any  part  of  their  goods,  being  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
lege *. 

*  Demotf.  Orat.  in  Mscart  *  Flutaitbtts  Gr*c  Quest  Si. 

1  Swyhsn.  4e  Die*  gsoati*  Ub>  & 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were  some  so  unhappy,  as,  by 
their  actions  whilst  alive,  or  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  their 
death,  to  be  unworthy  of  all  title  to  the  common  funeral  rites,  and 
some  to  any  funeral  at  all.     Such  were  these  that  follow : 

1 .  Public  or  private  enemies  ,*  for  though  it  was  looked  upon 
as  inhuman  to  deny  an  enemy  the  common  privilege  of  nature, 
yet  upon  some  extraordinary  provocation,  we  find  it  practised 
by  the  ancient  Grecians.  Homer  has  introduced  Ulysses  threat* 
ening  Socrus  therewith  uj  Hector  likewise  promising  the  same 
treatment  to  Patroclus  T  ;  and  Achilles  revenging  his  cruelty  by 
the  like  usage  of  him  w.  The  same  poet  has  furnished  us  with 
several  instances  of  heroes  made  «*rJ  fuxwt^u  and  xvtunrn  ummei 
it  2  A«g<«,  a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts.  No  better  treatment  had  the 
bones  of  Pyrrhus,  Achilles's  son,  treacherously  murdered  by  Or- 
estes* : 

Sparta  per  Ambraciat  quajacuere  mat. 
Which  by  dnpers'd  about  uY  Ambradan  roads. 

And  however  this  may  be  thought  the  practice  of  those  primitive 
and  uncivilized  mortals,  yet  there  want  not  instances  hereof  in 
more  refined  ages ;  for  Lysander  the  Spartan  admiral  having 
routed  the  Athenian  fleet,  caused  Philocles,  one  of  their  command- 
ders,  and  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  Athenian  prisouers,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  reftised  to  give  them  human  burial  i. 

2.  Such  as  betrayed,  or  conspired  against  their  country  *.  On 
which  account,  Aristocrates  being  convicted  of  treason  against  the 
Arcadians,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  cast  ont  of  the  bounds  of  their 
country  unburied  a  ;  for  it  was  thought  but  reasonable,  that  vil- 
lains conspiring  the  ruin  of  their  country,  should  be  deprived  of 
all  privilege  in  it.  Pausanias  likewise,  after  he  had  delivered 
Greece  from  the  Persians,  being  found,  upon  some  discontent,  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  them,  was  pined  to  death,  aud 
denied  burial5 ;  and  the  famous  Phocion  being  unjustly  condemn- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  as  conspiring  to  deliver  the  Piraeus  into  their 
enemy's  hands,  had  his  body  cast  out  of  Attica,  and  a  severe  pe- 
nalty was  decreed  against  any  that  should  honour  it  with  inter- 
ment c.  So  exact  they  were  in  the  observation  of  this  custom,  that 
when  the  pestilence  raged  at  Athens,  and  the  oracle  gave  out,  that 


v  Iliad.  *~    v  Ilfed.  •>.    w  Iliad.  x\  *  Pamaniftf  M< 

x  Ovid,  in  Ibln.  ▼.  304*  b  Plutarchus  Pausania. 

y  Paaaaaaaa   Bootfck,  p.  591.  t&L  c  Plutarchus,  Cornelius  NeposPhs- 

Hanor.  done,  Valerius  Maximal,  lib.  ▼•  cap.  5. 
*  Picdorus  Stabs,  lib.  xri.  cap.  6. 
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the  only  remedy  was  to  fetch  Themistocles's  bones  from  Magne- 
sia, they  refused  to  do  it  publicly,  but  conveying  them  privately, 
and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  hid  them  in  the  ground.  Amongst  the 
betrayers  of  their  country,  we  may  reckon  those  who  were  not  ac- 
tive in  defending  it ;  for  they  were  likewise  frequently  denied  hu- 
man burial.  Hence  Hector  is  introduced  by  the  poet,  threatening 
this  punishment  to  all  who  would  not  help  him  in  destroying  the 
Grecian  fleet*  : 

"Oi  ft  A»  ly*»  infmnvh  tuh  IrtMtii  n#Vw, 
Avrv  «i  $&wm  /»«rtVwpMU*  tfi  w  rit  y% 
r»w«  «t  yitrtu  <rt  w^if  XtX£%m*i  S+tofrm, 
AXXk  mint  Iffafi  *(l  irug  4ptri£t». 

———Then  Hector  with  a  voice 

Of  loud  command  bade  every  Trojan  cease 

From  spoil,  and  rush  impetuous  on  the  fleet, 

And  whom  I  find  far  ling'rine  from  the  ships, 

Wherever,  there  he  dies;  no  tun'ral  fires 

Brother  on  him,  or  sister,  shall  bestow, 

But  dogs  shall  rend  him  in  the  sight  of  Troy.  cowrau 

Some  scholiasts  would  have  this  the  first  example  of  the  practice 
I  am  speaking  of,  but  Homer  sufficiently  refutes  this  opinion,  by 
makiug  Agamemnon  threaten  the  same  punishment  to  the  Gre- 
cians in  the  second  Iliad  e  : 

'Or  ft  s*  lym  JnrAnv4t  pd%nt  U'tXmrm  m«V* 

"A^um  UWtau  pvytui  «mv,  41*  «J»»sV. 

.    Who  dares  inglorious  in  his  ships  to  stay, 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  dgnal  day; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fell  by  martial  power 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour.  *o**» 

Before  this  instance,  Palamedes,  being  condemned  as  a  traitor  by 
the  treachery  of  Ulysses,  had  wanted  burial,  had  not  Achilles  and 
Ajax  adventured  to  pay  him  that  office,  in  opposition  to  Aga- 
memnon's commands.  Nor  was  the  custom  begun  here  ;  for  in 
the  former  age  we  find  Antigone  buried  alive  by  Creon  for  inter- 
ring her  brother  Polynices,  by  whose  means  the  famous  war  against 
Thebes  was  carried  on,  which  is  the  subject  of  Sophocles's  Anti- 
gone. 

3.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  tyrants,  who  were  always  looked 
on  as  enemies  of  their  country,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  with 
thoss,  that  endeavoured  to  betray  it  to  foreign  powers,  there  being 
no  difference  between  a  domestic  and  foreign  slavery.  So  the 
Phaereans  having  slain  Alexander,  who  had  cruelly  oppressed  them, 
threw  his  carcase  to  the  dogs  ;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  this 
was  not  a  late  or  modern  custom,  but  practised  in  the  most  early 

d  Iliad,  k  t.  548.  «  Ver.  *91. 
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ages ;  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Homer f,  where  Nestor  tells 
Telemachus,  that  had  Menelaus  found  jEgisthus  alive  after  his 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  tyranny  over   the   Myceneans,   he 
would  not  have  vouchsafed  him  burial  * : 

ArpQtM  Tgintoim  faik  UtUk—tt 

AXX*  &£*  ri*  y%  »£vtt  n  £  •imd  nurtim^av 
KmpuMv  iv  *%Yt»  \mk$  £rwf  >  OR  *l  rt§  f$n         . 
KX«#V«r'  A%*4*}mv. 

For  had  the  martial  Menelaus  found 

The  ruffian  breathing  yet  on  Argfve  ground ; 

Nor  earth  had  bid  his  carcase  from  the  skies, 

Nor  Grecian  virgins  shriek'd  his  obsequies ; 

But  fowls  obscene  dismember' d  his  remains, 

And  dogs  had  torn  him  on  the  naked  plains.  s    io?t. 

The  Myceneans  were  not  insensible  of  the  wrongs  they  had  suffer- 
ed by  him ;  and  thinking  him  unworthy  of  an  honourable  funeral, 
cast  him,  with  the  adultress  Clytemnestra,  out  of  the  city,  and 
there  interred  them  h. 

4.  On  the  same  account,  such  as  were  guilty  of  self-murder  for- 
feited their  right  to  decent  burial,  and  were  clancularly  deposited 
in  the  ground,  without  the  accustomed  solemnities :  for  they  were 
looked  on  as  enemies  to  their  country,  whose  service  they  desert- 
ed >.  For  which  reason  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  was  not  reduced 
to  ashes,  as  the  custom  was,  but  privately  interred  :  it  being  de- 
clared by  Calcbas  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  holy  element,  to  con- 
sume in  it  the  bodies  of  such  as  had  occasioned  their  own  death  K 
After  the  battle  of  Plataea,  when  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  ho- 
noured with  the  accustomed  solemnities,  Aristodemus  alone,  who 
was  generally  confessed  to  have  acquitted  himself  in  the  fight  with 
the  greatest  valour  of  any  man  in  the  army,  lay  unregarded,  be- 
cause he  seemed  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  disgrace  he  had  contracted  by  surviving  his  fellow-soldiers  at 
Thermopylae k.  Yet,  to  put  a  period  to  their  lives  on  just  occa- 
sions, seems  rather  to  have  been  reputed  the  effect  of  a  necessary 
and  laudable  courage,  than  anyway  criminal  or  blame-worthy. 
Demosthenes  and  Hannibal  are  said  to  have  been  constantly  pro- 
vided of  an  effectual  poison  to  dispatch  themselves  with,  before 

f  Lib.  de  Homera  i  Aristoteles  Ethic  Nicoiaac  lib.  t. 

t  Odyss.  y.  t.  256\  cap.  2. 

h  PausMiias  Cfrintbiaris.  J  Pbilostratm  Heroicis, 

*  Herodotus  Caltiop,  cap.  70. 
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they  should  fall  into  their  enemy's  hands.  Cato,  Cleopatra,  Bra* 
tus,  Otho,  and  several  others,  have  not  at  all  lessened  their  esteem 
and  character  in  die  heathen  world  by  becoming  their  own  exe- 
cutioners. Plato  himself,  when  he  commands  those  only,  who  out 
of  cowardice  and  unmanly  fear,  butchered  themselves,  to  be  in- 
terred in  lonesome  and  desolate  places,  without  the  ordinary  so- 
lemnities, seems  to  excuse  others,  whom  he  thought  compelled  to 
it  by  a  great  disgrace,  or  ony  unavoidable  and  incurable  misfor- 
tune ' ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  epicureans,  who  expected  no  future 
state,  and  stoics,  who  thought  all  things  to  lie  under  an  irresisti- 
ble necessity,  pursuant  to  their  principles,  abandoned  themselves 
over  to  such  fatal  courses.  Many  other  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced, not  only  from  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  but  the  Indian 
philosophers,  and  almost  the  whole  heathen  world. 

5.  To  these  we  may  add  villains  guilty  of  sacrilege  m,  to  inter 
whom  was  an  affront  to  the  deities  they  had  robbed.  The  gods 
were  sometimes  thought  to  inflict  this  punishment  on  such  male- 
factors ;  wherefore  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king,  being  slain  in 
Italy,  and  deprived  of  burial,  Pausanias  n  concludes  it  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  assisting  the  Phocians  in  pillaging  the  city  and 
temple  of  the  Delphians. 

6.  Persons  killed  with  lightning,  who  being  thought  hateful  to 
the  gods,  were  buried  apart  by  themselves,  lest  the  ashes  of  other 
men  should  receive  pollution  from  them.  Whence  Adrastus  in 
Euripides,  speaking  of  Capaneus,  saith, 

*H  x«()f,  ft{fc  */  nmpt,  &ty«  dfa* ; 
Shan  he  apart  be  bury'd  as  accun'd  ? 

Some,  will  have  them  to  be  interred  in  the  place  where  they  died  °  ; 
others  collect  out  of  Plutarch's  Symposiacs,  that  they  had  no  inter- 
ment, but  were  suffered  to  rot  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to  approach  :  whence  PersiusP : 

Tristejaces  facts,  evitandumque  bidental. 

A  direful  instance  of  Jove's  wrath  you  lie, 

And  wswm,  being  toirientraok,  mm  dan  com  nigh. 

For  this  reason  she  ground  was  hedged  ia,  lest  any  person  sfaorid 
unawares  contract  poUnboa  from  it  It  may  be  observed  in  ge- 
neral, that  ail  places  struck  with   thunder  were  avoided q,  and 

i   De  legion*,  lib.  u.  ttLaoomcf%|h  178.  edit  Haa. 

B  Diodorus  Siculua  BSbUgta.  lib.  rti.       °  Arteoudorus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ft, 
csp-  &  P  Satin  ii.  ▼.  27. 

*  Flutarcbus  tynao. 
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fenced  room),  out  of  a  fancy,  that  Jupiter  having  taken  some  of- 
fence, fixed  upon  them  that  mark  of  his  displeasure. 

7.  Those  who  wasted  their  patrimony,  forfeited  their  right  of 
being  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers;  whence  we  find. 
Democritas  to  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting  a  burial-place,  for 
spending  his  paternal  inheritance  in  travel  to  foreign  countries,  and 
searching  after  the  mysteries  of  nature'. 

8.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  such  as  died  m  debt,  whose  bodies 
belonged  at  Athens  to  their  creditors,  and  could  not  claim  any 
right  to  human  burial,  till  satisfaction  was  made.  Whence  it  is 
reported,  that  Cimon  had  no  other  method  to  redeem  his  father 
Miltiades's  body,  but  by  taking  bis  debt  and  fetters  upon  himself. 

9.  Some  offenders  who  suffered  capital  punishment,  were  Mke- 
wise  deprived  of  burial ;  those  especially  who  died  upon  the  cross, 
or  were  impaled,  whom  they  frequently  permitted  to  be  devoured 
by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  To  which  custom  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Horace  * : 

Nm  kommem  ocadij  turn  pasces  in  cruee  cortm*. 

"  Sure,"  says  a  star*  «  no  human  Wood  I  shed"— 
Well,  on  the  cross  the  crows  you  have  not  fed* 

Juvenal  also  mentioneth  the  dame  custom ' : 

Vultorjumento,  et  canibus,  crucibutque  retictis, 

jUfiftttt  prtpefltti  pQft€fRQH€  CMUtV&Ttf  Qfltft* 

Where  crosses  and  contagions  murrain  am, 

Vultures  in  flocks  most  greedily  repair, 

And  to  their  craving  young  the  fetid  carcase  beat. 

The  interpreters  of  fables  will  have  Prometheus's  punishment  to 
be  an  emblem  of  this.  If  die  carcase  was  spared  by  die  beasts,  it 
commonly  remained  upon  the  cross  or  pale  tiff  the  weather  con- 
sumed and  putrified  it.    Thus  Sifius  reports  of  the  Scythians  °  : 

Jt  gente  in  ScythicA  tufflxa  cadavera  tntneit 
LcntmHiet9ep*lit>j*dTi  lifuentia  too*. 

Defoauentt'  caresses  in  Scythia  were 
Impel  d,  until  corrupted  by  the  air, 
The  putrid  flesh  soon  drops  end  shrunk  away. 
And  the  bones  moulder'd  by  a  long  decay. 


Nor  was  this  inhuman  custom  practised  in  that  barbarous  nation 
only,  but  by  those  who  made  greater  pretensions  to  civility  and 
good  manners,  as  may  appear  from  the  dream  of  Polycrates's 
daughter,  who  fancied  she  saw  her  father's  face  washed  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  anointed  by  the  sun;  which  was  accomplished  not  long 
after,  when  he  was  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  exposed  to  the  rain 

r  Diogenes  Laerthia  Jjssuwriito.  c  Sat  iti,  v,7?. 

*I^ienfat»M.  ttU*rift, 
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and  sun-beams  T.  Hither  abo  nay  be  referred  the  anjwer  of  Theo- 
dorus  the  philosopher,  who  being  threatened  with  crucifiiion  by 
king  Lysimadms,  replied,  that  it  was  all  one  to  him  to  be  above 
beneath  the  ground  w. 

10.  In  some  places  it  was  customary  to  inter  the  bodies  of  in- 
fants who  had  no  teeth,  without  consuming  them  to  ashes x ;  to 
which  custom  Juvenal  hath  this  allusion  y  : 

Jfaturm  impcrio  geminus,  cumjunu$  adult* 
Virgin}*  occurrit,  vd  terra  clauditur  infant, 
JBt  minor  igne  rogu 

The  team  drop  from  our  eyes  when  in  the  street, 

With  some  betrothed  virgin's  hearse  we  meet ; 

Or  infant's  fun'ral,  from  the  cheated  womb 

Convey'd  to  earth  and  cradled  in  a  tomb.  detakk* 

If  persons  who  had  incurred  public  hatred,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  human  burial,  it  was  customary  to  leap  upon  their 
tombs,  and  cast  stones  at  them,  in  token  of  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence ;  which  practice  is  mentioned  by  Euripides  *  : 


Uirpit  *t  X*w»  funftm  kJuuf  «WMf. 

He  leaps  upon  his  parent's  tomb* 
And  in  derision  batters  it  with  stones. 

Nor  was  it  unfrequent  to  puuish  notorious  offenders,  by  drag- 
ging their  remains  put  of  their  retirement,  and  depriving  them  of 
the  graves  to  which  they  had  no  just  pretension,  as  may  appear 
from  several  instances. 

Sacrilegious  persons  were  commonly  thus  treated.  A  remark- 
able instance  whereof  we  find  at  Athens,  where  Cylo,  an  ambitious 
nobleman,  having  seized  the  citadel,  and  being  there  straitly  be* 
sieged,  found  means  to  escape  with  his  brother,  leaving  his  ac- 
complices to  the  mercy  of  the  besiegers ;  they  fled  therefore,  for 
protection  to  the  altars,  whence  there  was  no  method  to  draw 
them,  but  by  promising  them  pardon :  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
their  sanctuaries,  when  the  magistrates,  contrary  to  their  cove- 
nant, put  them  to  death ;  upon  which  facts,  themselves  were  after- 
wards arraigned  and  banished,  the  deities  so  commanding:  nor 
was  this  alone  satisfactory  to  divine  vengeance,  till  their  graves 
were  rifled,  and  their  remains,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  At- 
tica, cast  out  of  the  country  \ 

Traitors  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment ;  which  ap- 
pears, as  from  several  instances,  so  from  Phrynichus  the  Athenian, 

T   Herodot  Thalia.  f  Satir.  xr.  t.  139. 

w  Cicero  Tusc.  Qnavt  lib.  i  »  Electa*. 

x  Flinius  Nat  Hist  lib.  ▼£  *  Plutarch,  de  atrft  Numinis  rmdicUL 
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tAlo  being  arraigned  and  condemned  for  treason!  some  time  after 
his  funeral,  his  tomb  was  opened,  and  his  reliques  thrown  out  of 
Attica  b. 

The  same  was  sometimes  practised  upon  enemies,  when  their 
malice  and  fury  were  extended  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
martial  law,  and  hurried  them  on  to  despoil  the  sacred  temples, 
and  commit  unsufferable  villauies ;  otherwise,  thus  to  treat  a  law- 
ful and  honourable  enemy,  was  always  censured  as  barbarous  and 
inhuman. 

But,  above  all,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  tyrants,  who 
were  esteemed  of  all  other  savage  beasts  the  most  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious to  mankind:  wherefore  we  are  told  by  Plutarch6,  that 
Dion  was  extremely  censured  for  hindering  the  Syracusans  from 
breaking  up  the  tomb  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  scattering  his 
bones ;  Periander  the  Corinthian  tyrant  (by  some  reckoned  amongst 
the  seven  wise  men),  to  prevent  his  incensed  subjects  from  venting 
their  fury  upon  his  reliques,  contrived  this  method :  he  com- 
manded two  young  men  to  walk  in  the  depth  of  the  night  in  a 
certain  path,  and  killing  the  first  man  they  met,  to  bury  him  pri- 
vately ;  to  dispatch  and  inter  these,  he  commissioned  four,  after 
whom  he  sent  others  ;  and  after  these  a  greater  force)  to  treat  the 
former  in  the  same  manner ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
tyrant  himself,  meeting  the  first  pair,  was  interred  in  a  place  no- 
known  to  any  man  d. 

Other  methods  were  likewise  used  to  secure  peace  to  their  ashes, 
the  disturbance  whereof  was  looked  on  as  the  highest  affront,  and 
the  greatest  misfortune  in  the  world :  to  instance,  we  find  Medea 
in  Euripides  resolving  to  bury  her  sons  in  Juno  Acraea's  temple, 
hoping  that  the  holiness  of  the  place  would  protect  them  from  the 
malice  of  her  enemies  e : 


.   U4  *plt  rn¥  iy*  &ty»  && 
Ta^Csy 


•On  the  height  where  Juno's  shrine 


Hallows  the  ground,  this  hand  shall  bury  them, 

That  hostile  rage  may  not  insult  their  ashes, 

And  rend  them  from  the  tomb.  roiraa. 

b  Lycurgut  Out,  in  Leocratam.  d  Diogenes  Laertius  Perianira 

c  Dione.  «  Medea,  y.  1378. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Ceremonies  in  Sickness,  ami  Death* 

When  any  person  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  it 
was  usual  to  fix  over  his  door  a  branch  of  rliamn  and  laurel  trees : 
which  custom  is  mentioned  by  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Biou  the 
Boristhenite : 

'T«rl{  $v(nt  MnKtr 

The  door  of  Bion's  house  is  seen 

With  rhamnus  and  with  laurel  green ; 

That  should  death  come  to  break  his  rest, 

These  may  deter  th*  intruding  guest.  '  c.  & 

The  former  of  these  plants  seems  designed  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  : 
against  which  it  was  reputed  a  sovereign  amulet ;  and  on  that 
account  sometimes  joined  with  the  epithet  £xt$/««*«f,  as  in  this 
fragment  of  Euphorio : 

Produced  the  rhamn,  against  mischievous  HI* 

An  antidote.  -      ■     ■  ■ 

The  laurel  was  joined  to  it,  to  render  the  god  of  physic  propitious? 
who,  they  thought,  could  design  no  harm  to  any  place  where  lie 
found  the  monument  of  his  beloved  Daphne.  These  boughs  they 
termed  «>*»***  f . 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place*  that  aU  sudden 
deaths  of  men  were  imputed  to  Apollo ;  whence  Hector,  having 
lain  unburied  twelve  days,  and  being,  by  the  special  favour  of 
heaveu,  preserved  fresh  and  free  from  corruption,  Hecuba  re- 
sembles him  to  one  dead,  not  of  a  lingering  and  wearing  distem- 
per, but  by  a  sudden  death  ;  the  former  being  thin  and  consumed 
away,  the  latter  fat  and  fleshy  < : 

Not  W  fut  Ifrfaf  g  *f*Q*vH  \t  t*vy&pt*i 
KiSfBj,  «£  ixtXt f  St  t  4gytf{«ri£tt  A^oXXtn 
OX#  Ay*Mff  fiiXitrfit  l*u%itufOf  mmriwtfnt. 


Tet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  grace, 

No  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face, 

Rosy  and  fair  as  Phoebus*  silver  bow 

Dismissed  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below.  rora. 

The  sudden  death  of  women  was  attributed  to  Diana ;  whence 
Glaucus,  in  the  same  poet,  speaking  of  Hippodamia  * : 

Tfo  )l  x*X«sapfnr  xt**imH  "Adrift*  U*m* 
Incent'd  Diana  her  depriv'd  of  life, 
f  gtymologid  Auctor.  f  Iliad,  £  v.  757.  ■  Iliad.  ?.  t.  20& 
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Again,  Achilles  wishes  that  Briseis  had  been  snatched  away  by 

a  sudden  death,  rather  than  have  been  the  occasion  of  dissention 
between  him  and  Agamemnon  J  : 

T*»  IpiX'  t»  **Vw  m*rm»rdp$»  Afvipjf  J£, 
mBpmr»  cf ,  IV  Xyin  Ixipm  A#{wrw  foir#«f  • 

I  would  that  Dian's  abaft  had  in  the  fleet 

Slain  her,  that  self-same  day  when  I  destroyed 

Lyrnesus,  and  by  conquest  made  her  mine.  oowrm. 

The  poet  has  explained  his  own  meaning  in  another  place  \  where 
Eumenes  reports,  that  in  the  isle  of  Syria,  the  inhabitants  never 
die  of  lingering  distempers,  but,  being  arrived  at  a  good  old  age* 
drop  into  their  graves  without  any  previous  torment : 

n*mi  T  toT*rt  tSfU9  Iridic**,  (Hi  rtt  £xXn 

Hi**  Utl  teyt^i  wiXtrmi  *siXmm  /3f m*«7mv* 

AAA*  In  ymmrx»€i  wiXtf  nark  6v\*  **4f**itt9 

EXJ*v  Afy*pTt%${  A+iXkm  Afrtpuli  £vi>, 

Ott  kymfolt  faxUren  UrM%ifam  »*Wci^»if. 

No  want,  no  famine,  the  glad  natives  know, 

Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  shades  below : 

But  when  a  length  of  years  unnerves  the  strong, 

Apollo  cornea,  and  Cynthia  comes  along ; 

They  bend  the  silver  bow  with  tender  skill. 

And,  void  of  pain,  the  silent  arrows  kill.  pom. 

Again,  Ulysses  inquires  of  his  mother  in  the  regions  below, 
whether  she  resigned  her  life  under  a  tedious  disease,  or  Diana's 
handk : 

AXX'  iyitfui  r$U  £«-),  g  irpmi*t  MMriXtfyf, 
Tig  ti  01  •«>  Ue^MMVt  vmtnXtytt  9c»«V»m, 

But  speak,  my  mother,  and  the  truth  alone ; 

What  stroke  of  fate  slew  thee  T  Fell'st  thou  a  prey 

To  some  blow  milady  ?  or  by  the  shafts 

Of  gentle  Dian  suddenly  subdued  ?  cowna* 

Other  instance*  may  be   produced  to  the  same  purpose:   the 
t  ground  of  this  opinion  was  Apollo's  being  usually  taken  for  the 
sun,  and  Diana  for  thp  moon:  which  planets  were  believed  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  human  life  *. 

All  dead  persons  were  thought  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  infernal  deities ;  and  therefore  no  man  could  resign  his  life 
till  some  of  his  hairs  were  cut,  to  consecrate  him  to  them :  hence 
Euripides  introduces  death  with  a  sword,  going  to  cut  off  some  of 

1  Iliad,  c'.  v.  59.  I  Heraclides  (vel  potiu*  Henclltus)  Posticus  de 

J  Odym*  v.  406.  Allegor.   Homer,  feuetathius,  Uad. f  v.  S05.  et 

Ibid.  X'.  v.  169.  Iliad,  V.  59.  cYc 

Vol.  II.  M 
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the  hair  of  Alcestis,  whom  the  Fates  bad  adjudged  to  die  instead  of 
her  husband  Admetus  ™  : 

H  J*  it  yvni  n&rnen  cif  fid  }«/**(, 
2rW;g*  J'  ir*  rnvrnt,  m  umrAApfuu  £*'f  «• 
*lt($s  y*k(  JV»f  riit  nmrk  %hpot  $•<*», 
"Or*  r$i'  tyxH  ufmrot  kyyitH  *&%*• 
■  j  This  woman  goes, 

JBe  sure  of  that,  to  Pluto's  dark  domain. 
I  go,  and  with  this  sword  assert  my  claim ; 
For  sacred  to  UY  infernal  gods  that  head, 
Whose  hair  is  balh>w*d  by  this  charmed  blade.  romuu 

Which  passage  is  imitated  by  Virgil n,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Di- 
do, ridding  herself  out  of  the  world  before  her  time,  had  not  her 
hair  cut  off  by  Proserpina,  and  therefore  struggled  some  time,  as 
unable  to  resign  her  life,  till  Iris  was  commissioned  by  Juno  to  do 
her  that  kind  office  ° : 

Turn  Juno  omnipotent,  longum  miserata  dolofetri, 
Efficilcsque  obitus,  Trim  dimisit  Oiympo, 
Qua  luctaniem  amrnam,  nexosque  resolvent  artuig 
Nam,  quia  necfato,  merita  nee  morte  peribat, 
Bed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa  furore  : 
Nondum  UUJiavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo  : 
Ergo  Iris  eroceisper  caUum  rotcida  pennis, 
liSle  trahens  varios  adverso  sole  colores, 
JDevolat,  et  supra  caput  astitMt  <  Hunc  ego  Pita 
4  Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpora  solvo.' 
Sic  ait,  et  dextra  crinem  secat :  onmis  et  una 
Diiapsus  color,  atque  in  vento  vita  recessit. 

Then  Juno,  grieving  mat  she  should  sustain 

A  death  so  ling'ring,  and  so  full  of  pain. 

Sent  Iris  down  to  free  her  from  the  strife 

Of  lab'ring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life; 

For  since  she  died,  not  doom'd  by  Heaven's  decree/ 

Or  her  own  crime,  but  human  casualty, 

And  rage  of  Jove,  that  plung'd  her  in  despair, 

Hie  sisters  had  not  cut  the  topmost  hair, 

(Which  Proserpine  and  they  can  only  know), 

mot  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below ; 

Downward  the  various  goddess  took  her  flight, 

And  drew  a  thousand  colours  from  the  light; 

Then  stood  above  the  dying  lover's  head, 

And  said,  *  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead  s 

•  This  offering  to  the  infernal  gods  I  bear.' 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  fatal  hair, 

The  struggling  soul  was  loos'd  and  life  diseoivM  in  air.      ifBTMir. 

What  wars  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  cannot  be  certainly  defin- 
ed ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  proceeded  from  a  cere- 
mony at  sacrifices,  wherein  they  cut  some  of  the  hairs  from  the 
victim's  forehead,  and  offered  them  to  the  gods  as  first  fruits  of 

m  Alcestid.  v.  74.  °  <£neid«  iv.  v.  692. 

*  Macrobitis  SaturnaL  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 
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the  sacrifice ;  whence  some  imagine  the  same  was  thought  to  be 
done  by  death  upon  men  sent  as  victims  to  the  infernal  gods. 

When  they  perceived  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  them, 
they  made  supplications  to  Mercury,  whose  office  it  was  to  con- 
vey the  ghosts  to  the  regions  below.  An  instance  hereof  we  have 
in  a  Cean  matron*  who  being  about  to  rid  herself  of  life  by  a 
draught  of  poison,  first  called  upon  Mercury  to  grant  her  a  plea- 
sant journey,  and  convey  her  to  a  commodious  habitation  in  Plu- 
to's dominions  p.  These  prayers,  whether  offered  to  Mercury,  or 
to  any  other  god,  were  termed  fyTJgMi  "£«<,  which  is  a  general 
name  for  all  prayers  before  any  man's  departure,  whether  by  death, 
or  only  to  take  a  journey. 

Their  friends  and  relations  perceiving  them  at  the  point  of  re- 
signing their  lives,  oame  close  to  the  bed  where  they  lay,  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  catch  their  dyiug  words,  which  they  never  re- 
peated without  reverence.  The  want  of  opportunity  to  pay  this 
compliment  to  Hector,  furnishes  Andromache  with  matter  of  la- 
mentation, which  she  thus  expresses r : 

Oi  yd(  fut  Shfanm  \*xi*t  U  *«£«*  Jgigof , 
Outl  n  f**4  iLrif  wtnunt  tw$%  •»  «*■  *•»  mid 
Mtpt4p*9,  tfcrmt  n  £  Kfuvrm  b*£t>x£rr«. 

I  ww  him  not  when  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

Nor  did  my  lips  receive  his  latest  breath, 

'Why  held  he  noC  to  me  his  dying  hand  ? 

And  why  receiVd  I  not  his  last  command  I 

Something  he  would  have  said  had  I  been  there, 

Which  I  shou'd  still  in  sad  remembrance  bear ; 

For  I  could  nefer,  never  words  forget, 

Which'  night  and  day  I  would  with  tears  repeat       oonoiiyz. 

TTiey  kissed  and  embraced  the  dying  person,  so  taking  their  last 
farewell ;  which  custom  was  very  ancient,  being  derived  from  the 
eastern  nations ;  for  we  find  in  the  holy  writings,  that  Joseph  *  fell 
upon  his  father  Jaeob's  neck,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death- bed, 
and  kissed  him' '.  They  endeavoured  likewise  to  receive  in  their 
mouth  his  last  breath,  as  fancying  his  soul  to  expire  with  it,  and 
enter  into  their  bodies :  and  at  the  time  of  its  departure  it  was 
customary  to  beat  brazen  kettles,  which  was  thought  an  excellent 
method  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  and  phautasms,  whose  airy  forms 
were  not  able  to  endure  so  harsh  a  noise  * :  thus  they  imagined  the 
dead  man's  ghost  secured  from  furies,  and  quietly  conveyed  to  a 
peaceful  habitation  in  the  Elysian  fields.     For  it  was  an  old  opi- 

P  Valerius  Maximus,  Hb.il.  cap.  6.  *  Genes,  cap.  5a 

«  Etymologic!  Auctor.  c  Tbegcriti  Scholiast*, 

'  Iliad.  ».  ▼.  745. 
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nion,  that  there  being  two  mansions  in  the  infernal  regions,  one 
on  the  right  hand,  pleasant  and  delightful,  the  other  on  the  left, 
appointed  for  the  souls  of  wicked  wretches,  the  furies  were  always 
ready  to  hurry  departed  souls  to  the  place  of  torment.  Virgil  has 
an  allusion  to  this  fancy  v  : 

Hie  locus  est,  parte*  ubi  te  viafindit  in  ambaSf 
Dextra,  ou*  Ditis  magni  sub  mania  tendit. 
Mac  iter  Elysium  nobis  ;  at  lava  malorum 
JKmercet  panaSj  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

'Hi  here  in  different  paths  the  way  divides, 

The  right  to  Plato's  golden  palace  guides, 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 

"Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends, 

The  seat  of  night  profound,  and  punish'd  fiends.         detox*. 

Death,  and  all  things  concerning  it,  were  ominous  and  ill-bod- 
ing, and  are  therefore  frequently  expressed  in  softening  terms  :  to 
die,  is  commonly  termed  «**«y<W0«<,  to  which  the  Latin  denasci 
answers  :  sometimes  it  is  called  «f;gir0«j,  to  depart ;  and  the  dead, 
•«X«IM»< :  so  also  Chio,  in  an  epistle  to  Plato,  saith,  %  M^ncm 
«xtXtv<r*?i*i,  I  will  depart  out  of  the  world.  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  Latin  word  abitio,  which  is  a  synonymous  term  for 
death  v ;  and  abiit ;  as  when  Pliny  writes,  that  Virginius  Rufus 
plenus  annus  abiit,  plenus  hanoribus  w,  departed  full  of  years  and 
honours  :  thus  also  the  Greeks  use  /3iC/*«f,  i.  e.  he  once  lived ;  and 
the  Romans,  vixit  nndfoit ;  thus  Virgil : 


Fuit  Hium,  et  ingent 


Gloria '  Teucrorum,- 

Glory  did  once  attend  the  Dardan  state, 

Its  spires  then  glitter'd,  and  its  chiefs  were  great 

Tibullus,  with  several  others,  hath  used  the  same  expression  z  : 

VwHef dices,  memores  et  vivite  nostri, 
Swe  erimus,  sen  nosfatafuisse  velint. 

In  a  bless'd  series  may  your  lives  glide  on, 
If  while  I  live,  or  when  I'm  dead  and  gonet 
In  pensive  musing  on  my  tomb  vou  lean, 
And  in  soft  accents  say,  "  Our  friend  has  been." 

Sometimes  they  used  *fKpt*i  and  Mpirrtf.    Thus  Homer  y  : 


Ot  Mn^jh  mmpfoms 


Te  dire  avengers  of  all  perjur'd  slaves, 

"When  once  they're  dead,  and  cover'd  in  their  graves. 

Again  a, 

■  ■        The  ghosts  o'  th'  dead. 

But  the  most  frequent  are  names  taken  from  sleep,  to  which  death 

«  JEneid,  vi,  v.  54a  w  Lib.  ii.  epist  1.  1  Iliad*  r\ 

v  Festua  Lib.  iii.  eleg.  5.  *  Odyas.  A'. 
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bears  a  near  resemblance ;  whence  the  poets  feign  them  to  be  bro*i 
thers,  and  xttpZfai  or  tllhtr  are  commonly  used  for  dying :  thus 
Callimachus  * : 

KtftMrat  — — — — — — 

Saon  th'  Acanmian,  Dicon's  son,  hard  by, 
In  everlasting  sleep  wrapt  up  doth  lie. 

In  another  place  b : 

—  H  T  £«-«£«/{« 

The  common  debt  of  all  mankind,  the  sleeps* 

Orpheus  hath  used  the  same  metaphor  in  his  Argonautics : 

Agniades,  thou  art  in  soft  repose 
Iiock'd  up,   i 

Many  other  like  passages  occur  both  in  profane  and  inspired  wri- 
ters; and  so  common  was  this  way  of  speaking  with  %  the  primitive 
christians,  that  their  burying-places  were  called  x^m-n^,  which  is 
a  term  of  the  same  sense  with  Lycophron's  uWijgMt*: 

7,'JmH  its  $py*r#f  sfairaf <«*• 

To  th'  sleeping  place  of  Sithon's  daughter* 


mmp^mm^m—^m^^^*mm*m^"'mm*m*i 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  Ceremonies  before  the  Funeral. 
iV-s  soon  as  any  person  had  expired,  they  closed  bis  eyes ;  to  do 

which,  they  termed  fluttogtfy,  rvt*ydrTurf  rvyxXu'ur  «v*  ty&«A^»V,  or 
r«  £Aif  «{«,  &c. :  which  custom  was  so  universally  practised,  that 
no  person  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  ancient  writers 
can  be  ignorant  of  it.  Hence  x«r«pi*<»  came  to  be  used  for  Wc 
xsm.  The  design  of  UuV  custom  seems  to  have  been,  not  only  to 
prevent  that  horror,  which  the-eyes-  of  dead  men,  when  uncover- 
ed, are  apt  to  strike  into  the  living ;  but  also  for  the  satisfaction 
of  dying  persons,  who  are  usually  desirous  to  die  in  a  decent  pos- 
ture. Thus  Polyiena,  in  Euripides,  is  said  to  have  ordered  her- 
self in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  unfit  to  be  seen  should  appear 
in'her  fall d : 

*  Epigram,  it.  e  Cassandr.  ▼.  583. 

b  Epigram,  zzii,  d  Euripid.  Hacuba%  ▼•  66Mt 
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4  31  £  9t«V»»/  t^i 


K+mtn  y9  k  »{wrr*»  j/^M-'  kp'xtm  £{«*»• 

And  Augustus  Caesar,  upon  the  approach  of  his  death,  called  for 
a  looking-glass,  and  caused  his  hair  to  be  combed,  and  his  fallen 
cheeks  decently  composed  f .  For  the  same  reasons,  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  person  was  closed.  Hence  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon,  in 
Homer,  complains  that  his  wife  Clyteninestra  had  neglected  to 
perform  this  ceremony  f  : 

— — *M  p*  trXn  Ibrt  «^  «#  'Ai>« 
Xifr}  W  iffaAjHsy  Ufa*  #vm  tV  i{«*«i. 

Nor  did  my  trait'ress  wife  these  eye-lids  dote, 

Or  decently  in  death  my  limbs  compose.  pen. 

This  done,  his  face  was  covered  ;  whence  Hippolytus  in  Euripi- 
des, being  at  the  point  to  expire,  calls  upon  his  rather  Theseus  to 
dp  him  that  office  *  : 

Kftytf  If  /**  9$*tnem  «*  r*X"  *Ar*s*  • 
Veil  my  face  over  quickly  with  a  sheet 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  offices  about  the  dead  were  performed  by 
their  nearest  relations ;  nor  could  a  greater  misfortune  befal  any 
person,  than  to  want  these  last  respects :  Electra  in  Sophocles 
seems  to  prefer  death  itself  before  it.  '  Infinite  numbers  of  instances 
might  be  produced  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not  too  common- 
ly known  to  need  any  farther  confirmation.  All  the  charges  ex- 
pended on  funerals,  and  the  whole  care  and  management  of  them, 
belonged  also  to  relations,  saving  that  persons  of  extraordinary  worth 
were  frequently  honoured  with  public  funerals,  the  expences  where- 
of were  defrayed  out  of  the  exchequer.  Thus  we  find  Democritus 
at  Abdera,  Zeno  and  Aristides  at  Athens,  Epaminondas  at  Thebes, 
Gryllus,  Xenophon's  son,  at  Mantinea,  with  maoy  others,  to  have 
had  their  funerals  celebrated  at  the  public  expence. 

To  return :  before  the  body  was  cold,  they  composed  all  the 
members,  stretching  them  out  to  their  due  length ;  this  they  term- 
ed s»Ti/w>,  or  i{hv9 :  whence  the  maid  in  Euripides's  Hippolytus, 
a*  soon  as  Phaedra  had  expired  her  last,  cries  out  to  some  of  her 
own  sex  to  perform  the  office*  : 

0(A»r«r  Imvlmm  iiXm  A*99t 

Tho*  'tis  a  service  that  will  bitter  prove, 

And  grieve  the  souk  of  my  most  wretched  masters,    . 

yet  lay  the  corpse  of  the  dead  lady  out 

Not  long  after,  the  chorus  saith, 

"Hie  y±t  «f  n*?it  ta  UvwW*  )**• 
As  it  is  usual,  they  lay  her  out. 

e  Suetonius  in  August©,  xcix,  *  Euripid.  Hippolyto.  ▼.  1458. 

f  Odyss-X'.  ▼.  419.  h  V.  786. 
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After  this  the  dead  body  was  washed ;  hence  Alcestis  in  Euri- 
pides *,  upon  the  approach  of  the  fatal  day  wherein  she  was  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  her  husband  Admetus,  washed  herself  in  the 
river : 

*Hxw«iv  ft***  wrmjuMf  JUmwr  xt** 
Rk*m\ 


When  she  knew 


The  destin*d  day  wm  come,  in  fountain  water 

She  bath'd  her  tily-tractur'd  limbs.  ronis. 

Plato  tells  us,  that  Socrates  washed  himself  before  his  execution, 
to  save  the  woman  a  trouble  J;  for  this  office  was  commonly  per- 
formed by  women  related  to  the  party  deceased  ;  only  in  cases  of 
necessity  others  were  employed  therein;  so  we  find  that  poor  The- 
agenes,  having  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  any  near  relation  of  his 
own,  was  washed  by  the  Cynics  *•  At  some  places  there  were 
vessels  in  the  temples  designed  for  this  use;  these  were  called  in 
Latin,  labra,  whence  some  derive  the  word  delubrwn1. 

This  done,  the  body  was  anointed.  Pliny  reports,  that  the  Gre- 
cians never  used  ointment,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  they  had  it  conveyed  out  of  Persia  *  ;  and  Homer,  though 
frequently  mentioning  the  custom  of  anointing  the  dead,  yet  useth 
no  other  materials  beside  oil :  thus  they  anointed  Patroclus0  : 

Km)  rivt  }n  Xir»wi,  g  ifXtrpat  X/V  IXmif. 

As  soon  aa  waah*d»  they  'nointed  him  with  ofl. 

But  Athenseus  will  by  no  means  allow  Homer's  oil  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  pvf,  or  ohtfmpnt  properly  so  called  °  ;  and  we 
find  that  Solon  allowed  his  citizens  the  use  of  ointments,  forbidding 
only  slaves  to  perfume  themselves  therewith  p.  Whence  it  seems 
probable,  that  however  the  Grecians  might  not  have  any  know- 
ledge of  these  costly  ointments  the  Persians  furnished  them  with, 
yet  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  another  sort. 

After  the  body  was  washed  and  anointed,  they  wrapped  it  in  a 
garment,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  common 
pallium  or  cloak  they  wore  at  other  times  4,  as  we  find  the  Romans 
made  use  of  their  toga.  Thus  Misenus  in  Virgil,  being  first  wash- 
ed and  anointed,  then  (as  the  custom  was)  laid  upon  a  bed,  wa& 
wrapped  in  the  garments  he  had  usually  wornr. 

I  V.  156.  J  Phedone.  »  IliacU  *-*S0. 

*  Galenns  de  Method©  medendi,  lib.    •  A««Twr#f .  lib.  xt. 
xiii.  cap.  15.  p  Plutarchtu  Solone. 

1  Aeconius  de  Dirinatione*  q  Apnleius  Florid.  i. 

*  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1.  r  JEncid,  ?i.  t.  218. 
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Pars  ealidtu  latices,  et  ahena  undantiejlawmis 
Erpediunt,  corpusque  lavantjrigentu,  et  ungunt : 
Fit  gemitus :  turn  membra  toro  dcflecta  reponunt, 
Purpureasque  super  vestet,  velamma  nolo, 
Conjiciunt. 

Some  being  mov'd  with  pity  tow*rds  their  friend. 

Water  to  boil  in  cauldrons  do  attend, 

Then  wash  his  cold  and  stHTen'd  limbs  all  o'er, 

To  try  if  quick'ning  heat  they  can  restore; 

With  essences  and  oils  they  scent  the  dead. 

And  then  repose  him  on  his  fun'ral  bed ; 

Their  glowing  passion  in  deep  sighs  they  rent, 

And  full  of  sorrow,  dolefully  lament ; 

On  htm  the  robes  they  cast  he  us'd  to  wear, 

Which  having  done,  they  heave  him  on  the  bier*  J.  a* 

After  this,  the  body  was  adorned  with  a  rich  and  splendid  gar- 
ment ;  hence  we  find,  that  before  Socrates  took  the  fatal  draught  * 
Apollodorus  brought  him  a  cloak,  with  a  garment  of  great  value, 
it  being  the  philosopher's  desire  to  prepare  himself  for  his  funeral 
before  he  died.  It  is  reported  also,  that  Philocles  the  Athenian 
admiral  being  overcome,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  Lysander  the 
Spartan,  washed  himself,  and  put  on  his  best  apparel,  before  he 
was  executed c.    The  same  we  read  of  Alcestis  in  Euripides : 

"Hxtfrw,  8Zm*i  wtrm/iiut  Xiinhv  XI** 

When  she  knew  % 

The  destin*d  day  was  come,  in  fountain  water 
She  bath'd  her  lily-tinctur'd  limbs,  then  took 
From  her  rich  chests,  of  odorous  cedar  form'd, 
A  splendid  robe,  and  her  most  radiant  dress.  potts** 

The  whole  body  was  covered  with  this  garment.  Its  colour  was 
commonly  white,  as  we  find  in  Homer  speaking  of  Patroclus  u  : 

'Et  XtxitM  3)  Bitrtf  l«v£  Xjt)  *ak»$at 

High  on  a  bed  of  state  the  corpse  was  laid, 
And  wholly  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade. 

Whence  Artemidorus  reckons  it  an  unlucky  omen,  and  presaging 
death,  for  a  sick  person  to  have  white  apparel  T.  This  colour  seems 
to  have  beeu  used  to  denote  the  simplicity  and  harmlessness  of  the 
dead*.  So  concerned  were  they  about  this  garment,  that,  as 
some  think,  they  frequently  prepared  it  for  themselves  and  friends 
during  life.  Thus  Penelope  is  introduced  by  Homer  speaking  to 
her  courtiers  * : 

*  Laertius    Socrate,    JElianus  Var.         *  Oneirocrit  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

Hist  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  w  Plutarchus  Quaest.  Rom. 

1  Plutarchus  Lysandrc*  *  Odyss.  £'.  ▼•  94. 
«  Iliad,  i.  v.  352. 
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JAifMU?  IrHfijuwt  cot  ip«v  y^p**  *#/»«  ?«#•* 
EurtXif*  (jri  f*t  fAtretfiulXim  itpnr  tknrtu) 
AaJm  $(**  «wf  riiW,  &t  X  «*  nit  fu» 
M«Y  «JUJ|  MmtiXytt  rarnXiyios  Sh*t*r$i*. 

Princes,  my  suitors !  since  the  noble  chief 

Ulysses  is  no  more,  press  not  as  jet 

My  nuptials,  wait  till  I  shall  finish,  first, 

A  fun*ral  robe  (lest  all  my  threads  decay) 

Which  for  the  ancient  hero  I  prepare, 

Laertes,  looking  for  the  mournful  hour 

When  fate  shall  snatch  him  to  eternal  rest  cowrra. 

Thus  likewise  Euryalus  being  slain,  his  mother  is  brought  in  conp- 
plaining7: 


Nee  te  tuafimera  mater 


Prodtai,  preuwe  oculos,  aut  tmlnera  lavt, 
Teste  tegens,  tibi  avam  noctetfestina  dietque 
Urgebaitty  et  tela  curat  tolabar  anile*. 

Nor  did  thy  mother  close  thy  eyes  in  death, 
Compose  thy  limbs,  nor  catch  thy  parting  breath ; 
Nor  bathe  thy  gaping  wounds,  nor  cleanse  the  gore, 
Nor  throw  the  rich  embroider'd  mantle  o'er ; 
The  work  that  charm'd  the  cares  of  age  away, 
My  task  all  night,  my  labour  all  the  day ; 
m  The  robe  I  wove,  thy  absence  to  sustain, 

For  thee,  my  child ;  but  wore,  alas !  in  vain*  rrrr. 

But  it  may  be  disputed,  whether  these  were  made  on  purpose  for 
funeral  garments,  or  only  designed  to  be  worn,  and  applied  to  the 
former  use,  in  case  the  person  should  die,  it  being  usual  (as  hath 
been  already  observed)  to  wrap  dead  bodies  in  the  garments  they 
had  used  when  alive.  The  latter  opinion  seems  more  probable, 
from  the  words  which  Penelope  adds  : 

M**r/f  tut  umrk  Vifuf  KxaSi&m  npurnrif, 
Afcftf  &ri£  w*qy  aw**  **%Xk  MTtmrUvf. 

Lest  when  the  Fates  his  royal  ashes  claim, 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame ; 

When  he,  whom  living  mighty  realms  obey'd," 

Shall  want  in  death,  a  shroud  to  grace  his  shade.  rors. 

And  it  bears  no  great  shew  of  reason,  that  a  mother  should  com- 
fort herself  by  weaving  a  winding-sheet  for  her  young  son,  who 
at  that  time  was  likely  to  have  lived  many  years.  However  that 
be,  it  is  observable,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  most  other 
things,  so  here  also  ran  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  ;  for, 
whereas,  in  other  places,  the  dead  were  clothed  with  costly  appa- 
rel, which  none  except  the  pooler  sort  ever  wanted,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  ordered,  that  persons  of  the  greatest  valour  and  merit 
should  be  buried  in  nothing  but  a  red  coat,  which  was  the  com- 

7  Virgil  JEnetd.  ix.  t.  486. 
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mon  habit  of  soldiers  5  to  the  rest  even  this  was  denied  * ;  for  he 
thought  it  wholly  afrsurd  and  unreasonable,  that  those  who, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  had  been  accustomed  to 
contemn  riches  and  superfluous  ornament,  should  be  decked  there- 
with when  dead.  Nor  were  any  ointments  or  costly  perfumes 
used  there,  being  looked  on  as  conducing  nothing  to  the  felicity 
of  the  dead,  and  unworthy  of  the  Lacedaemonian  gravity. 

The  next  ceremony  was  the  bedecking  the  dead  body  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  and  green  boughs.  Thus  Talthybius  puts  on 
Hecuba  to  adorn  her  grandson  Astyanax  s : 

trtfmfif  y,  Ir«  r*  Zvvmfut,  m  *Xm  ™  *£• 

That  you  adorn  the  corpse  with  costly  robes, 
With  chaplets,  and  what  other  pomp  you  can* 

When  persons  Af  worth  and  character  died  in  foreign  countries, 
their  remains  being  brought  home  in  urns,  were  honoured  with 
the  ceremonies  customary  ?t  other  funerals,  but  more  especially 
with  this  I  am  speaking  of.      Plutarch  reports,  that  all  the  cities 
through  which  Demetrius's  ashes  were  conveyed,  sent  mourners  to 
meet  the  sacred  urn,  with  others  to  perform  the  rites  usual  on  such 
occasions,  or  at  least  they  crowned  it  with  garlands  *.     The  same 
author  reports,  that  Philopqemen's  relics  were  attended  by  cap- 
tives in  chains,  and  his  urn  so  covered  with  ribands  and  chaplets, 
.that  scarce  any  part  of  it  was  to  be  seen  p.    This  ceremony  was 
either  taken  from  the  games,  wherein  the  conquerors  were  reward- 
ed with  crowns  of  leaves,  as  signifying  that  the  dead  had  finished 
their  course  d,  or  was  designed  to  express  the  unmixed  and  never- 
fading  pleasures  the  dead  were  to  enjoy,  upon  their  jremoval  out 
of  this  painful  and  troublesome  world  c  ;  for  garlands  were  an  em- 
blem of  mirth  and  joyfulness,  and  therefore  usually  worn  at  ban- 
quets and  festivals.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  ointments  and 
perfumes,  the  constant  attendants  of  gaiety  and  pleasantness.     To 
both  these  ceremonies  we  have  an  ingenious  allusion  of  an  old 
poet  in  Stobaeus : 

Ov  p\v  y*{  Srm  *t  nr*  Irtprnvpfum 

Bi  f*n  uMrmCdfrmg  ihHm$  wlm*  ttu. 
Aii  rmwret  ym%  rw  {£  nmXSrrmt  ftM»m(i$i, 
tlif  y*£  Xkym  cif,  •  fuutm^irnt  «7;gmM* 

2  ASlianus,  Var.  Hist  lib.  ▼•  cap.  11.  d  Suidas. 

*  Euripid.  Troad.  v.  1143.  c  Clemens  Alexandria.    Xr^».  lib.iL 
b  Demetrio.  cap.  8.  ( 

*  Philopcumcae. 
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Not  that  we  less  compassionate  are  grown, 

Do  we  at  funerals  our  temples  crown, 

Or  with  sweet  essences  adorn  our  hair, 

And  all  the  marks  of  pleasing  transport  wear; 

But  'cause  we're  sure  of  that  more  happy  state, 

To  which  kind  death  doth  every  soul  translate, 

'Which  here  by  drinking  we  anticipate : 

For  soon  as  death  his  fatal  shaft  has  hurl'd, 

And  us  transmitted  to  the  other  world, 

We  drinking  sign  th*  immortal  bcrerage, 

And  in  sweet  joys  eternity  engage; 

Hence  they  by  every  one  are  only  said 

To  be  right  happy  that  are  truly  dead.  a.  a. 

This  done,  they  proceeded  *-gsr/fo4«j,  collocare,  to  lay  out  the 
dead  body ;  sometimes  they  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  sometimes 
upon  a  bier,  called  awt^f,  fsfrgsb  or  ?p{ir{*r,  which  they  bedecked 
with  various  sorts  of  flowers.  Some  are  of  opinion  the  corpse  was 
first  laid  out  upon  the  ground,  afterwards  lifted  tupon  a  bier. 
This  office,  as  most  of  the  former,  was  performed  by  the  nearest 
relations ;  whence  Lysias  f ,  amongst  other  aggravating  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  death  of  Eratosthenes,  who  was  con- 
demned by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  reckons  this  as  none  of 
the  least,  that  they  laid  him  out,  assuming  thereby  an  office  be- 
longing of  right  only  to  the  nearest  and  most  tender  relations. 
Tiberius  Caesar  is  likewise  censured  by  Dio,  not  only  as  neglecting 
to  visit  Livia  when  sick,  but  because  he  laid  her  not  out  with  his 
own  hands  when  she  was  dead  *.  The  place  where  the  bodies 
were  laid  out,  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  which  being 
sometimes  termed  *•£«*•*•«»,  it  came  to  pass  that  dead  men  were 
called  *pf**uf.     Hence  Euripides  * : 

The  reason  of  this  ceremony  was,  that  all  persons  might  have  op- 
portunity to  search  whether  the  party  deceased  had  any  wounds, 
or  other  marks  of  an  untimely  and  violent  death  K  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  the  feet  was  always  turned  toward  the  gate. 
Hence  Persius  * : 


Tandemque  beatulus  alto 


Compotilus  UctOy  cramque  lutatiu  ambmtSi 
Jnportaifi  rigidot  calcet  extendi:.  ■■ 

Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state, 

His*  heels  stretch'd  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate. 

Achilles  in  Homer,  speaks  of  Patroclus  as  laid  oift  in  the  same 
manner  k : 

f  Orat.  de  C«de  Eratosthenis.  1  Pollux,  lib.  viiL  cap.  7. 

f  Lib.  lviii.  1  Sat  iii.  v.  103. 

»  Alcestide.  *  Iliad,  r .  t.  211. 
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Iw  aX*tf  M*7y>ftlr4t  %&%***$ 


Slain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  he  Kes> 

Where  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast,  that  by  this  ceremony  they  sig- 
nified that  they  were  never  to  return  after  their  being  carried  out 
Whilst  the  body  lay  in  this  place,  it  was  customary  to  give  it  con- 
stant attendance,  to  defend  it  from  any  violence  or  affront  that  might 
be  offered  ;  whence  Achilles  adds  in  the  fore-cited  place  : 

Bound  the  dead  corpse  his  sad  companions  mourn. 

And  a  little  before,  we  find  him  so  passionately  concerned  lest  flies 
and  vermin  should  pollute  the  corpse,  that  he  could  not  be  drawn 
from  it  to  the  battle,  till  Thetis  had  promised  to  guard  it  '•  When 
any  person  died  in  debt  at  Athens,  there  was  something  more  to 
be  feared ;  for  the  laws  of  that  city  gave  leave  to  creditors  to  seize 
the  dead  body,  and  deprive  it  of  burial  till  payment  was  made  ; 
whence  the  corpse  of  Miltiades,  who  deceased  in  prison,  being  like 
to  want  the  honour  of  burial,  his  son  Cimon  had  no  other  means 
to  release  it,  but  by  taking  upon  himself  his  father's  debt  and  fet- 
ters. 

Some  time  before  interment,  a  piece  of  mouey  was  put  into  the 
corpse's  mouth,  which  was  thought  to  be  Charon's  fare  for  waft- 
ing the  departed  soul  over  the  infernal  river.  This  was  by  some 
termed  jm^**')©***™,  by  others,  $*>*'«»,  }*r<lxn  or)****^,  from  ?*'»•*, 
$  price ;  or  because  it  was  given  r«*$  2****,  to  dead  men,  so  called 
from  }«nt,  or  dry  sticks  °.  It  was  only  a  single  «C«a«$  ;  Aristopha- 
nes, indeed,  introduces  Hercules  telling  Bacchus  he  must  pay  two 
oboli  * : 

'Er  wXotaftf  rtfnwrmt  r*  mni(  yty** 
Navttir  3m£&k,  \u  Ifck*  ptftfw  A«Cmf. 

Th*  old  ferryman  of  hell  will  waft  you  o'er 
In  his  small  skiff  for  poor  two  oboli. 

But  the  comedian  seems  to  speak  this  only  by  way  of  jeer  to  the 
judges  in  some  of  the  Athenian  courts,  who  were  presented  with 
two  oboli  at  the  end  of  their  session ;  whence  Bacchus  presently 
subjoius : 

I  find  two  oboli  can  much  prevail 
In  either  world.        ■ 

■  Ibid.  v.  23.  o  Etymologici  Auctor. 

m  Suidas.  ■  Hesychius.  *  Ranis,  p.  217.  edit.  AureL  Allob. 
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Meursius,  therefore,  interpreting  this  place  of  the  common  custom 
towards  the  dead,  and  adding  out  of  the  scholiast,  that  the  price 
was  afterwards  raised  to  three  oboli,  seems  *not  to  have  reached  the 
author's  meaning ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the 
scholiast  is  to  be  understood  of  the  3*x«r*K«$  pur&t,  or  reward  al- 
lowed the  judges,  which  was  two  oboli,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  three.  The  ceremony  was  not  used  in  those  places  which  they 
fancied  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  lead 
thither  by  a  ready  and  direct  road  4.  Strabo  particularly  mentions 
that  the  Hermionians  pleaded  exemption r. 

Besides  this,  the  corpse's  mouth  was  furnished  with  a  certain 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  honey,  &c.  and  therefore  called  psA*r- 
1?t«  *.  This  was  designed  to  appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the  in- 
fernal door-keeper,  and  to  procure  of  him  a  safe  and  quiet  en- 
trance.   We  have  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  comedian ' : 


r«f<n>  *v*r«, 


A  coffin  he  shall  buy,  and  I'll  prepare 
A  cake  for  Cerberus,—— 

Virgil  has  obliged  us  with  a  larger  account  of  this  custom,  when  he 
describes  the  Sibyl  and  iEneas's  journey  to  the  infernal  shades  u  : 

Cerberus  hac  ingens  lairatu  regna  trifimci 
Personal,  adverso  recumbans  immanis  in  antro  : 
Cut  votes,  horrore  vidensjam  coila  oolubris, 
Melle  soporatam  ctmedicati*ftugibu$  offam 
<  Obpcil ;  tile,  fame  rabida  tria  guitura  pandent, 
Corripit  olgectam,  atque  immania  terga  resoivit 
Fusus  humi,  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro  : 
Oecupat  ASneas  aditum,  eustode  sepuUo, 
Evaditque  celer  ripam  irremeabUis  unda. 

— —  In  his  den  they  found 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound , 

Grim  Cerberus,  who  soon  began  to  rear 

His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'dhis  bristling  hair; 

The  prudent  sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 

A  sop  in  honey  steep'd  to  charm  the  guard, 

Which,  mii'd  with  pow'rful  drugs,  she  cast  before 

His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar ; 

With  three  enormous  mouths  he  gapes,  and  strait 

With  hunger  press'd,  devours  the  pleasing  bait ; 

Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs  enslave, 

He  reels,  and  falling,  fills  the  spacious  cave. 

The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 

Fass'd  on,  and  took  th*  irremeable  way.  iuitoxx. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
whole  ceremony  of  laying  out,  and  clothiug  the  dead,  and  some- 

4  Etymologic!  Auctor.  ▼.  emdsmt*  *  Suidaa,  &c.  t  Lys'wtrate. 

v  Geogr.  lib.  viii.  u  jEneid,  vi.  v.  41 7. 
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times  the  interment  itself  was  called  wyMfuii  T.  In  die  same  sense 
ancient  writers  use  rvy*«p/£u»,  with  its  derivatives :  thus  Sopho- 
cles w : 


oJrJr  #1  f «m»  rmit  rh  nupf  £i(«% 

M«  rvy*9f**Zuty  aXX*  law  hr*t  i%tt» 

Do  not  presume  th*  accursed  corpse  t'  inter, 
Bat  let  it  lie  expos'd  to  open  view. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that,  during  this  time,  the  hair  of 
the  deceased  person  was  hung  upon  die  door  to  signify  -the  family 
was  in  mourning.  And,  till  the  house  was  delivered  of  the  corpse, 
there  stood  before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water,  called  «{)«?<•» x, 
«g)«rj«y  y«V(*  y :  and  from  the  matter  it  was  frequendy  made  of, 
«?{«*•»,  as  in  Aristophanes  a ; 

An  earthen  vessel  full  of  Water  place 
Before  the  door.    ■ 

Part  of  a  chorus  in  Euripides,  seeing  neither  of  these  signs,  could 
scarce  be  induced  to  believe  Aleestis  dead  * : 

TlvXiff  9&*nkt  T  ig'  i{* 

JLmTrd  t*  $rtt  Itr)  vr^iio^m  r»paT- 
«|4  2)  n**m  xrifittt  virtii. 

Nor  vase  of  fountain  water  do  I  see 

Before  the  door,  as  custom  claims,  to  bathe 

The  corse ;  and  none  hath  on  the  portal  placed 

His  locks,  in  solemn  mourning  for  the  dead 

Usually  shorn.  ram. 

The  design  of  this  was,  that  such  as  had  been  concerned  about 
the  corpse  might  purify  themselves  by  washing,  which  was  called 
Avidia*  «*-o  u*g£.  For  not  the  Jews  only  b,  but  the  greatest  part  of 
the  heathen  world,  thought  themselves  polluted  by  the  contact  of 
a  dead  body ;  death  being  contrary  to  nature,  and  therefore  ab- 
horred by  every  thing  endued  with  life.  Hence  the  celestial  gods, 
those  especially  who  were  thought  to  give  or  preserve  light  or  life, 
would  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  corpse.  Diana,  in  Euripides, 
professes  it  unlawful  for  her  to  see  Hippolytus,  her  favourite,  when 
dead; 

Km)  x*7(,  lfio)y*(  *  Mjut  ftot;  l&u 
Ovi*  Sftpm  xptifui  Snpmei/Mtrtf  hurw—Tt, 

Farewel,  for  'twere  in  me  a  sinful  act 
To  view  the  dead,  or  to  defile  mine  eyes 


With  the  sad  sight  of  an  expiring 


leejw 
souL 


*  JEschyli  Scholii 
w  Ajac  ▼.  1067. 

*  Suidas,  Pollux  lib.  nil  cap.  7. 

*  Hesychius. 


*  B«*A«#*M?ftV««. 

•  Alcestid.  99. 

b  Numer.  cap.  xix*  11,     Eccles,  esp. 
xxxiv.  25. 
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Nor  wu  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay  free  from  pollution!  as 
appears  from  die  words  of  Helena  in  Euripides  c  : 

KmimpL'ykt  V"  Up*r\  i  y*t  IwVft 

For  sacred  are  our  houses,  not  defil'd 
By  Meoelans*  death. 

The  air  proceeding  from  the  dead  body  was  thought  to  pollute  all 
things  into  which  it  entered  ;  whence  all  uncovered  vessels  which 
stood  in  the  same  room  with  the  corpse,  were  accounted  unclean 
by  the  Jews.  Hence  it  was  customary  to  have  the  whole  house 
purified  as  soon  as  the  funeral  solemnities  were  over ;  of  which 
ceremony  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discourse  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  their  Funeral  Processions. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  their  carrying  the  corpse  forth, 
which  is  in  Greek  termed  Uxq*&kf  and  f*?«g4,  in  Latin  elatio,  or 
exportatio ;  whence  the  Latin  tflkrre,  exportare,  and  the  Greek 
ixfifur,  and  hutftttjut,  are  words  appropriated  to  funerals.  Kirch- 
man  would  have  x«^mx.»fu^ui  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense ;  but  the 
place  be  produces  out  of  Eunapius  d  to  that  purpose,  seems  rather 
to  denote  the  pratervection  of  the  body  by  some  place,  than  its* 
elation  from  the  house  wherein  it  was  prepared  for  burial ;  for 
v*t***pt'£uf  is  usually  spoken  with  respect  to  a  place  in  the  middle 
way  of  any  motion ;  uiupt£uv  belongs  to  the  end,  or  place  where 
the  motion  ceases ;  but  buufu£w,  or  Ufiptr,  are  only  proper  when 
we  speak  of  the  place  whence  the  motion  begins,  being  the  same 
with  2£*  fi^uf,  carrying  forth ;  which  words  are  taken,  by  Theo- 
critus in  the  sense  I  am  speaking  of  e : 

OUtSfUt  ireri  *»tuu?  W  £t*H  rrfowrm. 

When  morn  with  pearly  dew  has  overspread 
The  bending  grass,  we  will  bring  forth  oar  dead. 
Down  to  the  river's  side.    ■ 

Plautus  likewise  for  efferre,  hath  forasfer re  f; 

Qua  eras  venial  perendteforasferatur  toror. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  my  sister  carryM  forth. 

«  Helena,  ▼.  144$  «  Idyll,  xv.  132. 

d  Iamblicho.  f  Aululsxia. 
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The  time  of  burial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited.  The  author 
of  the  Genialis  Dies  *  tells  us,  that  bodies  were  usually  kept  seven- 
teen days  and  seventeen  nights  before  they  were  interred ;  which  he 
seems  to  have  out  of  Homer,  who  reports,  that  Achilles's  body,  af- 
ter seventeen  days  and  as  many  nights  of  mourning,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  h  : 

'Ewr •*•&•*+  fM  n  IpSf  tuurmt  n  £  nftmf 

0*r**4u3tx<irp  V  Tb/u*  vrv^r   ■  ■  ■ 

Seventeen  long  days  were  in  sad  mourning  spent 
As  many  nights  did  gods  and  men  lament, 
On  the  eighteenth  we  laid  you  on  the  pile. 

Servius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  time  of  burning  bodies  was  the 
eighth  day  after  death,  the  time  of  burying  the  ninth ! :  but  this 
must  only  be  understood  of  the  funerals  of  great  persons,  which 
could  not  be  duly  solemnized  without  extraordinary  preparations ; 
men  of  inferior  rank  were  committed  to  the  ground  without  so 
much  noise  and  pomp.  The  ancient  burials  seem  to  have  been 
upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  death ;  thus  the  author  of  the 
Argonautics  ) : 

At  vera  ornantcs  supremo  Junus  honore, 
Tres  lotos  condunt  lugubri  murmure  soles, 
Mognifice  tumulant  quarto. 

With  three  days  mourning  they  the  fun'ral  grae'd, 

(The  last  good  office  due  to  the  deceas'd), 

But  en  the  fourth  they  o'er  his  body  rearM 

A  stately  tomb**  h. a» 

Nor  was  it  unusual  to  perform  the  ^solemnities,  especially  of  poor 
persons,  upon  the  day  after  their  death ;  which  appears  from  an 
epigram  of  Callimachus : 


A*ipnm  Wf  V  tS  e7h  *fr  mS^m  ;  «n'm  mm  a» 

Who  knows  what  fortunes  on  to-morrow  wait, 
Since  Charmis  one  day  weU  to  us  appear'd, 
And  on  the  next  was  mournfully  interred  ? 


Pherecydes  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  epistle  to  Thales,  pre- 
served by  Laertius*,  telling  him  he  expected  every  minute  to 
breathe  his  last,  and  had  invited  his  friends  to  his  funeral  the  day 
following. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  day ;  for  night  was  looked 
on  as  a  very  improper  time ;  because  then  furies  and  evil  spirits, 
which  could  not  endure  the  light,  ventured  abroad.  Hence  Cas- 
sandra, in  a  quarrel  with  Talthybius,  foretels,  as  oue  of  the  greatest 

S  Lib.  lit  cap.  7.  i  dfaeid.  v.  k  VitaPberecydis  tub  in. 

h  Odyss.  *.  v.  63.  J  Lib.  ii. 
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mischiefs  that  could  befal  him,  that  "it  should  be  his  fortune  to  be 
buried  in  the  night ' : 

An  evil  fete  attends  thy  obsequies, 

Thy  fun'ral  rites  shall  be  perform'd  at  night. 

Young  men  only,  that  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  buried 
in  the  morning  twilight ;  for  so  dreadful  a  calamity  was  this  ac- 
counted, that  they  thought  it  indecent,  and  almost  impious,  to 
reveal  it  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  Whence  (as  the  expounders  of 
fables  tell  us,)  came  the  stories  of  youths  stolen  into  Aurora's  em- 
braces; for  when  beauteous  and  hopeful'  young  men  suffered  an 
untimely  death,  it  was  customary  to  alteviate  the  disaster,  by  giv- 
ing  it  a  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  name ;  whence,  instead  of 
calling  their  departure  death,  they  term  it  €Hf*i^«s  *t**yn*  *  ;  be- 
cause these  funerals  were  celebrated  by  torch  light,  it  became 
customary  to  carry  torches  at  all  other  burials,  though  performed 
in  the  day ;  whence  came  that  proverbial  speech,  whereby  old 
men  are  said  to  approach  to  w  3«3*  ru  /3/v,  to  the  torch  of  their 
life  °.  The  Athenians  went  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians ; 
for  their  laws  enjoined  them  to  celebrate  their  funerals  before  sun- 
rise :  which  commaud  Cicero  °  will  have  to  be  no  ancienter  than 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian :  but  Demosthenes  makes  Solon  the  au- 
thor thereof p.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  be  first  institut- 
ed by  Solon,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Demetrius.  The  design 
seems  to  have  been,  to  moderate  the  expensive  extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  a  more  open  and  public  celebration  seemed  to  re- 
quire. 

The  bearers  usually  mounted  the  corpse  upon  their  shoulders, 
which  Euripides  calls  *$*>  figs**,  speaking  of  Alcestis? : 

Offvru  &$nt  *&  r4e*Ht,  £  «vg*V 

The  servants  to  the  grave  the  corpse  do  bear 
Upon  their  shoulders. 

The  body  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a  bier,  instead  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  commonly  used  their  bucklers ;  whence  that  re- 
markable command  of  one  of  their  matrons  to  her  son,  $r<b,  *  to 
r£ 3f,  i.  e.  either  bring  this  (pointing  to  his  buckler)  back,  or  be 
brought  upon  it.  Nor  was  this  custom  unkaown  in  other  places. 
Virgif  hath  mentioned  it  in  his  tenth  iEneid  r : 

1  Euripid.TYoadU.  446.  °  De  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

m  Heraclides    Ponticus   de   Allegor.  P  Orat  in  Macartattua. 

Homeric  sub  fin.  Eustathius.  q  Alcest.  v.  607. 

n  Plutarchus,  lib.     An  seni  capess.  fit  T  V.  506. 
Resp. 

Vol.  II.  N 
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■    Sodi  mtdto  gemitu  lacrymisque 
Impotitum  acuto  referunt  Atlanta  frequenteu 

In  doleful  plaints  his  dear  companions  mourn 
Their  dead  friend  Pallas  on  his  target  borne. 

But  the  most  ancieut  Grecians  seem  to  have  conveyed  their  dead 
bodies  to  their  funerals  without  any  support ;  whence  (as  Eusta- 
thius  observes,)  Patroclus  being  carried  forth  by  the  Myrmidones, 
Achilles  went  behind  to  support  his  head  * : 

Urdu  U  tUt^n  1%t  1st  A;gj;uiclf. 

Achilles  next,  opprest  with  mighty  woe, 

Supporting  with  his  hands,  the  hero's  head.  pom. 

This  seems  to  be  the  ineaning  of  Euripides's  <p*t«)n*  xipntr,  when, 
speaking  of  Rhesus's  funeral,  he  introduces  the  chorus  uttering 
these  words  * :  * 

Tdf  fi&flt)T0lt  fy  XH**9 
Gq&nf  w'if*TM  ; 

What  god,  O  king,  mov'd  with  becoming  carf, 
Shall  with  his  hand  behind  support  thy  head  ? 

The  persons  present  at  funerals  were  the  dead  man's  friends  and 
relations,  who  thought  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  pay  this 
last  respect  to  their  deceased  friend.  Beside  these,  others  were  fre- 
quently invited  to  increase  the  solemnity,  where  the  laws  restrain- 
ed them  not  from  it ;  which  they  did  at  some  places,  either  to 
prevent  the  disorders  which  often  happened  at  such  promiscuous 
tneetings,  or  to  mitigate  die  excessive  charges  of  funerals.  Thus 
we  find  that  Pittacus  established  a  law  at  Mitylene,  that  none  but 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  should  appear  at  funerals :  Solon  also 
laid  some  restraint  upon  his  Athenians,  wholly  excluding  all  women 
under  threescore  years  of  age  from  these  solemnities ;  yet  relations 
were  admitted  whilst  under  that  age,  as  appears  from  Lysias's 
oration  m  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  murdered  his  wife's 
gallant,  whose  first  acquaintance  with  her,  he  tells  us,  proceeded 
from  seeing  her  at  a  funeral.  Yet  they  seem  not  to  have  gone  pro- 
miscuously among  the  men,  but  in  a  body  by  themselves,  as  may  be 
cpllected  from  these  words  in  Terence's  Andria : 

Effertur,  imus :  interea  inter  mulieres, 

gtu*  ibi  aderanttfirU  unam  adspicio  adoUsccntuiavu 

«.  The  corpse 

Born  forth,  we  follow :  when  among  the  women 

Attending  these,  I  chane'd  to  cast  my  eyes 

On  one  young  girL  colmah. 

The  habit  of  these  persons  was  not  always  the  same ;  for  though 
they  sometimes  put  on  mourning,  and  in  common  funerals  as  fre- 
quently retained  their  ordinary  apparel ;  yet  the  exequies  of  great 

•  Iliad.  ^'.  '  Rhcso,  v.  886. 
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men  were  commonly  celebrated  with  expressions  of  joy  for  their 
reception  into  heaven.  Thus  Tunoleon's  hearse  was  followed  by 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  white  garments,  and  be- 
decked with  garlands,  as  in  festival  solemnities  u ;  Aratus's  fune- 
ral was  likewise  celebrated  with  paeans,  or  songs  of  triumph  and 
dances  r. 

When  the  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  they  took  their 
last  farewell,  saluting  it  in  a  certain  form  of  words,  as  appears  from 
Admetos's  speech  to  the  Pherean;  present  at  the  funeral  of  his 
wife  w: 

Do  you,  since  ancient  custom  so  requires. 
Salute  the  corpse,  and  take  your  last  farewell. 

The  procession  was  commonly  made  on  horseback  or  in  coaches; 
but  at  the  funerals  of  persons  to  whom  a  more  than  ordinary  reve- 
rence was  thought  due,  all  went  on  foot :  which  respect  the  Athe- 
nians paid  to  the  memory  of  Theophrastus,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  excellent  virtues  x.  The  relations  went  next  the  corpse,  the 
rest  walked  some  distance  off :  sometimes  the  men  went  before  it, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  the  women  following  it.  Patroclus 
was  carried  to  bis  funeral,  surrounded  by  the  Grecian  soldiers  : 

JtfvffM,  It  3)  ptifMt  fifff  TlarpxXtt  Xrtu^u  ?• 

The  chariots  first  proceed,  a  shining  train, 

The  clouds  of  foot  that  smoke  along  the  plain. 

Next  these  a  melancholy  {>and  appear, 

Amidst,  lay  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier.        ~  jform. 

But  the  ordinary  way  was  for  the  body  to  go  first,  and  the  rest  to 
follow :  which  appears,  as  from  many  other  instances,  so  from  that 
of  Terence  * : 


•Funus  interim 


Procedit,  teqvimpr.  <u».   .    " 

Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds ;  we  follow. 

Whereby  the  survivers  were  put  in  mind  of  their  mortality,  and 
bid  to  remember  they  were  all  following  in  the  way  the  .dead  per- 
son was  gone  before  \  At  the  funerals  of  soldiers,  their  fellow- 
soldiers  attended  with  their  spears  pointed  towards  the  ground, 
and  the  uppermost  part  of  their  bucklers  turned  downwards,  as 
has  been  formerly  observed  b.  This  was  not  done  so  much  (as 
some  fancy)  because  the  gods  were  carved  upon  their  bucklers, 

u  PLutarchus  Tiraoleonte.  7  Homer.  Iliad  ^'. 

T  Idem  Arato.  *  Andria. 

w  Euripid.  Alcest  v.  60S.  •  Donatus  in   loc    Terentii,  Alexaad* 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  Theophrasto.       ab  Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap,  8. 

•  Lib,  iii.  cap.  11. 

If  2 
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whose  faces  would  have  been  polluted  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body, 
as  that  they  might  recede  from  their  common  custom ;  the  method 
of  mourning  being  to  act  contrary  to  what  was  usual  at  other 
times ;  and  therefore  not  only  their  bucklers,  but  their  spears,  and 
the  rest  of  their  weapons,  were  inverted.  Nor  was  this  only  a 
martial  custom,  but  practised  likewise  in  peace ;  for  at  the  funerals 
of  magistrates,  their  ensigns  of  honour  were  inverted,  as  appears 
from  the  poet c  : 

Quos  primum  vidi fasces,  tnfunere  vidi9 
Et  vidi  versos,  indiciumque  malu 

The  faces  first  I  at  a  funeral  saw, 

With  heads  turn'd  downwards,  the  sad  badge  of  woe. 

To  perform  this  ceremony,  they  termed  ix*^****,  **{**ip*w,  and 
argftwf/uwifF ;  the  first  with  respect  to  the  house,  out  of  which  the 
body  was  carried  forth  ;  the  second  with  respect  to  the  places  by 
which  it  passed ;  and  the  last,  to  the  place  whither  it  was  con- 
veyed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  their  Mourning  for  the  Dead* 

JL  he  ceremonies  by  which  they  used  to  express  their  sorrow  upon 
the  death  of  friends,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  various  and  un- 
certain :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  rule  amongst  them 
to  recede  as  much  as  possible,  in  habit  and  all  their  behaviour, 
from  their  ordinary  customs ;  by  which  change*  they  thought  it 
would  appear,  that  some  extraordinary  calamity  had  befallen 
them.  Hence  it  was,  that  mourners  in  some  cities  demeaned 
themselves  in  the  very  same  manner  with  persons  who  in  other 
places  designed  to  express  joy :  for  the  customs  of  one  city  being 
contrary  to  those  of  another,  it  sometimes  happened  that  what  in 
one  place  passed  for  an  expression  of  mirth,  was  in  others  a  token 
of  sorrow.  The  most  ordinary  ways  of  expressing  sorrow  were 
these  that  follow : 

1.  They  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertainments,  and  ba- 
nished from  their  houses  all  musical  instruments,  and  whatever  was 
proper  to  excite  pleasure,  or  bore  an  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety :  thus 
Admetus  in  Euripides,  upon  the  death  of  Alcestis*  : 

c  Pedo  Albinotouu  Eleg.  ad  LitUm.  d  Alcest  v.  343. 
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No  more  to  pleasing  banquets  will  I  run. 

All  conversation  with  my  friends  1*11  shun ; 

No  more  my  brow  shall  fragrant  chaplets  wear, 

But  all  the  marks  of  joy  shall  disappear ; 

No  more  I'll  music  bear,  too  weak  to  save 

My  dear  Alcestis  from  the  conq'ring  grave.  n.  n. 

They  frequented  no  public  solemnities,  nor  appeared  in  places  of 
concourse,  but  sequestered  themselves  from  company/  and  refrain- 
ed even  from  the  comforts  and  cpnveniencies  of  life.  Wine  was 
too  great  a  friend  to  cheerfulness  to  gain  admission  into  so  melan- 
choly a  society ;  the  light  itself  was  odious,  and  nothing  courted 
but  dark  shades  and  lonesome  retirements,  which  they  thought 
bore  some  resemblance  to  their  misfortunes  *.  Whence  Artemi- 
dorus  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  forerunner  of  death,  for  any  one  to 
dream  of  a  fire's  being  extinguished  during  the  sickness  of  any  iu 
the  same  family  f . 

2.  They  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside 
their  jewels,  gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  precious  in  their  ap- 
parel :  thus  Lycophron  describes  the  women  that  mourned  for 
Achilles's  death  s : 

Tvmi^  V  trm  rtif$*t  lyx^P**  **• 

Km)  Atfihf,  rpirnMt  We  p*x*r 
Km)  p  Tt  XP*$  f*j*£"  MMXXytny  fU*9 

For  this  to  women  shall  a  custom  be, 
To  mourn  Achilles,  third  from  Abacus, 
Grandchild  to  Doris,  and  of  stature  tall ; 
To  mourn  Achillea,  frightful  in  the  war, 
Not  clotb'd  with  rich  attire  of  gems  and  gold, 
With  glittering  silks  or  purple. 

The  custom  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poets,  but  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  mourners  for  the  dead  ;  being  likewise,  with  several  other 
ceremonies  noted  in  this  chapter,  practised  by  all  that  lamented  for 
any  great  calamity.  Whence  Hecuba  had  no  sooner  heard  the  for- 
tune assigned  to  herself  and  Cassandra,  but  she  cried  out, 

■        ftV«t>  rfaftt,  («Sm* 

KX«iW9  »?«*•  x&  **■ 
%v*m  fifum  iigdf  rtApsy  It- 
Cast  from  thee,  Q  my  daughter,  cast  away 
Thy  sacred  wand,  rend oflrthe  honbur'd wreaths, 
The  splendid  ornaments  that  grace  thy  brows.  form. 

e  Gloss*  vet  FhiUrcbus  Consols*,  ad       *  Casaandr.  v.  659.  nostrutnatift  ibl 
Uzorem.  Comtnentarium  console. 

i  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  *  Euripid.  Troad.  t.  25& 
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Their  mourning  garments  were  always  black,  whence  Progne,  hav- 
ing notice  of  Philomela's  death,  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  * : 


velamma  Progne 
Diripit  ex  humeri*  auro  Julgentia  lato, 
Induiturque  atras  vesta,- 

From  off  her  back  th'  embroider' d  robe  she  tears, 
And  Progne  now  in  mournful  blacks  appears. 

Thus  likewise  Althaea,  when  her  brethren  were  slain  by  Meleager': 


-plangore  dato  mastis  ululatibus  urban 


ImpUt,  et  auratas  mutavit  vestibns  afro. 

She  fills  with  piteous  plaints  the  spacious  town. 
And  'stead  of  giitt'ring  robes,  puts  sable  on. 

To  which  custom  Pericles  had  respect  when  he  boasted,  '  that  he 
bad  never  given  cause  to  any  citizen  to  put  on  black  */  Hence  Ar- 
temidorus  will  have  it  to  be  a  presage  of  recovery,  for  a  sick  persoii 
to  dream  of  black  clothes,  since  not  those  that  die,  but  those  who 
survive  to  mourn,  were  apparelled  in  black '.  The  Egyptians  are 
reported  by  Servius  to  'have  introduced  this  custom,  when  they 
mourned  for  the  death  of  Liber,  otherwise  called  Osiris,  who  was 
treacherously  circumvented  and  murdered  by  his  brother  Typho. 
Farther,  mourning  garments  differed  not  from  their  ordinary  appa- 
rel in  colour  only,  but  likewise  in  value,  as  being  of  cheap  and 
coarse  stuff;  which  may  be  observed  from  this  example  of  Te» 
rence  m,  beside  many  others  : 

Texentem  tetam  studios*  ipt&m  offendimus, 

Mediocriter  vestitam  veste  lugubri, 

Jtfui  an4s  causa,  opmor,  qua  erat  martua. 

We  found  her  busy  at  the  loom,  attir'd 
In  a  cheap  mourniog  habit,  which  she  wore 
For  the  old  woman's  death,  as  I  suppose* 

5.  They  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  shaved  their  hair ;  nor  was 
it  sufficient  to  deprive  themselves  of  a*  small  part  only,  for  we  find 
Electra  in  Euripides  finding  fault  with  Helena  for  sparing  her 
locks,  and  thereby  defrauding  the  dead  n.  This  custom  is  too  well 
.known  to  need  any  confirmation  by  examples.  They  had  several 
ways  of  disposing  of  their  hair :  it  was  sometimes  thrown  upon 
the  dead  body,  as  we  learn  from  Patroclus's  funeral,  where  the  Gre- 
cians, to  shew  their  affection  and  respect  to  him,  covered  his  body 
with  their  hair  °  : 

6g<9  ft  eisWw  *Uw  «*r«*i>0fv,  is  IrfCrtAX* 

i  Metam*  vi  fab.  8,  I  Lib.  ill.  cap.  ui. 

J  Metam.  viii.  fab*  4.  n  Heautontimor.  act  II.  w.  3* 

k  PluCarchna  «*t*    r*  Utrfc    Wmsmt    °  OresL  128. 
unwtfiiw  °  Iliad.  +'.  ▼.  135. 
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They  shaVd  their  heads,  and  cover'd  with  their  hair 
The  body. 

Statius  hath  likewise  observed  the  same  practice  p  : 


-tergoquc  et  pectore  futam 


Cesariemferro  minuit,  iectitque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  era  comis. 

He  cut  off  all  the  hair  that  from  the  head 
Down  to  the  back  and  breast  was  comely  spread, 
And  coverM  with  it  the  dead  face. 

It  was  likewise  frequent  to  cast  it  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  con- 
sumed with  the  body  of  their  friend ;  as  Achilles  appears  to  have 
done  at  Patroclus's  funeral q  : 

Standing  hard  by  the  pile,  the  comely  hair, 
Which  for  Sperchius  was  before  preserv'bV 
He  now  cut  off,  and  cast  into  the  flames. 

Sometimes  it  was  laid  upon  the  grave,  as  we  find  in  iEscbyIu*r; 

I  see  this  hair  upon  the  grave. 

Canace  in  Ovid  bewails  her  misfortune,  because  she  was  debarred 
from  performing  this  ceremony  to  her  beloved  Macareus : 

Non  mihi  te  licuit  lacrymi*  perfunderejustu, 
In  tua  non  tontasferre  sepulchra  conuu* 

Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  sate, 

Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  the  grave  f 

ftbr  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair.  o&rsxif. 

Some  restrain  this  practice  to  sons,  or  very  near  relations ;  but 
it  appears  by  many  instances  to  have  been  common  to  all  that 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  express  their  respect  or  love  to  the 
dead ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  death  of  great  men,  whole  cities  and 
countries  were  commonly  shaved. 

This  practice  may  be  accounted  for  two  ways ;  for  the  scholiast 
upon  Sophocles  observes,  that  it  was  used  partly  to  render  the  ghost 
of  the  deceased  person  propitious ;  which  seems  to  be  the  reason  why 
they  threw  hair  into  the  fire  to  burn  with  him,  or  laid  it  on  his 
body;  partly  that  they  might  appear  disfigured,  and  careless  of 
their  beauty ;  for  long  hair  was  looked  on  as  very  becoming,  and 
the  Greeks  prided  themselves  in  it ;  whence  they  are  so  frequently 
honoured  by  Homer  with  the  epithet  of  x*px.*pl*f\i<. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  in  solemn  and  public  mourn- 
ings, it  was  common  to  extend  this  practice  to  their  beasts,  that  all 
things  might  appear  as  deformed  and  ugly  as  might  be.    Thus 

P  Thebaid.  vi.  <  Ihad.  *'.  *  X«f%«f. 
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Admetus,  upon  the  death  of  Aloestis,  commands  his  chariot-horses 
to  be  shorn  * : 

XI«X«r  r*)ii{f  ripnr  t^^iu/9  $cGn*. 

My  chariot-horses,  too,  shall  share  my  paiD, 
Let  tbem  be  shorn,  and  lose  their  comely  mane. 

Thus  likewise  the  Thessalians  cot  off  their  own  hair  and  their 
horses  manes  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas  ' ;  when  Masistios  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians,  the  Persians  shaved  themselves, 
their  horses,  and  their  mules  u ;  but  Alexander,  afi  in  the  rest  of  his 
actions,  so  herein  he  went  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  at  the 
death  of  Hephaestkra,  he  did  not  only  cut  off  the  manes  of  his 
horses  and  mules,  but  took  down  the  battlements  from  the  city 
walls,  that  even  towns  might  seem  mourners ;  and  instead  of  their 
former  beauteous  appearance,  look  bald  at  the  funeral T. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  to  what  I  have  been  speaking,  that 
shaving  was  a  sign  of  joy  j  whereas,  to  let  their  hair  grow  long, 
was  the  practice  of  persons  in  affliction :  hence  Joseph  is  said  to 
have  been  shaved  when  he  was  delivered  out  of  prison ;  and  Me* 
phibosheth,  during  the  time  king  David  was  banished  from  Jeru- 
salem* let  his  hair  grow,  but  on  his  return  shaved  himself.  Thus 
likewise  mariners,  upon  their  deliverance  from  shipwreck,  used  to 
shave  themselves.  To  which  practice  Juvenal  hath  this  allu- 
sion w : 

gaudetU  ibi  vertice  rata 
Garrula  securi  narrare  ptricula  noute. 

The  joyAil  crew,  with  shaven  crowns  relate. 

Their  timely  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  fate.  gutobd. 

Whence  Artemidonfe  will  have  mariners  that  dream  of  having 
their  whole  head  shaved,  to  be  forewarned  by  the  gods,  that  they 
are  to  undergo  very  great  hazards,  but  to  escape  with  life  x.  Pliny 
also,  in  one  of  bis  epistles,  interprets  his  dream  of  cutting  off  his 
hair,  to  be  a  token  of  his  deliverance  from  some  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  poets  furnish  us  with  several  examples  to  our  pur- 
pose. Lycophron,  for  instance,  thus  describes  a  general  lamenta 
lion* : 

■  ftit  ft  Xvymica  Xtiit 

Eritir*  wytafamn  iy%X«4rapiNf  , 
&v%f*f  «"JMMHf  Avrgey  kfurpitu  fiin* 

1/Ltnfnnt  +*\muh  rnfukuw  tovywrtm 

»  Euripides  Alcestide,  v.  428.  T  Idem  Pelopida. 

t  Plutarchus  Pelopida.  w  Sat  xil  v.  82, 

*  Idem,  Ariatid*  *  Lib.  L  cap.  23. 

y  Cassandr.  t.  973. 
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In  mournful  black  shall  every  soul  appear, 

Each  shall  with  loathsome  dirt  his  face  besmear ; 

Neglected  hair  shall  now  luxuriant  grow, 

And  by  its  length  their  bitter  passion  show ; 

They  shall  incessant  of  their  loss  complain, 

And  all  their  life  be  one  sad  mournful  scene ; 

Thus  they  the  never-dying  names  shall  save, 

Of  ancient  patriots  from  the  conquered  grave.  a.  jg. 

Plutarch,  undertaking  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  reports  that  the 
men  let  their  hair  grow,  but  the  women  were  shaved  ;  it  being  the 
fashion  for  men  to  wear  their  hair  short  at  other  times,  and  for 
women  to  suffer  theirs  to  grow  *  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  plainly 
appears  from  the  instances  already  produced,  and  many  others, 
that  the  men  frequently  wore  long  hair,  which  they  cut  off  upon 
any  great  calamity ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  women  fre- 
quently wore  long  hair  in  sorrow,  since  it  is  remarked,  as  a  badge 
of  a  woman  in  mourning,  that  she  has  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
carelessly  flowing  about :  thus  Ariadne  bespeaks  Theseus : 

Aspicc  demiuos  lugentis  more  captilos, 
£t  tunicas  lacrymssicut  ab  latere  graves. 

See,  like  a  mourner's,  my  dishevell'd  hair, 
Wet,  as  with  rain,  with  tears  my  robe  appear. 

Terence  likewise,  the  scene  of  whose  fable  islaid  in  Greece,  has 
thus  described  a  woman  in  mourning  *  : 

Texentem  telam  studiosk  ipsam  offcndimus, 

Mediocriter  vestitam  veste  lugubri, 

Jfy'iu  anils  causa,  opinor,  qua  erat  mortua, 

Sine  auro  turn  ornatam,  ita  uti  qua  ornantur  s&t\ 

Nulla  mala' re  esse  expolitam  muliebri, 

CapUlus  passu*,  prolixus,  eircum  caput 

Rgectus  negligenter.—- 

Busily  plying  of  the  web  we  found  her. 

Decently  clad  in  «©vroing— I  suppose . 

For  the  deceas'4  old  woman  .she  had  eg 

No  gold  or  trinkets,  but  was  plain  and  neat 

And  drest  like  chose  who  dness  hut  for  tfcenuejvas, 

No  female  varnish  to  set  off  her  beauty ; 

Her  hair  dishevell'd,  long  and  flowing  loose 

About  her  shoulders,  •  colmaH. 

Wherefore  two  things  may  be  observed  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty : 

First,  lie  manner  of  bong  shaved :  for  though  to  be  shaved, 
or  trimmed  by  barbers,  was  a  token  of  cheerfulness,  yet  those  that 
cut  off  their  own  hair,  and  that  m  a  negligent  and  careless  man- 
ner, were  looked  on  as  mourners :  whence,  though  Artemidorus 
reports,  that  no  man  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  was  ever 
shaved  b,  yet  he  adds,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  for  a  man  to  dream 

*  Romanis  Quest.  a  Heautont,  act  il  sc.  5,  b  Lib.  i  cap.  25. 
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of  shaving  himself,  was  a  presage  of  some  great  calamity ;  be- 
cause men  in  such  circumstances  were  wont  to  shave  themselves. 

Secondly,  The  different  fashions  of  several  nations  are  to  be 
considered :  for  where  it  was  customary  to  wear  short  hair,  there 
the  length  of  hair  was  a  token  of  mourning ;  but  where  long  hair 
was  in  fashion,  their  mourners  shaved  themselves.  It  is  reported 
by  Herodotus  c  and  others  d,  that  the  Argians  having  lost  Thyrea 
to  the  Spartans,  made  a  decree,  that  their  whole  city  should  cut 
their  hair,  and  never  permit  it  to  grow  again  to  its  accustomed 
length,  till  they  recovered  that  place.  _The  Spartans,  on  the  con- 
trary, using  to  wear  their  hair  short,  put  forth  a  decree,  that  from 
that  time  they  should  nourish  their  hair,  in  reproach  to  their  ene- 
mies. Now,  in  these  cities,  when  the  fashion  was  to  wear  short 
hair,  then  mourners  were  distinguished  by  long  hair ;  but  long  hair 
coming  into  fashion,  mourners  were  shaved. 

4.  It  was  frequeut  for  persons  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  un- 
able to  bear  up  under  it,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and 
roll  in  the  dust;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground  was,  the  better 
it  served  to  defile  them,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion :  thus  Oeneus  behaves  himself  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Me* 
leager  * ; 

Puivere  canitiem  genitor,  vultusque  tenUet 
Fcedat  humijusos,  spatiosumque  increpat  ttvum. 

His  boary  bead,  and  furrow'd  cheeks  besmears 
With  sordid  dust,  and  chides  his  tedious  years. 

Priam  in  Homer,  represents  his  lamenting  of  Hector  in  the  same 
posture  f: 

Oft  yds;  *m  ftvtmi  Irri  fori  f}ktfdpt*sr  i/ufa* 
*E|  5  #jk  fcri  Xffr  If***  *£**  Aktn  &«pjr 
AAA.'  ml*  fW#»,  g  n&ut  p*»m  «f**«» 
Aiknt  l'  X'Z**1**  *»AflftpfMf  mmrm  nUrp* 

Now,  godlike  hero !  to  an  early  couch 

Dismiss  us  both;  for  never  have  I  closed 

These  eye-lids,  since  by  thy  victorious  hand 

My  son  expired ;  but  sorrow  have  indulged, 

Still  ruminating  on  my  countless  woes, 

And  rolling  in  the  ashes  of  my  courts.  oowria. 

5.  They  covered  their  heads  with  ashes*    Thus  Achilles,  upon 
the  news  of  Patroclus's  death  *, 

Then  taking  ashes  up  with  both  his  hands, 
He  threw  them  on  his  head. 

These  customs  were  likewise  practised  in  the  eastern  countries ; 

c  Lib.  i.  cap.  82.  «  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  viii,  v.  52$. 

d  Plutarch.  Lysandro.  Alex,  ab  Alex.        f  Iliad.  «.  v.  637. 
Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v.  Ac.  t  Iliad.  /.  v.  23. 
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whence  we  find  so  frequent  mention  of  penitents  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  putting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
'  6.  When  any  occasion  required  their  attendance  abroad,  their 
heads  were  muffled  up,  as  appears  from  these  verses  in  the  epi- 


gram h 


Her  face,  wrapt  in  a  veil,  declar'd  her  woe*. 

Whence  Orestes,  persuading  Electra  to  leave  otf  mourning/  bids 
her  be  unveiled : 


*E»  h»ti$»  J  ArtX/.- 

Full  off  your  veil,  dear  wrier,  and  forbear 
This  grief. 

Nor  was  this  the  fashion  of  women  only ;  for  Adrastus  came  to 
Theseus  after  his  loss  at  Thebes,  xmrnps  %x*n2tus,  wherefore  The- 
seus speaks  thus  to  him * : 

* 

Speak  out,  unfold  your  head,  refrain  from  tears 

Thus  likewise  Haman,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  plot  against 
Mordecai,  is  said  to  have  '  basted  to  his  house  mourning,  and 
having  his  head  covered  > ;'  and' the  Jews  are  represented  by  Jere- 
my as  being  '  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covering  their  heads,' 
in  the  time  of  a  grievous  famine  k. 

7.  Another  token  of  dejection  was,  to  decline  their  heads  upon 
their  hands.  Whence  Helen  speaks  thus  of  the  calamitous  Tro- 
jans: 

'E*2  ft  *t*r)  x«t*(  <M***t* 

They  with  their  hands  support  their  drooping  head. 

8.  They  went  softly,  to  express  their  faintness,  and  loss  of 
strength  and  spirits.    Thus  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  being  terrified  by 

•  the  judgment  Elias  denounced  against  him,  '  fasted,  and  lay  in 
sackcloth,  and  went  softly  *.'  And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
bein*  told  by  the  prophet,  that  he  was  never  to  recover  of  a  dis- 
temper he  then  lay  under,  amongst  other  expressions  of  sorrow 
hath  this,  '  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years,  in  the  bitterness  of  my 

soul  V 

9.  They  beat  their  breasts  and  thighs,  and  tore  their  flesh,  mak- 
ing furrows  in  their  faces  with  their  nails  ;  which  actions,  though 

h  Antholog.  lib.  v.  cap.  33.  *  £"Pt  »*•  *  ?• ' 

i  Euripid.  Supplic  110,  '   Eunp"*.  Helen.  377, 

J  Esther,  cap.  vi  12.  m  \ .R*g-  «L  27. 

■  Isaiab,  cap.  xxxyiu.  15. 
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practised  sometimes  by  men,  were  more  frequent  among  women, 
whose  passions  are  more  violent  and  ungovernable :  thus  Nonoua 
represents  them  ° : 


'Xmyf***  \^Mmem  8tt%  Sift***  «*ptk* 

Women  with  nails  their  breasts  and  faces  tear, 
And  thus  their  boundless  headstrong  grief  declare. 

In  the  same  manner,  Anna  bewails  her  sister  Dido's  unexpected 
death  p : 

Atidiit  exanimit,  trepidoque  exterrita  curm, 
Unguibut  ora  sororfotdant  etpectora  palmiu 

Her  sister  hearing,  speeds  with  frightful  haste, 
Tears  her  soft  cheeks,  tad  beats  her  panting  breast. 

Many  instances  of  this  nature  occur  in  both  languages,  the  custom 
fceing  generally  practised  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  Solon 
thought  fit,  amongst  other  extravagancies  at  funerals,  to  forbid 
this  «.  The  Lacedemonians  bore  the  death  of  their  private  rela- 
tions with  great  constancy  and  moderation ;  but,  when  their  king 
died,  had  a  barbarous  custom  of  meeting  in  vast  numbers,  where 
men,  women,  and  slaves,  all  mixed  together,  tore  the  flesh  from 
their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  The  design  of  this  was 
not  only  to  testify  their  sorrow,  but  also  to  gratify  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  who  were  thought  to  feed  upon,  and  delight  in  nothing 
so  much  as  blood,  as  Servius  has  proved  from  Varro r. 

10.  They  accused  and  cursed  their  gods.     Hence  Statius  * : 


injuttos  rabidis  pulsare  querelU, 
Cedicoiat  tolamen  erit. 

T  inveigh  against  the  gods  with  justest  rage, 
And  call  them  envious,  may  our  grief  assuage. 

Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  extravagant  passion,  or  practised  only 
by  persons  of  weaker  understandings,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
sorrow,  but  frequently  done  by  men  of  all  qualities,  and  that  in 
the  most  grave  and  solemn  manner  that  could  be,  as  appears  from 
the  same  poet c : 


-prinuevique  tenet,  et  longo  examine  moires 


Invidiam  pianxere  deit,- 

The  aged  sires  and  dames,  in  num'rous  crowds 
Bewail,  and  curse  the  envy  of  the  gods* 

For  the  gods  being  thought  subject  to  human  passions,  it  was  very 
easy  and  natural  for  men  under  misfortunes  to  impeach  them  of 
cruelty  or  envy.      Thus,  when  Hylas,  Hercules's  darling,  perish* 

°  Dtonys.  lib.  ix.  18.  r  2En.  lib.  iii.    Conf.  idem  in  <£ni 

P  Virgil.  Mn.  iv.  v.  672.  lib.  xii. 

**  Plut,  Solonc  Cicero  de  Leglbus,  *  Sylv.  lib.  v.  t  Theb.  iii* 
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ed  in  the  waters,  the  deities  residing  there  were  said  to  have  been 
enamoured  of  him,  and  to  have  stolen  him  :  and  when  any  great 
and  public  blessing  was  taken  away,  the  immortal  beings  were 
said  to  envy  mankind  so  great  felicity.  Many  instances  might  be 
produced  to  this  purpose,  whereof  I  will  only  set  down  that  re- 
markable one  of  Marcellus  in  Virgil tt  : 

Ouendent  tern's  hunc  tantumfata,  neque  ultra 
£tte  rineni :  nimiun  vobit  Romano  propago 
Vita  potent,  tuperi,  projma  hate  n  dona  fuittenU 

This  youth,  the  blissful  vision  of  a  day, 

Shall  just  be  shewn  on  earth,  and  snatch'd  away : 

Hie  gods  too  high  had  rais'd  the  Roman  state, 

Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great  setdev. 

Sometimes  their  impious  rage  against  the  gods  proceeded  to  their 
pulling  down  their  altars,  and  sacking  their  temples ;  an  example 
whereof  we  have  in  Neoptolemus,  who  being  informed  that  Apollo 
Was  accessary  to  his  father's  death,  took  up  a  resolution  to  demo- 
lish the  Delphic  temple,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  *• 

11.  Another  custom  they  had,  of  drawling  out  their  words,  and 
with  tears  repeating  the  interjection  i,  i,  i,  if.  Hence  (if  we  may 
credit  the  scholiast19  upon  Aristophanes)  funeral  lamentations  were 
called  fAtyti,  elegies. 

12.  When  public  magistrates  or  persons  of  note  died,  or  any 
public  calamity  happened,  all  pubic  meetings  were  intermitted ; 
the  schools  of  exercise,  baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of 
concourse,  were  shut  up,  and  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  sor~ 
row  :  thus  we  find  the  Athenians  bewailing  their  loss  of  Socrates, 
not  long  after  they  had  sentenced  him  to  death  x. 

18.  They  had  mourners  and  musicians  to  increase  the  solemni- 
ty, which  custom  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Roman  prafica  are  remarkable  enough,  and  the 
eastern  countries  observed  the  same  practice ;  whence  we  find 
mention  of  *  mourners  going  about  the  streets/  and  '  mourning 
women/  in  several  parts  of  the  sacred  scripture.  Jeremiah  hav- 
ing foretold  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  adviaes  to  '  consider,  and 
call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  make  haste,  and 
take  up  a  wailing  for  us>  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears, 
and  our  eye-lids  gusli  out  with  waters  V  These  Homer  calls 
fyim  fgisggvf,  because  they  endeavoured  to  excite  sorrow  in  all 
the  company,  by  beating  their  breasts,  and  counterfeiting  all  the 

0  .  2En.  vi.  869.  v   EuripicL  Andromach.  x  Diogenes  Lal'rtius  Socrate. 

w  Andromach,  w  Ayibus.  ?  Cap.  iz.  17. 
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actions  of  the  most  real  and  passionate  grief.  They  are  likewise 
termed  ««}«,  «-g*r*2«<,  &c.  from  the  songs  they  sung  at  funerals  ; 
of  these  there  seem  to  have  been  three,  one  in  the  procession,  ano- 
ther at  the  funeral  pile,  a  third  at  the  grave :  t}iese  were  commonly 
termed  ixtfvyfi,  a<V«,  ofAwi,  though  the  two  last  seem  not  pe- 
culiar to  funeral  songs,  but  applicable  to  others.  We  find  them 
sometimes  called  Uxtpfi,  from  Ialemus,  one  of  Clio's  sons,  and  the 
first  author  of  these  compositions ;  for  the  same  reason,  songs  at 
marriages  were  termed  fytsutju,  from  his  brother  Hymenaeus.  Fu- 
neral dirges  were  also  called  t*  Ay***,  whence  mxyugu*  is  expounded 
in  Hesychius  by  3g«>ttV,  to  mourn;  and  mXt^i^uii  is  another  name 
for  mourning  women.  Hence  r*  r*xtft*h  signify  empty  and 
worthies?  things,  and  rctxip*  fyxp'tK*  is  proverbially  applied  to 
insipid  and  senseless  compositions  z ;  for  the  songs  used  on  these 
occasions  were  usually  very  mean  and  trifling ;  whence  that  say-. 
ing  of  Plautus  •  : 

Has  non  sunt  nuga,  mm  cnjm  mortuaria. 

These  are  no  trifles,  since  they're  not  composed 
For  the  hideous  chanting  of  a  funeral. 

What  the  design  of  their  musical  instruments  was,  is  not 
agreed  ;  some  will  have  them  intended  to  affright  the  ghosts  and 
furies  from  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person ;  others,  agreeably  to 
Plato  and  Pythagoras  s  notions,  would  have  them  to  signify  the 
soul's  departure  into  heaven,  where  they  fancied  the  motion  of 
the  spheres  made  a  divine  and  eternal  harmony :  others  say,  they 
were  designed  to  divert  the  sorrow  of  the  dead  man's  surviving 
relations.  Lastly,  the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were  intended  to  excite  sorrow,  which  was  the  reason  that  the 
lyra  was  never  used  at  such  solemnities,  as  being  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  fit  only  for  paeans  and  cheerful  songs.  Admetus,  in- 
deed, commands  the  flute  likewise  to  be  banished  out  of  his  city 
upon  the  death  of  Alcestis0  : 

Ov  yk{  rtt  &kX$t  fiXrtpr  &ty»  ti«gj» 

tsr. — 

Let  not  the  pleasing  flute,  nor  sprightly  lyre, 

Till  Phoebe  twelye  times  has  repaird  her  horns, 

Be  in  the  mournful  city  heard,  for  I 

A  corse  more  dear  than  this  shall  ne'er  inter,  h.  h. 

But  hence  we  are  only  to  collect,  that  the  ancients  had  different 
sorts  of  flutes,  some  of  which  were  proper  in  times  of  mirth,  others 

z  Suidas  Zcnodotus.  *  Astoria.  •  Euripid.  Alcest  ▼.  430. 
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in  times  of  mourning;  for  it  appears  by  many  examples,  that 
some  of  their  «vA«/,  or  tibia,  were  of  all  other  instruments  the  most 
common  at  funerals.  Hence  Statius,  in  his  description  of  yoyng 
Archemorus's  funeral  * : 

Turn  signvm  luct&s  comu  grave  mugit  adunco 
Tibia,  cui  tetter os  suetum  traducere  manes 
Lege  Phrygian  mastd :  Pekpem  moustr&sse  ferebant 
JExequiale  sacrum,  carmenque  minoribus  umbris 
Utile 

In  doleful  notes  the  Phrygian  Ante  complains,  * 

And  moves  our  pity  with  its  mournful  strains ; 

The  Phrygian  flute  of  old  us'd  to  convey 

l*he  infant  souls  on  their  unerring  way ; 

This  custom  Pelops,  as  is  said,  first  brought, 

And  first  the  use  of  fun'ral  dirges  taught ; 

Dirges,  whose  powerful  sounds  were  thought  to  speed, 

Aad  smooth  the  passage  of  the  early  dead,  h.  h. 

Some  indeed  will  have  theXydiaq  flutes  more  suitable  to  funerals; 
the  Phrygian,  of  which  Statius  speaks,  to  agree  better  with  mirth 
and  cheerfulness,  and  to  be  used  only  at  funerals  of  infants  or 
youths,  which  were  ordinarily  solemnized  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  grown  persons,  which  they  think  confirmed 
by  Status's  words :  but  as  these  may  bear  a  quite  different  sense, 
not  the  instrument,  but  the  song,  whereof  he  there  speaks,  being 
proper  for  the  funerals  of  persons  under  age ;  so  it  appears  farther, 
that  the  most  common  flutes  used  at  these  solemnities  were  of  the 
Phrygian  fashion,  though  perhaps  neither  the  Lydian,  nor  some 
others  tqight  be  wholly  excluded :  hence  nania,  which  is  the  La- 
tin word  for  funeral  dirges,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Greek  F«»*r«>,  which  is  used  by  Hipponax ;  and  (however  Scaliger 
deduces  it  from  the  Hebrew)  affirmed  by  Pollux  to  be  of  Phrygian 
original ;  wv{<£i*-fo  is  of  the  same  descent,  and  expounded  by 
Sg*M/j>.  The  Carian  flute  was  likewise  used  on  these  occasions, 
whence  the  musicians  and  mourners  were  termed  K«g»«id,  and 
K«g<«i  p*<r*  is  a  funeral  song :  now  this  was  the  very  same  with 
that  used  by  the  Phrygians,  from  whom  Pollux  tells  us,  it  was 
first  conveyed  into  Caria  e.  I  shall  Qnly  mention  two  more ;  the 
first  is  the  Mysian  flute,  an  instrument  likewise  fit  for  sorrow ; 
hence  JEschylus  f : 

Km)  rip  •£•#•#*,  acVjCdj  r§  M«r«#* 
He  beats  his  breast,  and  sounds  the  Mysian  flute. 

The  last  is  the  Lydian  flute,  which,  as  Plutarch  reports  out  of 

«  Theb.  lib.  yi.  v.  120.  c  Lib.  iii. 

4  Hesychius*  f  Persia,  ejusque  Scholiastes,  ibid* 
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Aristoxenus,  was  first  applied  to  this  use  by  Olympus  at  Python's 
death  *. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  their  manner  of  Interring  and  Burning  the  Dead. 

It  would  be  needless  to  prove  that  both  interring  and  burning 
were  practised  by  the  Grecians  ;  yet  which  of  these  customs  has 
the  best  claim  to  antiquity,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  dispute.  But 
it  seems  probable,  that,  however  the  latter  Grecians  were  better 
affected  to  the  way  of  burning,  yet  the -custom  of  the  most  primi- 
tive ages  was  to  inter  their  dead.  It  is  plain  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever afterwards  addicted  to  burning,  used  interment  in  Cecrops'a 
reign,  if  any  credit  may  be  allowed  to  Cicero  * ;  and  the  scholiast 
upon  Homer i  positively  affirms,  that  interring  was  more  ancient 
than  burning,  which  he  reports  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
Hercules.  However,  it  appears  that  the  custom  of  burning  was 
received  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  both  then  and  afterwards  gene- 
rally practised  by  the  Grecians :  insomuch  that  when  Lucian  enu- 
merates the  various  methods  used  by  different  nations  in  disposing 
of  their  dead,  he  expressly  assigns  burning  to  Greece,  and  inter- 
ment to  the  Persians  >.  But  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if 
the  Grecians  in  the  ages  he  speaks  of  never  interred  their  dead,  or 
thought  it  unlawful  so  to  do  ;  but  only  that  the  other  custom  was 
more  generally  received  by  them.  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Piraedon, 
speaks  expressly  of  both  customs ;  and  it  appears  that  some  of 
them  looked  on  the  custom  of  burning  as  cruel  and  inhuman ; 
whence  a  poet  cited  by  Enstathius  k,  introduces  a  person  exclaim- 
ing against  it,  and  calling  out  npon  Prometheus  to  baste  to  his 
assistance,  and  ste^l,  if  possible,  from  mortals,  the  fire  he  bad 
given  them.  The  philosophers  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  it ;  those  who  thought  human  bodies  were  compounded  of 
water,  earth,  or  the  four  elements,  inclined  to  have  them  committed 
to  the  earth.  '  But  Heraclitus,  with  his  followers,  imagining  fire 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  affected  burning  :  for  every 
one  thought  it  the  most  reasonable  method,  and  most  agreeable  to 

*  De  Musics.  i  Iliad.  £.  k  Iliad.  L  p.  32. 

h  De  Legib.  lib.  u  j  De  JLuctu. 
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nature,  80  to  dispose  of  bodies,  as  they  might  soonest  be  reduced 
to  their  first  principles. 

Eustathius l  assigns  two  reasons  why  burning  came  to  be  of  so 
general  use  in  Greece :  the  first  ie,  because  bodies  were  thought  to 
be  unclean  after  the  soul's  departure,  and  therefore  were  purified 
by  fire ;  whence  Euripides  speaks  of  Cly  temnestra : 

m 

The  body '»  purify 'd  by  (ir*v— »- 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  sod!,  being  separated  from  the 
gross  and  unactive  matter,  wight  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight 
to  the  heavenly  mansions  B.  Wherefore  the  Indian  philosophers, 
out  of  impatience  to  expect  the  time  appointed  by  nature,  used  to 
consume  themselves  in  a  pile  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  so  loose 
their  souls  from  their  confinements.  A  remarkable  example  hereof 
we  have  in  Calanus,  who  followed  Alexander  out  of  India,  and 
finding  himself  indisposed,  obtained  that  king's  leave  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  his  distemper,  by  committing  himself  to  the  flames  *• 
Hercules  was  purified  from  die  dregs  of  earth  by  the  same  means, 
before  his  reception  into  heaven.  And  it  seem*  to  have  been  the 
common  opinion,  that  fire  was  an  admirable  expedient  to  refine 
the  celestial  part  of  man,  by  separating  from  it  ail  gross  and  cor* 
ruptible  matter,  with  the  impure  qualities  which  attend  it.  Thus 
Scylla,  being  slain  by  Hercules,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
rendered  immortal  by  her  father  Phorcys  • : 

If  mS0tf  ***$( 
•into  whose  stiffen'd  limbs 


Phorcys  by  quick 'ning  flames  new  life  faspir'J, 
And  rau'd  her  high  above  the  fears  of  death* 

The  piles  whereon  they  burnt  dead  bodies  were  called  *»{«/• 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  erected  in  any  constant  form,  or  to 
have  consisted  of  the  same  materials ;  these  being  varied  as  time 
and  place,  and  other  circumstances  required. 

The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  was  rarely 
burned  without  company;  for  besides  the  various  animals  they 
threw  upon  the  pile,  we  seldom  find  a  man  of  quality  consumed 
without  a  number  of  slaves  or  captives :  besides  these,  all  sorts  of 
precious  ointments  and  perfumes  were  poured  into  the  flames. 
Many  instances  of  this  nature  might  be  produced  out  of  the  an- 

I  Loco  citato.  n  Q,  Cortius. 

m  Quin  tiliamis  PecUun,  x.  °  Lycophron.  Cassaodr.  y.  44, 
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cient  poets :  but  I  shall  only  set  down  the  following  one  ont  of 
Homer's  description  of  Patroclus's  funeral p : 

*E»  St  *vpji  vr«ry  Nftgfc  &Uw,  ^/Mw  »«{• 
n«AJL«  3i  7f mi  ^*>«,  .J  «Xj'r«3«f  1X4XM9  fiif 
tl{i*4t  *v(hi  Tli^h  ci,  g  i/xQtxer  U  2*  2f«  <r«frwf 
Anrh  IXm  UiAmJ*  ?Ui/f  fHymifHt  A%tXX$vt 
*Eg  rihtf  U  MffoXiff  ■  ri#4  ft  3g«rA  r«Sy**<r«  tttiu 

JI(tf  Aigut  n\l**r  *i*9(mg  f*  Lua^gf  »«#  firm* 
£rr«/MMfr  imC«XAi  wag?,  itiy«A.«  t*m>x&** 
EvVmb  <r*y*  mvmmri  r^miri^ntf  xint  %***> 
K*l  fU9  rSh  MCmXXt  *vq  %v»  )«M»r<piiravr  • 
A*ftjMt  ft  T^Mm  fuymMjtmf  vtims  Irfcitf 
"Xmkttf  inlaw. 

Now  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain, 

JEIeap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain : 

A  hundred  fo6t  in  length,  a  hundred  wide 

The  growing  structure  spreads  on  every  side; 

High  on  the  top  the  manly  corpse  they  lay, 

And  well-fed  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay : 

Achilles  oover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead 

And  the  piTd  victims  round  the  body  spread ; 

Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil, 

Suspends  around,  low-bending  o*er  the  pile. 

Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan. 

Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown* 

Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  hjs  board, 

Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 

Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 

Sad  sacrifice !  twelve  Trojan  captives  felj.  fop*. 

The  reason  why  tjie  body  .was  covered  frith  the  fat  of  beasts  was, 
that  it  might  consume  the  sooner  4  ;  for  it  was  looked  on  as  a  sin- 
gular blessing  to  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes  ;  wherefore,  in  fu- 
nerals where  numbers  of  bodies  were  burnt  on  the  same  pile,  they 
were  so  disposed,  that  those  of  moist  constitutions,  and  easy  to  be 
inflamed,  being  proportioned  to  bodies  of  contrary  tempers,  should 
increase  the  vehemence  of  the  fire :  whence  Plutarch  r  and  Macro- 
bius9  have  observed,  that  for  ten  men  it  was  the  custom  to  put  in 
one  woman. 

Soldiers  usually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them  ;  wherefore  El- 

•penor  in  Homer  begs  this  favour  of  Ulysses c : 

> 

'AXXt  fu  ud*Kt)mt  rfo  ruJ^in  Jfrs*  fit  If  it. 
Let  all  the  arms  1  have,  be  with  me  burnt. 

It' seems  likewise  to  have  been  the  custom  for  jhe  garments  they 
had  worn  in  the  time  of  their  lives,  to  be  thrown  into  the  pile. 
Some  were  so  solicitous  about  this,  that  they  gave  orders  in  their 

P  IKad.  +'.  v.  164.  r  Sympos,  lib.  til  quxest  4. 

4  Eustothius.  •  Saturn,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

*  Odyss,  A',  v.  74. 
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last  wills  to  have  it  done :  and  the  Athenians  were,  as  in  all  other 
observances  which  related  any  way  to  religion,  so  in  this,  the 
most  profuse  of  all  the  Grecians ;  insomuch  that  some  of  their 
lawgivers  were  forced  to  restrain  them,  by  severe  penalties,  from 
defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.  Lycurgus 
allowed  nothing  to  be  buried  with  bodies  beside  one  red  garment, 
or,  at  the  most,  a  few  branches  of  olive  u ;  nor  these  neither,  ex- 
cept the  person  bail  been  eminent  for  virtue  and  fortitude.  Solon 
allowed  three  garments  and  one  o*  T.  At  Charonea,  those  that 
were  convicted  of  extravagance  at  funerals  were  punished  as  soft 
and  effeminate  by  the  censors  of  women  w.     • 

The  pile  was  lighted  by  some  of  the  dead  person's  nearest  rela- 
tions or  friends,  who  made  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  assist 
the  flames,  that  the  body  might  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes. 
Thus  Achilles,  having  fired  Patroclus's  pile,  intercedes  with  Bo- 
reas and  Zephyrus  to  fly  to  his  assistance  with  their  joint  forces2. 

Ovft  *v*n  Tla*p»X*\»miiT*  nhmmrn9 
%4  mhf  «XX*  iwrt  m-tU^xm  ft*  A;gAXf«y> 

TUXXk  ft  £  **irtm  XP***  *•*•'  Xtrmntnw 

'TXn  J  Ur*%&u*»  tum/uf**  ■ 
When  he  percerr'd  the  flames  t'  abate  their  force, 
Unable  to  consume  th*  unhappy  corpse, 
Some  distance  from  the  pile  the  hero  stands,    - 
The  golden  chalice  fills  his  royal  hands, 
And  there  to  Boreas  and  to  Zeph'rus  prayM, 
And  with  each  deity  solemn  qpv'nants  made, 
That  grateful  victims  should  their  altars  stain, 
And  choicest  offerings  load  the  joyful  fane, 
If  with  their  kinder  blasts  they'd  fan  the  fire, 
And  wjth  new  force  the  languid  flames  inspire, 
That  they  to  earth  the  corpse  might  soon  reduce.  h*  a* 

At  the  funerals  of  generals  and  great  officers,  the  soldiers,  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  solemn  procession  three  times 
round  the  pile,  to  express  their  respect  to  the  dead.  Thus  Ho- 
mer's Grecians  T : 

O)  ft  rtfs  «i(}  Hnpt  \v*r#x*f  fauriu  1r*wt 

Mupfur*- 

They  drive  their  horses  thrice  about  the  dead 

Lamenting',  j 

This  action  was  called  in  Greek  mtfwn,  in  Latin  decursh ;  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  poets.  Statius  has  elegantly  de- 
scribed it  in  his  poem  on  the  Theban  war  *  : 

«  Flutarchus  Lycurgo.  *  IKttd-  **';  ▼•  l*2-    „  „_  _, 

T  Idem.  SoW    ™Id*m.  ibidem.      "  XUad.  *'.  *  Lib.  tL  v.  215- 
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Tunc  septem  nvmero  turbos  (eeniemts  ukeque 
Surgit  eques,)  verrit  ducunt  imsignibus  ipei 
Grqjugenmregesf  tustrantque  ex  more  stnisiro 
Crbe  rogum,  et  ttantee  inclinant  pulverejsarnmas : 
Ter  curvos  egere  sinus,  iUisaque  telis 
Tela  sonant ;  quater  horrendum  pepuHrefragorem 
Arma,  quater  moUemfamuiarum  brachia  pkmctum. 

The  Grecian  princes  then  in  order  led 
Seven  equal  troops  to  purify  the  dead ; 
Around  the  pile  an  hundred  horsemen  ride 
With  arms  re  vers' d,  and  compass  every  side : 
They  fae'd  the  left  (for  so  the  rites  require,) 
'    Bent  with  the  dust,  the  names  no  more  aspire 
Thrice,  thus  dispos'd,  they  wheel'd  in  circles  round 
The  hallow'd  corse ;  their  clashing  weapons  sound. 
Four  timesjtbeir  arms  a  crash  tremendous  yield. 
And  female  shrieks  re-echo  thro*  the  field.  lewis. 

Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  decursion  the  motion  was 
towards  the  left  hand,  by  which  they  expressed  sorrow ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  motion  to  the  right  was  a  sign  of  joy.  Thus  the  same 
author 


i 


-hie  luctus  abater*,  nemque 


Funeris  auspictum  votes,  quanquam  omisw  smtit 
Fera^jubety  dextrogyro,  at  mbrantibus  fastis 
Sue  redeanL 

The  priest,  though  by  the  boding  signs  he  knew 

Some  dire  calamity  would  sure  ensue, 

Bids  them  their  anxious  -thoughts  m  while  sorbear. 

Their  pompous  grief,  and  bitter  passion  spare. 

And  moving  tow'rds  the  right  with  brandish'd  arms. 

Back  to  return.  it.  h. 

These  motions  were  accompanied  with  shouts  and  sound  of  trum- 
pets, as  we  learn  from  Valerius  Flacctis b : 

Inde  ter  armatos  Mvnyu  referenttbus  orbes 
Cencum  tremuSre  rogi,  ter  inhorrust  other 
Zuctificum  clangente  tuba^jeohteupremo 
Turn  damore  faces,     < 

Three  marches  round  the  pile  the  MinyiB  make, 

Their  weighty  strides  the  well-pil'd  structure  shake; 

Thrice  doleful  sounds  from  hollow  tubes  are  sent, 

The  clangour  wounds  the  troubled  firmament ; 

With  torches  next,  accompanied  with  shouts, 

They  light  the  pile.-  B»  H. 

Which  last  words  seem  to  intimate  the  decursion's  being  made 
before  the  pile  was  lighted,  whereas  it  appears  from  other  authors 
to  have  been  made  whilst  the  pile  was  burning.  Thus  Virgil  tells 
us  in  express  words  c : 

Ter  dream  aacauos  cincti  fulgentibus  armie 
Decurrere  rogog,  ter  mastumfuueris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  equu%  pJuiatusque  ere  dedere* 

■  Thebaid.  lib.  vi.  v.  221.  b  Argon,  lib.  uL  c  JEneid.  si.  v.  187. 
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Then  thrice  around  the  tinted  nifcathey  go, 

For  ancient  custom  had  ordaio/d  it  so. 

Thrice  hone  and  foot  about  the  fires  are  led, 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  the/  hail  the  dead  sktdik, 

During  the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  person's  friends 
stood  by  it,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon  the 
deceased.   Thus  Achilles  attended  all  night  at  Patroclus's  funeral4 : 

X#«rSy  U  «{ ***(*, lfc*»  lira*  ApfixwriXXrt,  ^ 

'  Onwt  lf9*tm/uiH  £«/uBAJf  #f  •,  lift  ft  y«r«v> 

All  n^ght,  divine  Achilles  does  attend 

At  the  sad  fun'ral  of  his  much-lov*d  friend  : 

A  golden  cup  be  bora,  that  wine  contain'd, 

Which  pouring  out,  the  glutted  pavement  stain'd; 

His  pious  ofTring  thus  the  hero  paid, 

Calling  upon  the  manes  of  the  dead*  =•  h. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  flames  had  ceased,  they 

extinguished  the  remains  of  the  fire  with  wine ;  which  being  done, 

they  collected  the  bones  and  ashes.    Thus  Homer  relates  of  the 

Trojans  at  Hector's  funeral c  : 

n«V«v9  fcivvn  1mr%i  xvps  /tin?  atoag  1*9tr* 
Ori«  ktutk  \iynr*  ***iytnrui  trmpi  rt. 

About  the  pile  the  thronging  people  came, 

And  with  black  wine  quencb'd  the  remaining  flame ; 

His  brothers  then,  and  friends,  eearch'd  ev'ijwhece, 

And  gather'd  up  his  snowy  bones  withjcare.  cokgexvz. 

From  which  words  it  appears,  that  this  office  was  performed  by 
near  relations :  to  which  practice  Tibullus  likewise  alludes : 


•No*  kic  «i»ai  mUert 


Qua  iegai  m  masto*  oats  perutta  *  mum. 

Nor  was  my  dear  indulgent  mother  by, 

Who  to  her  breast  my  mould'rrag  bones  would  lay. 

The  bones  were  sometime*  washed  with  wine,  and  (which  com- 
monly followed  washing)  anointed  with  oil.  Agamemnon  is  in- 
troduced by  Homer,  informing  Achilles  how  this  eeren^ny  has 
been  performed  to  him  f  ; 

T&Zh*  W  r«  kiye/tii  Xtra'  iff,  AXtXXl39 
Ofnf  h  kfitfinf  &  &x6$**t.  ■ 

But  when  the  flame  your  bo4y  had  consum'd, 
With  oils  and  odours  we  your  bones  perfum'd, 
And  waaVd  with  unnijxt  wine.— r— — 

Patrocks's  remains  were  inelosed  in  fat  * : 

d  Iliad,  +'.  ▼.  218.     e  Iliad.  ~  v.  791.     *  Odyss.  »'.  t.  71.     *  Iliad.  *'.  v.  252. 

oil 
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Then  weeping,  in  a  golden  urn,  with  lard 

Twice  lined,  they  placed  their  gentle  comrade's  bones* 

It  may  here  be  demanded,  how  the  relics  of  the  body  were  di** 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  beasts  and  men  burnt  with  it  ?  In  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  (omitting  those  groundless  stories  of  the  stone 
amiadtos,  and  Indian  hemp,  Which  could  not  be  consnmed  by 
fire),  I  shall  produce  two  instances,  whereby  it  appears  the  method 
they  took  to  effect  this,  was  by  placing  the  body  in  the  middle  of 
the  pile,  whereas  the  men  and  beasts  burnt  with  it  lay  on  the  sides. 
Thus  Achilles  tells  the  Grecians,  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  the 
remains  of  Patroclus  h : 

IIf«rff  /A*  rnmrk  vtvpcmtlt  rtf#*V  «7<fon  ttttf 
II«s«r,  •«***•*  %*%*%%  *vpt  fi&Mf  avrag  iirttrm 
Or*m  IIcr(i»XiM  Mtwttmhu  Xtymptt, 
KJ  \uvytytm9%nritt  tpppt&ia  ft  rirvwravr, 
'£»  fti*r}  ym^  tu*rs  om,  «»•)  7  &Xk*  &i*ixhr 
'Erxmrtf  »*W  Artful  tKWH  r%  £  «f}gtf. 

Ye  kings  and  princes  of  th'  Achaian  name, 

First  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 

With  sable  wine;  then,  (as  the  rites  direct) 

The  hero's  bones  with  carefol  view  select; 

Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 

Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye 

The  rest  around  the  margin  may  be  seen 

Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men.  ton, 

Achilleb's  bones  are  said  to  hare  been  distinguished  the  same 
Way1: 

A*  rin  *V{*«7)it  Anf  #££«-«?,  kirn  )*  am 
4>mnr  *{ff £•}•«*,  ir#*  b%  IrUurn  ifmm 
Ht,  AAA.'  Jm  yityurrt  krtpf  aft  fAf  Akktt 
Tvtxttwf  \fi\fumfj  iwA  (£otf9  fb  x)  7rWM^ 
1U)  *tuht  Ipmt  fniyhtt  xrmftbotn  *)  AkX$a 
Bmtif  Awmtt  «i«w  ri^i  tixvr  St  3*  Iti  fMft% 
P«rjf  vf  nfajwiiipfipiuf  Jit  f»*r«* 

When  the  remaining  flames  they'd  quench'd  with  wine, 

Which  were  the  hero's  bones  was  plainly  seen  ; 

Nor  like  the  rest  which  fell  his  sacrifice, 

But  of  a  larger  aud  gigantic  sise ; 

Nor  could  his  bones  be  with  the  vulgar  mix'd, 

Since  his  rich  corse  remote  from  them  was  fix'd ; 

The  captive  Trojans,  beasts;  and  noises  slain, 

Upon  the  out-works  of  the  pile  bad  lain, 

There  burnt  some  distance  from  the  nobler  dead, 

Who  on  the  middle  of  the  pile  was  laid.  B.  v. 

The  bones  thus  discovered,  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the  ashes 
which  lay  close  to  them ;  nor  does  it  appear  there  was  any  other 
way  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  the  men  from  common  ashes. 

■  Lot,  du  i  Quintal  Smynuttis,  Uh  iii.  r.  7S0, 
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The  bones  and  ashes  thus  collected,  were  reposited  in  urns  call- 
ed jutXinu  Qi*X*t9  *pmi,  Xapetxtf,  irUnxmt,  irs}#;giM,  *•{•),  8tC.  The 
matter  they  consisted  of  was  different,  either  wood,  stone,  earth, 
silver,  or  gold*  according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  When 
persons  of  eminent  virtue  died,  their  urns  were  srequently  adorned 
with  flowers  and  garlands  ;  but  the  general  custom  seems  to  have 
been  to  cover  them  with  cloths  till  they  were  deposited  in  the 
earth,  that  the  light  might  not  approach  them.  This  is  particu- 
larly remarked  in  Homer's  funeral,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Hector's 
bones1: 

an  urn  of  sold  was  brought, 
Wrmpp'd  in  son  purple  palls,  and  richly  wrought ; 
In  this  the  sacred  ashes  were  interr'd. 

The  same  ceremony  was  performed  towards  Patroclus's  urn  in  the 
preceding  Iliad : 

'£?  nXitiytt  ft  Sirrit  latf  XjcJ  mXv^cv. 

Within  the  tent  his  costly  urn  was  laid, 
And  over  it  a  linen  cloth  was  laid. 

Concerning  their  interment,  it  may  be  observed,  that  their  bodies! 
lay  in  their  coffins  with  the  faces  upwards,  it  being  thought  more 
proper,  and  perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  deceas- 
ed, to  have  their  faces  towards  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
g+ds,  and  fountain  of  light;  than  the  dark  mansions  of  the  infernal 
deities :  whence  Diogenes  the  cynic  being  asked  in  what  posture 
he  would  be  interred,  answered  •/*  *-{•*«*••*  with  my  face  down- 
wards ;  the  reason  of  which  being  demanded  of  him,  he  replied, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  world  would  be  turned  upside  down k ; 
which  answer  seems  designed  to  ridicule  the  Grecian  superstition 

in  this  point. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  the  heads  of  the  deceased  per- 
sons were  so  placed  in  the  grave,  that  they  might  look  towards 
the  rising  sun '.  Plutarch  informs  us,  indeed,  that  the  Megarensi- 
ans  placed  their  dead  towards  the  east ;  and  tho  Athenians,  whose 
custom  seems  herein  to  be  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
towards  the  west m ;  and  JElian,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Athenians* 
agrees  with  him°  :  but  it  roust  be  considered,  that  to  situate  the 
face  so  as  it  should  look  towards  the  rising  sun,  it  was  necessary 
the  head  should  lie  towards  the  west ;  whence  also  the  head  or 

J  Iliad.  A.  fine.  i  Thucydides  Scholiasts, 

k  Laertius  Diogenc.  fc    m  Solone. 

«  Var.  Hist  lib.  vii.  cap.  IS. 
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uppermost  part  of  the  -sepulchre,  being  to  face  tke  rising  sun,  was 
likewise  placed  at  the  west  end. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  the  Megarensiam  commonly  put  two,  three,  or  four  carcases 
into  the  same  sepulchre ;  but  at  Athens  one  sepulchre,  much  less 
one  coffin  or  urn,  seldom  contained  above  one  carcase0 ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  observed  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ; 
only  those  that  were  joined  by  near  relation  or  affection,  were  usual- 
ly buried  together,  it  being  thought  inhuman  to  part  those  in 
death,  whom  no  accidents  of  life  could  separate.  Many  examples 
of  this  nature  occur  in  ancient  writers ;  hence  Agathias's  epigram 
concerning  two  brothers,  twins : 

Two  brothers  lie  foterr'd  wishm  this  urn, 
Both  died  together,  as  together  born* 

Lovers  thought  this  no  small  accession  to  their  happiness :  Thisbe's 

last  request  was,  that  she  might  be  interred  with  Pyramus  p  : 

Hoc  tamen  ambontm  verbis  estate  rogati% 
0  multtmn  nmri  mens  itthuqme  parent**  i 
Utt  quae  certus  amor,  quos  kera  noviwmajunsit, 
Componi  tumado  nen  imrideatii  eodem. 

At  length,  our  thrice  unhappy  parents,  hear, 

And  grant  us  this  our  last  most  earnest  pray  V ; 

That  we,  whom  love  and  death  together  join'd, 

As  both  one  fate,  on%  common  tomb  may  find.  sl  h. 

Admetus  in  Euripides  declares  his  resolution  to  lie  in  the  same 
coffin  with  his  wife  Alcestis  q  : 

Close  by  thy  side  I'll  in  thy  urn  be  laid. 

Patroclus  appearing  after  death  to  Achilles,  begs  of  him  that  he 
would  reposit  his  bones  in  the  same  urn  he  designed  for  his  own  r : 
And  when  Achilles  was  dead,  we  find  the  Grecians  put  the  ashes 
of  his  friend  Antilochus  into  the  same  urn  with  his ;  but  those  of* 
Patroclus  were  not  only  reposited  in  the  same  vessel,  but  mingled 
together :  thus  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon  tells  him  at  their  meeting 
in  the  shades  below  • : 


*E»  «f  r«  mmrm  X$mi  mrUh  fatty  A^iXXift 

X*(h  T  Arr/%*,  rw  fax*  t?i#  *m-*rrm 
tin  MkXrn  Irdpn  farm  U*rp*k'»  yt  ******* 
Within  this  urn  your  sad  remains  are  laid, 
•Mist  with  the  bones  of  your  Patroclus  dead : 

Plutarchus  Solone.         P  Ovid.  Metam.  I? .  ▼.  154.  *  Aleeatid,  t.  W5. 

r  Iliad.  +'.  •  Odyss,  *  t.  7S. 
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• 

In  the  lame  urn  Antilochus  doth  lie, 

His  bones  not  mix'd  with  yours,  but  plac*d  hard  by ; 

For  much  you  did  fhat  worthy  chief  esteem, 

Only  Patroclus  was  preferr'd  to  him*  h.  m, 

Halcyone's  love  carried  her  still  farther ;  for  her  husband  Ceyx 
having  perished  in  a  tempest  at  sea,  she  comforts  herself  in  this, 
that  though  his  body  could  not  be  found,  yet  their  names  should 
be  inscribed  upon  the  same  monument,  ~and,  as  it  were,  embrace 
each  other ' : 


•Crudelior  ipso 


Sit  nihi  mens  pelago,  si  vilam  duoere  nitar 
Longius,  et  tanto  jmgnem  superesee  dolori. 
Sed  neque  pugnmbo,  nee  tet  miserandet  reUnqnmm  § 
En  tibi  nunc  saltern  veniam  comes,  inque  sepukhroy 
Si  ««•  uma,  tamenjunget  nos  Utera%  si  non 
Ossibus  etas  mats,  at  nomen  nomine  tangam. 

But  I  more  cruel  than  the  sea  shou'd  be, 

Cou'd  I  haw  thoughts  to  M*e  depriVd  of  thee? 

Cou'd  I  but  dare  to  struggle  with  my  pain, 

And  fondly  hope  behind  thee  to  remain ; 

Ah  !  no,  dear  Ceyx,  I'll  not  leave  thee  so, 

I'll  not  contend  with  my  too  pressing  woe, 

Where'er  you  lead,  Halcyone  will  go : 

And  now  at  length,  my  dearest  lord,  I  come, 

And  though  we  are  deny'd  one  common  tomb* 

Though  in  one  urn  our  ashes  be  not  laid. 

On  the  same  marbk  shall  our  name*  be  read: 

In  am'rous  folds  the  circ'ling  words  shall  join, 

And  shew  how  much  I  lov'd,  how  you  was  only  mine.         &  h, 


CHAP,  VII. 

Of  their  Sepulchres,  Monuments,  Cenotaphia.  S$c. 

A  he  primitive  Grecians  were  buried  in  places  prepared  for  that 


purpose  in  their  own  houses  *.  The  Tbebaos  had  once  a  law, 
that  no  person  should  build  an  house  without  providing  a  repo- 
sitory for  his  dead.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  frequent,  even  in 
later  ages,  to  tmry  wkhki  their  cities ;  the  most  public  and  fre- 
quented places  whereof  seem  to  have  been  best  stored  with  monu- 
ments :  but  this  was  a  favour  not  ordinarily  granted,  except  to 
men  of  great  worth,  and  public  benefactors ;  to  such  as  had  raised 
themselves  above  the  common  level,  and  were  examples  of  virtue 
to  succeeding  ages,  or  had  deserved,  by  some  eminent  service,  to 

lifettm.iiv.701.  •  Plato  Minoe. 
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have  their  memories  honoured  by  posterity.  The  Magnesians1 
raised  a  sepulchre  for  Themistocles  in  the  midst  of  their  forum  T  ; 
Euphron  had  the  same  honour  at  Corinth  w ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  common  for  colonies  to  have  buried  their  leaders,  under  whose 
conduct  they  possessed  themselves  of  new  habitations,  in  the  midst 
of  their  cities  *. 

Temples  were  sometimes  made  repositories  for  the  dead,  where- 
of the  primitive  ages  afford  us  many  instances ;  insomuch  that  some 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead  were  the 
first  cause  of  erecting  temples'.  Nor  were  later  times  wholly  void 
of  such  examples,  for  the  Platsans  are  said  to  have  buried  Euclides 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  Euclea,  for  his  pious  labour,  in  going  a 
thousand  stadia  in  one  day  to  fetch  some  of  the  hallowed  Are  from 
Delphi  *  :  from  which,  with  many  other  instances,  it  appears  that 
this  was  looked  on  as  a  very  great  favour,  and  granted  as  a  reward 
to  public  services.  Sometimes  it  was  desired  for  protection,  as  we 
learn  from  Medea's  case,  who  interred  her  two  sons  in  Juno  Acrea's 
temple,  to  secure  them  from  the  malice  of  her  enemies  *,  as  hath 
been  already  observed. 

But  the  general  custom,  in  later  ages  especially,  was  to  bury 
.  (heir  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  highways  :  which 
seems  to  be  done,  either  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  noisome 
smells  wherewith  graves  might  infect  their  cities,  or  to  prevent  tlje 
danger  their  houses  were  exposed  to,  when  funeral  piles  were  set  ou 
fire :  or  it  may  be,  to  fill  the  minds  of  travellers  with  the  thoughts 
of  mortality ;  or  to  excite  themselves  to  encounter  any  dangers,  ra- 
ther than  permit  an  enemy  to  approach  their  walls,  and  despoil  the 
monuments,  or  disturb  the  peace,  of  the  dead.  Lastly,  (to  trouble 
you  with  no  more  different  opinions,)  others  think  it  most  proba- 
ble, that  this  custom  was  first  introduced  by  a  fear  of  contracting 
pollution  from  the  dead,  of  which  I  have  already  treated  in  a  fore- 
going chapter. 

But  Lycurgus,  as  in  most  of  his  institutions,  so  herein  too  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  lawgivers ;  for,  to  cut  off  the 
superstition  of  burying~places,  be  allowed  his  Lacedaemonians  to . 
bury  their  dead  within  their  city,  and  even  round  about  their 
temples*  to  the  end  their  youth,  by  being  used  to  such  spectacles, 
might  not  be  afraid  to  see  a  dead  body ;  and  withal,  to  rid  them 

*  Plutarchus  Themistocle.  f  Vide  Archaolog.  nost  lib*  ii  cap.  2. 

w  Xenophon.  'EXXnnm,  lib.  tit  *  Plutarchus  Aristide. 

x  Pindari  Scholiast*.  *  Euripid.  Med.  v.  1976. 
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of  die  conceit,  that  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  tread  upon'  a  grave,  would 
defile  a  man  b. 

Every  family  was  wont  to  have  their  proper  burying-place ;  to 
be  deprived  whereof,  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  could  befal  them ;  wherefore,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  resolved  to  conquer  the  Messenians,  or  lose  all  their  lives  in 
the  attempt,  we  read  that  they  bound  tickets  to  their  right  arms, 
containing  their  own  and  their  fathers  names ;  that  if  all  should 
perish  in  the  battle,  and  their  bodies  be  so  mangled  as  not  to  be 
distinguished,  those  notes  might  certify  what  family  they  belonged 
to,  that  so  they  might  be  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances- 
tors c.  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  had  the  same  custom ;  whence 
(to  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  more)  there  being  a  law, 
that  such  as  preserved  not  their  inheritance,  should  be  deprived 
of  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers.  Democritus  having  spent  his 
estate  in  the  study  of  pfaildsopy,  was  in  datger  of  incurring  that 
penalty  d. 

The  common  graves  of  primitive  Greece  were  nothing  but  ca- 
verns dug  in  the  earth  c,  and  called  wr«y«j« ;  but  those  of  later  ages 
were  more  curiously  wrought ;  they  were1  commonly  paved  with 
•tone,  had  arches  built  over  them,  and  were  adorned  with  no  less 
art  and  care  than  the  houses  of  the  living,  insomuch  that  mourners 
commonly  retired  into  the  vaults  of  the  dead,  and  there  lamented 
over  their  relations  for  many  days  and  nights  together,  as  appears 
from  Petronius's  story  of  the  Epbestati  matron. 

Kings  and  great  men  were  anciently  buried  in  mountains,  or  at 
the  feet  of  them f .  Thus  Aventiuus  Sylvius  was  interred  in  the  hill 
which  received  its  name  from  him  g.  Virgil  reports  the  same  of 
Dercennus  h : 


-fitk  higeiu  mo***  mk  ati* 


Regit  Dercenni  terrcno  ex  aggere  bustvm. 

A  tomb  beneath  a  mighty  mount  they  rear*d 
For  king  Dercennus. 

Whence  likewise  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a  mount  upon  the 
graves  of  great  persons,  which  Lucan  has  thus  expressed,  speaking 
of  the  Egyptians  *. 

£t  regum  eiuerei  extructo  monte  quiescunL 
Beneath  a  mount  their  monarch's  ashes  rest 

b  Flutarchus  Lyciirgft.  f  Serrhis.  JEn.  xi 

c  Justinus.  lib.  iii.  S  Aurelius  de  Orig.  Gent  Rotnaji, 

d  Laertius  DemocrHo.  *  Loc.  cit 

c  Etymologic!  Auctor.  y,  tyx.  I  lis.  riii. 
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This  consisted  sometimes  of  stone;  whence  Tliesens  in  Euripides 
tells  Hercules,  the  Athenians  would  honour  his  corpse 

^^^^^^^nrWIWIIwl   W^    PKwTrWemnPeweVa<i 

With  high-built  monuments  of  stone*— — — 

But  the  common  materials  were  nothing  but  earth ;  whence  it  is 

usually  called  gayus.    Thus  Euripides  * : 

The  mount  which  o'er  Achilles*  tomb  was  rais'd. 

To  cast  it  up,  Homer  calls  %„„  ^^,  speaking  of  Hector's  tomb  k : 

XlWMrtf  *Stt  riy**,  vaXn  nil* 

Having  a  tomb  of  earth  rais'd  o'er  his  grave, 
They  all  departed. 

The  same  words  he  had  used  before  in  the  description  of  Patro- 
clus's  funeral  *.    Antipater  terms  it  ^wwr***  rtif  •»• 

Under  this  sordid  tomb  doth  Priam  rest. 
Not  that  his  worth  did  not  deserve  the  best. 
But  because  this  by  enemies  was  drest— 

It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  more  general  names  of  •»/«£?«<, 
tySrttt,  &c.    Thus  Euripides : 

■       Merig  \\iyn*  riff* 
O'er  my  dead  mother's  corpse  a  tomb  I  rais'd. 

The  author  of  the  following  epigram  has  such  another  expres- 
sion0: 

Kit*  TMJ99  9yp$t0B9T$* 

What  care  and  lore  the  nymphs  to  Hesiod  abew'd  ? 

At  their  own  fountains  in  the  Locrian  wood 

They  bath'd  his  lifeless  corpse,  and  o'er  it  rear'd  a  tomb. 

Whence  die  Latin  tumulus,  which  in  its  proper  sense  imports  no 
more  than  a  hillock,  came  to  signify  a  grave. 

Whatever  the  materials  were,  they  were  usually  laid  together  with 
care  and  art:  thus  Homer  witaesseth  of  Patroclus's  tomb  ° : 

TjgNwrawf  ft  nfuh  &tfui\M  rt  wpCJXmr* 
Apft  srvpK  «T#«{  ft  %»rb  \r)  yeumt  1%timr. 

That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire, 

And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  toe  pyre ; 

High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed, 

Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.  rope. 

Where  by  btfiuXut  some  understand  the  lorica,  or  inclosed  ground 
round  the  grave,  sometimes  termed  by  the  metaphorical  names  of 
fyy*0?>  yd™,  &c.  and  called  by  Pausanias  in^xoJo^  and  xp*U>  by 
others  roan,  &c. :  for  the  ancient  pr*/tt*«  were  composed  of  two 


J  Hecuba.  m  Antholog.  Epiflr.  lib.  cit.  **  1&*** 

k  Iliad.  ».  fine,  n  Antholog.  lib.  ui  «j  *«*r«r« 

l  Iliad.  f.  •  Iliad.  *' T 
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parts ;  one  was  the  grave  or  tomb,  which  was  likewise  termed  pnr 
ftu4t  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  known  by  several  other 
names,  mostly  taken  from  its  form,  as  rsniAauw,  nipC**,  8tc.  The 
second  part  was  die  ground  surrounding  the  grave,  which  was 
fenced  about  with  pales  or  walls,  but  usually  open  at  the  top,  and 
therefore  sometimes  called  v*r«/^o.  Tombs  of  stone  were  polish- 
ed and  adorned  with  greater  art:  whence  there  is  so  frequent  men- 
tion of  gir«i  t*?«i. 

And  see  the  polisb'd  tomb. 

And  again*  : 


-upon  the  polish'd  tomb. 


The  ornaments  wherewith  sepulchres  were  beautified,  were  nu- 
merous. Pillars  of  stone  were  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  Idas' 8  striking  Pollux  with  a  pillar  broken  from  his  grand- 
father Amyclas's  monument r : 

Ty  ft  hwrifm  fri 
TlXnyn*  ktmpGkt  Mftif  \yufr4rtrmt 

Idas  shall  Pollux  with  a  pillar  strike, 

A  pillar  from  the  hallow* d  monument  torn. 

Of  Amyclm. 

Pindar  calls  it  «y«V  «/)«•  frh  *irpf  %  and  Theocritus  takes  no* 
tice  of  the  same  accident  t. 

The  pillars  were  termed  r?A«i,  and  frequently  contained  inscrip- 
tions declaring  the  family,  virtues,  and  whatever  was  remarkable 
in  the  deceased ;  which  were  commonly  described  in  verses.  The 
Sicyonians  had  no  such  inscriptions  u.  Lycurgus  also  would  by 
no  means  allow  of  talkative  grave-stones,  nor  suffer  so  much  as 
the  names  to  be  inscribed,  but  only  of  such  men  who  died  in  the 
wars,  or  women  in  child-bed T.  Nor  was  it  unusual  at  other 
places  to  omit  the  names  of  the  deceased,  writing  instead  of  them 
some  moral  aphorism,  or  short  exhortation  to  the  living,  such  as 
this: 

TOTS  ATAOOTX  XAI  8AN0NTAS  ETEPTETEIN  AEL 
The  virtuous  even  when  dead  ought  to  be  respected. 

Beside  this,  especially  when  there  was  no  inscription,  they 
commonly  added  the  dead  man's  effigies,  or  some  other  resem- 
blance pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  signifying  his  temper, 
studies,  employment,  or  condition.    Virgins  had  commonly  the 

'  P  Euriptd.  Alcest  ▼.  836.  *  Kemeon.  od.  ju  *  Dioscuri*. 

4  Idem  Helen.  ▼.  993.  »  Pausanius  Corinthiacb. 

r  Lycophran.  Catsandr.  ▼,  557.  T  Plutarchus  Ljcurgo, 
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/ynage  of  a  maid  .with  a  vessel  of  water  upon  tWrir  tombs  w  ;  the 
former  to  represent  the  deceased,  the  latter  to  denote  a  custom 
the  young  men  had  of  carrying  water  to  the  sepulchres  of  unmar- 
ried maids.  A  careful  housekeeper  was  represented  by  such  fi- 
gures as  are  petitioned  in  the  following  epigram  of  Antipater  oport 
Lysidice ; 

Mont*  vit  *»,  rif  M  tmXtirtlt  «*(«-{«,  - 

*  Tk  fib  mnyppUxi  /u  wvr  &pet  vvxrtpt  jgwf  • 
Am«  V  ttlHarm  Mtfuvro*  ipU%«99 

Ov  XmXit,  &XXk  xmJJSn  f/wrXut  «r*g<Jff>* 

I've  often  ask'd,  tell  me,  Lysidice,  ?\ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  imag'ry  ; 

What  mean  these  curious  figures  round  thy  tomb  ? 

What  are  they  all  design'd  for,  and  by  whom  ? 

.'  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  first  that  bird  of  night 

Shews  how  I  us*d  to  spin  by  candle-light : 

That  well-carv'd  bridle  on  the  side  is  meant 

My  well-rul'd  family  tp  represent : 

My  peaceful  temper1  next  the  muzzle  shews, 

That  I  no  scold  or  busy  tatler  wai*  .  9.  h. 

Diogenes  the  cynic  had  a  dog  engraven  upon  his  monument,  to 
denote  the  temper  of  his  sect,  or  his  own.     lsocrates's  tomb  was 
adorned  with  the  image  of  a  siren ;  Archimedes's  with  a  sphere 
and  cylinder :  whereby  the  charming  eloquence  of  the  former, 
and  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  latter,  were  signified.     Nor 
was  it  unusual  to  fix  upon  graves  the  instruments  which  the  de- 
ceased had  used*    The  graves  of  soldiers  were  distinguished  by 
their  weapons ;  those  of  mariners  by  their  oars ;  and,  in  short, 
the  tools  of  every  art  and  profession  accompanied  their  masters, 
and  remained  as  monuments  to  preserve  their  memory.     Hence 
Elpenor  is  introduced  by  Homer  *  begging  of  Ulysses  to  fix  the 
oar  he  used  to  row  with  upon  his  tomb,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served y.    JEneas  in  Virgil  performs  the  like  office  to  his  trumpeter 
Misenus  *. 

These,  with  many  other  ceremonies,  were  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  whence  their  graves  were  termed 
riftartt,  pfnpu*,  ftrn/n*T*,  8cc.  Agamemnon  reckons  it  a  great  hap. 
piness  to  Achilles,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  monument,  which 
would  continue  his  name  to  posterity  *  : 

"OA.&S,  TLnX'ui  wi,  $tut  irm*tX'  A^AXiy, 
•Of  dfifi t  if  Tplfi  &C— 

O  son  of  Peleus,  greater  than  mankind, . 
Thus  Agamemnon's  kingly  shade  rejoin'd 

w  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  *  JEneid.  iv. 

*Odyss.x'v.  75.  •  Odyss. «, ▼.  Z€. 

t  Lty.iii.cAp.xip.114. 

1 
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Thrice  happy  thou  I  to  press  the  martial  plain, 

Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in1  thy  quarrel  slain*  for*. 

And  afterwards  : 

■  ftiyat  £  kpvfun*  ruftGtt 
XtUMfstv  A^yeittt  hps  f^etrtt  **XP**&*9 
Axrjf  M  *{*x**9  **'  ******  'Ekkn**nT^ 

Ttut  «i  tm  yiyman%  £  •?  furitrMt  trwrcu. 

Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 

Thy  destin'd  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound : 

High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise, 

That  wide  th'  extended  Hellespont  surreys ; 

Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast 

May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  thy  mighty  ghost.        ion. 

But  later  ages  grew  so  extravagant  in  these  structures,  that  their 
lawgivers  were  forced  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  by  inflicting  se- 
vere penalties  upon  such  as  exceeded  their  prescriptions*  Solon, 
id  particular,  is  reported  to  have  ordered  that  no  statues  of  Mer* . 
cury  (as  had  been  customary,  because  Mercury  was  an  infernal  god,) 
or  arched  roofs,  should  be  made  in  the  Athenian  monuments!  ami 
that  they  should  never  be  greater  than  ten  men  were  able  to  erect 
in  three  days ;  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  enacted  a  law,  that  not 
above  one  pillar,  arid  that  not  exceeding  three  cubits  in  height, 
should  be  placed  upon  any  monument  h. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  their  customs  of  praying  for 
their  friends,  and  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  the  earth  might  lie 
light  upon  them ;  for  their  enemies,  and  all  wicked  men,  that  it 
might  press  heavy  upon  them ;  for  they  thought  the  ghosts  that  still 
haunted  their  shrouds,  and  were  in  love  with  their  former  habita- 
tions, had  a  very  acute  sense  of  all  the  accidents  which  befel  their 
bodies  :  hence  the  chorus  prays  for  Alcestis  c: 

Kifa  ft 
ISJin  Wm$m  *i*ett9  y&tmu 

I  wish  the  earth  may  fall  upon  you  light. 

Menelaus  is  introduced  by  the  same  poetd,  arming  himself  against 
death  by  this  consideration,  that  the  gods  took  care  that  such  who 
died  with  honour  should  have  no  sense  of  any  pressure  from  the 
earth,  whereas  cowards  should  be  crushed  under  it : 


•si  y£{  tlfn  0*  9i«}  *?$•), 


Kaxuf  ¥  ty  y^u*  rt£i«v  IfACmkkatrt  yns* 

For  if  the  gods  (and  sure  they  all  things  know) 
Have  due  regard  for  mortals  here  below, 

» 

b  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  d  Helen,  v.  857.   Senec.  Hippolyt. 

c  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  462.  fine. 
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They  wiH  not,  cannot  safer  those  that 
By  a  too  pow'rful  conquering  enemy, 
If  they  with  courage  have  raaintain'd  their  post, 
And  for  the  public  good  their  lives  have  lost. 
<  To  be  o'erburden'd  with  the  heavy  weight 

Of  earth ;  but  such  as  stand  aghast  at  fate, 
Base  dastard  souls,  that  shrink  at  every  blow, 
Nor  dare  to  look  on  a  prevailing  foe ; 
These  shall  (nor  is  th#  punishment  unjust) 
Be  crush'd  and  burden'd  by  oppressive  dust  ■.  k. 

Tijeseus  prays  this  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  wicked  Phae- 
dra c  : 


■ittam  terra  defosaam  premat, 


Gravuque  ieilus  impio  eapiti 

^nd  may  the  earth  that  is  upon  her  laid, 

Lie  heavy  on  her  corse,  and  crush  her  impious  head* 

Ammianus  has  ingeniously  inverted  this  order  in  the  following  epi- 
gram f : 

Efn  r«  »«r«  yms  «a*f*  xitis  Wxeg)  Nfcggs  , 

Off*  n  fm%mg  igif ww«  xvttf, 

Which  Martial  trarsiaies  thus*  : 

Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  mollique  tegarit  arena, 
Ne  tua  turn  potsint,  enure  mm  amea. 

Let  there  be  one,  who  lighter  dust,  or  sand 
Shall  sprinkle  o'er  your  corse  with  sparing  hand^ 
So  to  the  dogs  you'll  be  an  easy  prey. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  monuments  erected  in  hononr  of  the  dead* 
but  not  containing  any  of  their  remains,  and  thence  called  *fr«tW- 

Of  these  there  were  two  sorts :  one  was  erected  to  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  honoured  with  funeral  rites  m  another  place ;  of 
which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  Pausanias  b,  who  speaks  of  such 
honorary  tombs  dedicated  to  Euripides,  Aristomenes,  Achilles,  Da* 
meon,  Tiresias,  &c. 

The  second  sort  was  erected  for  those  that  had  never  obtained 
a  just  funeral;  for  the  ancients  were  possessed  with  an  opinion, 
that  the  ghosts  of  men  unburied  could  have  no  admittance  into 
the  blessed  regions,  but  were  forced  to  wander  in  misery  one  hun- 
dred years ;  and  that  when  any  man  had  perished  in  the  sea,  or  any 
other  place  where  his  carcase  could  not  be  found,  the  only  method 
of  giving  him  repose  was  to  erect  a  sepulchre,  and  by  repeating 
three  times,  with  a  loud  voice  the  name  of  the  deceased,  to  call  his 
ghost  to  the  habitation  prepared  for  it ;  which  action  was  termed 

Seneca.  a  Attiris,  Mtawmirit,  Eliac.  0'.  Bcs* 

OtlCUt 


f  Antholog.  lib.  ii.  tit  •»#  <rtv«gsf« 

5  Lib.  ix.  Epitaph.  Philsen. 
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This  practice  seems  to'  have  been  very  ancient :  Pelias  is  intro- 
duced in  Pindar  b,  telling  Jason  he  must  recal  the  soul  of  Phryxus, 
who  died  in  Colchis,  into  his  native  country.  iEneas  in  Virgil 
performs  the  same  office  to  Deirjfaobus l : 

Tunc  egotaet  tumulut*  Rhetteo  in  liUore  inanem 
Ceu*tUuiy  tt  magna  mane*  tar  voce  uocavL 

Thy  tomb  I  rear'd  on  tbe  Rbortean  coast, 
And  thrice  aloud  call'd  on  thy  wand'ring  ghost 

Ausonius  has  elegantly  described,  and  assigned  the  reason  of  this 
custom  ) ; 

Hoc  satis  et  tumults,  satis  et  teUuris  egenisi 

Voce  cUre  animas  funeris  instar  habet .» 
Gaudent  eompontj  eineres  sua  nomsna  did; 

Frontibus  hoc  scriptis  et  monumentajubent: 
IUe  etiam  nuesli  cut  defiut  uma  sepulckri, 

Nomine  ter  dscto  pene  sepultus  erit. 

Small  is  the  privilege  tb«  nxdmry'd  erare, 

No  grave,  or  decent  burial  they  have ; 

Only  instead  of  pompous  funeral, 

Aloud  upon  their  wandering  ghosts  we  call ; 

Tliis  they  command,  with  this  ther  most  are  pleas'd, 

And  empty  mon'ments  with  inscriptions  rais'd: 

For  be,  whose  manes  hare  been  so  recail'd, 

Though  his  dead  corpse  of  fit  interment  fail'd, 

Is  nigb  a*  happy,  and  as  fully  blest* 

As  he  whose  bones  beneath  a  tomb-atone  rest.  «.  h. 

Many  other  instances  of  tbia  nature  may  be  met  with  in  tbe 
poets*  The  sign  whereby  honorary  sepulchre*  were  distinguished 
from  others  was  commonly  i»g/sr,  or  a  wreck  of  a  ship,  to  signify 
tbe  decease  of  that  person  in  some  foreign  country. 

It  maybe  expected  that  I  should  add  something  concerning  tbe 
sacredness  of  sepulchres ;  these,  with  all  other  tbmgs  belonging  to 
the  dead,  were  had  m  so  great  esteem,  that  to  deface,  or  any  way 
violate  them,  was  a  crime  no  less  than  sacrilege,  and  thought  to 
entail  certain  ruin  upon  all  persons  goilty  of  k*  £xamples  of  this 
nature  are  too  common  to  be  enamerated  in  this  place,  wherefore 
I  shall  only  set  down  that  of  idaty  wfaoy  upon  breaking  one  of  the 
pillars  in  Amphareus's  sepulchre,  was  immediately  thunderstruck 
by  Jupiter  *:  - 

*H  y&t  tU  raK*f  Af  apt*  ZJarigvscv.  * 

M»XA.«  MMftyvnr**  /3«X«»  rffrfgw  ^nnm" 
AXXa  Ztvj  Ira/titM,  £i{«i»  ei  •*  intaXt  murk* 
Maytmpt  mMf  U  f JU?<?  nrtyXtfr  ni{av»f. 

For,  to  revenge  fiui'n  Lynceus*  hasty  doom. 
He  tore  a  pillar  from  the  sacred  tomb, 

b  Pythionic.  Od.  ir,  J  Prssftt  Parentalium. 

i  iEneid.  tL  y.  505.  k  Theocri*.  IdylL  «C.  ▼.  201, 
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To  dart  at  Castor,  dreadfully  he  stood, 

The  fierce  revenger  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 

Jotc  interpos'd,  and  by  his  jftrict  command 

Swift  lightning  struck  the  marble  from  his  band ; 

He  strove  to  reach  it,  buthfe  soul  was  fir'd, 

He  fell,  and  in  no  common  destiny  expir'd.  cssictf. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  cenotophia  had  the  same 
ligious  regard  which  was  paid  to  the  sepulchres  where  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  were  reposited  :  for  the  resolution  hereof,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  such  of  them  as  were  only  erected  for  the  honour  of 
the  dead,  were  not  held  so  sacred  as  to  call  for  any  judgment  upon 
such  as  profaned  them ;  but  the  rest,  wherein  ghosts  were  thought 
to  reside,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  condition  with  sepulchres, 
the  want  whereof  they  were  designed  to  supply. 


CHAP.  Vltl 

Of  their  Funeral  Orations,  Games,  Lustrations,  Entertainments, 
Consecrations,  and  other  Honours  oftlie  dead,  &c. 

Before  the  company  departed  from  the  sepulchre,  they  were 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  panegyric  upon  the  dead  person. 
Such  of  the  Athenians  as  died  in  war,  had  an  oration  solemnly 
pronounced  by.  a  person  appointed  by  the  public  magistrate, 
which  was  constantly  repeated  upon  the  anniversary-day*.  These 
customs  were  not  very  ancient,  being  first  introduced  by  Solon, 
or  (as  some  say)  by  Pericles,  but  were  generally  received,  not  in 
Greece  only,  but  at  Rome.  It  was  thought  no  small  accession  to 
the  happiness  of  the  deceased  to  be  eloquently  commended; 
whence  we  find  Pliny  completing  his  account  of  Virginius  Rufus's 
felicity  in  this*  that  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  totigues  of  that  age*. 

It  was  farther  customary  for  persons  of  quality  to  institute 
games,  with  all  sorts  of  exercises,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable;  this  practice  was  generally  received,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  :  Miltiades's  funeral  in  He- 
rodotus, Brasidas's  in  Thucydides,  Timoleon's  in  Plutarch,  with 
many  others,  afford  examples  hereof.  Nor  was  it  a  custom  of 
later  ages,  but  very  common  in  the  primitive  times :  Patroclus's 

l  Cicero  d*  Orat.  ;«  tib.  &  Ep.  1. 
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funeral  games  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  Homer's  Iliads  % 
and  Agamemnon's  ghost  is  introduced  by  the  same  poet,  telling 
the  ghost  oT  Achilles,  that  he  had  been  a  spectator  at  great  num- 
bers of  such  solemnities  ° : 

©5*1  f*i*f  I*  kymt  ifirftven  A%mti*r 

"H&f  ftXt  *ck'wt  r*Pf  &£{£*  mtnCiXtira 

'H*ww,  art  nit  *vr  uwftiftif*  pmrtXnH 

%tmvrrm*  n  mm,  g  iwirrvmrm  itfXm' 

"AAA*  x«  »«mi  ftmXttm  itin  Wttfaia  fy/K?, 

CV  Wi  0t  uavitnxi  9Ut  vifUMfcAAi'  MttXd  * 

Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims' 

Heroic  prizes  and  eiequial  games ; 

The  Gods  assented ;  and  around  thee  lay    • 

Rich  spoils  and  gifts  thatblas*d  against  the  day. 

Oft  have  I  seen,  with  solemn  funeral  games 

Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames ; 

But  strength  of  youth  or  valour  of  the  brave  . 

With  nobler  contest  ne'er  renown'd  a  grave; 

Such  were  the  games  by  aaure  Thetis  given.  fb*K 

In  the  age  before,  we  find  Oedipns's  funeral  solemnized  with 
sports,  and  Hercules  is  said  to  have  celebrated  games  at  the  death 
of  Pelops  p.  The  first  that  had  this  honour  was  Azau,  the  son  of 
Areas,  the  father  of  the  Arcadians,  whose  funeral,  as  Paosaoias  re- 
ports q,  was  celebrated  with  horse-races.  The  prizes  were  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and  magnificence 
of  the  person  that  celebrated  them.  The  garlands  given  to  victors 
were  usually  of  parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some  parti- 
cular relation  to  the  dead,  as  being  feigned  to  spring  out  of  Ar- 
chemorus's  blood ;  whence  it  became  the  crown  of  conquerors  in 
the  Nemean  games,  which  were  first  instituted  at  his  funeral r. 

It  was  a  general  opinion,  that  dead  bodies  polluted  all  things 
about  them :  this  occasioned  purifying  after  funerals,  which  Vir- 
gil has  thus  described  • : 

Idem  ter  tociot  pura  drcuntxdti  undo, 
Spargens  rore  few,  ct  raviof elicit  oliv* 
Lmtravitque  vtrot,     ■ 

Then  Chorinseus  took  the  charge  to  plait 

The  bones  selected  in  h  brasen  vtee  i 

A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands,  ' 

tie  mov'd  around  and  purified  the  bands.  Mtt. 

Several  Other  ways  of  purification  may  be  met  with,  but  these  con- 
taining nothing  peculiar  to  funerals,  and  being  described  in  one 
of  the  preceding  books,  have  no  claim  to  any  mention  in  this 
place.    Till  this  purification  was  accomplished,  the  polluted  per- 

°  Iliad.  1^'.  °  Odyss.  «.  v.  85.  r  Vid«  Archaolog.  nostr.  lib.  ii.  cap, 

P  Dionysius  Haticarnass.  lib.  v.  penult,  et  ult. 

*  Arcadia's.  •  Mneid.  lib.  vi.  v.  229. 
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son  could  not  enter  into  -the  temples,  or  communicate  at  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  :  whence  Iphigenia  speaks  the  following  words 
concerning  Diana c :  * 

Tk  rn<  Si  5  ft  p&ptfrfim  tiQif/uvrx, 
'Hris>  fiprm*  pUt  th  rig  l^ffw  ffar» 
-H  g  X«£«*f  3  »!•{•  Sty}  X9{*9* 
B*p£t  kr&fyy  porupt  in  ny*fum> 

These  false  roles  of  the  Goddess  much  I  blame: 

Whoe'er  of  mortals  is  wish  slaughter  stain'd, 

Or  hath  at  child-birth  given  assisting  hands, 

Or  cbanc*d  to  touch  aught  dead,  she  at  impure 

Drives  from  her  altars.  rorrnu 

Nor  was  it  Diana  alone,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  that  had  such 
an  aversion  to  these  pollutions,  but  the  rest  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses were  of  the  same  temper.  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  concern- 
ing the  Syrian  goddess,  tells,  that  when  any  person  had  seen  a 
corpse,  he  was  not  admitted  into  her  temple  till  the  day  following, 
and  not  then,  except  be  had  first  purified  himself;  and  the  gene- 
ral use  of  this  custom  u  shews,  that  the  rest  of  the  celestial  beings 
were  equally  afraid  of  defilement.  This  may  farther  appear,  from 
its  being  unlawful  for  those  persons  to  enter  into  the  temples,  who 
were  called  4rs{*«-*rsM«,  or  h*%nl**xp*i  %  i.  e*  such  as  were  thought 
dead,  but-  after  the  performance  of  their  funeral  rites  recovered ; 
or  such  who  were  reported  to  be  dead  in  some  foreign  country,  and. 
unexpectedly  returned :  these  men  were  prohibited  from  worship- 
ping any  of  the  god*.  Hesychius  mentions  only  the  Eumenides, 
but  others  speak  of  the  gods  in  general ;  whence  Aristinus.was 
forced  to  send  messengers  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle,  what 
method  he  should  use  to  be  freed  from  pollution,  where  be  re- 
ceived this  answer :   - 

*Q«v«  ftkt  U  Xigiirtv  ytn&  rixrwm  rtXStreu, 
T#rr*  ph  it  rikitAvra  Svtui  pstzfyitfi  SuUu 

All  forms  and  customs  which  child-birth  attend, . 
The  same  must  you  to  th*  angry  gods  commend. 

Whereupon  he  was  washed,  swaddled,  and  treated  in  all  other  res- 
pects as  new-born  infants,  and  then  received  into  communion: 
but,  as  my  author w  proceeds,  others  make  this  custom  more 
ancient  than  Aristinus,  carrying  it  up  as  high  as  the  primitive 
ages.    And  it  is  certain  the  opinion  that  dead  bodies  polluted  all 

*  Euripid.  Iphigen.  Tauric.  980.  *  Hesychius  in  utraqtte  voce. 

u  Suidas,    v.    ««r«x«i«*    Aristophan*        w  Plutarchua   Qu*>st    Roman.  bau£ 
Scholiast.  Nubibus.  longe  ab  initio. 
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things  about  them,  was  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  the  Jewish 
laws. 

The  house  was  also  purified  ;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  in 
Homer  *,  where  Ulysses  having  slain  Penelope's  courtiers,  and  car- 
ried them  out  of  his  house,  thus  bespeaks  his  old  nurse  : 

Olri  &MMf,  y{wvs  xuxZt  &*tf  aTw  H  p*  srvg, 
"Off  Sum**  ftbympi. 

Fetch  sulphur  hither,  mine,  and  fire,  thai  I 
My  tainted  dwelling-home  may  purify. 

Afterwards  the  poet  adds  r : 

Oil*  kvihti  piXn  rp$l<  ZtyxX**, 

Straight  trusty  Eurycie  perforra'd  his  will, 
With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 
fie  purg'd  the  wails,  and  blood-polluted  rooms. 

But  the  Lacedemonians  were  taught  by  their  lawgiver  to  con- 
temn these  superstitious  follies,  and  to  think  it  unreasonable  to 
fancy,  that  such  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  and  conformably  to  their 
discipline,  should  contract  any  pollution  from  death  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  esteemed  their  remains  worthy  of  respect  and  honour, 
and  therefore  thought  no  places  so  fit  to  deposit  them  in,  as  those 
adjoining  to  the  temples  of  their  gods  *• 

After  thd  funeral  was  over,  the  company  met  together  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased  person's  nearest  relations,  to  divert  them 
from  sorrow ;  here  there  was  an  entertainment  provided  *,  which 
was  termed  g-fgAtiff-w,  rt*$^w<n*»,  «-*(?•$,  in  Latin,  circumpotatio, 
according  to  Cicero,  Who  informs  us,  that  the  Attic  laws  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  this  ceremony  at  the  funerals  of  slaves  D.  The  cus- 
tom was  very  ancient ;  the  Trojans,  having  celebrated  Hector's 
funeral,  were  splendidly  entertained  at  king  Priam's  palace  c : 

Xitfcm*  H  ri  tfyut,  waXn  nitf  mhrkg  1**rm 
Si  nnmymfAfHm  fait **r'  ifou&a  Imrm 
Lmpmtn  U  Iff m/mm  aWgif  m*  fUttiXnt* 

All  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 

A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train : 

Assembled  there,  from  pious  toil  they  rcst^ 

And  sadly  share  the  last  sepulchral  feast  tofe. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  Grecian  camp,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Achilles  entertained  them  before  Patroclus's  funeral d : 

Kct)  5*  ?£«f  «*«*£  rut  a?)**!*  A/«»/3«« 
Meg/**,  «fa**{  •  TMtri  r*f*»  (MMti*i*  )«?»«* 

*  Odysa.  x'.  481.        7  V.  492.  b  Lib.  ii.  de  legibus. 
2  Plutarchus  Lycurgo.  c  Iliad.  «.  fine. 

*  Demosthenes  Orat.  de  Corona,  Lu-        <  Iliad.  #,  v.  28. 
csanus  Dialog*  de  luetu. 
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2fw£«ptfftif,  wXXmI  T  •/«#  £ftn*&is  **yt$* 
XltXAj)  T  mfytSUfrtt  vtt  Smkihwrif  &X*fj} 
EtfpiMi  rmtvivTt  hk  ftoyit  Uptime 

All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair, 

Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 

Now  from  the  well-led  swine  black  smokes  aspire. 

The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire : 

The  huge  ox  bellowing  fall's :  with  feebler  cries 

Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 

Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd, 

In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reekjng  blood*  ton. 

By  which  last  words  it  appears,  that  the  dead  person  had  some 
interest  in  these  entertainments ;  and  as  the  blood  of  the  beasts 
was  designed  for  Patroclus's  ghost,  so,  even  in  later  ages,  we  are 
told  the  broken  morsels  which  fell  from  the  tables  were  looked  on 
as  sacred  to  the  departed  souls,  and  not  lawful  to  be  eaten  c:  To 
this  fancy  Pythagoras's  aphorism,  though  perhaps  containing  a 
more  mystical  sense,  vfas  an  undoubted  allusion f,  Ti  *trirr*  pi 
«>«fgf/<rfa,  i.  e.  tttke  not  up  things  fallen  down ;  or,  as  others  ex- 
press it,  MflJi  ytvtrttu  clrr  if  fro$  rg«*i£i|f  *Msr«s«r-,  i.  e.  do  not  SO 

much  as  taste  things  fallen  under  the  table.  These  fragments  were 
carried  to  the  tomb,  and  there  left  for  the  ghost  to  feast  upon ; 
whence,  to  denote  extreme  poverty,  it  was  usual  to  say,  that  a 
person  stole  his  meat  from  the  graves*  To  this  Tibullus's  curse 
alludes : 

Ip$&  fame  ttimulaiite  jbrmi,  etcasque  tepvichro 
QuanUy  el  a  tavit  oua  rtlicta  tupi$. 

Ityay  she  want  broad  so  much,  as  ev'n  to  crave 

The  scraps  and  musty  morsels  of  a  grave; 

May  she  be  glad  to  pick  a  carcase  bone 

Which  wolves  and  vultures  once  have  fed  upon.  J.  a* 

The  eptertaiuments  of  lafer  ages,  consisted  not,  like  Homer's,  of 
flesh  only,  but  of  all  sorts  of  pulse  g,  beans,  pease,  with  lettuces,  pars* 
ley,  eggs,  and  many  other  things.  The  chief  subjects  of  discourse 
at  these  meetings,  were  the  praises  of  the  dead,  especially  if  they 
had  been  eminent  for  any  virtue  or  commendable  quaJity ;  other- 
Wise,  so  great  was  the  simplicity  of  primitive  ages,  that  they  look- 
ed upon  it  most  expedient  to  say  nothing,  when,  by  speaking, 
they  must  unavoidably  offend  the  dead  man,  or  transgress  the  rules 
of  truth,  both  which  were  thought  equally  criminal :  but  after* 

i  Airtrwnf .  lib.  *.  f  Laertius  Pythagor. 

S  Plutarchus  Problemat. 
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wards  they  grew  more  lavish  of  their  commendations,  distributing 
them  to  all  persons  without  distinction  ;  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb, Ov*  s*-«ivi0f/iK  W  if  Tn^tiuwfm,  which  was  only  applied  to  vil- 
lains of  die  first  rate,  and  sueh  as  had  not  the  least  shadow  of  a 
good  quality  to  recommend  them. 

There  was  a  custom  at  Argos,  obliging  those  that  had  lost  any  of 
their  kindred  or  acquaintance,  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  presently  after 
mourning,  and  thirty  days  after  to  Mercury,  out  of  an  opinion, 
that  as  the  earth  received  their  bodies,  so  their  souls  fell  into  Mer- 
cury's hands.  The  barley  of  the  sacrifice  they  save  to  Apollo's 
minister,  the  flesh  they  took  themselves;  and  having  extinguish- 
ed the  sacrificial  fire,  which  they  accounted  polluted,  kindled 
another  whereon  they  boiled  the  flesh,  calling  it  iyxwp*h,  from 
the  fumes  ascending  from  the  burnt  sacrifice,  whicl)  were  termed 
in  Greek  *wW*. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  sepulchres  and  memories  of  the  de- 
ceased, were  of  divers  sorts :  it  was  frequent  to  place  lamps  in  the 
subterraneous  vaults  of  the  dead,  whither  such  q$  would  express 
an  extraordinary  affection  for  their  relations  retired,  and  cloistered 
themselves  up ;  an  example  whereof  we  have  in  Petrouius's  Ephe- 
sian  matron. 

They  had  a  custom  of  bedecking  tomb?  with  herbs  and  flowers, 
amongst  which  parsley  was  chiefly  in  use,  ai>  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch's story  of  Timoleon,  who,  marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the 
top  of  which  he  might  take  a  view  of  the  army,  and  strength  of 
the  Carthaginians,  was  met  by  a  company  of  mules  loaded  with 
parsley ;  which  (saith  my  author)  his  soldiers  conceived  to  be  a 
very  ill-boding  and  fatal   occurrence,  that  being  the  very  herb 
wherewith  we  adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.    This  custom  gave 
birth  to  that  despairing  proverb,  when  w.e  pronounce  of  one  dan- 
gerously sick,  lurttti  *Ww,  that  he  has  need  of  nothing  but  pars* 
ley ;  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  he  is  a  dead  man,  and  ready  for  , 
the  grave.     All  sorts  of  purple  and  white  flowers  were  acceptable 
to  the  dead,  as  amaranthus,  which  was  first  used  by  the  Thessa- 
lians  to  adorn  Achilles's  grave ! ;  x^*«   x%v*\%*\  which  some  will 
have  to  be  the  jessamine,  with  lilies,  and  several  others :  hence 
Virgil k: 

fa   Phitarofajis  Quest.  Grace  p.  296,         J  Theopbnstus,    lib,  yi.    $»x*X"^ 
297.  edit  Paris.  Athenwus,  lib.  xiv. 

i  Philostratus  Heroicis.  *  JEneid.  y.  79. 
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Pufpureeeque  jacitjhm,  actaliafatur. 
He  having  purple  flowers  strew'd,  thus  spoke. 

In  the  subsequent  book  be  alludes  to  the  hatae  custom  ' : 

Hpl%  miserande  puer,  si  qua  fata  aspera  rwmpas^ 
Tu  Marcellus  eris :  manibus  date  lilia  plenisg 
Purpureas  spargam  flares*  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accunuUem  donis,  etjungar  inani  nuneref 

Ah !  could'st  thou  break  through  fate's  severe  decree, 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee  : 

full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 

And  all  the  curious  drap'ry  of  the  spring ; 

Let  me  with  purple  flowers  his  body  strew, 

Tlus  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe, 

This  unavailing  gift  at  least  I  may  bestow.  detdxv. 

The  rose  too  was  very  grateful ;  whence  Anacreon  has  these  verses 
in  his  ode  upon  that  flower  : 

«Jli  £  »is{Mf  aputa* 

When  pain  afflicts,  and  sickness  grieves* 

Its  juke  the  drooping  heart  relieves; 

And  after  death  its  odours  shed 

A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead : 

And  when  its  withering  charms  decay 

And  sinking,  fading,  die  away, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  rage  of  time 

It  keeps  the  fragrance  of  its  prime.  bboomk. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  myrtle  less  common  ;  whence  Euripides  intro- 
duces Electra  complaining  that  Agamemnon's  tomb  had  never 
been  adorned  with  boughs  of  that  plant : 

*A.y*pip9&m  i*  rv/ft&f  wpM*(*Mt 
Qv  ir»«wft  t  %i*$ ,  e  *k*f*  fUpitnf 


'UXmCu 


With  no  libations*  nor  with  myrtle  boughs, 
Were  my  dear  father's  manes  gratify'd. 

In  short,  graves  were  bedecked  with  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
as  appears  from  Agamemnon's  daughter  in  Sophocles0: 

Eir«  yk^  %)Jif  9"arfif  &{%m7m  rm$n9 
*O^H  ntXimt  l|  &*£*$  natyimf 
tlnykt  ymXamvsgy  g  irt{#ff jg«  softAf 
•   Tlourm  fir*  iff*  Mimv  &nxnt  war^it. 

My  father's  honour'd  tomb  as  I  approach'd. 

White  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  I  saw 

Large  streams  of  milk  lnte  pour'd ;  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  he  lies  inurn'd,  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 

Glowing  in  ail  their  various  dies,  hung  round.  jotter. 

These  were  commonly  called  i'^im* a,  either  from  their  design  to 
express  love  and  respect  to  the  deceased  person,  or  from  if***,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  composed  of  a  collection  of  several  sorts 
of  flowers;  or  from  7g«,as  being  laid  upon  the  earth ;  though  nei- 
ther of  these  last  reasons  are  constant :  for  the  garlands  were  some- 

I   -flLneid.  vi.  v.  885.  °  Fhavorinus,  Etymologici  Auctor. 

m  Electra.  v.  886. 
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limes  composed  of  only  one  sort  of  flowers,,  mod  frequently  hung 
upon  the  pillars,  and  not  laid  upon  the  grave-slone.  Several  other 
things  were  frequently  laid  upon  grates,  as  ribands;  whence 
it  is  said,  that  Epaminondas's  soldiers  being  disanintated  at  seeing 
the  riband  that  hung  upon  his  spear,  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  cer- 
tain Lacedaemonian  sepulchre*  he  bid  them  take  courage,  for  that 
it  portended  destruction  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  being  customa- 
ry to  deck  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead  with  ribands  p.  An- 
other thing  dedicated  to  the  dead,  was  their  hair.  Electra  in  So- 
phocles says,  that  Agamemnon  had  commanded  her  and  Ghrysothe- 
mis  to  pay  him  this  honour. 

But  cut  thou  off  thy  hair  and  crisped  curls* 

And  from  my  wretched  head  (small  gift  indeed^ 

But  all  I  have  to  give)  these  squalid  locks, 

With  them  present  fore*. 

Canace  in  Ovid  q  bewails  her.  calamity,  in  that  she  was  not  permit- 
ted to  adorn  her  lover's  tomb  with  her  locks,  as  has  been  already 
observed. 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  perfume  the  grave-stones  with  sweet 
ointments ;  to  which  practice  Anacreon  has  this  allusion : 

T/  n  Im  A/4*  juiggajff, 
T«  3i  yip  x>i*i  (uurtm  ; 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  show'r, 

Koble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 

Beauteous  J?ou«r«  why  do  we  spread : 

Upon  the  mon'ments  of  the  dead  f 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 

Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 

Crown  me  with  roses  while  I  live,  cowlkt. 

Whence  Leonidas  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  sense  of  this  epi- 
gram : 

M}  p#t*i  fui  rupitvt  XtitMUf  r^x$ufi  %*£*£*> 
Unk%  ri  w»£  ^xS^iifi  #?#  aim  n  Sara**. 

Zmri  fut<>  $7  «  SHxp ,  %eg«rj*  efftyft  U  svsHewm 

When  cold  and  lifeless  in  my  grave  I'm  laid. 

No  fragrant  oil  then  pour,  no  chaplets  spread  : 

All  expiatory  fifes,  all  rites  are  vain, 

Wine  only  can  my  fruitless  ashes  stain  : 

Come  let's  carouse,  let's  revel  while  we  live, 

'Twill  elevate  our  souls,  'twill  ease  to  troubles  give.  j.  *• 

To  these  practices  we  find  another  added,  viz.   running  naked 
about  sepulchres ;  for  Plutarch1"  tells  us,  that  Alexander  arriving 

*  Frontinus,  lib.  i.  cap.  &  *  Epist.  Canac.  ad  Macar.  r  Alexandre* 
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at  Troy,  honoured  the  memories  of  the  heroes  buried  there  with 
solemn  libations,  anointed  Achilles's  grave-stone,  and  (according 
to  ancient  custom)  together  with  his  friends,  ran  naked  about  his 
sepulchre,  and  crowned  it  with  garlands. 

Beside  the  fore-mentioned  ceremonies,  there  remain  several 
others,  especially  their  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the  dead :  the 
victims  were  black  and  barren  heifers,  or  black  sheep,  as  being 
of  the  same  sort  with  those  offered  to  the  infernal  gods,  to  denote 
the  contrariety  of  those  regions  to  light  and  fruitfulness ;  whence 
Homer  introduces  Ulysses  making  a  vow  to  the  ghosts  after  this 
manner  * : 

Tupetn  ¥  iivmnviiv  th  UpvAfU*  «7y 
Tlxftfiu*-**)  h  pnXtttt  fxtrtur^iru  fipuripirt. 

Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  th'  infernal  gods, 

To  speed  our  course,  and  waft  us  o'er  the  floods  ; 

So  shall  a  barren  heifer  from  the  stall 

Beneath  the  knife  upon  your  altars  (all ; 

So  in  our  palace,  at  our' safe  return, 

Rich  with  unnumber'd  gifVssTh*pile  shall  bum; 

So  shall  a  ram  the  largest  of  the  breed, 

Black  as  these  regions,  to  Tiresias  bleed.  ron. 

Besides  their  offering  these  sacrifices  in  ditches,  and  some  other 
customs  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  former  books8,  it  may  be  observed 
farther,  that  the  first  things  they  offered  was  the  hair  upon  the  vic- 
tim's forehead,  which,  for  that  reason,  was  termed  «*-«££«/,  and  to 
offer  it  *?r*{£i<r0*» :  but,  however  these  terms  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  ghosts,  yet  the  custom  of  offering  these  first- 
fruits  was  common  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  celestial  and  other  dei- 
ties, as  appears  from  several  instances :  Homer  mentions  it  at  one 
of  Minerva's  sacrifices c : 


-n«;oi  t  Ktiwf 


E*f£»r  i*«gg jpecMf  *tfmkns  *('X*t  I*  **$  /fafotXajik 

Having  invoked  Minerva  with  his  pray'rs, 
He  on  the  altar  threw  the  forehead  hairs. 

Jn  another  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  acceptable  to  the  gods  • : 

Of  a  so*'*  forehead  having  burn'd  the  Itairt, 
To  all  the  gods  be  offers  fervent  pray'rs. 

But  their  ordinary  offerings  were  nothing  but  libations  of  blood, 
honey,  wine,  milk,  water,  Sec.    Solon  forbade  the  Athenians  sf«- 

'  Odyss.  x'.  v.  29.  »  lib.  a  cap,  4.  t  Qdss.  /•  "Iliad,?. 
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y/£w»  fitiv,  to  offer  an  ox  on  this  occasion  *.  Upon  the  sacrifice 
they  commonly  sprinkled  barley-flour.  Some  of  these  are  men- 
tioned in  Homer  w : 


•x*«*  x**/***  **"  *t**i**'r 


XlMm  fuXiMpTf,  p«efi*ttT«  ft  #u  «frf, 

Ti  rtfm  aft'  ft***,  far)  V  iX^m^Mmd  *<fr»n* 

We  did  with  reverence  the  shades  adore, 

First  we  did  honey  nuVd  with  water  pour, 

Then  tome,  then  simple  water,  and  next  barky  four. 

Honey  was  rarely  omitted,  being  accounted  3ww*t*  riaAxsr,  a  sym* 
bol,  or  emblem  of  death  *.  Hence,  as  some  think,  the  ghosts  of 
the  deceased  came  to  be  termed  ptAiowi,  the  infernal  gods,  awA/git*, 
and  their  oblations,  (uixlyt**r*. 

They  were  designed  to  render  the  ghosts  kind  and  propitious, 
and  therefore  termed  %•«}  Svrri^w,  or  tasnfgifi.  Iphigerjia  in  J£u* 
ripides  thus  describes  them  y  : 


'Tlpuno  ymimt  b  9*rmt, 
B4»X«  t  drofkf  XttCiny 
*A  nxp7f  $iX*Tfi(4*  »u 

Far  him,  as  dead*  with  pious  care, 
This  goblet  I  prepare; 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  shall  flow 
Streams  from  the  heifer  mountain-bred* 

The  grape's  rich  juice,  and  mix*d  with  these 

The  labour  of  the  yellow  bees, 
Libations  soothing  to  the  dead.  rorWK, 

These  were  sometimes  offered  upon  altars,  which  were  commonly 
placed  near  the  ancient  sepulchres,  with  tables  for  the  sacrificial 
feasts*;  sometimes  they  were  poured  forth  upon  the  ground,  or 
grave-stone,  and,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  words,  offered  to 
the  deceased ;  thus  Helena  desires  Hermione  to  address  Clytem- 
nestra  in  her  name  *  : 

Km)  *JC*  xtkt  rmA*  b  XW*9*  *****  ^  ^*» 
SAiSr*  V  mft^i  rit  KXurm4f*tnr{Mi  rtyw 
MtXtufmr*  Mftf  yst\*nrfy  uHtriv  r  i%9&$ 
Km)  c«V  W  &*p  x*futrH  Xi$#»  r£U% 
«*  'Elba  /  titX&  rmUh  hqmrm  **uV 

Hermione,  come  hither,  to  the  tomb 

Of  Clytemnestra  these  Libations  bear, 

And  these  my  locks ;  there  pour  this  honied  bowl 

Foaming  with  milk  and  wine;  on  the  high  mound 

*  Plutarchus  Solone*  *  Porphyrias  de  Antro  Kympharunu 

w  Odysa.  A',  v.  26.  r  Iphigen.  Tauric  v.  159. 

»  Euripid.  Orastaw  ▼.  112. 
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Addressing  thus  the  deed;  M  Theae  hsllov'd  gifts 

"  Helen,  thy  sister,  offers."  totter. 

The  water  thus  employed  was  termed  xurp*,  x^'wr  x*rrlf ;  and  at 
Athens,  tfjro'yj/cp*  \  When  persons  died  who  had  been  married, 
there  was  a  custom  for  women  to  carry  water  to  their  graves,  who 
from  pouring  it  forth  were  termed  U%vrpnm  b»  When  a  young 
man  or  maid  died,  the  water  was  carried  by  a  boy  c,  or  (which  ap- 
pears to  some  more  probable)  by  a  boy  to  the  sepulchres  of  young 
men,  by  a  maid  to  the  sepulchres  of  maids ;  whence  came  die  cus- 
tom of  erecting  images,  representing  maids  with  vessels  of  water  up- 
on the  sepulchres  of  Buck  as  died  at  their  virginity,  as  was  obser- 
ved in  the  foregoing  chapter,  though  I  have  there  interpreted  this 
custom  so  as  to  agree  with  the  former  opinion.  As  far  those  that 
died  in  their  jniancy,  they  were  honoured  with  no  libations,  nor  had 
any  right  to  the  rest  of  the  funeral  solemnities  d. 

These  honours  were  paid  the  dead  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  days 
after  burial c,  and  repeated  when  any  of  their  friends  arrived  that 
had  been  absent  at  the  solemnity,  and  4pon  alt  other  occasions 
which  required  tEeir  surviving  relations  to  have  them  in  memory : 
but  some  part  of  the  month  Anthisterion  teems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially set  apart  for  these  ceremonies  in  several  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
Athenaeus  reports,  in  particular,  of  the  Apolloniatse  f,  that  they  paid 
the  dead  the  customary  honours  in  this  month.  Hesychius  *  like- 
wise reports,  that  the  same  custom  was  observed  at  Athens ;  and 
that  they  termed  the  days  appointed  for  those  solemnities  p««{«J 
ipit«i,  which  were  by  others  called  ***<ft«hs  *,  as  being  polluted 
by  their  dedication  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  were  thought  to  ascend 
from  their  subterraneous  habitations,  to  enjoy  the  kind  entertain- 
ment of  their  friends l  ;  the  want  hereof  was  thought  a  great  cala- 
mity, and  therefore  is  reckoned  by  Cassandra  among  the  manifold 
misfortunes  of  the  Trojans,  that  they  should  have  no  surviving 
friends  to  offer  sacrifices  at  their  tombs. 


(£rtf'  fa?  mbrit  mffim  *fi  )«pfafw. 

nor  shall  one  friend  remain 
To  stain  their  desert  sepulchres  with  blood. 

Upon  these  public  days,  they  called  over  the  names  of  their 
dead  relations  one  by  one,  excepting  such  as  died  under  age,  or 

*  Eustathius,  Qdyss.  4.  e  Pollux,  lib.  iii  cap,  10. 

b  Etymologici  Auctor.  f  Anwwof .  lib.  vili. 

c  Idem.  *  Voce  Mm^u.        ■ Suidas. 

<  Plutarchus,  lib.  consolat.  ad  uxorexn.  i  Lucianus  Bmtmrunu 

1 
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forfeited' their  titles  to  these  honours,  by  dissipating  their  paternal 


inheritances,  or  other  crimes.  There  was  likewise  another  time 
when  they  called  over  the  names  of  the  dead,  which  being  omit- 
ted in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  this  place; 
it  was  when  they  lost  their  friends  in  foreign  countries ;  whence 
before  they  departed  they  called  the  names  *of  all  that  were  mis. 
sing  out  of  their  company  three  times :  this  Ulysses  in  Home? 
declares  be  did,  when  he  lost  some  of  hk  men  in  battle  with  tbct 
Cicones  *• 

Oft)'  4pi  /m  *f*fgf  faff  *'*  Apffotfvw, 

OJ  $^m»  U  «i3/y  Ki»mrf  Z*o  ontdUrtt. 

With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th*  unequal  strife, 

Sad  for  their  loo,  but  joyful  for  our  lift ; 

Yet  as  we  fled,  our  fellows  rites  we  paid, 

And  thrice  we  call'd  on  each  unhappy  shade.  ron. 

Hercules  in  Theocritus  calls  Hylas  three  times  * : 

Tf}#  p\$  *VX*f  ivrtf  tttt  (Ufa  fyvyt  Xm/M$. 
On  Hylas  thrice  he  call'd,  with  voice  profound.  pawxe*. 

The  reasons  of  this  custom  were,  according  to  John  Tzetzesf, 
partly,  that  such  as  were  left  behind  might,  upon  hearing  the  noise, 
repair  to  their  ships,  and  partly  testify  their  unwillingness  to'depart 
without  their  companions : 

T«  irg#rsg*f  rfa  fhfcxnrmt  alt  yh  *$*  *\X$rp*9 
K+Afifvitrtt  «i  «»r«?  ryer/uiH  mmmAsv, 
"Xlf  <0f*Vi  &*«*  #&*  rnt  *oWr««#, 
Tffr*  V  ftp*  in  fifffunt  Tvyx*r«rrtf  ftkimf. 

It  was  a  custom  'mongst  the  aadeut  Greeks, 

That  he  who  trav'ling  into  distant  lands 
ExpirM,  shoulu  by  surviving  friends  be  call'd 
Thrice,  m  a  token  of  their  parting  love. 
Hence  all  that  then  remain'd,  as  Homer  tells, 
Join'd  in  the  solemn  melancholy  cry. 

To  return :  they  had  anniversary  days,  on  which  they  paid 
their  devotions  to  the  dead  ;  these  were  sometimes  termed  Nytirm, 
as  being  celebrated  upon  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  who  was  thought 
to  have  especial  care  for  the  honours  of  the  dead  m  ;  sometimes 
"0{«7*n,  as  also  rum*0 ;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that 
it  signifies  the  anniversary  day  of  a  man's  nativity,  which  after  his 
death  was  solemnized  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  used 
upon  the  anniversary  of  his  death  p,  which  were  properly  termed 

• 

i  Odyss.  U  v.  64.  n  Hesychius,  FhaTorinus* 

k  Idyll.  y\  v.  58.  .  °  Suidas,  &c 

1  Chiliad,  v.  Hist  14.  P  Suidas,    Hesychius,    Phaforinuf, 

1BMoschopulusv  Suidas,  Moschopolus,  «sc% 
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Nut ura*  hence  it  is  that  these  two  words  are  commonly  thought  to 
signify  the  same  solemnity. 

The  honours  of  the  dead  were  distinguished  according  to  the 
quality  and  worth  of  the  person  they  were  conferred  on :  such  as 
by  their  virtues  and  public  services,  had  raised  themselves  above 
the  common  level,  had  i^m***  ryU*,  the  honours  of  heroes ;  the 
participation  hereof  was  termed  iii^Mm,  or  nrfvgim*  r*p£p  i^u***, 
frttW  or  Wthvfvrim :  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  former,  were  raised  a  higher  degree;  and  reckoned  among 
the  gods,  which  consecration  was  termed  W«im;  and  was  very 
different  from  the  former,  to  worship  the  former  persons  being  only 
termed  i*y*£«>,  but  the  latter  Bvur.  The  latter  honour  was  very 
rare  in  the  heroic  times,  but  in  subsequent  ages,  when  great  exam- 
ples of  virtue  were  not  so  frequent,  and  men  more  addicted  to  flat- 
tery, it  became  more  cheap,  insomuch  that  those  persons,  whom 
former  ages  had  only  worshipped  as  heroes,  were  afterwards  ac- 
counted gods ;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  (to  omit  several 
others)  in  Lampsace,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroines  q.  The  Atheni- 
ans were  especially  remarkable  for  immoderate  and  profuse  dis- 
tributions of  those  honours*  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  that 
nation  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  in  the  arts  of  flattery 
and  superstition,  as  appears  from  several  instances  in  the  precedent 
books. 

I  shall  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  these  and  the  rest  of  the 
honours  of  the  dead,  were  thought  most  acceptable  when  offered 
by  their  nearest  friends ;  when  by  their  enemies,  they  were  rejected 
with  iudignation :  whence  Sophocles  introduces  Electra  advising 
her  sister  Crysothetnis,  that  they  should  by  no  means  offer  Clytem- 
nestra's  gifts  to  Agamemnon r  s 

AXX\  Z  fiknt  rtrm  pif,  in  fg«f  %*{*** 
Ott'  2tm»  l;g4gAr  £*•  yvnu*k  itmpm 

But  nothing,  my  lov'd  sister,  of  these  gifts 

Affix  thou  to  the  tomb :  it  is  not  meet 

It  is  not  holy,  that  such  offerings,  sent 

By  this  malignant  woman,  should  be  placed ; 

Or  such  libations  to  our  father's  shade 

BepourM   ■  ■     ■  fotmu 

For  men  were  thought  to  retain  the  same  affections  after  death 
which  they  bad  entertained  when  alive.  This  appears  farther  from 
the  story  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Oedipus's  sons,  who  having 
tilled  each  other  in  single  combat,  and  being  burned  in  the  same 

4  Lib.  de  Mulierum  clans  metis.  r  Electra,  t.  4J2. 
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pile,  the  flames  of  their  bodies  would  not  unite,  but  by  parting 
from  each  other  demonstrated  the  irreconcilable  and  immortal  hat- 
red of  the  brethren,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bianor's  following  epi- 
gram: 


OtltT<&H  «**»  BnCn  **$*>  **&'  i  *m»*Xnt 

TvpCof  In  £«»<r*j>  aU4i.nreu  iflgarw 
Knnrr  ir  eu&ni  H*f*mr*mrot  »fc  A%i{6m 

MApwvrmy  minw  %it  rmfts  inrimmXn* 
Xtt)  *v$  *V{  ilXtyfytf  ivctrTiW  w  IAiamJ 

Ilaftir,  kxmpJrttn  fyafttm  bg**** 

Within  thy  walls,  O  Thebes,  two  brothers  lie, 

Who,  though  deceas'd,  cease  not  their  enmity; 

For  from  the  bodies  on  the  pile  there  fly 

Enrag'd  oorpuscles,  justUag  in  the  sky  ; 

With  pointed  fury  eagerly  they  meet, 

Then  in  aversion  scornfully  retreat 

Unhappy  youths,  by  fates  denied  to  hare 

The  peaceful  slumbers  of  a  quiet  grare.  j.  a* 

Lycophron  has  furnished  us  with  the  parallel  example  of  M  op- 
8us  and  Amphilochus,  who  having  slain  each  other,  were  buried  in 
the  opposite  sides  of  an  hill,  lest  their  ghosts  should  be  disturbed  by 
having  their  sepulchres  within  sight  of  one  another  * : 

'tit  ft*  0Xiir»r<,  f**h  Mgripw  Tt{*t 

Awn; ,  f it?  Xwiitrttf  iXktXw  rafttf.  , 

An  high  and  craggy  mount,  Megarsus  named, 

Shall  stand  between  the  sacred  monuments, 

Lest  the  griev'd  manes  should  offended  be 

To  see  each  other's  tomb  by  slaughter  atain'd.  *,  a. 


CHAfc.  IX. 

Of  their  Love  of  Boys. 

W  ho  it  was  that  first  introduced  the  custom  of  loving  boys  into 
Greece,  is  uncertain :  however  (to  omit  the  infamous  amours  of 
Jupiter,  Orpheus,  Lajus  of  Thebes,  and  others,)  we  find  it  general- 
ly practised  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  and  that  not  only  in  private, 
but  by  the  public  allowance  and  encouragement  of  their  laws ; 
for  they  thought  there  could  be  no  means  more  effectual  to  ex- 
cite their  youth  to  noble  undertakings,  nor  any  greater  security 
to  their  commonwealths,  than  this  generous  passion.    This  the 

*  Cassandr.  v.  44?. 
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invaders  of  their  liberties  so  often  experienced,  that  it  became  a  re- 
ceived maxim  in  the  politics  of  tyrants,  to  ose  all  their  endeavours 
to  extirpate  h  out  of  their  dominions ;  some  instance*  whereof  we 
have  in  Athenaeus l :  on  the  contrary,  free  commonwealths,  and  aU 
those  states  that  consulted  the  advancement  of  their  own  honour, 
seem  to  have  been  unanimous  in  establishing  laws  to  encourage  and 
reward  it.    Let  us  take  a  view  of  some  few  of  them. 

First,  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been  so  generally  practised,  so 
highly  esteemed  in  Crete,  that  such  of  their  well-born  and  beauti- 
ful youths  as  never  had  auy  lovers,  incurred  the  public  censure,  as 
persons  some  way  or  other  faulty  in  their  morals ;  as  if  nothiug  else 
could  hinder,  but  that  some  one's  affections  would  be  placed  upon 
them :  but  those  that  were  more  happy  in  being  admired,  were 
honoured  with  the  first  seats  at  public  exercises,  and  wore,  for  a 
distinguishing  badge  of  honour,  a  sort  of  garment  richly  adorned ; 
this  they  still  retained  after  they  arrived  to  man's  estate,  in  me- 
mory they  had  once  been  xXuttt,  eminent n,  which  was  the  name 
the  Cretans  gave  to  youths  who  had  lovers.    The  lovers  them- 
selves were  called  $jAjir*gf*.     One  thing  was  remarkable  in  this 
place,  that  the  lovers  always  took  their  boys  by  force ;  for,  having 
placed  their  affections  upon  any  one,  they  gave  notice  of  it  to  his 
relations,  and  withal  certified  them  what  day  they  designed  to  talte 
him  :  if  the  lover  was  unworthy  of  the  boy,  they  refused  to  yield 
him  up;  but  if  his  quality  and  virtues  were  answerable,  they 
made  some  slight  opposition,  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  pursued  him 
toliis  lodgings,  but  then  gave  {heir  consent.     After  this,  the  lover 
carried  the  boy  whither  he  pleased,  the  persons  that  were  present 
at  the  rape  bearing  him  company.    He  entertained  him  some  time, 
two  months  at  the  farthest,  with  hunting,  and  such  diversions, 
then  they  returned  him  home.     At  his  departure,  it  was  ordered 
by  law,  that  the  boy  should  receive  a  suit  of  ^armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
cup,  to  which  the  lover  usually  added  out  of  his  own  bounty  seve- 
ral other  presents  of  value.     The  boy  being  returned  home,  sacri- 
ficed the  ox  to  Jupiter,  made  an  entertainment  for  those  that  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  usage 
he  had  from  his  lover  ;  for  in  case  he  was  rudely  treated,  the  law 
allowed  him  satisfaction  T.     It  is  farther  affirmed  by  Maximus  the 
Tyrian,  that  during  all  the  time  of  their  converse  together,  nothing 
unseemly,  nothing  repugnant  to  the  ancient  laws  of  virtue  passed 

t  Lib  xiii.  u  Strabo,  lib.  x/  *  Ibid 
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between  them  " ;  and  however  some  authors  ate  inclined  to  have 
hard  thoughts  of  this  custom,  yet  the  testimonies  of  many  others, 
with  the  high  characters  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  old  Cretan 
constitutions,  by  which  it  was  approved,  are  sufficient  to  vindicate 
it  from  all  false  imputations.  The  same  is  put  beyond  dispute 
by  what  Strabo  tells  us  *,  jbat  it  was  not  so  much  the  external 
beauty  of  a  boy,  as  hie  virtuous  disposition,  his  modesty,  and 
courage,  which  recommended  him. 

Frew  the  Cretans  pass  we  to  the  Lacedemonians,  several  of 
whose  constitutions  were  derived  from  Crete.  Their  love  of  boys 
was  remarkable  all  over  Greece,  and  for  the  whole  conduct  and 
excellent  consequences  of  it  every  where  admired.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  presents  passed  between  the  lovers,  no  foul  arts  were 
used  to  insinuate  themselves  into  one  another's  affections ;  their 
love  was  generous,  and  worthy  the  Spartan  education ;  it  was  first 
entertained  from  a  mutual  esteem  of  one  another's  virtue ;  and 
the  same  cause  which  first  inspired  the  flame,  did  alone  serve  to 
nourish  and  continue  it ;  it  was  not  tainted  with  so  much  as  a  sus- 
picion of  immodesty.  Agesilans  is  said  to  have  refused  so  much 
as  to  kiss  the  boy  he  loved  y,  for  fear  of  censure :  and  if  a  person 
attempted  any  thing  upon  a  youth,  besides  what  consisted  with  the 
strictest  rules  of  modesty,  the  laws  (however  encouraging  a  virtuous 
love)  condemned  him  to  disgrace  s,  whereby  he  was  deprived  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens.  The  same  practice  was 
allowed  the  women  toward  their  own  sex,  and  was  so  much  in 
fashion  among  them,  that  the  most  staid  and  virtuous  matrons 
would  publicly  own  their  passion  for  a  modest  and  beautiful  vh> 
gin  *  ;  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  innooency  of  this  cus- 
tom. Maximus  the  Tyrian*  assures  us  the  Spartans  loved  their 
boys  no  otherwise  than  a  man  may  be  enamoured  with  a  beautiful 
statue,  which  he  proves  from  what  Plutarch9  likewise  reports,  that 
though  several  mens  fancies  met  in  one  .person,  yet  did  not  that 
cause  any  strangeness  or  jealousy  among  them,  but  was  rather  the 
beginning  of  a  very  intimate  friendship;  whilst  they  all  jointly 
conspired  to  render  the  beloved  boy  the  most  accomplished  in  the 
world ;  for  the  end  of  this  love  was,  that  the  young  men  might  be 
improved  in  all  virtuous  and  commendable  qualities,  by  comers* 

w  Dinert  z.  x  Loco  citato.  *  Plutardras  Lycurgo. 

T  Plutsrchus  Apophthegm.  b  Dinert.  x. 

*  Xenophon  de  Rep.  IftcocL  ftuttr*  c  lycurgo. 
cbus  InstituL  Laconic. 
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ing  with  men  of  probity  and  experience ;  whence  the  lover  and 
the  beloved  shared  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  each  other;  the 
lover  especially  was  blamed  if  the  boy  offended,  and  suffered  what 
punishment  wad  due  to  his  fault  *.  Plutarch  has  a  story  of  a  Spar- 
tan fined  by  the  magistrates,  because  the  lad  whom  he  loved  cried 
out  effeminately  whilst  he  was  fighting  *•  llie  same  love  continued 
when  the  boy  was  come  to  man's  estate ;  he  stHl  preserved  his  for- 
mer intimacy  with  his  lover,  imparted  to  htm  all  his  designs,  and 
was  directed  by  his  counsels,  as  appears  from  another  of  Plutarch's 
relations  concerning  Cleomenes,  who,-  before  his  advancement  to  the 
kingdom,  was  beloved  by  one  Xenares,  with  whom  he  ever  after 
maintained  a  modt  intimate  friendship,  till  he  went  about  his  pro- 
ject of  new-modelling  the  commonwealth,  which  Xenares  not  ap- 
proving, departed  from  him,  but  still  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  ooncealed  his  designs  f . 

If  we  pass  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  we  shall  find  that  there  Solon 
forbade  slaves  to  love  boys,  making  that  an  honourable  action, 
and,  as  it  were,  inviting  (these  are  Plutarch's  words)  *,  the  worthy 
to  practise  what  he  commanded  the  unworthy  to  forbear.  That 
lawgiver  himself  is  said  to  have  loved  Pisistratus*,  and  the  most 
eminent  men  in  that  commonwealth  submitted  to  die  same  passion. 
Socrates,  who  died  a  martyr  for  disowning  die  pagan  idolatry;  is 
very  remarkable  for  such  amours,  yet  seems  not,  whilst  alive,  to 
have  incurred  the  least  •  suspicion  of  dishonesty ;  for  what  else 
could  be  the  cause,  that  when  CalUas,  Thrasymachus,  Aristophanes, 
Anytus  and  Melitus,  with  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  accused  him 
of  teaching  Gritias  to  tyrannise,  for  sophistry,  for  contempt  of  the 
gods,  and  other  crimes,  they  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him, 
with  impure  love,  or  for  writing  or  discoursing  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?  And  though  some  persons,  especially  in  later  ages,  and  per- 
haps unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Grecians,  have 
called  in  question  that  philosopher's  virtue  in  this  point,  yet  both 
he  and  his  scholar  Plato  are  sufficiently  vindicated  from  that  im- 
putation by  Maximus  the  Tyrian j,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader. 
Theinnocency  of  this  love  may  farther  appear  from  their  severe 
laws  enacted  against  immodest  love,  whereby  the  youths  that  en- 
tertained such  lovers  were  declared  iufamous,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  public  employments,  and  the  persons  that  prostituted 

d  JElUn.  Var.  Hist  lib.  xiii.  S  Solon*.. 

e  Lycurgo.  fa  Idem.  loc.  cit 

f  Plutarchus  Cleomene.  i  Diwert  8.  9.  10.  II. 
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them  condemned  to  die.  Several  other  penalties  were  likewise 
ord  ere  to  deter  all  men  from  so  heinous  and  detestable  a  crime, 
as  appferfrs  from  the  laws  of  Athens,  described  in  one  of  the  fore- 
going books  k. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  this  nature,  whereof  I. skill 
only  mention  one  more;  k  shall  be  taken  from  the  Tbebaos, 
whose  lawgivers,  Plutarch  tells  us *,  encouraged  this  excellent  pas* 
sion,  to  temper  the  manners  of  their  youth  ;  nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed of  their  expectation,  a  pregnant  evidence  whereof  (to 
omit  others),  we  have  in  the  jtg*  ?*A«y{,  sacred  band;  it  was  a 
party  of  500  chosen  men,  composed  of  lovers  and  their  beloved, 
and  therefore  called  sacred ;  it  gained  many  important  victories, 
was  the  first  that  ever  overcame  the  Spartans  (whose  courage  till 
then  seemed  irresistible),  upon  equal  terms,  and  was  never  beaten 
till  the  battle  at  Cberonea ;  after  which  king  Philip,  taking  a  view 
of  the  slain,  and  coming  to  the  place  where  these  300,  who  had 
fought  his  whole  phalanx,  lay  dead  together,  he  was  struck  with 
wonder ;  and  understanding  that  it  was  the  band  of  lovers,  he  said, 
weeping,  let  them  perish  who  suspect  that  these  men  either  did  or 
differed  any  thing  base. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  lover  was  called  by  the  Spartans  &•*>**•«,  iWhjAk,  or,  as 
others  write  it,  iWh»Ah$*  the  beloved  was  termed  by  the  Tbessa- 
lians  *frnt*  thus  Theocritus  m  : 

Asm  }«  «w  rmU  puJ  Aft*)*ri*4t*i  yvfohfi 

Tb  V  inpw  *dXn  *t  Mtt  J  OwmtJUf  &*u  Afa** 

The  Greek  scholiast  derives  both  the  names  *>«{£  r\  rh  fyAfunt  ur- 
mtuf  j£  tlrrttt*  tip  f{«r«  rZ  myttwAn,  from  the  lover's  being  inspired 
with  affection  by  his  beloved;  and  other  ancient  grammarians 
agree  with  him  herein. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  their  Customs  in  expressing  their  Love,  their  Love- 
Potions,  Incantations,  Sgc. 

JLjovbks  had  several  ways  of  discovering  their  passion,  and  ex* 

pressing  the  respect  they  had  for  their  beloved.    Every  tree  in  the 

walks  they  frequented,  every  wall  of  their  houses,  every  book  they 

*  lib.  i.  p.  172, 173.  l  Pelopid*  m  Idyl.  0\  v.  12. 
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twed,  bad  inscribed  upon  it  the  beloved's  name,  #kh  the  epithet  of 
mA«  or  *«*}?•  whence  Lucian  ft,  relating  a  story  of  one  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  Venus  Cnidia,  after  other  expressions  of  his  passion, 
adds,  that  there  was  never  a  wall  or  tree  but  what  proclaimed  Afg+- 
3/<m  xibAv,  Venmfmr.  Caflimachtts's  lover  has  the  sane  fancy,  on- 
ly that  he  wishes  Iris  mistress's  name  written  on  leave*,  <if  we  may 
credit  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes0. 

AXX*  iw  2fe  fftJUiw  nun/grim  fUs  ffifunp 

May  the  kind  trees  on  leaves  such  letters  bear, 
As  shall  proclaim  my  dear  Cydippe  fair. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  practice,  that  one  in  Ettriptdes  declared 
he  should  never  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  the  female  sex,  though 
the  pines  in  mount  Ida  were  filled  with  their  names  *.  Aristo- 
phanes had  an  eye  to  the  same  custom,  when,  jesting  upon  an  old 
Athenian,  that  was  mightily  in  love  with  deciding  causes,  he  says, 
that  upon  every  place  he  writ  *npi<  ***•$,  which  word  signifies  the 
cover  of  the  judiciary  urn  q  : 

A»  ftf  yt  99  ytyt*t*p&Mt 
th  Ui^txifnn$  b  9»{y  A*/m»  maX}*, 
Iw  flvgiygs^i  wXntUf  Knpis  »«*£*. 

Lovers  usually  decked  the  doors  of  their  beloved  with  flowers 
and  garlands ;  for,  thinking  the  persons  their  affections  were  pla- 
ed  on  to  be  the  very  image  of  the  deity  of  love,  their  house  could 
be  no  less  than  Cupid's  temple r,  which  was  accustomed  to  receive 
those  honours.  From  the  same  original,  they  seem  to  have  derived 
that  other  custom  of  making  libations  before  their  mistress's  doors, 
and  sprinkling  them  with  wine,  of  which  we  have  mention  in  the 
scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  *,  where  he  reports,  that  many  of  the 
Thessalian  gentlemen  were  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Nais,  and  pub- 
licly owned  their  passion,  by  sprinkling  the  doors  of  her  house  with 
wine. 

When  a  person's  garland  was  untied,  it  was  taken  for  a  sign  of 
being  in  love  c ;  and  for  a  woman  to  compose  a  garland,  was  ano- 
ther indication  of  her  passion  u  : 


-E4»  rt§  *xi*9 


rswi  fifmnt,  iff?  hxeu 

The  wreathing  garlands  in  a  woman  Is 
The  usual  symptom  of  a  love-sick  mind* 

They  had  several  .methods  of  discovering  whether  their  love 

n  Amator.  °  Acharn.  r  Athenssus,  lib.  xv. 

P  Eustathios,  Iliad.  ?.  p.  4*0,  adit        •  Plato,  act  i  sc  1. 
Basil  t  Athenssus,  lib.  at. 

«Vespis.  »  Aristophanes  Tnesmophtt. 
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would  prove  successful ;  that  of  the  xbr<£«  was  very  frequent  at 
entertainments,  which  is  hereafter  described.  Two  other  ways  we 
have  in  Theocritus  T  : 

Asrpb  eiMftJUyrira,  *mpuCdrtft  sVi*'  lym  fd* 

Th>  3k*  lynm/mt  ri  a}  #ff  Xfa*  4Ms«  •»?• 
All  this  I  knew,  when  I  detfgn'd  to  prove 
Whether  I  should  be  happy  in  my  love ; 
I  preas'd  she  long-live,  bo*  m  Tejn  did  pra* 
It  gaye  no  lucky  sound  of  good  success ; 
To  Agno  too  I  made  the.  same  demand, 
A  cunning  woman  the*  I  cross'd  her  hand  ( 
She  turn*d  the  sieve  and  sheers,  and  told  me  true* 
That  I  should  love,  hut  not  be  loVd  by  you.  easseo. 

Both  these  customs  I  have  already  described  in  one  of  the  prece- 
dent books  w,  which  the  reader  may  consult. ' 

When  their  love  was  without  success,  they  had  several  arts  to  pro- 
cure the  affections  of  their  beloved.  The  Thessalian  women  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  this1,  as  well  as  other  magical  practices. 
Hie  means  whereby  it  was  effected  were  of  "divers  sorts  :  it  was 
sometimes  done  by  portions  called  ?/*r{*,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  authors  of  both  languages.    Juvenal  speaks  thus  s : 

Hie  magia*  afcrt  cantut,  hie  Thetsala  vendit 
Ph£Ura>  quihu  valeanl  mentem  wexare  mariti. 

This  pedlar  offers  magic  charms,  the  next 
Philtres,  by  which  the  husband's  mind's  perplex'd. 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous,  and  commonly  de- 
prived such  as  drank  them  of  their  reason.  Plutarch  and  Corne- 
lius Nepos  report,  that  Lucullus  the  Romau  general  first  lost  his 
reason,  and  afterwards  his  life,  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the 
poet  ended  his  life  the  same  way ;  and  Caius  Caligula  (as  Sueto- 
nius reports),  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madness  by  a  philtre  given 
him  by  his  wife  Caesonia  ;  which  story  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
poet f  : 


Tamen  hoc  toUrabiU,  st  non 

at  ammeuhu  We  Ntrmis, 


Cut  totam  trtmulifrontem  Casonia  puUi 
Infodit. 

Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam  and  rave, 

Like  that  Cansonia  to  her  Caius  gave, 

Who  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the  foal 

His  mother's  lote,  infus'd  it  in  the  bowl.  *  parnsx 

*  IdyL  iii.  v.  28.  *  Satir.  vi.  ▼.  609. 

*  Iib.fi.  cap.  18.  p.  319.  ^  Loccit 
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Ovid  likewise  assures  us,  that  this  was  the  usual  effect  of  these 
potioqs: 

* 

JUe  data  prqfiterini  paUentia  philtra  pueUit, 
Pkiltra  nocent  anjmit,  wmquefurorit  habenL 

All  pois'nous  drugs  and  necromantic  arts 

Ne'er  move  the  scornful  maids*  relentless  heart*; 

They  but  distract  the  senses,  seize  the  brain, 

And  Venus'  rites  and  mysteries  profane.  j.  ju 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  up  of  were  of  several  sorts,  di- 
vers of  which,  applied  by  themselves,  were  thought  effectual. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  these  that  follow  : 

Hippomaues,  a  piece  of  flesh'  upon  the  forehead  of  colts  new 
foaled,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  in  bigness  and  shape  like  a  fig, 
which  the  mares  bite  off  as  soon  as  they  have  foaled ;  but  if  they 
be  prevent,  forsajte  their  offspring ;  whence  it  was  jtho^gfit  a 
prevalent  medicine  to  conciliate  love,  especially  when  reduced  to 
powder,  and  swallowed  with  some  drops  of  the  lover's  blood.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  natural  history.  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  Solinus,  Columella,  with  many  others,  have  fjiought  it 
worth  their  notice.  The  poets  are  full  of  its  effects :  whence  Dido 
in  Virgil  (to  omit  otjier  instances)  has  recourse  to  jt,  wjjen  pretend- 
ing to  recal  <d£neas  to  her  affection* : 

Qpmritur  at  natcentU  equi  deJronU  retmltu* 
£t  matri  prmceptus  am*r. 

She  from  the  forehead  of  a  new-foal'd  colt 
Th'  excrescent  lump  doth  seek.— — — 

fhe  same  word  is  frequently  taken  in  another,sense,  and  is  desqrib* 
ed  by  Pliny  to  be  virus  distillans  ab  inguine  equaz  coitam  maris 
appetentis,  et  infurorem  agens.  This  was  no  less  powerful  than 
the  former,  as  appears  from  Pausanias's  story  of  a  horse's  statue, 
dedicated  by  one  Phormis,  an  Arcadian,  which  being  injected  by 
a  magician  with  die  Hippomanes  I  am  speaking  of,  so  enraged  all 
tjie  stone-horses  that  passed  that  way,  that  they  would  break  their 
bridle  in  pieces,  and  throw  their  riders  to  come  at  it  tv  and  could 
not,  without  great  difficulty  and  many  stripes,  be  forced  from  it. 
Several  of  the  poets  speak  of  its  effects.     Ovid  ? : 

Seit  bent  quid  gratnen,  quid  torto  concita  rhombo 
LicWy  quid  valeat  virtu  amantu  aqua. 

She'  knows  the  virtue  of  each  herb  to  move 
The  latent  seeds  of  a  coy  lady's  love; 
She  knows' she  rhomb,  what  feats  in  magic  areft 
From  pois'nous  issue  of  a  lustful  mare. 

*  Mndd.  iv.  515  \£uac  i*  prope  fines.  a  Lfe  i.  Eleg.  8. 
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Virgil  will  have  it  to  proceed  from  Lupitanian  mares  impregnated 
by  the  wind  c ; 

ContinuoqMe  avidis  ubi  subditaftprnma  meduUis,  . 

Vere  magis  (quia  vere  color  redit  osribusj  iWp, 

Ore  omnes  versa  in  Zephyrum,  riant  rupibus  alto's, 

Ewceptantque  lepes  auras;  et  sap*  sine  uliss 

Conjugiis,  vento  gravida  (mtrabile  dictuj 

Saxa  per,  et  scopufof ,  et  depressas  convaiies 

Dj/ugiuntt  nan,  £*re,  twos,  neque  Satis  ad  ortus,  \ 

In  Bortam,  Cawmmqus\  out  unde  nigerrimus  Auster  w    ^ 

JVoactair,  et  pluvio  contristatjrigore  cesium* 

Hinc  demum  Hippomanes  vero  quod  nomine  dicunt 

Pastore$i  lentum  distiUat  ab  sngutue  virus  j 

Hippomanes^  quod  smpe  mala  Ugere  noverce, 

Miscueruntque  herbaty  et  non  jstiana  verba* 

When  at  the  spring's  approach  their  marrow  burns, 

(For  with  the  spring  their  genial  -heat  returns,) 

The  mares  to  clifts  of  rugged  nodes  repair, 

And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  western  air; 

(When,  wond'rous  to  relate,)  the  parent  wind, 

Without  the  stallion,  propagates  the  kind  ; 

Then  fir'd  with  am'rous  rage  they  take  their  flight 

Through  plains,  and  mount  the  hills  unequal  height ; 

Nor  to  the  north,  nor  to  the  rising  sun, 

JJox  southward  to  the  rainy  regions  run,  .  r 

But  bearing  to  the  west,  and  hov'ring  there. 

With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  prolific  air, 

With  which  impregnate,  from  their  groins  they  shed 

A  slimy  juice,  by  false  conception  bred ; 

The  shepherds  know  it  well,  and  call  the  same 

Hippomanes,  to  note  the  mother's  flame ; 

This  gathered  in  the  planetary  hour, 

With  noxious  weeds,  and  speU'd  with  words  of  pow*r, 

Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse, 

And  mix  for  deadly  draughts  the  pois'nous  juice.  hetdik* 

The  same  story  is  attested  by  Aristotle.  Others  make  hippoma- 
nes to  be  a  plant  in  Arcadia,  which  also  was  powerful  in  producing 
the  fore-mentioned  effects.? : 

*\**6ftA9U  S)v*n  If  **}  A^saVi*  ry  JT  %*t  w&esu 
Km)  wslXm  mmnn*w  in  £gs«,  £  &«*)  TrviT 
*Xlf  £  AikS)if*  TUtfu  £  I*  <r#J*  iZft*  xt^nttu 
Mam/tiff  1*iX*»t  Ai«r«(*f  %»r»s4%  waXmif^Ufm 

Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears, 

Makes  the  colts  mad,  and  stimulates  the  mares : 

O'er  hills,  thro*  streams  they  rage ;  O  could  I  see 

Young  Pelphia  thus  run  midding  after  me,  fawxju. 

'  vr»y&  I8  Ae  name  of  a  small  bird,  the  Latin  of  which  is  not  agreed 
on ;  some  translate  it  passerculus,  others  will  have  it  the  same 
with  torquilla9frutilla,  or  with  regulus.  This  bird,  the  writers  of 
fables  tell  us  %  was  once  the  daughter  of  Pan  and  Pitho,  or  Echo, 

e  Georgic.  iii.  271.  phronem,   r.  £10.   ubi  eommentarhis 

d  Theocritus,  Idyll*  &.  ▼.  48*  noster  adeundus, 

c  Suidas,    Isacius,   Tsetses  in  Lyco- 
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and  having  inveigled  Jupiter  into  Io'»  love,  w*9  tmntformed  by 
Juno $  upon  this  she  became  the  darling  of  Venus,  and  retaining 
the  same  inclinations  she  had  formerly,  still  served  to  promote  the 
affairs  of  love  :  the  first  time  the  goddess  made  use  of  her  was  iq 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  when*  she  invented  low- magic,  with 
charms  and  potions,  a  chief  ingredient  whereof  was  this  bird, 
which  she  communicated  to  Jason,  to  gain  his  access  to  Medea's 
affections  :  hence  Pindar  r ; 

MmnA  «Vwt  Kwryylmm  ftp* 
n^r«t  MpHtutt,  Xt*nt  f  hrmv 

Off «  UnUmt  *mi*>  4fU*» 


r  tu 


i%Mb* 


The  Phasis  soon  they  enter  and  surrey 
The  swarthy  subjects  of  JSetea'  sway ; 
And  here  the  Cyprian  Queen  to  Jason  lent 

Her  surest  weapons,  and  her  philtres  tried, 
Her  Tarious  lynx,  from  Olympus  sent 


To  the  swift  circling  wheel,  a  captive  tied  ; 
Hie  raging  bird  that  kindles  am'rous  fire, 
And  spells  and  songs  she  taught  to  raise  desire.  w, 

The  part  most  valued  by  enchanters  was  the  tongue,  which  they 
looked  on  as  having  a  sovereign  virtue  in  love  potions :  sometimes 
they  fastened  the  whole  bird  to  a  wheel  of  wax,  which  they  turn- 
ed over  the  fire  till  both  were  consumed,  thus  inflaming  the  party 
in  whom  they  had  a  mind  to  create  love.  Others  there  are  that 
will  have  #»yg  to  signify  nothing  but  a  musical  instrument ;  and 
some  take  it  for  all  sorts  of  allurements. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  herbs,  and  insects  bred  out  of 
putrid  matter,  with  other  animals ;  such  as  the  fish  called  sgiW*  or 
remora ;  the  lizard,  with  another  not  much  unlike  it  called  stetlio 
and  stincus ;  the  brains  of  a  calf;  the  hair  upon  the  extremity  of 
a  wolf's  tail,  with  some  of  the  secret  parts ;  the  bones  of  the  left 
side  of  a  toad  e^ten  by  ants ;  for  these  were  thought  to  generate 
love,  whereas  those  on  the  right  side  caused  hatred  :  others  took 
the  same  bones,  when  the  flesh  was  devoured  by  ants,  and  cast 
them  into  a  vessel  of  witer,  wherein  those  that  sunk,  being  wound 
up  in  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  hung  about  any  person,  inflamed 
him  with  love,  the  others  with  hatred.  Other  parts  of  the  toad 
were  used  in  poisonous  compositions  :  whence  Juvenal  * ; 

At  nunti  ret  agitwr  tent*  pulvume  rubet*. 

But  now  with  pois'nous  entrails  of  a  toad 
They  urge  their  husband's  fate. 

To  these  others  add  the  blood  of  doves,  the  bones  of  snakes, 
screech-owl's  feathers,  bands  of  wool  twisted  upon  a  wheel  (which 

t  Pythion*  Od.  iv.  S  Sat.  vi.  v.  658. 
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were  very  much  used  on  these  occasions,  for  their  resemblance  to 

the  soft  ties  of  love,)  especially  such  as  had  been  bound  about 

one  that  hanged  himself.     Some  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 

pertius*; 

Improba  non  vkU  me  mribm  sIB*,  $ed  htrbu, 

Stamme  et  a  rhombi  ducUur  Hie  rotas 
Ittum  turgenth  ranm  portent*  rubekr, 

St  leeta  e  Metis  angmUmt  ease  trahwtf, 
fit  ttrigii  invent*  per  bustajaemlia  ptwma, 

Cinctaouejnnetto  Imnea  v&ta  vtow. 

Were  there  to  merits  but  a  due  regard, 

I  should  not  fear  my  liral's  being  prererr'd  ; 

But  she,  too  conscious  of  my  powerful  charms. 

By  spells  and  magic  tears  him  from  my  arms ; 

The  pois'nous  bones  of  sweflf  ftg  toads  she  takes, 

And  mingles  them  with  those  of  crested  snakes ; 

Then  strait  where  owls  frequent  she  dtth  repair, 

And  picks  their  scatterM  feathers  up  with  care; 

Next  she  procures  some  fatal  woollen  band 

That  late  bound  him  that  djr'd  by  hh.own  hand: 

Thud  what  her  merits  can't,  by  magic  charms 

She,  with  her  am'rous  fire,  his  frozen  bosom  warms.         H.  H. 

Several  other  ingredients  of  love  potions  are  mentioned  in  Laelius's 
verses  cited  by  Appuleius  * ; 

Philtra  omnia  undiquc  emmtt, 
Antipathes  Mud  gumritur9 
Trochitciy  tyngef,  tamirn, 
JtadicuUe,  herb*,  surculi, 
Aureat  tftbet,  btdkordilm, 
Hinnientium  duleedinet. 

From  cVry  part  they  magic  draughts  procure* 
For  that  much-fam'd  Antipathes  they  seek, 
POla,  fillets,  and  those  lore-enforcing  birds. 
Boots  too,  and  baneful  herbs,  and  sappy  sprigs. 
With  scarlet  oaks,  and  dire  hipporaanes 

Other  sorts  of  ingredients  were  rags,  torches,  and,  in  short,  all 
relics,  and  whatever  had  any  relation  to  dead  corpses,  or  funerals. 
Sometimes  a  nest  of  young  swtllows  was  placed  in  a  convenient 
vessel,  and  buried  in  the  earth  till  they  were  famished;  then  they 
opened  the  grave,  and  such  of  them  as  were  found  with  mouths 
shut,  were  thought  conducive  to  allay  the  passion  of  love ;  but  the 
rest,  which  perished  with  mouths  gaping  for  food,  were  thought 
to  excite  it.  To  the  same  end  they  used  bones  snatched  from 
hungry  and  ravenous  bitches,  which  were  believed  to  derive  some 
part  of  the  eager  desire  of  those  animals  into  the  potion :  hence 
Horace  gives  us  this  elegant  description  of  an  enchantress's  prac- 
tices * : 

Canidin  brembut  implieata  viperk 

Crimes  et  incomptun  caput,    . 
Jubet  tepulchrit  caprificot  erutai, 

Jubet  cupromtfunebret, 

h  Lib.  iii.  Elcg  5.  I  Apolog.  k  Epod.  v.  H. 
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Et  uncta  turpi*  ova  rana  *anguine9   • 

Plumamque  nocturna  sirigis, 
JRerbasque  quae  et  lolchoi,  atque  Iberia 

Miitil  venenorumjerax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejuna  can  is, 

Flammit  aduri  Colchicii. 

Canidia  crawn'd  with  wreathing  snakes  - 

Disheveird,  thus  the  silence  bleaks  t 

'•  Now  the  magic  ire  prepare 

"  And  from  graves  uprooted  tear 

"  Trees,  whose  horrors  gloomy  spread 

'*  Round  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 

M  Bring  the  eggs  and  plumage  foul 

M  Of  a  midnight  shrieking  owl; 

"  Be  they  well  besmear'd  with  blood 

"  Of  the  blackest  veQom'd  toad ; 

"  Bring  the  choicest  drugs  of  Spain, 

"  Produce  of  the  poisonous  plain  ; 

"  Then  into  the  charm  be  thrown, 

°  Snatched  from  famiah'd  hitch,  a  bone; 

"  Burn  them  all  with  magic  flame 

"  Kindled  first  by  Colchifui  dame."  raANCjs. 

To  these  they  acjded  another  ingredient  hiore  powerful  than  any  of 
the  rest  j  which  the  poet  has  thus  described  in  the  same  ode  J; 

Abacta  nulla  Feja  consdenUa^ 

Ligonibus  duris  humum 
Exhauriebat  ingemens  laborious; 

Quo  pouet  infostus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terve  mutata  dapis 
I  '   Inemori  spectaculo, 

Cum  pTonunerei  ore,  quantum  extant  aqua 

Suspensa  mento  corpora  A 

Exsucta  uti  medulla*  et  aridunijecur  ^ 

Amorisesset poculum,  t   .,.;.. J 

Jnterminato  pum  temeljixm  ctfr  ,  t  m  t 

Intabuifsent  pupuUe.  .  r  -  « 

Veia,  who  ncrerknew  remorse, 

Uplifts  the  spade  with  feeble  force ; 

And  breathless  with  the  helJish  toil, 

Deep-groaning  breaks  the  guilty  soiL  ::s 

Turns  out  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave 

In  which  the  boy  (as  o'er  the  wave 

A  lusty  swimmer  lifts  his  head) 

Chin-deep  sinks  downward  to  the  dead, 

O'er  dainties,  chang'd  twice,  thrice  a-day, 

Slowly  tp  flase  his  life  away ; 

That  the  xoul  hags,  an  amorous  dose 

Of  bis  parch'd  marrow  may  compose 

His  marrow  and  his  liver  dried, 

The  seat  where  wanton  thoughts  reside, 

When,  fix'd  upon  his  food  in  vain, 

His  eye-balls  pined  away  with  pain.  '  fiakus. 

Let  u*  now  pass  to  some  other  arts  they  had  of  exciting  love. 
Some  thought  the  udder  of  an  hyena,  tied  about  their  left  arm,  a 
good  expedient  to  entice  to  their  affections  any  woman  they  fixed 
their  eyes  on :  others  took  xir^a,  a  sort  of  small  and  hard  olives, 
or  (as  others  interpret  it)  barley-bran,  which,  either  by  itself,  or 

J  y.  29. 
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made  up  in  paste,  they  ca3t  into  die  fire,  hoping  thereby  to  in- 
spire the  flames  of  love :  hence  Simoetha  in  Theocritus  m  : 


N*f»  the*  ra  irirupa*- 


Now  will  1  strew  the  barley-bran. 

Sometimes  they  used  *WT*f  or  flour,  which  the  scholiast  upon 
Theocritus  will  have  termed  S-vxip*T**  that  poet  has  described  this 
custom,  where  he  introduces  his  enchantress  thus  calling  out  to 
her  maid  ° : 

AXftWC  cm  rwrw  «-»$)  ?«*ir«f,  &X>?  Irfatftft, 

H  fd  y\  r«,  pvrc{£,  &  rtt  Wi%myM  rivvypM, 
tl**S  ifuh  $  Xiyt  rmSrm,  ret  AiXfrt*  ifi*  watt*. 

First  burn  the  flour,  then  strew  the  other  on, 

Strew  it;  how  ?  where's  your  sense  and  duty  gone  f 

Base  Thestylis,  and  am  I  so  forlorn, 

And  grown  so  low;  that  I'm  become  your  scorn  ? 

But  strew  the  salt,  and  say  in  angry  tones, 

I  acatter'd  Delphid's,  perjurM  Delphid'*  bones.  cmca. 

Instead  of  bran  or  flour,  it  was  usual  to  burn  laurel,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  enchantress,  who  proceeds  thus : 

tiXfif  V  ifimrtf  lyl  t  M  Afefifc  Up*9 
AM*  x  •*  •*•*  Xm»\h  ftiya  nmwmitm*** 
XftypMTiW  iptiy  **&  rcitof  £Ufi%t  «$T*r, 
OfcVa  m  g  Afclfif  M  fkty)  r«f»*  kpmttm. 

Pint  Delphid  injur'd  me,  be  rais'd  my  flame, 

And  now  I  burn  this  bough  m  Delphid' s  name  ; 

As  this  doth  blase,  and  break  away  in  fame ; 

How  soon  h  takes!  let  Delphid**  flesh  consume.  cuecs. 

It  was  likewise  frequent  to  melt  wax,  thereby  to  mollify  the  per- 
son's  heart  whom  they  desired :  hence  she  goes  on : 

'Ar  w#?  co  MM^jh  \ym  rfc  Wtpmt  ra**, 
'tis  r***f  M  £***  •  Utnfa  *ixrl**  AiXf  «• 
As  this  devoted  wax  melts  o'er  the  fire, 
Let  Myndian  Delphi's  melt  with  soft  desire. 

Sometimes  they  placed  clay  before  the  fire,  together  with  wax, 
that  as  one  melted  whilst  the  other  hardened,  so  the  person  that 
then  rejected  them  might  have  his  heart  mollified  with  affection, 
and  inflamed  with  desire,  whilst  their  own  became  bard  and  un- 
relenting ;  or  that  his  heart  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
impression  from  other  beauties,  but  easy  of  access  to  themselves. 
This  seems  to  be  Virgil's  mean'mg  in  the  first  of  the  following 
verses ;  the  latter  two  contain  some  of  the  customs  before  describ- 
ed  out  of  Theocritus ; 

Limus  ill  hie  dure$cit9et  bac  ut  eera  liquetcit, 
Una  eodemque  igni;  tie  notiro  Dapfmis  amor*: 
Sparge  mofem,  etfragOes  incende  bUwmine  lauros; 
Daphnit  me  malut  »rtl,  ego  hone  in,  Dophnide  (anrunf  °. 

m  v.  ».  °  Ibid.  ▼.  18.  °  Eclog.  tiii  80. 
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Aft  fire  Am  figure  hardens  mub  of  day, 

And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  a  way, 

Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  he, 

Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me. 

Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn, 

Kext  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone  burn, 

And,  whilst  it  crackles  in  die  sulphur,  say, 

This  I  for  Daphnis  burn,  thus  Daphnis  burn  away.        »»ydek. 

It  was  customary  to  imitate  all  those  actions  they  had  a  mind 
the  person  they  loved  should  perform.  They  turned  a  wheel  round, 
praying  he  might  fall  down  before  their  doors,  and  roll  himself  on 
the  ground :  thus  Theocritus's  enchantress : 

'Xlf  zXtves  itwro  «■«/  kfuripuii  Sugettfit. 

And,  Venus,  as  I  whir)  (bis  brazen  wheel, 
Before  my  doors  let  perjur'd  Delphid  reel. 

We  are  told  that  it  has  been  usual  to  compose  an  image  of  wax, 
and  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  inflamed  with  love, 
to  place  it  near  the  fire,  the  heat  whereof  affected  the  image,  and 
the  person  represented  by  it,  at  the  same  time  p.  Virgil's  enchant- 
ress speaks  of  drawing  it  three  times  round  the  altar  : 

■  Urque  hoec  eUlaria  circum 

£ffigiem  duco. 

Thrice  round  this  altar  I  the  image  draw. 

She  had  before  taken  care  to  have  it  bound,  thereby  to  intimate 
the  tying  his  affections : 

Tema  tiki  kmc  primum  tripliei  rf auras  colore 
Licia  circumdo. 

Three  threads  I  of  three  different  colours  bound 
About  your  image* 

It  was  not  unfrequent  to  sprinkle  enchanted  medicaments  upon 
some  part  of  the  house  where  the  person  resided :  th\is  Theocri- 
tus's enchantress  commands : 

6fraXj,  w&  XmCttrm  *l  rk  &#•»«  *mSf,  Mp*fa 
TSf  rh*>  QXtat  safarignpf ,  it  in  g  w* 
H»  $»/**  tifofutr  (I  Si  putt  xiy§9  a)i»«  *w«) 
Kmi  Xiy  iavfltoiira,  rk  AiXphs  *rU  ***** 

Now  take  these  poisons,  I  procure  you  more, 

And  strew  them  at  the  threshold  of  his  door, 

That  door  where  violent  love  hath  fix'd  my  mind, 

though  he  regard  not,  cruel  and  unkind ! 

Strew  them,  and  spittirur,  say  in  angry  tones, 

I  scatter  Delphid's,  perjur'd  Delphid's  bones.  cbjczch. 

If  they  could  get  into  their  hands  any  thiug  that  belonged  to  the 
person  whose  love  they  desired,  it  was  of  singular  use.  The  same 
enchantress  burns  the  border  of  Delphid's  garment,  that  the  owner 
might  be  tortured  with  the  same  flame: 

T«V  mwl  «2f  £Aa/wf  ri  sgftWilw  Atari  Afofif , 
By*  m  WxAjmw  nmr*  A?f i'y  b  «r*^  fimXXm 


P  Wterus,  Ub.  ?.  cap.  11. 
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tbm  piece  Am  dear  frfat  DdpUd't 
I  tear  again,  and  am  resofr'd  to  burn. 

YirgiPs  enchantress  deposits  her  lover's  pledges  in  the  ground,  un- 
derneath her  threshold  ; 

Mas  olim  exuvim*  miki  perfidus  tile  reliqutt, 
Pignora  cava  sui ;  qua  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso% 
Terra,  tibimmndo;  debet*  hdsc  pignora  Daphnin. 

These  garments  once  were  bit,  and  left  to  me, 

The  pledges  of  his  promised  loyalty ; 

Which  underneath  my  threshold  I  bestow, 

These  pawns,  O  sacred  earth,  to  me  my  Daphnis  owe.       ditdkn. 

The  design  of  which  action  seems  to  be  the  retaining  her  lover,  and 
securing  his  affections  from  wandering. 

Virgil  has  tans  described  another  method  in  the  nymph's  com- 
mand to  her  woman ; 

Per  enures,  AmaryUitfsra^  rivoqueftuenti, 
Transque  caput  jace  /  ne  respexeris:  his  ego  Daplmin 
Aggrediar,  nihil  tile  Deos9  nil  carminu  curat. 

Bear  out  these  ashes,  cast  them  in  the  brook ; 

Cast  backwards  o*er  your  head,  nor  torn  your  look ; 

Since  neither  gods  nor  godlike  verse  can  move, 

Break  out  ye  smomer'd  fires,  and  kindle  smother'd  lore*    Mm>n& 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  expedient  more,  which  was 
their  tying  venereal  knots,  to  unite  the  beloved  person's  affections 
with  their  own : 

Necte  tribus  nodi*  ternot9  Amaryllis  colons; 

Necte,  AmaryM,  modo;  et  Veneris^  die,  vmcula  necte* 

Knit  with  three  knots  the  fillets,  knit  them  straight; 
And  say,  these  knots  to  lore  I  consecrate, 

Her  caution  about  the  number  of  knots  is  observable,  for  most 
of  their  actions  in  these  rites  were  confined  to  the  number  three. 
Theocritus*s  enchantress  is  no  less  exact  in  this  circumstance  : 

Thrice,  thrice  I  pour,  and  thrice  repeat  my  charms. 

Virgil  has  assigned  the  reason  hereof  to  the  pleasure  the  gods  were 
thought  to  take  in  that  number  : 

numero  Deus  impart  gaudeU 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods. 

Whether  this  fancy  owes  its  original  to  the  supposed  perfection  of 
the  number  three,  because,  containing  a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  it  seems  natu«al  to  signify  all  things  in  the  world ;  or  whe- 
ther to  the  esteem  "the  Pythagoreans,  and  some  other  philosophers, 
had  for  it,  on  the  account  of  their  trinity ;  or  lastly  (to  mention 
no  more  opinions),  to  its  aptness  to  signify  the  power  of  all  the 
gods,  who  were  divided  into  three  classes,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and 
infernal,  I  shall  leave  to  be  determined  by  others.    Thus  much  is 
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Yet  Van*  aVghjanp  low,  above  my  pes?'* 

And  sleeps  on  ray  beds  secure  j 
Ah !  much  2  few  some  rivet's  greater  ekill 

Defends  hue  from  my  weaker  spell.  R.  a. 

But  love,  inspired  without  the  assistance  of  magic,  scarce  yielded 
to  any  cure.  Apollo  himself  could  find  no  remedy  against  it,  but 
is  introduced  lamenting  in  these  words  *: 

Invention  medicina  meum  eat,  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicer,  et  herbarum  e#  eubjecta  potentia  nobis  / 
*     Hti  mini  !  quod  nuttk  amar  est  medieabUis  herbit% 
Nee  proeunt  domino,  put  protunt  omnibus,  arte* 

Med*cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 

In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow'rs  I  know. 

And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below  ; 

Alas !  that  fields  and  forests  can  afford 

No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails. 

And  his  own  physic  the  physician  falls.  deydeij. 

The  same  poet  professes  in  another  place,  that  no  art  was  ever  able 
to  set  a  lover  at  liberty c : 

sftWewV  F^rlllflQNW  (sJvwfWa^^M  JHsjfNwwsr  VMsWae^s} 

Necjugjet  wimfiulphmre  victut  amor. 
Quid  te  FhtuiacajtikmrutU  gramina  term* 

Cum  cupenn  patrim,  Geksftt,  manere  domo  f 
Quid  tibi  prqfuerunt,  Circe,  Perseidet  herb*. 

Cum  tibi  Neritiat  abthdit  aura  rates. 

Not  all  the  pow*r  of  verse  with  magic  join'd 

Can  heal  the  torture  of  a  love-sick  mind  ; 

Altars  may  smoke  with  expiatory  fire, 

Too  weak  Ao  make  a  welUnx'd  love  retire, 

Xove  by  repulse  still  works  the  passion  higher. 

"What  help,  Medea,  did  my  potions  yield  r 

Mot  all  the  drugs  thai  stoek'd  the  Colchian  field, 

Could  ease  to  your  distracted  breast  afford, 

When  forc'd  Iron  home,  you  lov'd  the  foreign  lord 

Nor  greater  the  relief  that  Circe  found* 

When  left  by  her  Ulyssealiomewards  bound  ; 

Nor  herbs,  nor  poisons  could  her  grief  allay, 

When  envious  gales  had  stolen  her  dear  away.  n.  u. 

But,  notwithstanding  the. difficulty  of  this  cure,  there  is  not  want- 
ing variety  of  prescriptions  adapted  to  the  several  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  the  malady ;  as  appears  from  the  old  nurse's  words  to 
Myrrha,  desperately  in  love  u  : 

Sen  furor  eat,  habeo  qmt  carmine  aenef ,  at  herbii  : 
Sive  alifuis  nocuit,  magico  luttrabere  rUu  : 
Ira  deum  im  **,  tacris  piaeabUu  tro. 

Madness  by  sacred  numbers  is  expeU'd, 

And  magic  will  to  stronger  magic  yield ; 

If  the  dire  wrath  of  heav'n  this  fury  raVd, 

Heav'n  is  with  sacrifice  and  prayer  appeas'd,  aorxiwt 

*  Ovid.  Mctam.  i,  521.         *  De  xnnedio  smori*         ■  Metam,  x.  397. 
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The  antidotes  may  be  reduced  to  two  sorts :  they  were  either  such 
as  had  some  natural  virtue  to  produce  the  designed  effect ;  such 
are  agnus  castas,  and  the  herbs  reputed  enemies  to  generation  T : 
or,  secondly,  such  as  wrought  the  cure  by  some  occult  and  mysti- 
cal power,  and  the  assistance  of  demons  ;  such  are  the  sprinkling 
of  the  dust  wherein  a  mule  had  rolled  herself w,  the  tying  toads  in 
the  hide  of  a  beast  lately  slain  *,  with  several  others  mentioned  by 
Pliny ;  amongst  which  we  may  reckon  all  the  minerals  and  herbs, 
which  were  looked  on  as  amulets  against  other  effects  of  magic  ; 
for  those  were  likewise  proper  on  such  occasions :  whence  the 
poets  usually  mention  Caucasus,  Colchis,  and  other  places  famous 
for  magical  plants,  as  those  which  alone  could  furnish  remedies 
and  antidotes  against  love.  I  shall  only  set  down  one  instance 
wherein  the  poet,  enquiring  what  should  be  the  cause  his  mistress 
had  forsaken  him,  puts  this  question  among  others  y : 


an  qua 
Lecta  Prometheis  dividit  herbajugis. 

What !  do  those  odious  herbs,  the  lover's  bane, 
Growiug  on  Caucasus,  produce  this  pain  ? 

By  Prometheus's  mountain,  he  means  Caucasus,  which  was  re- 
markable for  herbs  of  sovereign  power,  that  sprung  out  of  Pro- 
metheus's blood. 

The  infernal  gods  were  called  upon  for  assistance,  as  may  be 
learned  from  Virgil's  Dido,  who  signifies  her  pretended  design  to 
dispel  the  remains  of  love  for  ./Eneas,  in  these  words  * : 

Sacra  Jovi  Stygio,  qua  rite  incepta  jurat*, 
Perficere  est  animus,  finemque  imponere  curis, 
Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permit  terejlamma. 

Thus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove, 

And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  love ; 

Then  cast  the  Trojan  image  on  the  fire, 

And  as  that  burns  my  passion  shall  expire.  d&ydip. 

Silius  introduces  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  telling  how  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  same  gods  propitious  *  : 

Nigro  forte  Jovi,  cut  tertia  rtgna  laborantt 
Atque  atri  soda  tkalami  nova  sacra  parabam, 
Queis  agram  mentemy  et  trepidantia  cord*  levant 
Infeiix  germana  tori. 

To  grisly  Jove  of  heU  I  offerings  paid, 

And  to  the  swarthy  consort  of  his  bed, 

In  pity  of  my  love-sick  sister's  grief, 

And  in  assurance  of  a  blesa'd  relief, 

To  charm  her  cares  to  sleep,  her  fears  to  rest, 

And  still  the  tumults  of  her  troubled  breast.  j.  *, 

*  Vide    Archaolog.   hujus   lib*   ii.        x  Idem.  lib.  nxii.  cap.  10. 
cap.  3.  y  Propartii,  lib.  L  Eleg.  12. 

"  Plinii.  Nat  Hist  lib.  zxx.  cap.  16.        *  iBneid.  iv.  v.  639.       *  Lib.  vih\ 

Vol.  II.  R 
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Not  long  before,  the  same  person,  relating  how  the  diviners  essay- 
ed to  restore  Dido  to  her  right  mind,  says,  they  invoked  the  gods 
of  night  (whereby  she  means  the  shades  below)  to  aid  them : 

Neu/  gacri  vatym  emre$t  dum  numma  noeti$ 
£liciunt>  spondtntque  novii  medicamina  cur  it. 

O  soothing  priestcraft !  O  the  close  disguise 

Of  cheat,  imposture,  and  well-YarnislTd  liesf 

The  shades  with  seal  pretended  they  implore, 

The' gods  of  night  demurely  they  adore, 

With  pronuYd  cures  they  gull  our  easy  minds, 

A  solemn  tow  their  holy  knav*ry  binds.  J.  A, 

I  shall  only  mention  one  expedient  more,  whereby  they  cured 
themselves  of  love ;  it  is  the  water  of  Selemnus,  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Argyra  in  Achaia.  The  story  is  thus :  SelenfrJus, 
a  beautiful  young  shepherd  in  those  parts,  was  beloved  by  Argyra, 
the  nymph  from  whom  the  town  and  fountain  of  that  ntme  were 
called ;  but  the  flower  of  his  age  being  over,  the  nymph  deserted 
him,  upon  which  he  pined  away,  and  was  transformed  into  a  river 
by  Venus ;  after  this  he  still  retained  his  former  passion,  and  (as 
the  Patrensians  report)  for  some  time  conveyed  his  waters  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  to  Argyra's  fountain,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Alpheus  was  said  to  join  himself  with  Arethusa,  till  by  Ve- 
nus's  favour,  the  remembrance  of  her  was  caused  to  vanish  quite 
out  of  his  mind.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  many  as  washed 
themselves  in  this  river,  were  made  to  forget  that  passion :  thus 
Pau8aniasb. 

Thus  much  concerning  their  love.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  en* 
largements  might  be  made  in  every  part  of  this  chapter ;  but  what 
has  been  said  will  (I  hope)  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader's  cu- 
riosity, without  trespassing  too  far  upon  his  patience. 


CtlAP.  XL 

Of  their  Marriages. 

Ihe  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  without  laws  and  govern- 
ment ;  no  bounds  were  prescribed  to  their  passions ;  their  love  (like 
the  rest  of  their  desires)  was  unconfined,  and  promiscuous  mix- 
tures, because  forbidden  by  no  human  authority,  were  publicly 

Aehaicis.  p.  442.  at  445.  edit  Hanon 
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allowed.  Hie  first  that  restrained  this  liberty  was  Cecrops,  who 
having  raised  himself-  to  be  king  over  the  people  afterwards  called 
Athenians,  amongst  many  other  useful  institutions,  introduced 
that  of  marriage  c.  Others  refer  the  honour  of  this  institution,  to- 
gether with  the  invention  of  dancing,  to  Erato,  one  of  the  Muses  ; 
but  some  rather  understand  that  story  of  the  marriage  solemnity, 
the  regular  conduct  whereof,  they  say,  was  first  ordered  by  Erato. 
However  that  be,  it  was  in  some  time  received  by  all  the  Grecians; 
for  no  sooner  did  they  begin  to  reform  their  savage  and  barbarous 
course  of  life,  and  join  themselves  in  towns  and  societies,  but  they 
found  it  necessary  to  confine  the  unruly  lusts  of  men,  by  establish* 
ing  lawful  marriage,  with  other  rules  of  good  manners. 

Marriage  was  very  honourable  in  several  of  the  Grecian  com* 
monwealths,  being  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  as  the 
abstaining  from  it  was  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  pu- 
nished ;  for  the  strength  of  states  consisting  in  their  number  of 
people,  those  that  refused  to  contribute  to  their  increase,  were 
thought  very  cold  in  their  affections  to  their  country*  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  very  remarkable  for  their  severity  against  those 
that  deferred  marrying,  as  well  as  those  who  wholly  abstained  from 
itd.  No  man  among  them  could  live  without  a  wife  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  their  lawgiver,  without  incurring  several  penal- 
ties ;  as  first,  the  magistrates  commanded  such,  once  every  winter, 
to  run  round  the  public  forum  naked ;  and  to  increase  their  shame, 
they  sung  a  certain  song,  the  words  whereof  aggravated  their 
crime,  and  exposed  them  to  ridicule.  Another  of  their  punish- 
ments was,  to  be  excluded  from  the  exercises,  wherein  (according 
to  the  Spartan  custom)  young  virgins  contended  naked  c,  A  third 
penalty  was  inflicted  upon  a  certain  solemnity,  wherein  the  wo- 
men dragged  them  round  an  altar,  beating  them  all  the  time  with 
their  fists  f .  Lastly,  they  were  deprived  of  that  respect  and  ob- 
servance which  the  younger  sort  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their 
elders,  and  therefore,  saith  Plutarch  «,  no  man  found  fault  with 
what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  a  great  captain,  and  one  that  had 
commanded  armies,  who,  coming  into  the  place  of  assembly,  a 
young  man,  instead  of  rising  and  making  room,  told  him,  '  Sir, 
you  must  not  expect  that  honour  from  me,  being  young,  which 
cannot  be  returned  to  me  by  a  child  of  yours  when  I  am  old,9 

c  Vide  Ardueokg.  hqjut  lib.  L  cap.  8.        e  Plutarchns  Lyeum. 
*  Stob«iM>  Ixt.  dc  )au<le  Nuptiarum.         f  Athexuraa,  lib.  iiu* 

I  Lot.  citot. 
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To  these  we  may  add  the  Athenian  law  b,  whereby  all  that  were 
commanders,  orators,  or  entrusted  with  any  public  affair,  were  to 
be  married,  and  have  children,  and  estates  in  land ;  for  these 
were  looked  upon  as  so  many  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour, 
without  which  they  thought  it  dangerous  to  commit  to  them  the 
management  of  public  trusts. 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece,  for  marriage 
was  thought  to'  be  a  conjunction  of  one  man  with  one  woman ; 
whence  some  will  have  ydfio*  derived  *-«g«  to  3m  oifuc  that,  from  tzvo 
becoming  one.  When  Herodotus  reports  that  Anaxandridas  the 
Spartan  had  two  wives,  he  remarks  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  Sparta '.  The  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities  did,  for  the 
most  part,  agree  herein  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  only  upon 
some  emergent  occasions,  when  their  men  had  been  destroyed  by 
war,  or  other  calamities,  toleration  was  granted  for  marrying  more 
wives;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  at  Athens  in  Euripides's 
time,  who,  as  some  say,  conceived  an  hatred  against  the  whole 
sex,  for  which  he  is  famous  in  story,  by  being  harassed  with  two 
wives  at  once  K  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Xantippe 
and  Myrto  at  the  same  time k ;  and  Athenaeus  concludes  it  was 
then  reputed  no  scandal,  because  we  never  find  any  of  his  enemies 
casting  it  in  his  teeth ' ;  but  some  think  the  matter  o£  fact  may  be 
justly  called  into  question ;  and,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  Panetius 
of  Rhodes,  ixccvvs  «rri/gw>  has  fully  confuted  it  in  his  discourse 
concerning  Socrates  m. 

The  time  of  marriage  was  not  the  same  in  all  places  :  the  Spar- 
tans were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  full 
strength  °  ;  and  though  I  do  not  find  what  was  the  exact  number 
of  years  they  were  confined  to,  yet  it  appears  from  one  of  Lycur- 
gus's  sayings,  that  both  men  and  women  were  limited  in  this  af- 
fair; which  that  lawgiver  being  asked  the  reason  of,  said,  his  de- 
sign was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  strong  and  vigorous. 
The  Athenian  laws  are  said  once  to  have  ordered,  that  men  should 
sot  marry  till  above  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  for  human  life  being 
divided  by  Solon  into  ten  weeks  (SSJ^*'Stf,)  he  affirmed,  in  hartim 
hebdomadum  qwnta  maturitatem  ad  slirpem  relinquendam  homini 
inesse ;  that  in  the  fifth  of  these  weeks  men  were  of  ripeness  to 

h  Dtnarchus  in  Demostbenem.  k  Diogenes  Laertitis  Socrate. 

<  Lib.  v.  I  Lib.  xiii. 

J  Gellius  Noct,  Attic,  lib.  xv.  cap.  20.      .  ra  Pluttficbus  Pericle. 

a  Xenopbon  de  Repub,  Lacedmxu 
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imillipy  their  kind0;  but  this  depended  upon  the  humour  of 
every  lawgiver,  nothing  being  generally  agreed  to  in  this  matter. 
Aristotle p  thought  thirty-seven  a  good  age,  Plato  thirty;  and 
Hesiod  was  much  of  the  same  judgment,  for  thus  he  advises  his 
friend : 

Slnut  ft  ymmf  rtit  **r)  tuxsv  iytWau, 
Mnri  «£m»mmw»  lci*r  f««X«  «XV  *«-«X*r«*, 
M»t  irti«s  (*»X*  wOLXmr  yd/us  ft  rm  *?H  Srit q. 

The  time  to  eAfer  on  a  married  life 

Is  about  thirty,  then  bring  home  a  wife; 

But  don't  delay  too  late,  or  wed  too  young, 

Since  strength  and  prudence  to  this  state  belong.  *•  *• 

Women  married  sooner  than  men  ;  some  of  the  old  Athenian  laws 
permitted  them  to  marry  at  twenty-six,  Aristotle  at  eighteen,  He- 
siod at  fifteen ; 

H  ft  yvtn  ring  ACyy,  wip**?  ft  ympuf*. 
A  wife  when  fifteen  choose,  then  let  her  wed, 
She  '11  then  enjoy  the  rapturous  marriage-bed. 

Where  the  poet  advises  that  women  be  permitted  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity in  four  years,  i.  e.  four  after  ten,  and  marry  in  the  fifth, 
i.  e.  the  fifteenth :  others  think  he  means  they  must  continue  un- 
married four  years  after  their  arrival  at  woman's  estate,  i.  e.  at 
fourteen  years,  and  marry  in  the  fifth,  i.  e.  the  nineteenth  :  but  as 
the  women  were  sooner  marriageable  than  men,  so  their  time 
was  far  shorter,  it  being  common  for  men  to  marry  much  older 
than  women  could  expect  to  do,  as  Lysistrate  complains  in  Aristo- 
phanes * : 


Ott«f  IfiXet  y%fuu  rairnt,  hrrMpini  ft  xmtnriu. 

LY,  'Tis  some  concern  to  me  when  I  reflect 

On  the  poor  girls  that  must  despair  of  man, 

And  keep  a  stale  and  loathed  virginity. 
PR.  What,  ha'nt  the  men  the  same  hard  measures  then  ? 
LY.  Oh i  no,  they  have  a  more  propitious  fate, 

Since  they  at  sixty,  when  their  vigour's  past, 

Can  wed  a  young  and  tender  spouse,  to  warm 

Their  aged  limbs,  and  to  repair  their  years : 

But  women's  joys  are  short  and  transient; 

For  if  we  once  the  golden  minutes  miss, 

There's  no  recalling,  so  severe's  our  doom; 

We  must  then  long  in  vain,  Sn  vain  expect, 

And  by  our  ills  forewarn  posterity.  <*• 

The  times  or  seasons  of  the  year  most  proper  for  marriage  were, 

•  Censorinus  de  die  natali,  cap.  14.  q  £<?.  ***  Hpf{.  jS'.  315. 

P  Polit  lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  r  Ibid.  316.  »  Lysistrate. 
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according  to  the  Athenians,  some  of  the  winter  months,  especially 
January,  which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  y«^nx**> * :  hence  the 
.  person  in  Terence,  the  scene  of  whose  fable  is  laid  in  Greece,  af- 
firms the  soothsayers  had  forbidden  to  enter  upon  matrimony  till 
winter    : 

Aruspet  vetuit  ante  brumam  auiem  quid  notrf 
Negotii  indpere. 

Until  the  seasonable  time  of  year, 

When  frosty  weather  binds  all  things,  the  priest, 

By  all  means  counsell'd  us  to  put  off  marriage. 

The  most  convenient  season  was  wheu  there  happened  a  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon,  at  which  time  they  celebrated  their 
festival  called  0wy*7"a>  or  marriage  of  the  gods  T.  Clytemnestra 
in  Euripides  having  asked  Agamemnon  when  he  designed  to  give 
Iphigenia  in  marriage  to  Achilles,  he  answers,  that  the  full  moon 
was  the  fittest  time : 

When  the  fuU  moon  darts  forth  her  lucky  rays. 

Themis  in  Pindar  advises  that  Thetis  be  married  to  Peleus  in  the 
same  season2;  for  by  iwpwitf  infy**,  he  means  the  full  moon, 
which  happens  in  the  middle  of  lunar  months,  which  were  used  in 
the  old  Grecian  computations.     The  poet's  words  run  thus  : 

(?  i^mt  irmfttrimt* 

When  crescent  Phoebe  is  about  to  shine, 

In  a  full  orb  with  radiant  light, 
Then  may  he  marry,  then  may  she  invite 

The  hero,  both  their  loves  to  join, 
Then  let  them  bl»nd  and  tie,  their  joys,  their  all  combine.       J.  a* 

This  custom  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  opinion  they  had  of 
the  moon's  power  in  generation.  Some  prescribe  other  days  :  He- 
siod  thinks  the  fourth  most  convenient,  because  (as  one  of  the 
spholiaats  observes)  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Mercury  y  : 

Ef  Hi  rtc^cs  nmn  S/yttUu  if  Jbu»  Jbturn, 
Qiprer  agtMf  *7  Ur*  t^ymmrt  rsVy  Jf#r«. 

When,  resolute  to  change  a  single  life, 
'You  wed,  on  the  fourth  day  lead  home  your  wife; 
But  first  observe  the  fcather'd  race  that  fly, 
Remarking  weU  the  happy  augury.  cooks. 

The  sixteenth,  or,  as  some!  the  eighteenth,  is  mentioned  as  most 
unfit  of  all  others  * : 

t  Oryrapiodorus  in  Meteors  Aristot*  "  Ipkigcn.  in  Aulid.  v.  717. 

U*  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  /•  *  lathi*  Od,  *.  p.  751.  edit.  Benedict. 

«  Phormione.  7  nuis.  v.  36* 

»  Hesiodi  Scholiasts*  *  Y.  18. 
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"Burn  I*  4  pim  jUxf  AWyfqft  If  f»r»V», 

Whatever  trees  you  plant  the  sixteenth  day, 
They'll  never  thrive,  but  either  and  decay : 
But  if  your  wife's  deliver'd  of  a  son. 
His  life  with  lucky  prospects  is  begun ; 
*  But  girls,  if  born,  or  married  now,  will  see 

Their  years  annoy'd  with  woe  and  misery.  j.  a* 

Several  other  days  were  looked  on  as  favourable,  or  otherwise,  in 
this  and  all  other  affairs,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enume- 
rate in  this  place. 

Most  of  the  Greeks  looked  on  it  as  scandalous  to  contract  with- 
in certain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Hennione  in  Euripides  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  brethren's  marrying  their  sisters,  with  no  less  de- 
testation than  of  sons  marrying  their  mothers,  or  fathers  their  daugh- 
ters •: 


n*nj{  ct  $vy«rg2,  «r*7f  n  ft>nr(l  f4.iyivrmt 
Kip  r*  ifotf,  )«*  pint  V  #;  fiXinr* 
Xj^Stj*  £  r£r  Hip  y  Vg&fym  *if*H» 

Such  things  barbarians  act,  such  villanics 

Are  the  result  of  lust,  or  perverse  will, 

Where  no  laws  sanction,  and  no  right  confines. 

Fathers  their  daughters,  sons  their  mothers  force 

To  an  incestuous  bed,  and  hurried  on 

By  raging  lust,  brothers  with  sisters  ioin : 

All  things  are  free ;  the  most  exalted  love 

Can't  'gainst  incentive  lust  secure  your  life.  J.  a* 

Several  of  the  barbarous  nations  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  rules 
of  decency,  and  allowed  unlawful  and  incestuous  mixtures.  The 
Persians  are  especially  remarkable  for  such  practices;  for  their  ma* 
gi,  the  most  sacred  persons  among  them,  were  the  offspring  of  mo- 
thers and  their  sons  ;  hence  Catullus  *  : 

Natcetur  Mague  ex  GeUi  matrisque  nefando 
x  Conjugio,  ct  ducat  Perricum  armsptdum  : 

Nam  Magus  ex  nuUre  el  gnato  gignatvr  oportH, 
Si  vera  etf  Pertarum  impia  reHgUK. 

Gellius  hath  issue  by  his  mother  got, 

Nor  is  it  in  his  heraldry  a  blot ; 

Hie  boy  must  straight  be  ma4e  profoundly  wit£ 

In  necromantic  trumpery  and  lies. 

What  must  the  Persian  religion  be, 

'Where  such  an  act  is  no  impiety  ?  J.  a. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  forbiddeti  to  marry  any  of  their  kind- 
red, whether  in  the  direct  degrees  ofascent  or  descent ;  but  a  col- 
lateral relation  hindered  them  not ;  for  nephews  married  their 
aunts,  and  unclea  their  nieces ;.  an  instance  whereof  Herodotus 

* 

1  Aqdrpmach.  t.  173.  •>  Epigram.  x«L 
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gives  us  in  Anaxandridas,  who  married  his  sister's  daughter  e.  The 
marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  utterly  unlawful,  though 
countenanced  by  several  examples  of  their  gods  :  an  ample  account 
hereof  may  be  seen  in  Byblis's  words,  when  in  love  with  her  bro- 
ther Caunus,  where,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  her  passion, 
she  confesses  that  no  examples  were  sufficient  to  license  her  inces- 
tuous desires  d : 

Dii  melius  f  Dii  nempe  suas  kabucre  tororet: 
Sic  Saturnus  Opimjunctam  sibi  sanguine  duxit,  ' 
Oceanus  Tethyn,  Junonem  rector  Olympu 
Sunt  superis  sua  jura.     Quid  ad  ccslestia  rilus 
Exigere  humanosy  dwersaquefotdera  tento  i 
Aut  nostro  velitus  de  corde  fugabitur  ardor i 
Auty  hoc  si  nequeoy  peream  precor  ante,  toroque 
Mfortua  componor,  positaque  det  osculajrater  : 
£t  tamen  arbitrium  qaeerit  res  ista  duorunu 
Finge  placere  mi  hi,  sedus  esse  videbitur  illi  ; 
At  non  JRotidG  thalamos  timuere  sororum  : 
Unde  sed  hos  novi  t     Cur  hac  exempla  paravi  f 
Quoferor  f  obscamai  procul  hinc  diseediteflammm* 

The  gods  forbid ;  yet  those  whom  I  invoke 

Have  lov*d  like  me,  have  their  own  sisters  took. 

Great  Saturn,  and  his  greater  offspring,  Jove, 

Both  stock'd  their  heaven  with  incestuous  love ; 

Gods  have  their  privilege ;  why  do  I  strive 

To  strain  my  hopes  to  their  prerogative  ? 

No,  let  me  banish  this  forbidden  fire, 

Or  quench  it  with  my  blood,  or  with't  expire  ; 

Unstain'd  in  honour,  and  unhurt  in  fame, 

Let  the  grave  bury  both  my  love  and  shame  ; 

But  when  at  my  last  hour  I  gaping  lie, 

Let  only  my  kind  murderer  be  by ; 

Let  him,  while  I  breathe  out  my  soul  to  sighs, 

Or  gaze't  away,  look  on  with  pitying  eyes ; 

Let  him  (for  sure  he  can't  deny  me  this), 

Seal  my  cold  lips  with  one  kind  parting  kiss : 

Besides  'twere  vain  should  I  alone  agree 

To  what  another's  will  must  ratify. 

Could  I  be  so  abandon'd  to  consent 

What  I  have  pact  for  good  and  innocent, 

He  may  perhaps  as  worst  of  crimes  resent : 

Yet  we  amongst  our  race  examples  find 

Of  brothers,  who  have  been  to  sisters  kind  ; 

Fam'd  Canace  could  thus  successful  prove, 

Could  crown  her  wishes  in  a  brother's  love. 

But  whence  could  I  these  instances  produce  ? 

How  came  I  witty  to  my  ruin  thus  \ 

Whither  will  this  mad  frenzy  hurry  on  ? 

Hence,  hence  you  naughty  flames,  for  hence  begone, 

Nor  let  me  e'er  the  shameful  passion  own*  oldham. 

Yet  it  was  not  reputed  unlawful,  in  several  places,  for  brothers  to 
marry  their  half-sisters  ;  and  sometimes  their  relation  by  the  father, 

*  Lib.  v.  4  Qvid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  498. 
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sometimes  by  the  mother,  was  within  the  law.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian lawgiver  allowed  marriages  between  those  that  had  only  the 
same  mother,  and  different  fathers6.  The  Athenians  were  for- 
bidden to  marry  sisters  by  the  same  mother,  but  not  those  by  the 
same  father,  as  we  are  told  by  Philo  the  Jew  f.  An  instance  here- 
of we  have  in  Archeptolis,  Themistocles's  son,  who  married  his 
sister  Mnesiptolena 8 ;  as  likewise  in  Gimon,  who  being  unable? 
through  his  extreme  poverty,  to  provide  a  suitable  match  to  his 
sister  Elpinice,  married  her  himself.  Nor  was  this  contrary  to  the 
laws  or  customs  of  Athens,  as  Athenaeus  *,  is  of  opinion  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch's  account  \  it  was  done  publicly,  and  without 
any  fear  of  the  laws.  Cornelius  Nepos  *  likewise  assures  us,  it 
was  nothing  but  what  the  custom  of  their  country  allowed.  We 
find  indeed,  that  Cimon  is  sometimes  taxed  for  his  familiarity  with 
Elpinice ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  his  taking  her  after 
she  had  been  married  to  Callias  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  forecited 
authors,  that  Cimon  first  married  her  himself,  then  gave  her  to  Cal- 
lias, a  rich  Athenian ;  after  which  he  again  became  familiar  with 
her,  which  indeeed  was  looked  on  as  adultery,  she  being  then  ano- 
ther man's  wife. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  states,  especially  those  that  made  any  fi- 
gure, required  their  citizens  should  match  with  none  but  citizens ; 
for  they  looked  upon  the  freedom  of  their  cities  too  great  a  pri- 
vilege to  be  granted  upon  easy  terms  to  foreigners,  or  their  child- 
ren :  hence  we  find  the  Athenian  laws  sentencing  the  children  of 
such  matches  to  perpetual  slavery;  an  account  whereof  has  been 
given  in  one  of  the  foregoing  books  k.  This  was  not  all ;  for  they 
had  a  law,  .that  if  a  foreigner  married  a  freewoman  of  Athens,  it 
should  ba  lawful  for  any  person  to  call  him  to  account  before  the 
magistrates  called  Thesmothetse,  where,  if  he  was  convicted,  they 
sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated,  and  one 
third  part  of  them  given  to  his  accuser.  The  same  penalty  was 
inflicted  upon  such  citizens  as  gave  foreign  women  in  marriage  to 
men  of  Athens,  pretending  they  were  their  own  daughters,  save 
that  the  sentence  of  slavery  was  changed  into  iguominy,  whereby 
they  were  deprived  of  their  voices  in  all  public  assemblies,  and 
most  other  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  citizens.   Lastly,  if  any 

^  *  Phil.  Judeus,  lib.  de  spccialibus  le-  h  Lib*  xK»  1  Cimonc 

gibus  ad  pneceptum  vii.  contra  machos.  J  Cimone. 

f  Libro  de  legibus  specialibu*  *  Lib.  L  cap.  9. 
I  Plutarchus  Thcmistocle. 
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man  of  Athens  married  a  woman  that  was  not  free  of  that  city,  he 
was  fitted- a  thousand  drachms l.  But  these  laws  were  not  constant 
and  perpetual :  sometimes  the.  necessity  of  the  times  so  far  prevail* 
ed,  that  the  children  of  strange  women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
free-born  citizens.  The  old  law,  which  prohibited  the  men  of 
Athens  to  marry  strangers,  having  been  sometimes  disused,  was  re* 
vived  by  Pericles,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  per* 
son,  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the  people™  ;  but  again  renewed  in 
the  archonship  of  Euclides,  at  the  motion  of  Aristophon,  when  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  persons  should  be  free  denizens  of  Athens,  un- 
less both  their  parents  were  free  n. 

Virgins  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  :  whence  Hero  in  Mosaeus  °  tells  Leander,  they  could  not 
be  honourably  joined  in  marriage,  because  her  parents  were  a~ 
gainst  it. 


Ov  y*£  iff  7t  Toxitffn  invaUr 

My  parents  to  the  match  will  not  consent, 
Therefore  desist,  it  is  not  pertinent. 

Hermione  iu  Euripides  p  professes  she  had  no  coucern  about  her 
marriage,  but  left  that  wholly  to  her  father. 

tylfl/XtaV  7£f«,  *i*  ift4f  f  gOMUi  TMM. 

I'm  not  concern'd,  my  father  will  take  care 
Of  all  things  that  respect  my  nuptials* 

The  mother's  consent  was  necessary  as  well  as  the  father's ;  and 
therefore  Iphigenia  in  Euripides  was  not  to  be  given  in  marriage  to 
Achilles  till  Clytemnestra  approved  the  match  4 :  nor  were  men  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  consulting  their  parents ;  for  even  the  most 
early  and  ignorant  ages  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  right  which 
pareuts  have  by  nature  over  their  children,  to  think  these  had  power 
to  dispose  of  themselves  without  their  parents'  consent.  Achilles, 
in  Homer,  refuses  Agamemnon's  daughter,  and  leaves  it  to  his  fa- 
ther Peleus  to  choose  him  a  wife  * : 

H»  y£f  3if  /«t  wiMti  Sm2,  g  Sum)'  Xm^mu, 
IlifXittf  hh  p*t  Wwtra  ymmttm  y*ft*rrtr*i  mitrif, 

■*    If  by  heaven's  blesing  I  return,  a  bride 
My  careful  father  will  for  me  provide. 

And  Pamphilus  in  Terence  is  betrothed  by  his  father  Simo,  who  is 
introduced  thus  speaking  * :    . 


•hdcfamd  impulsui  Chremet 


Ultro  ad  me  oeiti/,  vmeam  gtuUam  suam 

l  Demosthenes  Oral  in  Neaeram.  P  Andromache 

m  I'lutarchus  Pericle.  9  Iphigen.  in  Aulide. 

*  Demost  in  Eubulidem.  r  Iliad,  i  v.  333. 

0  V.  179.  •  Andria?,  act.  L  sc.  1. 
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Cue*  dote  tinmajiUo  uxortm  vl  daretf 

Placuit  i  despondi ;  hie  nuptiis  dictutnt  ditu 

Chremes,  seduced  by  this  fine  character, 

Came,  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  me 

His  only  daughter,  with  a  handsome  portion 

In  marriage  with  my  son.    I  lik'd  the  match ; 

Betroth'd  my  son ;  and  this  was  pitch'd  upon, 

By  joint  agreement  for  the  wedding-day.  colma  v. 

When  virgins  had  no  fathers,  their  brothers  disposed  of  them :  thus 
we  find  Creon  promising  liis  sister  Joca$ta,  to  any  person  who  should 
destroy  the  Sphinx  that  infested  Thebes;  and  Orestes  gave  his  sis- 
ter Electra  to  his  friend  Pylades.  When  they  had  neither  parents 
nor  brethren,  or  if  their  brethren  were  not  arrived  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, they  were  disposed  of  by  their  grandfathers,  those  especi- 
ally by  the  father's  side  ;  when  these  failed,  they  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  guardians,  called  brirpw,  or  «&g<«j c.  Sometimes  hus- 
bands betrothed  their  wives  to  other  persons  upon  their  death-beds, 
as  appears  from  the  story  of  Demosthenes's  father,  who  gave  his 
his  wife  Cleobule  to  one  Aphobus,  with  a  considerable  portion. 
When  he  was  dead,  Aphobus  took  the  portion,  but  refused  to  mar- 
ry the  woman :  whereupon  Demosthenes  made  his  complaint  to 
the  magistrates,  and  accused  him  in  an  elegant  oration  tt.  And  that 
this  custom  was  not  unusual,  appears  from  the  same  orator's  de- 
fence of  Phormio,  who  being  a  slave,  and  faithful  in  his  business, 
his  master  gave  him  both  his  liberty  and  his  wife. 

They  had  several  forms  of  betrothing,  such  as  this  cited  by  Cle- 
mens the  Alexandrian  z  out  of  Menander,  Umlim  ?*••(»  r»t  yvariWt 
}A*p*t  •-•*  tvf  ipmvri  Bvymri{*f  i.  e.  I  give  you  this  my  daughter  to 
make  you  father  of  children  lawfully  begotten.  The  dowry  was 
sometimes  mentioned,  as  we  find  in  Xenophon  w,  where  Cyaxaret 
betrothes  his  daughter  to  Cyrus,  A!i*p*f  *■•<,  2  Kt^i,   *M>  w 

yvveUM  Snry«Tf{«Tf  5**r  qmir,  tsr<}f  }*/*«<  2*  «vr£  iym  x}  Qipn*  Mai/ar  vrmrxip 

i.  e.  I  give  you,  Cyrus,  this  woman,  who  is  my  daughter,  with  all 
Media  for  her  dowry.  The  persons  to  be  married  plighted  their 
faith  to  one  another,  or  to  their  relations.  Thus  Clitophon  and 
Lucippe  swear  to  each  other  *,  the  former  to  be  constant  and  sin- 
cere in  his  love,  the  fatter  to  marrv  him,  and  make  him  master  of  all 
she  had.  Ovid  makes  the  next  ceremony  after  betrothing,  to  be  the 
virgin's  oath  to  her  lover; 

Promisit  pater  hanct  hae  etjuravit  amantL 

Her  father  promis'd,  she  an  oath  did  take 
Her  faithful  lover  never  to  forsake. 

t  Demosthenes  in  Stephanum  testem,         *  Kv{«r«X  lib.  viii. 

"  Oral  in  Aphobum.  *  AchilL  Tat  m.  v.  j 

*  Stronat  Ub.il  tf 

& 
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The  ceremony  in  promising  fidelity  was  kissing  each  other,  or 
giving  their  right  hands,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying 
all  agreements  :  hence  Clytemnestra  in  Euripides  calls  for  Achil- 
les's  right  hand,  to  assure  her  of  his  sincere  intention  to  marry  her 
daughter  y  : 


Join  your  right  hand  to  mine,  a  sacred  tie 
Of  this  our  compact. 

The  Thebans  had  a  custom  for  lovers  to  plight  their  faith  at  the 
monument  of  Iolaus,  who  was  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  labours  *,  and  was  therefore  believed  to  take  care  of  love 
affairs  when  advanced  into  heaven. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  women  were  married  without  portions 
from  their  relations,  being  purchased  by  their  husbands,  whose 
presents  to  the  woman's  relations  were  called  her  dowry*  Thus 
we  find  Shechem  bargaining  with  Jacob  and  his  sons  for  Dinah  : 
'  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes  (saith  he)  and  what  ye  shall  say 
unto  me,  I  will  give :  ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and 
I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me ;  but  give  me  the 
damsel  to  wife8.'  Several  instances  may  be  produced  to  the  same 
purpose,  were  not  this  custom  too  well  known  to  need  farther  con- 
firmation ;  only  thus  much  must  be  observed,  that  when  civility 
and  good  manners  came  to  be  established  in  any  place,  it  was 
usually  laid  aside  ;  for  Aristotle  makes  it  one  argument  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  an  uncivilized  people,  because  they 
used  to  buy  their  wives  b.  No  sooner,  therefore,  do  we  find  them 
beginning  to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  manners,  but  this  practice 
was  left  off;  insomuch  that  Medea,  in  Euripides,  complains  that 
women  were  Upmost  miserable  of  all  rational  creatures,  because 
lying  under  a  necessity  of  purchasing  their  own  masters  at  a  dear 
rate  c.  So  frequent  became  the  custom  for  women  to  bring  por- 
tions to  their  husbands,  that  some  make  the  most  essential  differ- 
ence between  yv?*  and  **xxxxh,  i.  e.  wife  and  concubine,  to  consist 
in  this,  that  wives  had  dowries,  whereas  concubines  were  usually 
without :  whence  one  in  Plautus,  the  scene  of  whose  action  is  laid 
in  Greece,  speaks  thus  d  : 


•sed  ut  inops, 


Jnfamii  ne  sim>  ne  mihi  hancfamant  differant,  ne 

J  Iplugen.  in  Aulid.  ▼.  831*  b  Politic,  lib.  11.  cap.  8. 

2  Plutarchus  Pelopida.  c  Euripidis,  Med.  230. 

1  Gen,  uxiv,  2.  d  Trinummo. 
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Germanam  neam  sororem  in  cvncubinatum  tibi 
Sic  sine  dote  dedisse  magis,  quam  in  matrimonium. 

Tho*  I  am  poor  in  purse,  and  am  but  mean, 
I'll  offer  some  small  matter  for  her  dow'ry, 
Least  this  aspersion  should  be  thrown  abroad, 
That  she's  your  mistress,  not  your  lawful  wife* 

Hence  men  who  were  content  to  marry  wives  who  had  no  fortune, 
commonly  gave  them  *-goi*#«, an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  the 
receipt  of  their  dowry  was  owned.  The  rest  of  their  distinction  was 
chiefly  founded  upon  this ;  for  she  that  had  a  dowry,  thought  it  a 
just  title  to  a  greater  freedom  with  her  husband,  and  more  respect 
from  him,  than  such  as  owed  their  maintenance  to  him :  hence 
Hermione,  in  Euripides,  is  enraged  that  the  captive  Andromache 
should  pretend  to  be  her  rival  in  Pyrrhus's  affection : 

Oif  rSn  A^XXi**,  itSi  TLnlXm  «Ur« 
Aifun  m**£%*f  ftivf  ?£tf/  kftnifAtir 
AAA'  I*  A**«iMir  Sr^riftn^  ^faff 
Mmkats  hfMf  r*vr*  3«£Mr«M  «**«-&£ 
TIoXXms  fin  tints  &f  lXivft^9T6/tHtt 
*Tftt£f  fidv  St  rtiM#)'  kfA&bpm  Xiytts* 
"Xv  3 '  sV«  Staff*  xm  fyixmrts  ytnn 
Aipvf  xarctf^nr,  UfcAvr  ft/utf,  &fa«* 

With  these  resplendent  ornaments  of  gold 

Decking  my  tresses,  in  this  robe  array  d, 

Which  bright  with  various-tinctur'd  radiance  flames, 

Not  from  the  house  of  Peleus  or  Achilles 

A  bridal  gift,  I  come.     In  Sparta  this 

From  Menelaua,  my  father,  I  received 

With  a  rich  dow'ry :  therefore  I  may  speak 

Freely,  and  thus  to  you  address  my  words. 

Woman,  wouldst  thou,  a  slave,  beneath  the  spear 

A  captive,  keep  possession  of  this  house, 

And  drive  me  out  ?  fotthr. 

So  sensible  was  Lycurgus  of  this,  and  some  other  inconveniencies 
attending  this  custom,  that  partly  for  fear  wives  should  domineer 
over  their  husbands,  and  partly  out  of  a  desire  that  men  should 
choose  wives  more  for  the  sake  of  their  persons  than  their  money, 
and  that  no  woman's  poverty  should  hinder  her  of  an  husband,  he 
quite  banished  it  out  of  Sparta  f .  Solon  agreed  herein  with  Ly- 
curgus; for  all  the  dowry  he  permitted  the  Athenian  wives  to 
have,  was  a  little  inconsiderable  household  stuff,  and  three  suits 
of  clothes :  '  for  (says  Plutarch)  he  would  not  have  marriages  for 
gain,  or  an  estate,  but  for  pure  love,  kind  affection,  aud  to  get 

c  Euripid.  Andfomach.  147.  % 

f  Justin*  lib.  ili.  Plutarch.  Apotheg.  cap.  6.    Laconic  JElian.  Var.  Hist,  lib,  vi. 
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children  *.'    But  soma  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ordinance  had 
relation  to  dowries,  but  only  to  those  gifts  which  the  bride  brought 
with  her  called  irovAia,  of  which  an  account  will  afterwards  be 
given.     And  that  Solon  did  not  prohibit  other  dowries,  appears 
hence,  that  men  who  had  no  sons,  were  allowed  to  entail  their 
estates  upon  daughters ;  and  every  heiress  (the  Athenians  called 
them  S*-<«A4{«<)  was  obliged  to  marry  her  nearest  relation,  lest  her 
estate  should  go  out  of  the  family ;  but  in  consideration  of  her 
dowry,  she  had  the  privilege,  when  her  husband  was  impotent,  to 
lie  with  his  nearest  kinsman ;  which  law  was  contrived  against 
those  who,  conscious  of  their  own  inability,  would  match  with 
heiresses  for  the  portion's  sake,  and  make  use  of  a  law  to  put  vio- 
lence upon  uature ;  y$t  (saith  my  author)  it  was  wisely  done  to 
confine  her  to  her  husband's  nearest  kinsman,  that  the  children 
might  be  of  tbe  same  family.     A  farther  privilege  heiresses  had 
above  other  women  was,  th^t  their  husbands  were  obliged  to  lie 
with  them  thrice  a  month*. .  When  there  were  any  orphan  vir- 
gins without  inheritance,  whom  they  termed  &frr««  *,  he  that  was 
next  in  blood  was  obliged  to  marry  her  himself,  or  settle  a  portion 
on  her  according  to  his  quality  ;  if  he  was  nirr«x«r**/KC0V«$,  one  of 
the  first  rank,  five  minse,  or  500  drachms ;  if  'kjnfe,  of  the  second 
rank,  300;  if  Zvy/nK,  of  the  third  rank,  150 ;  but  if  she  had  many 
relations  equally  allied,  all  of  them  contributed  their  proportions 
to  make  up  the  sum.    If  there  were  more  than  one  virgin,  their 
nearest  kinsman  was  ouly  obliged  to  marry,  or  give  a  portion  to 
one  of  them ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  this,  any  person  was  al- 
lowed to  indict  him  before  the  archon,  who  was  obliged  to  compel 
him  to  his  duty ;  and  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was 
fined  1000  drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  the  goddess 
of  marriage  K    Terence  has  several  bints  at  these  customs ;  for  his 
scenes  being  laid  in  Athens,  he  frequently  describes  the  usages  of 
that  city  :  thus  in  Phormio  *  : 

Lex  est,  ut  orb*,  qui  sint  genere  prorimi. 

Bis  nubanty  et  Utot  ducere  eadem  hac  UxjuUL 

•There's  a  law 


That  orphan  girls  should  wed  their  next  of  kin, 

Which  law  obliges  too  their  next  of  kin 

To  marry  them*  comhit. 

In  the  same  comedy  k,  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  mime  given 

by  men  of  the  first  quality  : 

# 

t  Plutarchus  Solone.  j  Demosthenes  Orat  ad  Macartatura  da 

■  Idem.  loc  citato*        i  Eostathius  in    HagianA  hapreditate., 
Iliad,  tx  Ariatophana  Gnunmatico.  *  Act  I  ac  2.  *  Act  ii.  sc«  3. 
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Stri  mikijhcta  injuria  etf, 
Potiut  quam  lites  teeter,  aut  quam  te  audiam 
JHdem  ut  -cognata  a  sit,  id  quod  lexjubety 
DoUm  riflr*,  abduce  hanct  minat  qutnque  accipe. 

Although  I  have  been  wrong'd, 
Yet,  rather  than  engage  in  litigation, 
And  rather  than  hear  you;  as  if  she  were 
Indeed  related  to  us,  as  the  law 
Ordains,  I!ll  pay  her  dowry :  take  her  hence, 
And  with  her  taLe  five  minao.  comca*. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  afterwards,  when  money  be* 
came  more  plentiful,  the  relations  of  these  virgins  increased  their 
dowries ;  for  we  are  told  by  Eustatbius !,  that  the  nfFrawM-MpUipiw 
gave  ten  minst,  and  men  of  inferior  quality,  without  doubt,  raised 
their  contributions  proportionably.      When  virgins  had  no  rela- 
tions to  provide  for  them,  and  were  descended  from  men  that  had 
been  serviceable  to  their  country,  it  was  common  for  the  state  to 
take  care  of  them ;  a  remarkable  instance  hereof  we  have  in  Ari- 
stides's  two  daughters,  to  each  of  which  the  city  gave  300  drachms 
for  her  portion  m.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  (saith  my  author)  that 
the  Athenians  should  make  provision  for  those  that  lived  in  their 
city,  when  hearing  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton  (a  fa- 
mous patriot  that  opposed  Pisistratus's  sons)  was  in  a  low  condi- 
tion, in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  like  to  want  a  husband,  because 
without  a  portion,  they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  married  her  to  a 
person  of  great  quality,  and  gave  her  a  form  belonging  to  the  ci*y 
for  a  dowry.     Indeed,  however  generous  the  love  of  the  more  an- 
cient Athenians  was,  their  successors  commonly  made  money  the 
chief  tie  of  their  affections :  and  the  later  Spartans  were  of  the 
same  humour,  even  whilst  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  still  in  be* 
ing ;  for  we  find,  that  whilst  Lysander  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  passed  for  a  wealthy  man,  several  persons  engaged 
themselves  to  his  daughters*  who  seeing  afterwards  how  poor  and 
houest  he  died,  broke  off  their  contract.     It  is  true  the  Spartans 
punished  them  severely  for  their  perfidiousness ;  but  that  seems 
done  rather  out  of  respect  tov  Lysander 's  memory  %  than  to  their 
ancient  constitution,  which,  as  soon  as  riches  began  to  be  possessed 
fend  admired  at  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  laid  asleep.     The  Gre- 
cians, indeed,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  some  of  their 
laws,  were  generally  lovers  of  money,  and  seem  to  have  matched 
rather  for  the  sake  of  that,  than  other  more  commendable  qualifi- 
cations. .  Nor  was  this  a  late  corruption,  but  entertained  even  in 
the  primitive  times  ;  for  we  find  Andromache  called  by  Homer  * 

I  Iliad,  f .       »  Plutarch.  Aritfide.       °  Plutarchus  Lysandro.       •  Iliad.  ?. 
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n«Av}*(«*>  i.  e.  according  tor  Eustftthius,  ri*xferg«f**f,  possessed  of  a 
large  dowry :  and,  before  the  use  of  money  was  common,  virgins 
increased  their  husbands  estates,  by  adding  sheep  and  oxen  to 
their  flocks  and  herds,  wherein  the  riches  of  those  ages  chiefly 
consisted ;  whence  (as  the  same  author  observes,)  they  are  some- 
times honoured  with  the  epithet  of  «A?irfC«*<.  And  from  the  ex- 
pence  fathers  were  at  on  this  account,  came  the  proverb  : 

Which  is  nothing  but  a  father's  wish,  that  his  children  might  ra- 
ther be  boys  than  girls.     As  to  the  quantity  of  dowries,  nothing 
can  be  determined,  the  humours  of  persons,  and  their  particular 
exigencies,  being  the  laws  they  were  usually  directed  by  in  such 
cases ;  only  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  Crete,  sisters  were  put  off 
with  half  the  shares  of  their  brothers  p.     The  dowry  was  named 
**("£»  sometimes  pthiu,  **£&  ro  pubio,onf  rov  «p}g«,  or  i3)>«,  q,  $$***, 
rag*  i*  ijtuy,  as  designed  to  procure  the  favour  and  good-will  of 
the  person  they  were  given  to ;  sometime  ?igM,  from  psgur,  be- 
cause brought  by  the  wife  to  her  husband.      Some  of  the  same 
names  are  used  for  the  man's  dowry  or  portion,  as  Eustathius  has 
observed.      When  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  it  was  commonly  ex- 
pected her  husband  should  make  her  a  settlement,  to  be  a  main- 
tenance for  her  in  case  he  should  happen  to  be  parted  from  her 
by  death  or  divorce  ;  this  was  usually  an  house  or  land,  and  was 
anciently  called   iroripnfi**,   being  a   return  equivalent  to  the 
dowry ;  afterwards  it  was  frequently  termed  xvutpiyn,  i.  e.  a  re- 
compence  for  her  dowry,  or  vt&cXm,  from  vx«C«am<f,  because  it 
M'as  %nrtQ»xxifnvot  rj?  ?*£»?>  given  instead  of  her  dowry  :  but  where 
no  such  security  was  given,  husbands  that  divorced  their  wives 
were  obliged  to  return  their  dowry.    The  same  obligation  reached 
their  heirs,  upon  refusal  to  maintain  the  wives  of  those  whose 
estates  they  inherited :  hence  Telemachus  in  Homer,  having  suf- 
fered many  affronts,  and  sustained  great  losses  by  his  mother  Pe- 
nelope's gallants,  yet  thinks  it  not  prudent  to  dismiss  her  to  her 
father  Icarius,  because  that  could  not  be  done  without  returning 
her  portion*; 

I  could  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum 

To  the  old  man,  should  I  dismiss  her  home 

Against  her  wilL    ■ 

P  Alexander  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dicr.  lib.  4  Hesycb.  Harpocrat.  Suitlas,  Pollux, 

if.  cap.  8.  *  Odysst  p.  v.  152, 
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Which  words  seem  to  intimate  farther,  that  if  die  woman  depart* 
ed  of  her  own  accord,  the  fore-mentioned  obligation  became  void. 
Yet,  in  case  the  woman  departed  from  her  husband  in  the  manner 
which  was  allowed  by  the  laws,  her  dowry  was  restored  to  her. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  the  practice  at  Athens. 

In  the  same  city  it  was  the  custom,  when  any  man's  estate  was 
confiscated,  that  the  wife's  dowry  should  be  assigned  to  her. 

In  the  same  city  it  was  decreed,  that  he  who  did  not  restore  to 
his  wife,  when  divorced,  her  dowry,  should  pay  nine  oboli  every 
month  whilst  it  was  detained,  for  interest.  If  this  was  neglected, 
an  action  termed  *W*  )/««,  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Odeum 
by  the  woman's  (far/r{«r«)  guardian • .  This  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  dowries  of  those  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  to  whom,  as 
hath  been  before  observed,  Solon  allotted  1 50  drachms ;  for  it  be- 
ing the  custom  for  one  pt*f  which  is  equivalent  to  100  drachmae, 
to  bring  in  an  interest  of  six  oboli  every  month,  the  interest  of  150 
drachmas  must  amount  to  nine  oboli. 

Hence  the  payment  of  the  dowry  was  also  attested  by  sufficient 
witnesses,  and  also  by  a  written  instrument  called  *•$*** «.  If  these 
could  not  be  produced,  the  husband  was  not  obliged  to  allow  his 
wife  a  separate  maintenance.  If  the  woman  deceased  without 
children,  her  dowry  was  repaid  to  the  person  by  whom  she  had 
been  endowed c ;  for  the  dowry  was  intended  as  a  maintenance  to 
the  children,  and  therefore  when  the  woman's  sons  came  to  be  of 
age,  they  enjoyed  their  mother's  dowry  whilst  she  was  living,  only 
allowing  her  a  competent  maintenance  u.  What  other  things  wives 
brought  to  their  husbands  above  their  portions,  were  called  mtpf- 
$«{'«  br it  {tut**,  IxifiuXi*,  and  by  later  Greeks  i£*V{«*ju». 

Before  men  married,  it  was  customary  to  provide  themselves  an 
house  to  settle  in ;  to  which  practice  Hesiod's  advice  is  an  al- 
lusion: 


0Lm»  /A*  s*g«rjrr«,  ywHu*&  ci  v«- 


First  see  you  have  a  settlement,  and  wife. 

The  woman  in  Theocritus  asks  her  lover  whether  he  was  making 
an  house  ready  for  her : 

Trig!*  fm  $mXdff*ty  rtt%tst  m)  **/*•>  «•)  mbkdf. 

What  ?  are  you  furnishing  an  house  ?  Have  you 
Provided  beds? 

*  Demosthenes  In  Nearam.  u  Demosthenes  in  Phsnippum,  it  in 

<  Con£  Issus  (feat,  de  harad.  PytrhL    Stenfaanum  Testem. 

*  fitf.  0'-  23.  fide  Tumeb.  Adf.  VSb.MiL 
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•  * 

To  which  he  replies, 


Beds  I  procure,  don't  fear. 


Protesilaus  in  Homer,  being  called  to  the  Trojan  war  soon  after 
his  marriage,  is  said  to  have  left  ilfu*  *>«**  his  house  half  fi- 
nished w : 

Tv  &  £  */*&*&<  &xx*x"  +****n  i*b*i**+ 

At  Phylace  he  left  behind  his  spouse, 
There  to  lament  in  an  half-fiuhh'd  house. 

Some  indeed  will  have  of**  to  be  meant  of  his  family,  which  is 
called  *>mAK,  because  he  left  it  before  he  had  any  children  *.  The 
same  ambiguity  is  found  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  has  thus  imi- 
tated Homer    : 


•conjux  mieenmda  Caico 


Linquitury  et  prima  domut  imperfecta  cubUL 

Near  the  Calcus  his  unhappy  wife 
Is  left  alone :  his  bouse  deserted  stands, 
Vacant  of  those  dear  sources  of  deligfet 
That  bless  the  fruitful  marriage-bed7 

Catullus  has  expressed  the  same  thought  thus  *  : 

Conjugit  ut  quondam  Jlagrans  advenit  aware 

Protex&a&am  Laodamia  domnm 
Ituxptawjruitrai  nondum  cum  sanguine  aocra 

HoUia  ceeiette*  pacifiedsset  hero*. 

As  fair  Laodamia  once  did  come, 

Inflam'd  with  passion,  to  th*  unflnish'd  home 

Of  her  dear  lord,  before  the  sacrifice 

Had  yet  appeaa*d  the  heav'nly  deities.  *.  a. 

But  the  former  sense  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  way  of  speaking 
in  those  times,  it  being  then  the  constant  custom  to  build  an  house 
before  marriage.  Hence  women,  whose  husbands  died  soon  after 
marriage*  are  said  to  be  left  widows  in  a  new-built  house ;  as  the 
Greek  scholiast  observes  upon  that  verse  of  Homer  a : 

Xni&tM  %%  ytmunm  /»*#?  BmXmftii  nit*. 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it  was  law- 
ful for  them  to  marry*  This  ceremony  was  performed  at  Brauron, 
an  Athenian  borough ;  it  was  called  «gjtrt7«,  the  virgins  themselves, 
»{*r*i,  and  the  action,  «gftitT#,  the  custom  being  instituted  to  ap- 
pease the  goddess,  who  had  beeu  incensed  against  some  of  the 
Athenians  for  killing  a  bear ;  the  story  whereof  is  described  at 
large  iu  one  of  the  precedent  books  *.  Another  custom  there  was 
for  virgins,  when  they  became  marriageable,  to  present  certain 

w  Iliad.  £'.▼.  700.  *  Epigram,  ad  Maffium. 

*  Scholiast*  vetus  in  toe*  at  *  Iliad.  {'.  v.  36. 

y  lAb»  *i  ►  Lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  in  Ipupma. 
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baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to  Diana,"  to  gain  leave  to  depart 
out  of  her  train  (virgins  being  looked  on  as  that  goddess's  pecu- 
liar,) and  change  their  state  of  life.  To  which  custom  Theocritus 
has  this  allusion  c  : 

Anaxo,  Eubul's  daughter,  foil  of  love, 
Came  to  me  with  a  basket  for  Diana's  grove. 

The  action  was  called  i*n$%$if,  and  the  virgins  **fnplft,  from  the 
baskets  they  carried.  The  Boeotians  and  Locrians  had  a  custom, 
for  persons  of  both  sexes,  before  their  nuptials,  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Eudia,  who  had  an  image  and  altar  in  their  market-place.  This 
Euclia  some  will  have  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mencecius,  and  sister 
of  Patroclus ;  others  rather  think  her  the  same  with  Diana d ;  it 
is. not  improbable  that  Diana  received  this  surname  from  Patro- 
clus's  sister,  or  that  she  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Diana 
Euclia ;  for  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  virginity,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  one  honoured  for  the  preservation  of  her  virginity, 
should  be  worshipped  under  her  name,  since  it  is  common  to  at- 
tribute to  those  that  were  first  eminent  for  auy  sort  of  virtue  or  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  actions  of  all  that  afterwards  imitated  them. 
Hence  we  have  several  Jupiters,  Miner vas,  Bacchuses,  Hercu- 
leses,  &c.  the  famous  exploits  of  many  persons,  distant  as  well  in 
time  as  place,  being  ascribed  to  one  hero.  To  return :  we  find 
Diana  concerned  in  the  preparatory  solemnities  before  all  mar- 
riages ;  for  a  married  life  being  ber  aversion,  it  was  thought  requi- 
site for  all  that  entered  upon  it  to  ask  her  pardon  for  dissenting 
from  her.  This  was  done  by  prayers  and  several  sorts  of  sacri- 
fices ;  whence  Agamemnon  in  Euripides,  pretending  he  was  going 
to  match  Iphigenia  with  Achilles,  speaks  thus  to  Clymnestrac : 

*E*#yMrt  r«u)i  hip&rm  *««»{«  f*ir«, 
'lit  xigMCif  r^ur«  «6r{i4rMp(Mu, 

M«r%«i  «,  «•{•  yifun  At  $*f  «rww»  XV"9 

'AfrifiAit  fuXM9f  alfuiT*  foffamrm. 

Send  now  thy  daughter  to  her  father's  charge 

Committed ;  for  the  lavcrs  ready  stand, 

The  salted  cakes,  which  o'er  the  lustral  fire 

The  hand  must  cast,  the  heifers  too,  whose  blood 

Must  in  black  streams,  before  the  nuptials,  flow, 

To  the  chaste  queen,  Diana,  are  prepared.  rosvn. 

These  were  called  y*pfam  t^*i,  ^sy^w*,  vpntom  ivg«Jj  or  *r$m- 

c  IdylL  C  v.  66.  d  Kutarchut  Aristide, 

«  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  1110. 
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yu*,  forrixH  and  yifnq  are  terms  of  the  same  signification' ;  die 
former  denoting  marriage,  either  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  (as  some  say)  because  the  longing  expec- 
tations of  married  persons  are  thereby  consummated,  and  brought 
to  an  end,  or  because  persons  that  are  married  become  complete 
and  perfect  men,  and  renounce  all  the  customs  and  desires  of 
childhood ;  whence  ynf**$,  to  many,  is  termed  nkumtiw,  to  be 
made  perfect g.  Married  persons  are  called  rixuu  h,  and  are  said  to 
be  if  fitf  axu'f.  The  same  epithet  is  commonly  given  to  the  gods 
that  had  the  care  of  marriage;  whence  we  read  of  Jupiter  tca***;, 
Juno  rat/*1,  &c.  These  gods  were  likewise  rendered  propitious 
before  the  nuptials,  and  trie  sacrifices,  with  other  devotions  offered 
them,  were  all  known  by  the  same  names  with  those  offered  to 
Diana :  Juno's  were  called  (besides  their  general  name)  H^rixum, 
from  her  own  name,  which,  in  Greek,  is  Hg«.  Several  other  deities 
had  their  share  in  these  honours.  Minerva,  surnamed  n«{Jb*, 
the  virgin,  had  a  peculiar  title  to  them  at  Athens,  upon  the  same 
account  they  were  paid  to  Diana :  and  it  was  not  permitted  a  vir- 
gin to  marry,  till  she  had  paid  her  devotion  to  this  goddess's 
temple  in  the  citadel  >.  Venus  likewise,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  y#- 
ftixm  $iw,  gods  superintending  marriage,  were  invoked k.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  a  very  ancient  statue  of  A^oJ/nj  h$«,  i.  e. 
Venus  Juno,  to  which  all  mothers  sacrificed  when  their  daughters 
were  married '.  The  most  ancient  Athenians  paid  the  same  honour 
to  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  particular 
concern  in  marriages,  the  latter  of  these  being  rendered  fruitful  by 
the  benign  influence  of  the  former,  and  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of 
marriage  m.  The  Fates  and  Graces,  being  thought  first  to  join,  and 
then  preserve  the  tie  of  love,  were  partakers  of  the  like  respect B  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  several  other  deities  at  different  places,  and 
for  different  reasons,  claimed  a  share  therein.  The  day  wherein 
this  ceremony  was  performed,  was  usually  that  which  immediate- 
ly went  before  the  marriage  ° :  it  is  commonly  called  y*p*>J*,  ««{#-> 
2th  p,  from  the  custom  they  had  of  shaving  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion \  and  presenting  their  hair  to  some  of  the  fore-mentioned 

fEurtatfiiittfallM./r;  ^PhH^inTmijBuiilPIitoiibCoiii- 

S  Enifrrhiui  in  Iliad,  p'.  meat  v. 

J»  Bisctus  in  Aristoph.  Thesmophor.  *  Fdhu,  lib.  iii  cap.  iii.  Etymolo 

J  Suidfts,  allique  complines.  gici  Auctor.  ▼.  y*pn\i*. 

I   StlldM.  &C.  O  Hemmhini. 


—  °  Hesychitu. 

k  Etymologic!  Auctor.  fee.  P  Etymologic!  Auctor. 

■  FsusB&ifts  Uconicii.  9.  Folta,  foe.  cit  *c. 
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deities,  or  other  gods,  to  whom  they  had  particular  obligations. 
Pollux r  mentions  some  who  offered  their  hair  to  Diana,  and  the 
fatal  sisters.  At  Trowen  the  virgins  were  obliged  to  consecrate 
their  hair  to  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who  died  for  his 
chastity,  before  they  entered  into  marriage-bonds*.  The  Megar- 
ensian  virgins  offered  their  hair,  with  libations,  at  the  monument 
of  Iphinoe,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  who  died  a  virgin ;  die  Deli* 
ans  to  Hecaerge  and  Opis* :  the  Argtans  and  Athenians  (to  trouble 
you  with  no  more  instances)  to  Minerva.  Statius  has  mentioned 
this  ceremony  *,  speaking  of  that  goddess's  temple  : 


•wfC  INOfV  pOTGHtU/m 


forties,  tkalamu  aft*  tost*  arfsfaihfwf  tftef , 
Virginea*  libare  comoj,  primosque  mUbatU 

Here,  so  long  custom  had  ordain'd,  are  led 

The  nymphs  when  ripen'd  for  the  marriage-bed* 

And  for  the  ftmfltj  of  the  sex  atone 

With  maiden  riagleta  on  the  altars  thrown,  iswis. 

But  these  names  (ymp*\U  and  x*p*r«)  were  at  Athens  peculiar  to 
one  day  of  the  solemnity  called  apaturia,  wherein  fathers  had  their 
children  entered  into  the  public  register,  at  which  time  they  offer- 
ed sacrifices  for  their  prosperity,  with  a  particular  respect  to  their 
marriages,  and  commonly  shaved  off  some  of  their  hair  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  some  of  the  deities,  especially  her  to  whose  honour  thai 
festival  was  celebrated.  But  though  the  time  of  presenting  their 
hair  might  not  be  constantly  the  same,  yet  the  custom  itself  seems 
to  have  been  universally  observed,  not  only  by  women  but  men, 
who  rarely  failed  of  performing  this  ceremony  upon  their  arrival 
to  years  of  maturity.  Some  of  their  locks  were  carefully  preserv- 
ed for  this  use ;  and  therefore,  when  Pentheus  in  Euripides 
threatens  Bacchus  to  shave  his  hair,  the  young  god  tells  him  it 
would  be  an  impious  action,  because  he  designed  it  for  an  offer- 
ing to  some  deity  T  : 

This  lode  is  sacred*  this  I  do  preserve 
As  some  choke  votrre  oJTring  far  the  god. 

The  hair  was  called  ***xayt«f  fyraig***,  because  presented  to  a  god, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  care  in  their  education:  The  deity 
thus  honoured  was  commonly  Apollo,  as  Plutarch  reports,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  Theseus,  according  to  die  custom  of  the  Grecian 

r  Onomast.lio.fii.  cap.  8*  <  Pausaniat  Attida. 

9  Luriamu  de  Dea  Syria.  «  Ifcebsid.  ii,       v  Bash.  v.  m 
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youth,  took  a  journey  to  Delphi  to  offer,  the  first  fruits  qf  his  hair, 
to  the  god  of  that  place*. .  But  tfcis  could -not  concern  the  poorer 
sort,  to  whom  such' journies  would  have  bee?  too  expensive :  nor 
were  tho?e  of  better  quality  under  any  strict  obligation  to  pay  this 
honour  to  Apollo,  it  being  not  unusual  fodo  it  to  other  gods, 
such  especially  as  were  thought  to  have  protected  theififtfency 
from  danger,  add  preserved  them  to  manhood,  instancy '  ate 
needless  in  a  thing  so  well  known  ;•  only  il  npay  be  necessary  to 
pbserve,  that  the  deities  of  rivers  were  commonly  thought  to  have 
a  title  to  this  respect :  which  conceit  seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  opinion  of  some  philosophers*  who  thought  all  .things  were 
first  produced  out  of  water,  and  still  nourished  and  rendered  fruit- 
ful by  it :  whence  the  poets  took  Occasion,  to  give  the  epithet  **- 
^T^<pc<;  to  watery  deities*  as.  well  as  Apollo,  those  being  no  less  in- 
strumental in  the  growth  and  iiicYefcse  of  living  creatures,  thau  the 
sun,  whose  influences  without  moisture  can :  contribute  nothing  to 
the  production  Or  preservation  of  life;  hence  both  were  looked  on 
as  deserving  their  returns  of  gratitude  for  th*  first  gift/  as  well  as 
continuance  of  Jife,x.  I  shall  only  trouble  Jou  with  the  following 
exajnple  of  hair  presented  to  rivers,*  whereby  .what  I  have -said 
concerning  the  reason  of  this  custom  will  be  confirmed;  for  Achil-* 
ies's  preserving  his  ,hair  as  a  present  to  Spercbitts,  on  condition 
hp  should  return  .bom*  in  safety,  and  afterwards  shaviBg  it,  when 
he  found  the  fates  had  decreed  that  he. should  be  siafti  before 
Troy,  plainly  shews  that  they  used  to  preserve  their  hair  to  the 
gods,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  care  in  preserving 
them.  Homer's  words  run  thus,  when  he  speaks  of  Patrodus'tt 
funeral  * ;  • 

Si/  air  Axx%  Iwj  «•**»>«**  *W  A^rfUifcy 

0*gMr«*  ?  *f«  «<ri»,  il**  i«r#  «7v*r*  «-W«r      ' 
2*tfX«,  AkXms  *•*  yt  «r«T*{  fff*Vcr»  n*Xt&f,  . 
Kcrr«  fu  verrnvavrti  QsXm  If  ^retr^fid  >*T«>, 
X«f  r%  xip.ni  »•{(«*  ft  £**  $'  / i£«r  iukriftCn^ 

But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yel)o*v  halt*; 
Those  curling  locks  which  from  hit  youth  he  row'd, 
And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius  honoured  flood : 

*  Theseo.  *  Eustathius,  Iliad.  #.  ubi  banc  rem  fusius  cnarrai. 

7  Iliad  +'.  r.  HO. 
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Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast, 
And  roll'd  bis  eyes  around  the  wat'ry  waste. 

"  Sperchius !  whose  wares  in  mazy  error  lost, 
Delightful  roll  around  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow  d  at  our  return, 
These  lodes  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn : 
Full  fifty  nans  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
A  nd  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bow'rs 
Thy  altars  stand  perfum'd  with  native  flow'rs ! 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain, 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain: 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 
Petrochis  bean  them  to  the  shades  below."  rora. 

And  the  custom  of  nourishing  hair,  oo  religious  accounts,  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  most  nations.  The  Jews  had  their  Nazarites. 
Osiris  the  Egyptian  consecrated  his  hair  to  the  gods,  as  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  *.  And,  to  mention  no  more,  we  find  in  Aran's 
account  of  India,  that  it  was  a  custom  there  **?*'  *f  $*»>  to  pre- 
serve their  hair  for  some  god,  which  they  first  learned  (as  that  au- 
thor reports)  from  Bacchus. 

To  return :  before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized,  the  other 
gods  were  consulted,  and  their  assistance  implored  by.  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  which  were  usually  offered  to  some  of  the  deities  that 
superintended  these  affairs,  by  the  parents,  or  other  relations  of  the 
persons  to  be  married.  Nor  can  these  •  offerings  be  thought  the 
same  with  those  already  mentioned,  and  called  *-{«t»au«,  since  we 
find  them  plainly  distinguished  by  Euripides,  iu  a  dialogue  be* 
tween  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  concerning  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  Iphigenia : 

KAT.  TlMriXmrn  Y  Sit  **£*  Ufmfa  &i?  i 
ATA.  MtAA*  y  iwJ  rmvnp  £  saitirrapi  t  rvge* 
XAT.  Kifrmrm.  2cjV#i*  r*t  ymptwt  tafrtf*  ♦ 
ATA.  6wif  yx  Mpmf,  im^  pi  l^ev  *****  $««*'• 
CLYT.  Is  for  the  bride  the  previous  victim  slain  ? 
AGAM.  Soon  shall  it :  that  employs  my  present  thought, 
CLYT.  And  wilt  thou  next  the  nuptial  feast  prepare? 
AGAM,  When  I  have  offer'd  what  the  Gods  require.  voir*. 

When  the  victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out,  add  thrown 
behind  the  altar  *,  as  being  the  seat  of  anger  and  malice,  and  there- 
fore the  aversion  of  all  the  deities  who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well 
as  those  who  became  their  votaries.  The  entrails  were  carefully 
inspected  by  soothsayers ;  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  presented  it- 
self, the  former  contract  was  dissolved,  as  displeasing  to  the  gods, 
and  the  nuptials  prevented.  The  same  happened  upon  the  ap- 
pearing of  any  ill-boding  omen  without  the  victim.    Thus  we  find 

z  Lib.  i.  a  Euripid.  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v,  7,  8. 

h  CctUus  Khodigm.  lib.  xxviii,  cap.  <JJL  PluUrchus  de  conjugjtl  pracept. 
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ill  Achilles  Tatius,  that  Clitophon's  designed  marriage  with  Calli- 
gone  was  hindered  by  an  eagle,  that  snatched  a  piece  of  the  sacri-' 
fice  from  the  altar  c.  Hie  most  fortunate  omen  that  could  appear 
was  a  pair  of  turtles,  because  of  the  inviolable  affection  those  birds 
are  said  to  have  for  each  other.  The  same  may  be,  observed  of 
*•{#?««,  which  were  thought  to  promise  long  life  or  happiness,  by 
reason  of  the  length  of  their  lives,  wbi<;h  is  proverbially  remark- 
able, and  the  perpetuity  of  their  love ;  for  when  one  of  the  mates 
is  dead,  the  other  remains,  solitary  ever  after*;  for  which  reason, 
the  appeaxance  of  those  birds  single,  boded  separation  or  sorrow 
to  the  married  couple;  (whence  as  we  are  told  by  Horapollo)  it 
was  customary  at  nuptials  to  sing  k«{*  vuU^u  KfLw,  whereby  the 
maids  were  put  in  mind  to  watch,  that  none  of  these  birds,  com- 
ing single,  should  disturb  the  solemnity ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
done  to  avert  the  pernicious  influences  of  that  unlucky  omen,  if  it 
happened  to  appear.  Another  remedy  against  evil  omens  was 
this :  they  wrote  over  their  house  doors,  MHABN  Eixvra  KAKON, 
LET  NO  EVIL  ENTEM.  To  this  sentence  they  sometimes  joined 
the  master  of  the  house'*  name,  as  appears  from  a  new-married 
person,  who  wrote  thus  upon  his  house  : 

O   TOY  AIOS   riAIS    HPAKAHZ  KAAAINIKOX 
EN0AAE   KATOIKEI   MHAEN  EIZlTtt  KAKON. 

L  e.  Here  dwells  Hercules,  the  victorious  son  of  Jupiter;  let  no 
evil  enter. 

This  gave  occasion  to  Diogenes's  jest ;  for,  seeing  upon  the  door 
of  a  vicious  fellow,  the  fore-mentioned  prayer,  '  then/  said  he, 
'  let  not  the  master  of  the  bouse  enter6/ 

The  bridegroom's  garments  were  all  dyed,  as  Suidas  r  has  ob- 
served out  of  Aristophanes.  However  that  be,  both  the;  married 
persons  and  their  attendants  were  richly  adorned,  according  to 
their  quality : 

The  time  was  nigh  completed,  when  a  bride 
You  was  to  be,  and  richly  drest  in  clothes, 
With  your  attendants  on  that  solemn  time* 

They  were  likewise  decked  with  garlands  of  various  herbs  and 
flowers  :  whence  Clytemnestra  in  Euripides  speaks  thus  to  Achilles 
about  her  daughter  Iphigeuia  g : 

«  Lib.  ii.  d  Alex,  ab  Alex.  '  V.  JtamE. 

*.  Diogenes  Lejartius  in  Diogene.  t  Iphigen.  in  Aulld.  t.  90S* 
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AXX  *pm»  Z  BOt  «*  •?  *}rf  to**?*", 
TJf  rt  Agfa's*  imparp  nf|  f***Vf  pbt  frX  %(ut$ 
Id  nmrmttyaf  \y*  w  fy*  *t  y»p»fdntu 

Protect,  o  Goddess-born,  a  wretched  mother : 

Protect  a  virgin  call'd  thy  bride :  her  head 

With  garlands,  ah,  in  vain !  yet  did  I  crown, 

And  led  her  as  by  thee  to  be  espous'd.  Mtnou 

The  herbs  were  usually  such  as  some  way  or  otftetjsignified  the  af* 
lairs  of  marriage,  es  those  sacred  to  Venus,  or  (which  are  mention* 
ed  by  the  scholiast  *  upon  Aristophanes)  ewpCgMs,  &**>,  *i*w 
ate*,  &c.  Cakes  made  of  sesame  were  likewise  given  at  marriages, 
that  herb  being  *«A«y«r«,  remarkable  for  its  fhntrujness,  according 
to  the  same  author.  The  Boeotians  used  garlands  of  wild  aspara- 
gus, which  is  full  of  prickles,  but  bears  excellent  fruit,  and  there* 
fore  was  thought  to  resemble  the  bride,  who  had  given  her  lover 
some  trouble  in  courting  her,  and  gaining  her  affections,  which  she 
recompensed  afterwards  by  the  pleasantness  of  her  conversation. 
The  house  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  was  likewise  decked 
with  garlands;  a  pestil  was  tied  upon  the  door,  and  a  maid  carried 
a  sieve ',  the  bride  herself  bearing  fybymt,  fyvytrc«f,  or  tyvyvrpp*, 
an  earthen  vessel,  wherein  barley  was  patched,  to  signify  her  obli- 
gation to  attend  the  business  of  her  family. 

The  bride  was  usually  conducted  in  a  chariot  from  her  father's 
house  to  her  husband's  in  the  evening  k,  that  time  being  chosen  to 
conceal  her  blushes.    Thus  we  find  in  Catullus's  Epithalamium : 

Paper  adest9juvenes  amsurgite,  vesper  Olympo 
£spectata  diu  vix  tandem  lumina  toUii  ; 
Svrgerejam  tempu*fjam  pingua  Hnquere  mensas .» 
Jam  veniet  virgo,jam  dicetur  Hymenauu 

Wiah*d  evening's  come,  ye  youths  assembled  rise ! 

The  long  expected  evening  nas  shut  out 

The  light  of  heaven :  now  it  is  time  to  rite, 

Now  it  is  time  to  leave  the  jovial  board  ; 

Hera  comes  the  lovely  bride ;  now  chaunt  the  song, 

The  hymeneal  song.  c.  s. 

She  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting  on  one  side, 
and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  on  the  other,  who,  for  that 
reason,  was  called  *•*'{•#*.  This  custom  was  so  frequent,  that 
when  the  bride  went  to  the  husband's  house  on  foot,  the  person 
who  accompanied  her  retained  the  same  name.  The  same  was 
called  rupf  wt«,  jragtjapf  /*,  and  ro^rsppsf l,  though  this  is  more 
commonly  used  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  signifies  the  woman 
that  waked  upon  the  bride,  sometimes  called  fv^pivr^m.  When 
the  bridegroom  had  been  married  before,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  fetch  the  bride  from  her  father's  house,  but  that  care  was  com- 

■  Pace.  k  Suidas,  v.  zOyf  Eustamras,  Ifi«o% 

i  Pollux,  lib.  ill.  cap.  3.  x'.  p.  765. 

J  Idem,  lib.  L  cap.  IS.  Hesychius.  1  Hesychius,  v.  Nipfaptfy*. 
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milted  to  one  of  his  friend^  wbo  was  term#d*»*if  fcytyftc m,  or  ro**- 
pMrvixn ;  which  words  are  likewise  taken  for  the  persons  that  as- 
sisted  in  making  up  the  match,  and  managing,  the  concerns  which 
related  to  the  marriage,  who,  if  women,  were  called  ypp^l""* 
ir{#£irtr$MK,  &c.  One  thing  farther  may  be  observed,  iu  the  bride's 
passage  to  her  husband's  house,  viz.  that  torches  were  carried  b^ 
fore  her,  as  appears  from  the  messenger  in  Euripides,  who  says,  be 
called  to  mind  the  time  when  he  bore  torches  beftreMenetaurfaad 
Heleua  D  : 

M5»  AtmnSmmt  rit  At  tykuum  wataa, 
Km)  XmpirmUn  fttfuifuf  At*  nrmuqut 
*l*irms  ^f  *£«£**>  wmpQ*pr  r»  V  It  iifyu't 
Xfc  rfU  wmypn  %*f*  tXtmt  &6*. 

1  call  to  mind,  as  yesterday,  the  pomp.  .    . 

Of  your  procession  on  the  wedding-day. 

How  you  were  carried  in  a  coach  and  four, 

While  I  with  torches  biasing  in  the  air, 

Drove  foremost  on  from  your  dear  parent's  house, 

That  happy  nuri'ry  of  your  tender  yean.  j.  a 

These  torches  were  usually  carried  by  servants,  as  appears  from  the 
following  words  of  Hesiod  °  : 

T«Xi  V  W  mUtpkmt  bftaw  giXmt  aWfa{t 
Xigrfo  hi  )/*+**. 

,  The  servants  then  the  flaming  torches  bear,      ^ 
Which  darted  forth  a  qtuVring  light  alar. 

They  were  sometimes  attended  with  singers  and  dancers,  as  Homer 
acquaints  us  in  his  description  of  Achilles's  shield  p  : 

*£»  )l  Imm  Ttinn  trcXttg  /up*mt  &*({***$ 
RmXetf,  it  ry  ftit  fat  ymfui  J  f#*»,  mtirnvtuu  rtf 

Uynut  Jul  &rv,  veXvt  V  iftitmUt  itvfif 
KSpt  y  l(X*r*t*t  Wtut  It  T  2g  «  r*7rit 
A»&«,  Qiyuyyn  r%  (bkt  t%nt  ai  21  yvtm7*i$ 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 

The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war ; 

Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 

And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led* 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound : 

Through  the  fair  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 

Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show.  rone. 

The  song  they  were  entertained  with  in  their  passage  was  called 
k(fUr%f9  /ufoas,  from  *£*«,  the  coach  they  rode  in,  the  axletree 
whereof  they  burnt  when  arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  thereby 

m  Hesychius,  vide  Pollucis  Onomast.        n  Helen,  v.  728. 
lib.  iii,  item  Suulatn,  Phavorimun,  cm-        °  Scut.  Hcrcut.  v.  275. 
terosque  bexicographos.  P  Iliad,  t,  v.  490. 
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signifying,  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
The  Rhodians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  sending  for  the  bride  by 
a  public  crier.  *  When  the*  bridegroom  entered  the  house  with  bis 
frride,  it  was  custpinary  to  pour  upon  their  heads,  figs,  and  divers 
other  sorts  of  fruits,  as  an  omen  of  their  future  plenty  q.  The  day 
of -the  bride's  departure  from  her  father  was  celebrated  in  manner 
of  a  festival,  and  called  &(«*«'<**(<* r*  I*  seenis  to  have  been  ob- 
served at  her  father's  house,  before  she  departed,  being  distinct 
from  the  nuptial  solemnity,  which  was  kept  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  and  began  at  evening,  the  usual  time  of  the,  bride's  arrival 
there. 

The  bride  being  come  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  was  entertain- 
ed with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  called  by  the  same  name  with  the 
marriage,  viz.  ?<*>♦*>  as  Pollux  hath  observed  from  the  following 
verse  in  Homer : 

£  **>«,  I**  km  tftm  wA  y*  it*. 


A  shot-free  banquet,  or  a  marriage-feast, 
Not  such  as  is  by  contribution  made. 

Whence  *Wfi»  yd?**  is  to  make  a  nuptial  entertainment :  thus  Ho- 
mer f. 

.'«.<■       To  make  a  marriage-feast  for  th'  Myrmiatafc 

The  same  poet  has  this  expression  in  other  places '« 

■■        Wine*  j»4ps»  rtiUka&av  Jrarit. 
Making  a  nuptial  banquet  for  his  friends. 

What  was  the  design  of  this  entertainment  we  learn  from  Athe 
naeus,  who  (to  pass  by  the  joy  and  mirth  it  Was  intended  to  pro* 
rnote)  tells  us  there  were  two  reasons  for  it ;  the  first  was,  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  gods  of  marriage,  who  were  invoked  before  the 
feast,  and  had  no  small  share  in  it ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some, 
thqt  most  of  the  Grecian  festivals  were  first  observed  on  this 
ground.  The  second  end  of  this  entertainment  was,  that  the  mar- 
riage might  be  made  public  u  ;  for  all  the  relations  of  the  married 
couple  were  iuvjited  as  witnesses  of  their  marriage,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them :  whence  the  young  man  in  Terence  concludes,  the 
marriage  he  there  speaks  of  could  not  be  presently  consummated, 
because  time  was  required  to  invite  friends,  and  to  make  necessary 
preparations  v ; 

Ducenda  est  uxor,  ut  ait ;  concedo  ttbi  .* 
Spatium  qtddem  apparandis  nuptik, 
Focandi,  tacriflcandi  dabitur  paululunL 

«  Aristophanis  Scholiast,  in  Plutum,        •  Iliad,  r.  t  Odyss.  Y. 

p«  78.  u  Atheiueus,  Ifr.  r.  cap.  1,  initio. 

r  Harpocratton,  Suidas.  Y  Phorm.  act  ir,  sc.  4. 
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The  money,  he  must  wed  the  girl :  I  grant  it ; 
But  then  gome  little  time  mutt  be  attoVd 
For  wotf  isgHprepenftkm,  invitation, 

And  sacrifices.—---  oolmav. 

During  the  solemnity,  the  company  diverted  themselves,  and 
honoured  the  gods  of  marriage  with  music  and  dancing  :  we  sel- 
dom read  of  a  marriage  without  them.  All  the  songs  were  called 
vfcimict,  or  vputf*  thus  both  Homer  and  Hesiod : 

Many  Hymens  wing. 

The  Romans  used  the  same  term  w ; 

Hymnunm,  turbos,  lampadas,  tibicinei. 
Tour  Hymens,  hubbubs*  flambeaus,  and  gut-scrapers. 

This  name  was  taken  from  the  frequent  invocations  of  Hymen,  or 
Hymcna**,  the  go4  of  marriage,  always  made  in  these  songs ;  aa 
in  this  verse  of  Catullus, 

lo  Hym**,  JBymeume>  Byrne*  oaV#,  O  Bywtenme, 

This  Hynienaeus,  we  are  told,  was  an  Argian  *,  whom  they  receiv- 
ed into  the  number  of  their  gods,  and  thus  remembered  for  a  ge- 
nerous action,  in  delivering  certain  Athenian  virgins  from  the  lust 
and  cruelty  of  some  Pelasgians.  Others  derive  the  words  £•*•  nt 
iftS  fuiuf  from  the  married  couple's  inhabiting  together;  others, 
lastly,  from  fyti?,  which  signifies  the  mtmbrana  virgineiis. 

About  the  time  of  their  enUttsinnicat  there  were  several  signifi- 
cant ceremonies,  relating  some  way  or  other  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage.   One  at  Athens  was  this :  there  came  a  boy,  covered  with 
thorn-boughs  and  acorns,  carrying  a  basket  full  of  bread,  and  sing- 
ing, Epvyo*  xmxov,  tSpt  clpurtf,  i.  e.  I  have  left  the  worse,  and  found 
the  better.  Which  saying  was  used  at  one  of  their  festivals,  when 
they  commemorated  their  change  of  diet  from  acorns  to  corn ;  but 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  signified  also  the  happiness-  which  the 
married  persons  were  entering  upon,  and  that  marriage  was  prefer- 
able to  a  single  life.    Hie  Lacedaemonians  had  a  custom  of  carry- 
ing about  a  sort  of  cakes  made  in  various  figures,  and  called  xv{<C«rif, 
whilst  they  danced,  and  commended  the  bride  in  songs  r.   , 

When  the  dances  were  ended,  the  married  couple  were  con- 
ducted to  die  marriage-bed,  called  in  Latin,  lectus  genialis;  in 
Greek,  «*/>■  ?vpqniln,  or  ynfuxk,  or  (when  the  persons  were  first 
married,  and  in  their  youth),  «v{i)/«f  Afc#<.     It  was  richly  adorned, 

w  Tercntius  Adelph.  J  Athensnw,  lib*  x. 

z  Homeri  Scholiast**,  Iliad.  •'.  v.  595. 
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as  the  quality  of  the  person  would  bear ;  the  covering  was  usually 
purple :  whence  the  poet  *  : 

IHurpwmum  Hum  conOemeni  vette  cubiU. 
Spreading  a  garment  o*er  thy  purple  bed. 

Apollonius  speaks  of  the  same  colour,  and  flowers  wherewith 

they  used  te  strew  it  * : 

aW«  *W  Ifiprm*  Xtsrftr  fdym*  rwt  Sm^k 

Then  richly  they  adorn'd  the  marriage-bed, 

A  costly  purple  akin  they  o'er  it  spread; 

And  that  the  nuptials  they  might  celebrate 

With  more  magnificent  and  pompons  state, 

The  beauteous  nymphs  brought  in  their  snowy  breasts, 

Flowers  of  various  colours.       ■  ■  Q.  h. 


In  the  same  room  there  was  commonly  placed  a  side-bed,  called 
*x$m  jrapiCvm  *,  fcrif  «J  w  eweU  pi  m$Pf*nr*i,  as  Pollux  accounts 
for  the  custom  c  But  before  they  went  to  bed,  the  bride  bathed 
her  feet :  whence  Trygseus,  in  Aristophanes d  intending  to  marry 
Opora,  no  sooner  brings  her  to  his  house,  but  commands  his  ser- 
vants to  provide  a  vessel  of  water,  then  to  make  ready  the  bed  : 

AAA,'  Awmy  in  r&x**  ******)  *#£*», 

Km)  r*9  *U*j*t  %mr£nX*{n  mm)  Siyuui  Z2«g9 

liipii  mm  urn)  rjfe  mwplm  Xi%t» 

Bring  home  my  bride  as  soon  as  possible, 
Then  wash  the  vessel,  and  the  water  warm, 
And  next  prepare  us  for  the  nuptial  bed. 

This  water  the  Athenians  always  fetched  from  the  fountain  Callir- 
hoe,  afterwards  called  Em«x{*»?,  from  nine  cisterns  supplied  by  it 
with  water.  The  person  that  brought  it  was  a  boy  nearly  allied  to 
one  of  the  married  couple,  whom  they  termed  Avr{«?«gK,  from  his 
office  «.  This  being  done,  the  bride  was  lighted  to  bed  with  seve- 
ral torches  ;  for  a  single  torch  was  not  enough,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  miser  in  Libanius  f ,  that  complains  he  could  not  light  the 
bride  to  bed  with  one  torch.  Round  one  of  the  torches  the  mar- 
ried person's  mother  tied  her  hair-lace,  which  she  took  from  her 
head  for  this  use.     Seneca  alludes  to  this  custom  *  : 


Norn  te  duxit  in  thalamot  parent 
Comitata  prtmoj,  nee  suajesta*  ntanu 
Ornavit  odes,  nee  sua  Uetas facet 
ViUa  revnunL 

*  De  nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetidis,  v.  1402.  <*  Pace. 

*  Argon,  it.  1141.  e  Suldas,  Pollux  loc. 
b  Hesycbjus.        g  f  Declamat.  xxxvii. 
c  Lib.  ui  cap.  3.  t  Theb.  t.  505. 
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Tour  mother  did  not  at  the  wedding  wait, 

Nor  you  into  your  chamber  introduce, 

Nor  with  her  hand  the  bridal  house  adorn, 

Nor  with  her  hair-lace  tye  the  joyful  torch.  it,  x. 

The  relations  of  the  married  persons  assisted  in  the  solemnity,  and 
it  was  looked  on  as  no  small  misfortune  to  be  absent;  the  mothers 
especially  were  assiduous  in  lighting  torches  when  their  son's  wives 
entered  the  houses.  Jocasta  in  Euripides  severely  chides  Polynices 
for  marrying  in  a  foreign  country,  because  she,  with  the  rest  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  at  his  nup- 
tials h  : 

Zvyitrm,  otu3mt«m»  mU»M9 
JSImimv  ft*  iifms  fg»»t 
SUmv  «  jrifrf  ipfivmr  . 
AXmrm  (a*t£  vtQt, 
Amtf  rt  *f  flmX4uyfva% 
Tmpm  l*«*w  Mrmt 

'tis  «gfarft  (*n*£  (tmufiMi* 
AnpuHMS  V  topmiit  ixntiiin 

SrsymSti  vmt  dr«&f  tvp$m§» 

For.thee,  my  son,  the  nuptial  bed,  I  hear, 

Rais'd  in  a  foreign  house,  gives  thee  the  Joys 

Of  love,  and  fondly  to  a  foreign  stem 

Allies  thee;  to  a  mother  grievous  this, 

Grievous  to  high-born  Laras,  this  disgrace 

To  be  allied  to  strangers ;  nor  did  I 

Light,  as  our  country's  rites  require,  the  torch 

T*  attend  thy  nuptials,  office  well  beseeming 

An  happy  mother  :  his  unconscious  stream 

Ismenus  rolPd,  and  his  delicious  wave 

KU'd  not  the  bridal  bath :  thvoagh  silent  Thebes, 

No  voice  of  joy  hail'd,  as  she  pass'd  along 

Thy  entering  bride.  roram. 

The  bride's  mother  had  no  less  a  right  to  this  office ;  for  we  find 
CJytemnestra,  though  professing  all  due  submissiou  to  Agamem- 
non, when  desired  by  him  to  absent  herself  from  Iphigeuia's  mar^ 
riage,  stedfastly  refusing  it,  as  a  thing  against  all  justice,  notwith- 
standing his  promise  to  perform  her  part  of  the  ceremony l : 

KA.  *B>2f  ft  *•*?  X(*  rtpixeutTm  rvyztLimr 
Ar.  Xm^m  cgtf  JLfyt)  ra^Hrwt  rt  mpiXeu 
KA  A#*w«  rmtht'  c/#  V  «f«r*V«  f  *>*?«* 
Ar.  Ey*  *«{•(»  fWf,  J  tu/^ltt  e'ffff'M. 
KA  QvX  i  **pt  Jr#f ,  grift  frfX*  ny?  *&u 

v.  999,  in  quern  locum  vide  SchoUastem.'    i  Ipbigen*  in  Aulid.    .731. 
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CL.  Whither  meantime  shall  wretched  I  repair  ? 

AG*  To  Argoe,  let  those  maids  employ  your  care. 

CL.  And  leare  my  child  ?  Who  then  the  torch  will  light  ? 

AG.  That  be  my  care,  I  will  perform  that  rite. 

CL.  And  is  that  fit  ?  let  Agamemnon  judge*  b.  b. 

After  a  little  disputing  they  proceed  thus  : 

Ar.  XIjJS.     KA.     M*  rnv  «mmv«»  AfyAmt  Shmr 
EXiin  3),  **££p  «*(«rri,  rit  'r  fyms  T  iyw9 
'A  x&  **q*hu  ropf  Wj  m^iw*.  > 

AG.  Without  more  reasonings  my  demands  obey* 
CL.  By  Juno,  that  o'er  Argos  bean  the  sway, 
Sooner  would  wretched  Clytemnestra  bleed 
Than  give  consent  to  so  unjust  a  deed ; 
Affairs  abroad  better  my  lot  become, 
"lis  fit  mat  I  should  manage  things  at  home.  h.  h. 

The  married  couple  being  shut  together  in  the  chamber,  the 
laws  of  Athens  obliged  them  to  eat  a  quince,  whereby  was  intimat- 
ed that  their  first  conversation  ought  to  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  K 
The  husband  theu  loosed  his  wife's  girdle,  whence  xinn  £*hf  is  to 
deflower,  and  yvA  At/*7£«ir*,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  virginity. 
This  girdle  was  not  (as  some  seem  to  fancy)  worn  by  maids  only, 
but  used  as  well  after  marriage  as  before,  being  designed  to  secure 
the  weaker  sex  from  the  'sudden  attempts  of  men  inflamed  with 
with  lust;  whence  Nonnus  calls  it  ro^g**,  and  when  he  introduces 
the  satyrs  endeavouring  to  embrace  certain  virgins,  we  find  their 
honour  secured  by  it  *.  The  same  appears  farther  from  the  men- 
tion which  authors  make  of  untying  women's  girdles  in  child-birth, 
and  from  calling  such  girls  only  jjwTgof,  i.  e.  not  having  a  girdle, 
as  were  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

At  this  time  the  young  men  and  maids  stood  without  the  door, 
dancing  and  singing  songs,  called  WiUXtLptx,  from  Sba*^,  the 
bride-chamber,  and  making  a  great  noise,  by  shouting  and  stamp* 
ing  with  their  feet,  which  was  termed  *Tt>*7«,  or  xtwU*  \  and  de- 
signed to  drown  the  maid's  cries.  Lest  the  women  should  go  to 
her  assistance,  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  stood  centinel  at  the 
chamber  door,  and  from  his  office  was  called  B-v^^t m.  This  song, 
as  likewise  all  the  rest,  was  termed  'tyinc***,  and  consisted  of  the 
praises  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  with  wishes  for  their  happi- 
ness, as  may  appear  (to  pass  by  other  instances)  from  Theocritus  s 
fepithalamium  of  Helena,  which  begins  thus : 

£y  **•»'  *{*  Xtf-a'frf ,  letftorpx1  **t  MimX*?, 
Hmfhft*ms  BmXXtrra  uifuut  b&xatw  %x*tnu. 

J  Plutarchus  Solone,  et  in   Conjugal.         >  Hesychiiu. 
precept.  n  Pollux,  lib.  iii,  cap.  3. 

k  Lib.  xfi,  circa  finem. 
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tXffc*  mypfaw  %r1  ifm  #s^  srsWw*, 

A»inm  TMpm  »*vi«a4$m»  vaV  ApMrorfc 
MMTtMf  'EXiMf  I  nArtpt  Api*  fcfc 
A«Im  V  «£*  «m«i  if  h  fuXt  lyuftrUtnu 

At  Sparta's  palace  twenty  beauteous  maids, 

The  pride  of  Greece,  fresh  garlands  crown'd  their  beads 

With  hyaointh  and  twining  parsley  drest, 

Grac'd  joyful  Menekus'  nuurriage-feast, 

When  lovely  Helen,  great  in  oonqu*ring  charms, 

Resign'd  her  willing  beauty  to  his  arms : 

They  danc'd  around,  joy  flow'd  from  ev'ry  tongue, 

And  the  vast  palace  sounded  with  the  song;  *»«Ff^r 

They  returned  again  in  the  morning,  saluted  the  married  couple, 
and  sung  iwt$*\*m*  tytfriaul,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  morning 
songs,  which  were  designed  to  awake  and  raise  the  bridegroom  and 
bride ;  as  those  sung  the  night  before  were  intended  to  dispose  them 
to  sleep,  and  are  on  that  account  termed  fcnfefetpi*  xupvrauL  This 
custom  appears  from  Theocritus's  chorus  of  virgins,  who  conclude  M 
the  fore-cited  epithalamium  with  a  promise  to  return  earty  in  tbt 
morning : 

Km  witir  typ*h  21  org*  £«,  j*nrt  xihtir 

ViiW«  *it*f**e  U  Jfe4f"S  ***  M  •"{*'«**  Mis 
Eg  \mmt  xtXMff  iutmrxm  sf  «wx«  %m^6r 

Sleep  in  each  others  arms,  and  raise  desire, 

Let  ardent  breathings  fan  your  mutual  fire, 

But  rise  betimes,  forget  not,  we'll  return 

When  first  the  crowing  cock  shall  wake  the  morn, 

When  through  his  feather'd  throat  he  send*  bis  ▼oioe : 

O  Hymen,  Hymen,  at  this  feast  rejoice,  c*noa> 

The  solemnity  lasted  several  days.  The  day  before  the  mar- 
riage was  termed  *-£*«vAj«,  as  preceding  that  whereon  the  bride  did 
*v\t£ttiw  t*  tvfifm,  lodge  with  the  bridegroom.  The  marriage-day 
was  called  ytifw ;  the  day  following,  according  to  Pindar,  (*-/&«, 
which  word  signifies  a  day  added  to  any  solemnity  ;  Hesychius  ■ 
calls  it  *•«*/«,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  *-«'*»,  because 
the  former  day's  mirth  was,  as  it  were,  repeated,  whence  the  Ro- 
mans called  it  repotia  ;  unless  for  *-«*/«  we  might  be  allowed  to 
read  ****£,  and  then  it  would  be  the  same  with  Athenaeus's  §*x$s 
»>i{«  ° ;  for  m>a«  denotes  any  thing  that  has  ceased  to  be  new ; 
whence  Tully  calls  a  book  IVas*,  when  men's  first  and  eager  in- 
quiry after  it  is  cooled :  and  Athenseus,  in  another  place,  has  op- 
posed rttt  **(t*j*t  ytlfUf  npi{*f  [to  the  ri  ZvAsr  rns  ovffejrscMK  p  :  Others 

'rtp*.  •Lib.lii.cap.  15.  »  M*  in 
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call  the  second  day  i*«fo*e,  or  *%*»\Uu    The  third  day  was  termed 
«««vA/«  or  rather  »*-«£**«*  because  the  bride,  returning  to  her  fa- 
ther's house,  did  **«v\i$i(rto  rm  tvpQfm,  lodge  apart  from  the  bride- 
groom, though  some  place  this  upon  the  seventh  day  after  mar* 
riage ;  others  will  have  it  so  called,  because  the  bridegroom  lodg- 
ed apart  from  his  bride  at  his  father-in-law's  house.     It  is  possible 
both  may  be  in  the  right,  and  that  both  bridegroom  and  bride 
might  lie  at  her  father's  house,  but  in  different  beds.      Others 
make  «V«£*j«  to  be  the  same  with  t*-«vXi«*  whence  a  seeming  dif- 
ficulty arises,  since  those  two  words  import  contraries,  one  seem- 
ing to  denote  the  bride's  lodging  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  the 
other  with  him ;    but  this  may  be  easily   solved,    by  applying 
hrxbhia,  to  her  lodging  with  her  husband,  and  d-rxvXi*  to  her  depar- 
ture from  her  father's  house  q.     On  the  day  called  ixavXi*  (when- 
ever that  was,)  the  bride  presented  her  bridegroom  with  a  garment 
called  «V«vAnTi}g/«.     Gifts  were  likewise  made  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  by  the  bride's  father  and  friends,  called   sometimes 
«*r*vAj«,  sometimes  Wav^*:  these  consisted  of  golden  vessels,  bed*, 
couches,  plates,  ointment-boxes,  combs,  sandals,  and  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  for  house-keeping,  which  were  carried  in  great  state  to 
the  house  by  women,  who  followed  a  person  called  %*r*?^,  from 
carrying  a  basket  in  the  manner  usual  at  processions,  before  whom 
went  a  boy  in  white  apparel,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.    It  was 
also  customary  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  to  give  presents 
to  the  bride,  which  they  called  «y«x«Av*-r*'gi0 r ;  and  He*ychius  will 
have  the  third  day  to  be  called  av*x*\vxrnp69f  because  then  the 
bride  first  appeared  publicly  unveiled.     Suidas  tells  us  the  gifts 
were  so  called,  because  she  was  then  first  shewn  to  her  bridegroom. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  £ul{ijrg«,  hrH^m9  •- 
itfparx,  and  *rg«*-0l«y*TJ»{<«,  because  the  bridegroom  had  then  leave 
to  converse  freely  with  her ;  for  virgins  before  marriage  were  un- 
der strait  confinement,  being  rarely  permitted  to  appear  in  public, 
or  converse  with  men ;  and,  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a 
veil  over  their  faces ;  this  was  termed  **av*t{«f,  or  K«x6*-rg«,  and 
was  not  left  off  in  the  presence  of  men  till  this  time ;  whence  some 
think  the  bride  was  called  tlpQn  «*-*  tS  m*,  i.  e.  *-{*t**  <p*tn<rU4,  that 
being  the  first  time  she  appeared  in  a  public  company  unveiled  • : 

*>  Vide  Pollacera,  lib.  lit  cap.  3.  He-        r  Suida* 
sychium,  Suidam,   Etymologici  Aucto-        *  Phurnutus  de  Natura  Daorura  in 
fetai,  Phatorifuitn,  &c  In  v.  ir**\t*  M    NeptUno. 

Vol.  It.  T 
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hence  the  poet  speaks  of  Plato's  gifts  to  Proserpina,  when  she  un- 
veiled herself,  as  we  read  in  those  verses  of  Euphorion,  cited  by 
the  scholiast  upon  Euripides z : 

Tjf  fm  *ln  Kpittnt  Vip*  rip  TltpiQst&n 
Eh)  yd/MHt  «**  fr^£r§9  fomrnemrtiu  IpiXXt, 

Pluto  to  Proserpine  a  present  gave, 
When  first  she  laid  aside  her  maiden  veil, 
And  at  the  marriage  shew'd  herself  uncover 'd. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  sophister  Harmocrates,  relating  to  this  cus- 
tom, that  having  a  woman  not  very  agreeable  imposed  upon  him 
by  Severus  the  Roman  emperor,  and  being  asked  his  *>***Av:roj{<«, 
when  she  took  off  her  veil,  he  replied,  iyxttXvirrip*  pit  2r  ™*vn»r 
AopC«M»,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  make  her  a  present  to  keep  her 
veil  on,  unless  her  face  was  more  agreeable. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages  being  different  from 
all  others,  I  have  reserved  them  for  this  place,  and  shall  set  them 
down  in  Plutarch's  own  words":  '  When  the  Spartans  had  a 
mind  to  marry,  their  courtship  was  a  sort  of  rape  upon  the  per- 
sons they  bad  a  fancy  for,  and  those  they  chose  not  tender  and 
half  children,  but  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  full  ripe  for  an 
husband.  Matters  being  agreed  between  them,  the  Ni^h/t^**, 
or  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the  plot,  shaved  off  the 
bride's  hair  close  to  her  skin,  dressed  her  up  iu  man's  clothes,' 
and  left  her  upon  a  mattress ;  this  done,  iu  comes  the  bride- 
groom in  his  every-day  clothes,  sober  and  composed,  as  having 
supped  at  his  ordinary  in  the  common-hall,  and  steals  as  pri- 
vately as  he  can  into  the  room  where  the  bride  lay,  unties  her 
virgin-girdle,  and  takes  her  into  his  embraces;  thus,  having 
staid  a  short  time  with  her,  he  returns  to  the  rest  of  his  com- 
rades, with  whom  he  continues  to  spend  his  life,  remaining  with 
them  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  unless  he  steals  a  short  visit  to 
his  bride,  and  that  could  not  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
circumspection  and  fear  of  being  discovered.  Nor  was  she 
wanting  (as  may  be  supposed)  on  her  part  to  use  her  woman's 
wit  in  watching  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  their  meet- 
ing, and  making  appointments  when  company  was  out  of  the 
way.  In  this  manner  they  lived  a  long  time,  insomuch  that 
they  frequently  had  children  by  their  wives  before  they  saw  their 
faces  by  day-light.  The  interview  being  thus  difficult  and  rare, 
served  not  only  for  a  continual  exercise  of  their  temperance,  and 

t  Fhoenisfts.  u  Lycurgo,  p.  48.  edit*  Paris. 
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furthered  very  much  the  ends  and  intentions  of  marriage,  but  was 
a  means  to  keep  their  passion  still  alive,  which  flags,  and  decays, 
and  dies  at  last,  by  too  easy  access  and  long  contiuuance  with  the 
beloved  object.' 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  their  Divorces,  Adulteries,  Concubines,  and  Harlots. 

A  he  Grecian  laws  concerning  divorces  were  different :  some  per* 
mitted  men  to  put  away  their  wives  on  slight  occasions :  the  Cre- 
tans allowed  it  to  any  man  that  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a 
number  of  children;  the  Athenians  likewise  did  it  upon  very 
small  grounds,  but  not  without  giving  a  bill,  wherein  was  con- 
tained the  reason  of  their  divorce,  to  be  approved  (if  the  party  di- 
vorced made  an  appeal)  by  the  chief  magistrate  v.  The  Spartans, 
though  marrying  without  much  nicety  in  choice,  seldom  divorced 
their  wives ;  for  j*/e  read  that  Lysander  was  fined  by  the  magis- 
trates called  ephori,  on  that  account :  and  though  Aristo,  one  of 
their  kings,  put  away  his  wife  with  the  approbation  of  the  city, 
yet  that  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  out  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  a  son  to  succeed  in  his  kingdom,  which  he  could  not  ex- 
pect by  that  woman,  than  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  coun- 
try w.  But  whatever,  liberty  the  men  took,  their  wives  were  under 
a  greater  restraint ;  for  it  was  extremely  scandalous  for  a  woman  to 
depart  from  her  husband  :  hence  we  find  Medea  in  £uripides  * 
complaining  of  the  hard  fate  of  her  sex,  who  had  no  remedy 
against  the  men's  unkindness,  but  were  first  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  their  husbands  with  large  portions,  and  then  to  submit  to 
their  ill-usage  without  hopes  of  redress  : 

Jldfrut  IT,  if  If  ifv4,»X*i  &  WW**  1x«* 
Tvtmxts  It/At  mtXmrmim  jvrir 
cAf  *£««-«  fAr  3*  xfnpmirm  £rt(CfXji 

A«C«r  xmnm  yk^  rW  If  &Xytn  *«»«»  A 
K£j>  rf?  kyin  /aysrr*,   Jjx«jw»  X«C£», 
If  xtnfif  &  y«(  iwtXtfif  faaXXaya) 
TvtouZh)  it  640fm  f  irfaaefmi  wurs* 

Thus  it  it,  of  all  beings  that  have  life 

And  sense,  we  women  are  most  wretched :  first 

*  Genial.  liter,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  *  fierodotns,  lib,  ?i  cap.  63. 

*  Medea,  v.  230. 
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With  all  our  dearest  treasures  we  mast  buy 

A  husband,  and  in  him  receive  a  lord  : 

An  hardship  this :  a  greater  hardship  yet 

Awaits  usf  here's  the  question,  if  this  lord 

Prove  genie  or  a  tyrant ;  if  the  worst, 

To  disunite  our  nuptials  hurts  our  fame. 

Nor  from  the  husband  may  our  sex  withdraw 

The  plighted  hand.  rovrra. 

The  Athenians  were  somewhat  more  favourable  to  women,  allow- 
ing them  to  leave  their  .husbands  upon  just  occasions ;  only  they 
could  not  do  it  without  making  appeal  to  the  archon,  and  pre- 
senting him  a  bill  of  their  grievances  with  their  own  hands.  Plu- 
tarch 1  has  a  story  of  Hipparete,  Alcibiades's  wife,  '  who  (he  tells 
us)  was  a  virtuous  lady,  and  fond  of  her  husband,  bat  at  lost 
growing  impatient  of  the  injuries  done  to  her  bed  by  his  con- 
tinual entertaining  of  courtezans,  as  well  strangers  as  Athenians, 
she  departed  from  him,  and  retired  to  her  brother  Calias's 
house.  A  lei  blades  seemed  not  at  all  concerned  at  it,  living  on 
still  his  former  lewd  course  of  life ;  but  the  law  requiring  that 
she  should  deliver  to  the  archon  iu  person,  and  not  by  a  proxy, 
the  instrument  whereby  she  sued  for  a  divorce,  when,  iu  obedi- 
ence to  it,  she  presented  herself  before  him,  Alcibiades  came  in, 
took  her  away  by  force,  and  carried  her  home  through  the  fo- 
rum, no  man  daring  to  oppose  him,  or  take  her  from  him,  and 
she  continued  with  him  till  her  death.  Nor  was  this  violence 
to  be  thought  a  crime ;  for  the  law,  in  making  her  who  desired 
a  divorce  appear  in  public,  seems  to  design  her  husband  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  with  ber,  and  endeavouring 
to  retain  her/  Persons  that  divorced  their  wives  were  obliged 
to  return  their  portions,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  ;  if  they  failed  to  do  that,  the  Athenian  laws  obliged  them 
to  pay  her  nine  oboli  a  month  for  alimony,  which  the  woman's 
guardian  was  empowered  to  sue  for  at  the  court  kept  in  the  Odeum  *. 
It  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that  the  terms  expressing  men  and  wo- 
men's separation  from  each  other  were  different ;  men  were  said* 
d*07riptTUff  JirctovuT,  dimittere,  to  dismiss  their  wives,  or  loose 
them  from  their  obligation ;  but  wires,  ^ai/tu^  divertere,  disce- 
dere,  to  leave  or  depart  from  their  husbands. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  dissolve  the  marriage*tie  by  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  that  done,  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
themselves  how   they  pleased  in  a  second   match ;   an  instance 

y  AlCibiade.  *  Demosthenes  Orat  in  Nesram,    Vide  caput  pracedens. 
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hereof  we  find  in  Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  wheu  Pericles  and 
bis  wife  could  not  agree,  and  became  weary  of  one  another's  com- 
pany, he  parted  with  her,  willing  and  consenting  to  it,  to  another 
man  *.  There  is  somewhat  more  remarkable  in  the  story  of  Au- 
tiocbus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
Stratouice  his  mother-in-law,  married  her  with  his  father's  con- 
sent b.  The  Romans  had  the  same  custom,  as  appears  from  Cato's 
parting  with  his  wife  Martia  to  Hortensius,  which,  as  Strabo  as- 
sures us,  was  a  thing  not  unusual,  but  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the  old  Romans  %  and  some  other  countries. 

What  may  appear  more  strange,  is,  that  it  was  frequent  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  to  borrow  one  another's  wives*  At  Athens, 
Socrates  lent  his  wife  Xantippe  ta  Alcibiades  a,  and  the  laws  of 
that  city  permitted  heiresses  to  make  use  of  their  husband's  nearest 
relation,  when  th^y  found  him  deficient.  And  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  practice  of  the  Spartans  from  Plutarch  c  : 
'  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  he  tells  us,  thought  the  best 
expedient  against  jealousy,  was  to  allow  men  the  freedom  of  im- 
parting the  use  of  their  wives  to  whom  they  should  think  fit,  that 
so  they  might  have  children  by  them :  this  he  made  a  very  com- 
mendable piece  of  liberality,  laughing  at  those  who  thought  the 
violation  of  their  bed  such  an  insupportable  affront,  as  to  revenge 
it  by  murders  and  cruel  wars.  He  had  a  good  opinion  of  that 
man,  who,  being  grown  old,  and  having  a  young  wife,  should 
recommend  some  virtuous,  handsome  young  man,  that  she  might 
have  a  child  by  him  to  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  such  a  father, 
and  should  love  this  child  as  tenderly  as  if  begotten  by  himself. 
Ob  the  other  side,  an  honest  man,  who  had  love  for  a  married 
woman,  upon  the  account  of  her  modesty,  aud  the  well-favoured- 
Bess  of  her  children,  might  with  good  grace  beg  of  her  husband 
his  wife's  conversation,  that  he  might  have  a  scion  of  so  good  a 
tree  to  transplant  into  his  own  garden ;  for  Lycurgus  was  per* 
suaded  that  children  were  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  pa- 
rents as  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  them  begotten  by  the  first  comers,  but  by  the  best  men  that 
could  be  found.  Thus  much  (proceeds  my  author)  is  certain*, 
that  so  long  as  these  ordinances  were  observed,  the  women  were 
so  far  from  that  scandalous  liberty,  which  bath  since  been  objected 

*  Periclc  c  Geograph.  Kb.  vii. 

b  Plutarcbus  Demetrio,  VakriuaAftu-        <*  Tertutlianus  Apokg,  cay%  $9» 
mus,  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  *  Lycurgo. 
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ed  to  them,  that  they  knew  not  what  the  name  of  adultery  meant/ 
We  are  farther  told  by  others,  that  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens 
of  Sparta,  were  allowed  the  same  freedom  with  their  wives,  pro- 
vided they  were  handsome  men,  and  likely  to  beget  lusty  and  vigor- 
ous children  f  :  yet  we  find  their  kings  were  exempt  from  this  law, 
that  the  royal  blood  might  be  preserved  unmixed,  and  the  govern- 
ment remain  in  the  same  lineal  descent. 

Notwithstanding  this  liberty,  which  was  founded  upon  mu- 
tual consent,  they  accounted  all  other  adulteries  the  most  heinous 
crimes  in  the  world,  and  whilst  they  kept  to  their  ancient  laws, 
were  wholly  strangers  to  them;  for  we  are  told  by  Plutarch8, 
'  that  Geradas,  a  primitive  Spartan,  being  asked  by  a  stranger, 
what  punishment  their  law  had  appointed  for  adulterers?  replied, 
there  were  no  adulterers  in  his  country :  but,  returned  the  stranger, 
suppose  there  were  one,  and  the  crime  were  proved  against  him, 
how  would  you  punish  him  ?  He  answered,  that  the  offender  must 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  dull,  with  a  neck  so  long,  as  that  he  might 
rdach  over  the  mountain  Taygetus,  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurotas, 
that  runs  on  the  other  side.  The  man,  surprised  at  this,  said, 
why,  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  a  bull.  Geradas  smilingly  re- 
plied, it  is  just  as  possible  to  find  an  adulterer  in  Sparta* 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  adulterers  in  Greece  were  of  di- 
vers sorts,  some  of  which  are  these  that  follow  : 

To  begin  with  the  heroic  ages  :  if  the  rapes  of  women  may  be 
allowed  room  in  this  place,  we  shall  find  they  were  revenged  by 
many  cruel  and  bloody  wars.  Herodotus  makes  them  to  have 
given  the  first  occasion  to  that  constant  enmity  that  was  kept  up 
tor  many  ages  between  Greece  and  Asia,  and  never  allayed  till  the 
latter  was  conquered,  and  became  subject  to  the  former b.  Ly- 
cophron  agrees  with  Herodotus,  and  makes  the  rape  of  Io  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  have  incensed  the  Grecians  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia ;  and  after  frequent  injuries  committed,  and  wars  waged 
on  both  sides,  to  have  reduced  the  Asian  empire  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Europeans,  under  Alexander  of  Macedon :  the  poet's 
words  run  thus  !: ' 

OXatrro  vavrm  Kapirmt  xw$g9 
O?  rhr^Mtirn  ruv^nem^iwv  xfynr 
AifWtf  ftv*gM^atr«  (po^myM  Xi/x«s, 
TLXmru  vtt^ivrai  **?£*  Miftptrf  *{•(*** 

t*  Nicolaus  de  moribus  apud  Stobaeum.    '»  Lib.  i.  initio. 

5  Loco  citato,  i  Cassandra,  v.  1281. 
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May  those  Phoenician  sailors  be  accurst 

That  Io  did  convey  from  Lerna  first, 

Those  savage  mariners  that  fbic'd  the  maid 

To  be  the  partner  of  Osiris'  bed, 

And  the  two  empires  thus  to  warfare  led.  h.  h. 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  continual  quarrels  between  the  two 
continents,  till  Alexander's  time.  But,  however,  the  truth  of  this 
may  be  questioned,  there  being  in  those  early  ages  no  distinction 
of  the  world  into  Greeks  and  barbarians,  rior  any  common  associa- 
tion of  those  amongst  themselves,  or  against  the  others ;  yet  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  (to  omit  several  others)  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  occasioned  by  Paris's  rape  of  Helen.  But  to  bring 
some  instances  which  may  seem  more  pertinent  to  our  present  de- 
sign :  what  sentence  the  heroic  ages  passed  upon  adultery  may 
appear,  as  from  the  revenge  of  Atreus  upon  his  brother  Thyestes, 
who  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  with  the  flesh  of  his  own  son, 
for  defiling  Aerope,  Atreus's  wife;  and  other  examples  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  men  of  those  times,  against  such  as  committed  adul- 
tery with  their  wives,  or  other  near  relations ;  so  more  clearly 
from  the  punishments  inflicted  by'  laws  or  magistrates  upon  such 
offenders,  who  were  usually  stoned  to  death ;  whence  Hector  in 
Homer  tells  Paris  his  crime,  in  stealing  another  man's  wife,  de- 
serves no  less  a  punishment  than  A«7r#c  xiT">>  a  stone  coat,  which, 
if  he  had  received  his  demerits,  he  should  have  put  on,  meaning 
that  nothing  but  this  death  could  expiate  so  black  an  action  : 

A«iff»  W«  X1*"**  *****  fa»'  ?"•  ?*&**  J* 

For  these  your  crimes  you  had  been  ston'd  to  death. 

The  same  punishment  seems  to  have  been  frequent  in  more  eastern 
countries  :  the  Jews  were  particularly  obliged  to  inflict  it  both  on 
men  and  wofaien,  as  appears  from  the  express  words  of  their  lawk. 
Rich  adulterers  were  sometimes  allowed  to  redeem  themselves  with 
qioney,  which  was  called  p«i;piyg<«>  and  paid  to  the  adulteress's 
husband :  whence  Mars  being  taken  with  Venus,  Homer's  gods 
all  agree  that  he  must  pay  his  fine  to  Vulcan l : 

Ova  £gir*  ««««  1{Y*t  xtx/kiievu  fip&vt  Amur 
Stmvrmrif  «%»  Urr*  &m»  •tOXvptn  lx**h 

Then  mutual  thus  they  spoke :  Behold,  on  wrong. 

Swift  vengeance  waits,  and  art  subdues  the  strong  ! 

Dwells  there  a  god  on  all  th*  Olympian  brow 

More  swift  than  Mars,  and  more  than  Vulcan  slow  ? 

Yet  Vulcan  conquers,  and  the  god  of  arms 

Must  pay  the  penalty  for  lawless  charms.  ion. 

J  Iliad,  y.  I  Odyss.  &'.  v.  329,  ubi  Gracus  Sche- 

ie Deuteronom,  cap.  22.  Hastes  consulendus* 
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Nor  would  Vulcan  consent  to  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty,  till  Nep- 
tune had  engaged  for  the  payment  of  it m : 

tU  V  *lr%  wpfam  lUtmSmtn  W/##*r 
U^«r,  *Vtg  y*{  mi  A^nr  Xf*&  tirmXvfytf 
Ol%fir*t  fityiff,  writ  tm  \ym  rmh  rUm. 

Him  answer'd  thea  the  shaker  of  the  shores  j 

I  tell  the*,  Vulcan,  that  if  Mars  p*  fight 

Miun  payment,  I  will  pay,  myself,  the  nne.  cowwat. 

It  appears  from  the  same  place  to  have  been  customary  for  the 
woman's  father  to  return  all  the  dowry  he  had  received  of  her 
husband:  whence  Vulcan  is  introduced  threatening  to  secure  both 
Mars  and  Venus  in  chains  till  that  was  done  °  ; 


EUixt  ftst  fnm\m  wm*r»  ****£  kvitinn  (*}>«> 
Or**  «  tyywfXjg*  nv&wtb*  nra ««  *«Wt 
oAm4  «  aoXa  il»yar»a)  4««f  4»  igMiipe* 

But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  in  my  power 

Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter**  dower, 

Too  dear  I  pris'd  a  fair  enchanting  face; 

Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace.  rors. 

Some  think  this  sum  was  refunded  by  the  adulterer,,  because  it  was 
reasonable  he  should  bear  the  wowau's  father  harmless,  since  it 
appears  not  that  Mars's  mulct  was  a  distinct  sum ;  for>  upon  Nep» 
tune's  becoming  surety  for  i^  Vulcan  loosed  him  from  his  bonds* 
without  farther  scruple. 

Another  punishment,  was  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers, 
which  seems  to  have  bees  na  leas,  ancient  than  the  former,  and 
may  be  thought  just  and  reasonable,  as  depriving  the  offender  of 
that  member  which  first  admits  the  incentives  of  hist.  Fabulous 
writers  tell  w,  that  Orion  having'  defiled  Candiope,  or  Me- 
rope,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  Oenopion,  whom  some  will  have 
to  be  the  lady's  husband,  others  her  father  a.  Pfcoema,  Achtt- 
les's  guardian,  suffered  the  same  punishment  for  defiling  Ctvtia-, 
his  father's  concubine  p,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Lycophron  q: 

TJ»  tr««y)  *>x«r**  Iruynpittt  /3g»r«f» 
Opupr  if  fit  S«m  wyrQpm  bAx99** 
OJ  J$t  tU§*  r^MMr  n^mrim  Vx*  » 
The  object  of  Amyntor*sgreatest  hate, 
And  whom,  since  he  his  Clysia  had  defied, 
He  moat  inhussanly  deprived  of  sighs. 

Homer  indeed  has  uo  mention  of  this  punishment,  but  only  in- 
forms us,  that  bis  father  having  discovered  him,  prayed  that  he 

m  Odyss,  y.  v.  354.  ■>  V.  317.  P  Apollodorus,  lib.  iu. 

o  Natalia  Comes  Mythology  favias  *  Cassandra;,  v.  421. 

in  JEneid. 
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might  never  have  any  children',  which  Tzeties*  thinks  is  meant 
by  losing  bis  eyes,  because  children  are  dearer  to  parents,  and 
«fford  them  greater  comfort  than  their  most  necessary  members ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  sense  of  my* 
thologists,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  who  relate  the  story  agree- 
ably to  the  literal  meaning  of  LycopfciWs  words.  The  Locri* 
am  observed  this  custom  in  later  ages,  being  obliged  thereto  by 
Zaleucus  their  lawgiver,  whose  rigour  in  executing  this  law. is 
very  remarkable;  for  having  canght  his  own  son  in  adultery,  he  re- 
solved to  deprive  him  of  sight,  and  remained  a  long  time  inexo- 
rable, notwithstanding  the  whole  city  was  willing  to  remit  the 
punishment,  and  requested  him  to  spare  die  youth :  at  lengthy 
unable  to  resist  the  people's  importunity,  he  mitigated  the  sen- 
tence, and  redeemed  one  of  his  son's  eyes  by  another  of  his  own*, 
so  at  once  becoming  a  memorable  example  of  justice  and  mercy. 

At  Gortyn,  in  Crete,  there  was  another  method  of  punishing 
adulterers;  they  were  covered  with  wool,  an  emblem  of  the  softness 
and  effeminacy  of  their  tempers,  and  in  that  dress  carried  through 
the  city  to  the  magistrate's  house,  who  sentenced  them  to  ignominy, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  their  share  in  managing  public  business  u. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  penalties  ordered  for 
these  offenders;  I  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  Athenian  laws,  when: 
1  have  first  acquainted  you*  that  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Pau- 
sanias  T,  the  first  who  made  a  lew,  and  constituted  punishments 
against  adulterers,  was  Hyettus,  an  inhabitant  of  Argos,  who 
having  caught  Molunis*  the  son  of  Arisbas,  too  familiar  with  his 
wife,  slew  him,  and  fled  to  Orchomenus,  the  son  of  Minyas,  then 
king  of  that  city  of  Bceotia  which  bore  his  name :  the  king  re* 
ceived  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  part  of  his  territories,  where  he 
called  a  village  Hyettus,  after  his  own  name,  and  established 
severe  laws  against  adultery . 

The  Athenian  punishments  seem  to  have  been  arbitrary,  and 
left  to  their  supreme  magistrate's  discretion;  whence  we  find 
Hippomenes,  one  of  Codras's  posterity,  and  Archon  of  Athens, 
pronouncing  a  very  odd  sentence  upon  bis  own  daughter  Limooe, 
and  the  man  caught  in  adultery  with  her :  he  yoked  them  to  a 
chariot  till  the  man  died,  and  afterwards  shut  up  bis  daughter 

r  Iliad,  L  v.  455.  »  Ccelias  Rbo&gimB,  UK  xx>,  cap. 

»  In  Lycophron.  loe.  dftafc  45. 

*  Valerius  Maximiw,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  v  Bfeoticfe,  497,  596,  ad.  Honor. 
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with  an  horse,  'and  so  starved  her  to  death  w.  Some  time  after, 
Draco  being  invested  with  power  to  enact  laws,  left  adulterers  at 
the  mercy  of  any  man  that  caught  them  in  the  act,  who  bad  free 
license  to  dismember,  murder,  or  treat  them  in  what  other  man- 
ner he  pleased,  without  being  called  to  account  for  it;  which 
punishment  was  the  same  that  had  been  before  appointed  for  this 
crime  by  Hyettus  *,  and  was  continued  afterwards  by  Solon  7.  Se- 
veral other  punishments  were  ordered  by  Solon  against  the  same 
crime,  when  proved  by  evidence  in  Jawful  judicature.  A  man 
that  ravished  a  free  woman  was  fined  100  drachms,  one  that  en- 
ticed her  20  *,  or  (as  some  say)  200,  it  being  a  greater  injury  to  a 
woman's  husband  and  her  family,  to  corrupt  her  mind  than  her 
body ;  but  he  that  forced  a  free  virgin,  was  to  pay  1000,  and 
whoever  deflowered  one,  was  obliged  to  marry  her;  whence 
Plutils  introduces  one  who  had  corrupted  a  man's  daughter, 
speaking  to  her  father  thus  a : 

Siquid  ego  erga  U  imprudent  peccant,  ant  gnatam  tuam, 
Ut  mihi  ignoscas,  eamque  weorem  des,  ut  leges  juhent. 

If,  sir,  I've  iiriur'd  you,  I  crave  your  pardon  ; 
And  since  I've  wrong'd  your  daughter's  chastity, 
The  laws  command  it,  and  I'll  marry  her. 

But  if  the  virgin,  or  her  mother,  had  accepted  any  present  from 
her  gallant,  ha  was  not  obliged  to  make  her  his  wife,  but  she  was 
looked  on  as  a  common  strumpet :  whence  Sostrata  in  Terence 
has  these  words,  after  her  daughter  had  been  defiledb : 

Pejore  res  loco  non  potts  est  esse,  quam  in  hoc,  quod  nunc  sita  est ; 
Primum  indotata  est  /  turn  prmterea,  qua  secunda  ei  dos  erat, 
Periit,  pro  virgine  dart  nuptum  non  potest :  hoc  reliquom  est, 
Si  inflcias  ibit,  testis  mecum  est  awnulus,  quern  amiserat  : 
Postremo,  quando  ego  conscia  mi  sum,  a  nut  culpom  esse  hanc  procul, 
Nequepretiumjieque  rem  ullam  intercessisse  illatautme  indignam,Geta, 
Experiar. 

s  Whatever  happens, 

The  thing  can't  be  in  a  worse  state  than  now. 
In  the  first  place  my  daughter  has  no  portion, 
And  that  which  should  have  been  her  second  dowry, 
Is  also  lost ;  and  she  can  ne'er  be  given 
In  marriage  as  a  virgin.     For  the  rest 
Jf  he  denies  bis  former  commerce  with  her, 
I  have  the  ring  he  lost  to  vouch  the  fact. 
In  short,  since  I  am  conscious  to  myself 
That  I  am  not  to  blame  in  this  proceeding, 
And  that  no  sordid  love  of  gain,  nor  aught 
Unworthy  of  my  daughter  or  myself, 
Has  raixt  in  this  affair,  I'll  try  it,  Gcta.  couixn. 

When  a  man  was  clapped  up  on  suspicion  of  adultery,  he  wa* 

v  Heraclides  de  Polit.  Athen.  *  Plutarchus,  loc,  cit. 

*  Pausanias,  loc.  cit.  Demosthenes  in  *  Aulularia. 

Aristocratem.  b  AdeJph.  act.  iii,  sc  2. 
r  Plutarchus  Solone,  Lysias  Orat 
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allowed  to  prefer  his  appeal  to  the  magistrates  called  thesmothete, 
who  referred  die  cause  to  proper  judges ;  and  these,  in  case  the 
crime  was  proved  against  him,  had  power  to  lay  on  him,  death  only 
excepted,  what  punishment  they  pleased  c.  There  was  another  re-* 
markable  punishment  for  adulterers,  called  fr«g«r<Ap};>  or  j$*?*?/- 
1*vh,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole ;  for  having  plucked  off  the 
hair  from  their  privities,  they  threw  hot  ashes  upon  the  place,  and 
thrust  up  a  radish,  mullet,  or  some  such  thing,  into  their  funda- 
ment, whence  they  were  ever  after  termed  i&r;«ixr*i.  Juvenal  men- 
tions this  usasre  d : 


•Quotdam  motckos  et  mugilii  intrat. 


And  some  adulterers  a  mallet  bores. 

But  poor  men  were  only  thus  dealt  with,  the  rich  being  allowed 
to  bring  themselves  off  with  paying  their  fine,  as  the  Greek  scho- 
liast has  observed  from  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes, 
wherein  Chremylus  upbraids  poverty  for  exposing  men  to  this  dis- 
graceful punishment : 

O  ¥  AXtV  yt  (**%•(  X»  A  lit  mger/AAtcsj e. 

Women  thus  offending  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  if  any  person  discovered  his  sister  or  daughter, 
whilst  unmarried,  in  this  crime,  he  was  allowed  by  Solon's  laws 
to  sell  her  for  a  slave.  Adultresses  were  never  after  permitted  to 
adorn  themselves  with  fine  clothes ;  and  in  case  they  appeared  to 
do  so,  were  liable  to  have  them  torn  off  by  any  that  met  them, 
and  likewise  to  be  beaten,  though  not  so  as  to  be  killed  or  disabled : 
the  same  liberty  was  permitted  to  any  that  found  them  in  the  tem- 
ples, which  were  thought  polluted  by  the  admission  of  persons  so 
infamous  and  detestable.  Lastly,  their  husbands,  though  willing 
to  do  it,  were  forbidden  to  cohabit  any  longer  with  them,  upon  pain 
of  ignominy,  «r</u<«f ;  but  persons  that  prostituted  women,  were  ad* 
judged  to  die  g. 

We  have  seen  what  the  Greeks  thought  of  adultery ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  concubinage;  it 
being  permitted  everywhere,  and  that  without  scandal,  to  keep  as 
many  concubines  as  they  pleased ;  these  they  styled  mAAaWfo* 
they  were  usually  women  taken  captives,  or  bought  with  money, 
and  always  inferior  to  lawful  wives,  whose  dowry,  or  noble 
parentage,  or  some  other  excellency,  gave  them  pre-eminence. 

c  Demosthenes  in  Neseram.  f  Demosthenes  Orat  in  Neaeram. 

d  Sat  x.  317.  ff  Vide  Leges  Atticas,  fine  lib.  i.  p.  161, 

e  PluL  act  L  sc.  2.  162. 
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There  is  continual  mention'  of  them  in  Homer :  Achilles  had  his 
Briseis,  and  in  her  absence  Diomede ;  Patroclus  his  Iphis ;  Me* 
nelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  to  mention  no  more,  the  wisest,  grav- 
est, Mid  eldest  of  them  all,  such  as  Phoenix  and  Nestor,  had  their 
women.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  heathens  should  run  out  in- 
to  such  excesses,  when  the  Hebrews,  and  those  the  most  renowned 
for  piety,  such  as  Abraham  and  David,  allowed  themselves  the  same 
liberty :  yet  the  Grecian  wives  always  envied  their  husbands  this  free- 
dom, looking  on  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  privileges : 
whence  we  find  in  Homer,  that  Laertes,  though  having  a  great 
respect  for  his  slave  Euryclea,  never  took  her  to  bis  bed  for  fear  of 
his  wife's  displeasure  b : 

Urn  )»  fuw  «i)*i  i**Xf  T<w  l*  fytp**"* 
Etnj  V  for'  Ifuxr;  %iXst  V  «Xtem  ytntuxif 

In  ray  prime  with  charms  attractive  grac'd, 

Honour'd  bj  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  chaste, 

With  dear  esteem :  too  wise  with  jealous  strife 

To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life.  ror& 

Phoenix's  mother  persuaded  him  to  defile  his  father's  concubine,  to 
free  her  of  so  troublesome  a  rival,  as  himself  relates  the  story ' : 


Tl*\Xm»fa  «yptyeMM,  V  Itfnp*  yip**** 
Tj  nliftmt  &  fyfrr.  ■  ■    ■     ■ 

As  when  from  Hellas  for  her  women  fam'd 

I  fled,  escaping  from  Amyotor's  wrath 

My  father'*  son  of  Onaemis,  who  loved 

A  beauteous  concubine,  and  for  her  sake 

Despis'd  his  wile,  and  persecuted  me, 

My  mother  suppliant  at  my  knots,  with  prayer 

Perpetual  importun'd  me  to  embrace 

The  damsel  tat,  that  aha  might  loath  my  saw. 

I  did  oo*  cow: 

More  instances  may  be  collected,  but  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  of 
Ciytemnestra,  who,  having  slain  her  husband  Agamemnon,  wreaked 
her  malice  upon  Cassandra  his  concubine :  whence  Seneca  has  in- 
troduced her  speaking  these  words j : 

At  t'ala  potnas  capite  persolvat  tuo 

Cajtffas  ceft/ew,  *tgii  setts*  torn* ; 

YrahiU,  m  xquatur  cMyu&m  ereptom  mite. 

My  rival  too,  his  concubine,  shall  share 

The  sad  effects  of  rage  for  injured  lore ; 

Drag  out  the  captive  hatlot,  she  that  dar'd 

Lewdly  to  violate  the  royal  bed, 

That  she  may  fellow  mm  she  tore  from  me.  h.  h. 

Harlots  were  no  less  common  than  concubines,  being,  tolerated 
iu  most  of  the  Grecian  and  other  commonwealths.     Nor  was  the 

•  Odyss.  d.  v.  435-  1  Iliad.  U  v.  447,  j  Agamemnon,  v.  906. 
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use  of  them  thought  repugnant  to  good  manners :  whence  the  Ltr 
tm  comedian,  speaking  of  Athens,  saith : 

tfon  etsefagiiium  scortari  hominem  adoUteeiUtium* 
For  youth  to  wench  and  whore  is  not  a  am. 

The  wisest  of  the  heathen  sages  were  of  the  same  mind.  Solon 
allowed  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to  those  that  hired  them  k, 
and  encouraged  the  Athenian  youth  to  empty  their  lust  upon  these, 
to  hinder  them  from  making  attempts  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  liis  citizens.  Philemon  has  elegantly  expressed  that  lawgiver's 
design  in  the  following  fragment  * : 

y\  y*£  \bywwt  <r§V  <2aw  w^Ztmp  Sp****, 
An/*4Ti*}*t  2  Zu>,  *quy(iMy  £  e*rn(i»9f 
(KmS  fits,  &iyi/»  rvr*  trt*  affitrev,  X#>«f) 

Tvrirf  r%  *%09rat  ri»  iumynm***  fvftv, 
'ApMprawreii  t  its  9  fib  *prti*t9  £», 
XtfjVjM  W{Htf*$t*  ywMuna*  fiirk  *i*m 
Kifkt  £tr«r<  ^  martwxttmfftivms 
Erart  yv/Mm)y  ^  *{«ir«r»f#jif ,  «*«»#*  *g«* 

Ofc»  %i  #uu*r5  nryx*'**  ty"9*  *%** 
n*«  n  9i?f»  9u  Ireu  Sit  knyyp&Hf 
E7s  •£«&«**  *e*nln*w  *•  ?r  tints 
A***/ur,  eft  X£f«,  *•*  Iflagewye* 

E|ijXVw  6t'f**£*9  Xiy\  &XX*r{tm  *ti  g$u 

Cato,  the  Roman  censor,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  from 
the  known  story,  that  meeting  a  young  nobleman  of  Rome  coming 
out  of  the  common  stew,  he  commended  him  for  diverting  himself 
in  that  place,  as  we  read  in  Horace  m  : 

Quidam  moim  Aomo,  cum  exiretjvrnice>  made 
Wrtute  e$tof  inquit,  tententia  dm  Catonst , 
Nam  mmni  ae  vetuu  UtfUmU  Utra  libido, 
Hucjuvene*  aquum  est  detcendere. 

When  from  the  stews  a  certain  noble  came, 

TMs,  says  he,  was  the  beaVnly  Cato's  theme, 

4  Go  09  brave  youth,  and  may  you  e'er  succeed, 

And  never  be  abash'd  to  own  the  deed ; 

When  hnt  and  burning  love  swell  every  vein,  . 

*Tis  lawful  to  come  here,  and  quench  the  flame.  *  b.  h. 

I  forbear  to  mention  other  instances,  the  testimony  of  Cicero  being 
sufficient  to  confirm  what  1  have  said,  when  he  challenges  all  per- 
sons to  name  any  time  wherein  men  were  either  reproved  for  this 
practice,  or  not  countenanced  in  it n.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  that 
heathens  allowed  themselves  this  liberty,  when  the  Jews  looked  on 
it  as  lawful;  they  were  indeed  forbidden  to  commit  adultery,  and 

k  Plutarchus  Solone.  m  Lib.  L  Sat.  u.  v.  31. 

I  Delphis.  »  On*. pro  M,  Celio. 
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fornication  also  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  $  but  these* 
(as  Grotitis  °  observes)  were  thought  to  concern  only  women  of 
their  own  nation*  their  law  not  extending  to  foreigners ;  and  we 
find  accordingly  that  public  stews  were  openly  tolerated  amongst 
them,  and  women  residing  there  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
government,  as  appears  from  the  two  harlots  that  contended  about 
a  child,  and  were  heard  in  open  court  by  king  Solomon  p.  But 
the  Jewish  women  were  not  permitted  to  prostitute  their  bodies  ; 
and  therefore  strange  or  foreign  women  are  sometimes  taken  for 
harlots,  as  when  Solomon  advises  his  son  to  embrace  '  wisdom  and 
understanding,  that  they  may  keep  him  from  the  strange  woman, 
from  the  stranger,  which  flattereth  with  her  words  4  ;'  and  to  arm 
him  against  the  allurements  of  harlots,  he  tells  him  '  the  lips  of  a 
strange  woman  drop  as  an  honey-comb,  and  her  month  is  smooth- 
er than  oil,  but  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two* 
edged  sword (.'  The  Athenians,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  here, 
had  the  same  custom  with  the  Jews  ;  for  though  severe  penalties 
were  laid  on  such  as  defiled  women  that  were  citizens  of  Athens, 
yet  foreigners  had  the  liberty  of  keeping  public  stews,  and  there 
harlots  were,  for  that  reason,  like  those  among  the  Jews,  called 
gin**,  strange  women. 

The  harlots  of  the  primitive  ages  were  n6t  so  wholly  divested  of 
modesty  as  afterwards,  for  they  never  went  abroad  barefaced,  but, 
as  was  the  custom  of  other  women,  covered  themselves  with  veils 
orma*ka;  nor  were  they  allowed  (as  some  think)  to  prostitute 
themselves  within  the  cities  • ;  which  custom  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  eastern  nations  ;  for  we  find  Tamar  in  Genesis ', 
when  she  had  a  mind  to  appear  like  a  harlot,  *  covering  herself 
with  a  veil,  and  sitting  in  an  open  place  by  the  way  to  Timnath ;' 
but  it  may  be  her  design,  in  placing  herself  there  was  only,  that 
she  might  meet  with  Judah  or  his  son,  whom  she  desired  'to  en- 
tice to  her  embraces.  We  find,  however,  that  in  after  ages,  when 
harlots  were  certainly  permitted  to  reside  in  cities,  they  used  to  post 
themselves  in  the  highways,  as  places  of  resort.  In  Solomon's 
reign  they  frequented  the  cities :  for,  speaking  of  an  harlot,  he 
saith,  J  she  is  loud  and  stubborn,  her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house  ; 
now  she  is  without,  now  id  the  streets,  and  lieth  in  wait  in  every 

0  In  Matb*i  cap.  t.  37.  •  Chiystppus  dtanta  Grotio  i*  KaJ* 
P  I  Reg.  iii.  16.  cap.  v.  27. 

1  Proverbs,  vii.  4.  5.  i  Cap.  xxxviii  15. 
r  ProreTbfv  v.3,  4. 
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corner  *.'  Yet  some  ages  after,  when  it  is  certain  they  were  no 
more  restrained  from  abiding  in  cities  than  in  Solomon's  days,  they 
resorted  to  places  of  general  concourse  out  of  them,  such  as  high- 
ways, especially  where  several  ways  met,  and  had  tents  erected  to 
wait  in  for  custom ;  hence  (to  omit  other  instances)  those  words  of 
Ezekiel :  '  thou  hast  built  thy  high  place  at  every  bead  of  the  way, 
and  hast  made  thy  beauty  to  be  abhorred,  and  hast  opened  thy  feet 
to  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  multiplied  thy  whoredoms  V 
Again,  '  thou  buildest  thine  eminent  place  in  the  head  of  every 
way,  and  makest  thy  high  place  in  every  street ".'  At  Athens,  the 
harlots  chiefly  frequented  the  Ceramicus,  Sciros,  and  the  old  forum, 
in  which  stood  the  temple  of  Venus  n«f$qM*,  where  Solon  permit- 
ted them  to  prostitute  themselves.  They  also  very  much  frequent- 
ed a  certain  forum  in  that  part  of  the  haven  Piraeus  which  was  catt- 
ed (r«fc  t***t*)  the  long  portico,  the  parts  whereof  are  thus  describ- 
ed by  Julius  Pollux,  ittyp*,  •/•»•{«•*•  ¥•*-•{<*  )i  pi^n,  xmraAtM,  x)  «vf- 
h?«.  And  in  other  ports  there  were  commonly  great  numbers  of 
stews,  as  hath  been  observed  in  the  preceding  book. 

In  some  places,  harlots  were  distinguished  from  other  women  by 
their  apparel ;  whence  those  words  of  Solomon  *, '  there  met  him 
a  woman  with  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart/  What 
sort  of  habit  this  was,  is  not  certain ;  but  if  the  Athenian  custom 
was  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  taken  from  the  Jews,  we 
may  conclude  that  their  whores  wore  flowered  garments ;  for  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thinking  it  necessary  to  distinguish  women  of 
innocent  conversation  from  harlots,  by  some  open  and  visible 
mark,  ordered  that  those  should  never  appear  abroad  but  in  grave 
and  modest  apparel,  and  that  the  rest  should  always  wear  flower- 
ed garments.  Hence  Clemens  of  Alexandria  hath  remarked,  that  as 
fugitive  slaves  are  known  by  their  stigmata,  ilr*  r*>  p*t%*y&*  &/«• 
rvct  rk  Mfrpmrx,  so  flowered  garments  are  an  indication  of  a  har- 
lot *.  The  same  law  was  enacted  among  the  Locrians  by  Zalea- 
cus,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  and  was  also  ob- 
served at  Syracuse,  as  we  learn  from  Phylarchus  in  Athenaeus  * ; 
for,  though  harlots  were  tolerated  in  the  Grecian  commonwealth, 
yet  they  were  generally  infamous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cap- 
tives and  other  slaves.  Hence  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Athens  to  derive  the  name  of  an  harlot  from  any  of  the  sacred 

u  Proverbs,  tiL  11.  *  Proverbs,  til  10. 

T  Esekiel,  xvL  25.  *  Pmbg.  lib.  Hi.  ctp.  8. 

w  Ibid.  com.  SI.  *  Deipneteph.  lib.  m* 
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games,  as  Athenssus  hath  observed  from  Polemo's  description  of 
the  Acropolis ;  whence  that  author  seems  to  wonder  how  it  came 
to  pdss  that  a  certain  harlot  was  called  Nemea,  from  the  Nemean 
games  *. 

Corinth  is  remarkable  for  being  a  nursery  of  harlots,  there  be- 
ing in  that  city  a  temple  of  Venus,  where  the  readiest  method  of 
gaining  the  goddess's  favour,  was  to  present  her  with  beautiful 
damsels,  who  from  that  time  were  maintained  in  the  temple,  and 
prostituted  themselves  for  hire.  We  are  told  byStrnbo*,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  a  thousand  there  at  that  time.  Hence  *#- 
{<v#f«'£f«5  to  act  the  Corinthian,  is  tr**p(mf,  to  commit  fornication, 
according  to  Hesychius.  AttAmfyit,  *«*£*#►>  and  f  «in*4j«<r,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense,  the  Lesbians  and  Phoenicians  being  infamous 
for  this  vice.  Ai*C/«£u»  also  signifies  an  impure  way  of  kissing, 
whence  it  is  interpreted  by  the  same  author,  rg«*  «»)g«  *r*p»rt+u», 
and  AirC*«i  is  expounded  *4t*«rgf*,  an  harlot.  The  Corinthians 
were  a  genteder  sort  of  harlots,  and  admitted  none  to  their  em- 
braces but  such  as  were  able  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum,  as  we 
learn  from  Aristophanes  c  : 

K*J  vktV  Umtp*  t**l  *-*  **#*'*** 
Qrm»  fdt  mMi  r«  «•«»*  •»  i+X** 
0«%  vp*%x*t  r«  >if  lut  ft  *\i**f, 
Tt»  *£B*Tit  mvrkt  iv*n  is  t9r—  rffvftf. 

This  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb, 

otcwfcJ^btffNfefr/JrjkS*    • 
Which  Horace  hath  thus  translated, 

}?<m  cuivu  hornimm  coniingii  adire  Gormtiumu 
To  Corinth  ev'rj  person  cannot  sail. 

Some  rather  refer  it  to  the  famous  Corinthian  strumpet  Lais,  and 
others  assign  other  reasous.  Their  occupation  indeed  was  very  gain* 
ful,  insomuch  that  those  whom  beauty  and  parts  recommended,  fre- 
quently raised  great  estates.  A  remarkable  instance  hereof  we  have 
in  Phryne,  who  offered  the  Thebans  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  ci- 
ty, when  demolished  by  Alexander,  on  condition  they  would  engrave 
ou  them  this  inscription  : 

AAE2ANAPOZ  AN££KA*EN  ANE2TH2E  AE  GPTNH  H  ETAIPA. 

i.  e.  These  walls  were  demolished  by  Alexander,  but  raised  by 

Phryne  the  liar  lot. 
To  render  their  conversation  more  agreeable  to  men  of  parts  and 
quality,  they  frequently  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  the  study 

*  Vide  AidMBolog.hqjos,  lib. icap.de       bLibviii. 
Servi^  cPhit.act.i.ica 
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of  mathematics,  and  other  sciences,  frequenting  the  schools  and 
company  of  philosophers.  Aspasia,  Pericles's  beloved  mistress, 
used  to  converse  with  Socrates,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  in 
learning,  that  many,  of  the  Athenians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of 
her  rhetoric  and  abilities  of  discourse.  The  most  grave  and  seri- 
ous amongst  them  frequently  went  to  visit  her,  and  carried  their 
wives  with  them,  as  it  were  to  lecture,  to  be  instructed  by  her  con- 
versation. Pericles  himself  used  her  advice  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  after  his  death,  one  Lysicles,  a  silly  and  ob- 
scure clown,  by  keeping  her  company,  came  to  be  a  chief  man  at 
Athens  d.  Several  other  examples  of  this  sort  occur  in  authors,  as 
of  Archianassa  the  Colophonian,  who  was  Plato's  mistress ;  He- 
pyllis,  who  conversed  with  Aristotle  till  his  death,  and  bore  him  a 
son  called  Nicomachus ;  lastly  (to  mention  no  more),  Leontium> 
who  frequented  Epicurus's  gardens,  there  prostituting  herself  to 
the  philosophers,  especially  to  Epicurus  c. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Of  the  Confinement  and  Employments  of  their  Women. 

X  he  barbarous  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Persians  especi- 
ally, saith  Plutarch  f,  were  naturally  jealous,  clownish,  and  morose 
towards  their  women,  not  only  their  wives,  but  their  slaves  and 
concubines,  whom  they  kept  so  strictly,  that  never  any  one  saw 
them  beside  their  own  family  ;  when  at  home,  they  were  cloister- 
ed up ;  when  they  took  a  journey,  they  were  carried  in  coaches 
or  waggons,  close  covered  at  the  top,  and  on  all  sides :  such  a 
carriage,  my  author  tells  us,  was  prepared  for  Themistocles,  when 
he  fled  into  Persia,  to  keep  him  secret ;  so  that  the  men  who  cou- 
veyed  him  told  all  they  met  and  discoursed  with  upon  the  road, 
that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Grecian  lady  out  of  Ionia  to  a 
nobleman  at  court. 

By  the  manner  of  Plutarch's  relating  this  story,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived that  neither  he,  nor  his  countrymen  the  Greeks  approved 
of  the  severity  used  by  barbarous  nations  towards  their  women; 
yet  themselves,  though  remitting  something  of  the  Persian  rigour, 

d  Plutarch.  Pericle.  d  Athens  us,  lib.  xiil  cap.  5.  tab  finnu 

f  Tbemirtode, 
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kept  their  women  under  strict  discipline,  and  were  no  less  excelled 
by  the  Romans  in  their  behaviour  to  them,  than  themselves  sur- 
passed the  barbarians ;  for,  whereas  the  Roman  women  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  public  entertainments,  and  to  converse  with 
the  guests,  and  were  complimented  by  their  husbands  with  the 
best  rooms  in  their  houses,  those  of  Greece  rarely  or  never  appear- 
ed in  strange  company,  but  were  confined  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  house  s. 

To  this  end  the  Grecian  houses  were  usually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  distinct  mansions  assign* 
ed.  The  part  wherein  the  men  lodged  was  towards  the  gate,  and 
called  *?}{*»,  or  kfipnlnt.  The  part  assigned  for  the  women  was 
termed  yv»««««r,  yvMux»p/nK,  or  yvwtxtthti ;  it  was  the  farthest  part 
of  the  house,  and  behind  the  aM,  before  which  there  were  also 
other  parts,  called  «*gd*fc*,  and  *rp*i>\iof.  The  sons  of  Priam  in 
Homer  were  all  placed  by  themselves,  and  separated  from  his 
daughters,  who  lived  in  more  remote  places  b  : 

AXX*  trt  ft  Tl(tdpsM  U/ui  rt^zmXXV  Umn% 
Mir*)/  mMtirvft  TiTvyptiwM)  «vr«{  If  «vry 
XIfvriix»9r'  lnr*f  SmX*ft4t  $!«*•<•  Aflfa*, 
ilXtirio  mWnXm  Ittfinpitot  Mm  ft  wmUg 
KsspHtr*  Ilpm/un  ««gi  f&ttwO*  mXi%i*u 
Ku0eutv  J*  Wipth*  imrrit  2r)«li»  mvktfct 

TLkntUt  mkXnkitw  ^ntpnpit*.    ■  ■ 

But  now  he  reach'd  the  palace  of  his  sire, 

Faced  with  bright  porticoes  that  over- arch 'd 

The  fifty  chambers  lin'd  with  polish 'd  stone, 

And  mutually  adjoin'd,  in  which  the  sons 

Of  Priam  with  their  wedded  wives  repos'd, 

And  opposite  were  built,  within  the  court, 

Twelve  other  chambers  lin'd  with  polish'd  stone 

And  mutually  adjoin'd,  in  which  repos'd 

Priam's  chaste  daughters  with  his  sons-in-law.  Cowrrju 

Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  women's  chambers  are  called 
rty€«i  B-*x*(m,  as  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  for  the  wo- 
men's lodgings  were  usually  in  the  uppermost  rooms,  as  Eusta- 
thius  remarks  upon  this  passage1,-  which  was  another  means  to 
keep  them  from  company  ;  hence  Helen  is  said  to  have  had  her 
chamber  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the  house  * : 

Into  the  upper  chamber  Helen  went 

Penelope  appears  to  have  lodged  in  such  another  place,  to  which 
she  ascended  by  a  K\ip*l ;  whence  the  same  poet: 

S  Cornelius  Nepos,  prseftt.  in  vitas    b  Iliad.  {'.  ▼.  249. 
excellent.  Imperatarum.  i  P.  409.  ecL  BaaiL 

4  Iliad,  y.  v.  42J. 
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■ 

By  a  long  ladder  came  down  from  her  room* 

This  word  .signifies  a  stair-case,  but  in  this  place  may  as  well  de- 
note a  ladder,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those  days,  when, 
architecture  was  not  much  understood ;  whence  Antigone  in  Eu- 
ripides calls  out  to  her  guardian  to  help  her  up*  : 

*Of»yi  n»,  Jgiyi  ytpuk* 

Mm  XW  A*£  x\*fiA*m% 
II«ttf  "%"(  WmtrixXmu 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  thy  aged  band ;  support 
My  youth,  assist  me  whilst  I  mount  these  steps* 

These  upper  rooms  were  sometimes,  especially  at  Lacedaemon, 
called  ««,  iitt  or  wrtgf«,  which  words  being  distinguished  only  by 
the  accent  (the  use  whereof  seems  not  to  have  been  known  by  the 
ancient  Grecians)  from  *U,  eggs,  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
ministered  occasion  to  the  inventors  of  fables,  to  feign  that  Castor, 
Pollux,  Helena,  and  Clytemnestra,  were  hatched  out  of  eggs,  when 
they  were  bom  in  one  of  these  lofts  or  upper  chambers. 

The  women  were  straitly  confined  within  their  lodgings,  such 
especially  as  had  no  husbands,  whether  virgins  or  widows l,  where- 
of the  former  were  most  severely  looked  to,  as  having  less  experi- 
ence in  the  world.  Their  apartment,  which  was  called  *«( fow, 
was  usually  well  guarded  with  locks  and  bolts ;  whence  Agamem- 
non in  Euripides,  desiring  Clytemnestra  to  go  home  and  look 
after  the  virgins,  who,  he  tells  her,  were  by  no  means  to  be  left 
in  the  house  alone,  receives  this  answer  m : 

0<gvgw#<  *mff%iSiti  ppptrtu  »«X«*. 

They're  close  kept  up  in  their  well-guarded  lodgings.  • 

Sometimes  they  were  so  straitly  confined,  that  they  could  not  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  without  leave ;  whence  An- 
tigone in  Euripides  obtains  her  mother's  leave  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  house  to  view  the  Argian  army  that  besieged  Thebes ;  not- 
withstanding which,  her  guardian  searches  the  passage,  for  fear 
any  person  should  have  a  sight  of  her,  which,  he  says,  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  her  honour,  and  his  own  fidelity.  The  old  man's 
words  are  thus  addressed  to  the  young  princess  n : 

M»f**i,  fuXaS^tn  J*  U  &«(»*  f#%«*w 
'Xr^irtPft,'  dm  A^yeMv,  \x%*uu9*  emit* 

Mn  rtf  ffftAjTwy  i»  r^iCm  ^«wc£«r«*, 

k  Plweniss.  ▼.  103.  m  Iphigen,  in  Aulid.  ▼.  758. 

I  Harpocration.  n  Euripid,  Pbceniss.  v.  88. 
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But  you,  Antqreate,  my  royal  dsfna* 
The  blooming  glory  of  your  father  s  house, 
Stir  not,  though  sufier'd  by  your  mother's  leave 
Sometime  from  your  apartment  id  withdraw. 
And  to  ascend  the  house's  lofty  top, 
From  thence  the  Argian  forces  to  survey; 
But  stay  till  first  I  see  the  way  be  clear, 
That  by  a  citizen  you  be  not  seen. 
For  that  would  much  reflect  upon  my  care> 
And  from  your  royal  honour  derogate. 

New  married  women  were  almost  under  as  strict  a  confinement  as 
virgins.  Hermione  is  severely  reproved  by  the  old  woman  that 
waits  on  her,  for  appearing  out  of  doors,  which  was  a  freedom, 
she  telU  her  like  to  endanger  her  reputation  °  : 

AAA'  *W  *V«n  fu&  fawtf(a  tyu» 
Tldptf*  rmh,  /hsj  ra  «4r£ffffp  X«Cw 
Tlprtn  fnXA4ptr  tit  JT  ijmftitn,  *mm** 

Go  in,  nor  stand  thus  gating  at  the  doors, 
Lest  you  lament  the  scandal  you'll  incur, 
Should  you  be  seen  before  the  hall  t'  appear. 

Menander,  as  cited  by  Stobseus  p,  says  expressly,  that  the  door  of 
the  *v*n  was  the  farthest  a  married  woman  ought  to  jjo,  and  re- 
proves one  for  exceeding  those  limits : 

T&*  rSf  ymfurw  «f  sy  imfidm^  y&atfr 
Ail  t*»  aixAr  wifmt  y*{  mttktfr  „&»£• 
BJLsdiyi  ywmm)  n$i/ui-*  •Snfmf. 

You  go  beyond  the  married  women's  bounds, 
And  stand  before  the  hall,  which  is  unfit; 
The  laws  do  not  permit  a  free-born  bride 
Farther  than  to  the  outer  door  to  go. 

But  when  they  bad  once  brought  a  child  into  the  world,  the; 
were  no  longer  under  so  strict  a  confinement ;  whence  pin^,  a 
mother,  is  by  some  derived  Art  r*  p*  %^uThu}  from  her  being  no 
longer  under  keepers  * ;  yet  what  freedom  they  then  enjoyed  was 
owing  wholly  to  the  kindness  of  their  husbands ;  for  such  as  were 
jealous  kept  their  wives  in  perpetual  imprisonment:  whence  a 
woman  in  Aristophanes  makes  this  complaint  of  the  severe  treat* 
nient  the  Athenian  wives  met  with' : 


-T«7f  ywmxmWitm 


S^myiUf  i*tUkX**n  $«,  £  /M%Xe», 

Tjf(v»rif  «/***>  £  *-{0rir<  M*X«r7<**f 

But  strictly  us  poor  women  they  confine 

Within  our  chambers,  under  lock  and  key, 

Make  use  of  mastiffs,  goblins,  any  thing 

That  may  adulterers  affright  a.  ■* 

However  husbands  might  be  of  a  better  temper,  yet  it  was  looked 

°  Andromache,  v.  S76.  «  Etymolog.  Auctor. 

»  torn.  buij.  r  ITiesmophor.p,  tf  4.  ed.  Aaistelad. 
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•n  as  very  indecent  for  women  to  gad  abroad :  whence  we  find 
several  proverbial  speeches  and  allusions,  intimating  the  duty  of 
wives  to  stay  at  home:  such  is  that  cited  by  Eustathius  out  of 
Euripides  * : 

S»U»  yimunm  g  «*g*  •Snirmtf  Xiyf. 

Women  sboald  keep  within  doors,  and  there  talk* 

To  the  same  purpose  was  Phidias 's  emblem,  representing  Venus 
treading  upon  a  tortoise c,  which  carries  its  house  upon  its  back. 

When  they  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  public,  they  covered 
their  faces  with  veils  ;  as  we  find  of  Penelope,  when  she  descend- 
ed from  her  apartment  to  converse  with  the  young  gentlemen  that 
courted  her  u : 

TMi  fm  «■£*  tmifti»  riyug  waVus  *«*«*<*, 
Ami  9mqmfan  *%ipi»n  Xt+mfk  nf&if&m. 

Then  from  her  lodging  went  the  beauteous  dame, 
And  to  her  much  expecting  courtiers  came, 
There  veil'd  before  the  door  she  stood. 

The  veil  was  so  thin  as  that  they  might  see  through  it,  which  ap- 
pears from  these  words  of  Iphigenia  T  : 

Eyw  ft  Xiwrm  »ft/tm  %£  Jue&XipycaVaw 

But,  o'erinine  eyes  the  veils'  fine  texture  spread, 
This  brother  in  my  hands,  who  now  is  lost, 
I  saw  but  clasp'd  not 

To  prevent  all  private  assignations,  Solon  enacted,  that  no  wife 
or  matron  (for  he  took  not  so  much  care  of  virgins,  who  were  al- 
ways strictly  confined)  should  go  from  home  with  more  than  three 
garments,  nor  should  carry  with  her  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  than  could  be  purchased  for  one  obolus,  nor  a  basket  of 
more  than  a  cubit  in  length.  He  farther  ordered,  that  she  should 
not  travel  in  the  night  without  a  lighted  torch  before  her  chariot. 
Afterward*,  it  was  decreed,  at  the  instance  of  Philippides,  that  no 
woman  should  appear  in  public  undressed,  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  1000  drachmas.  This  law  was  carefully  put  in  execution 
by  the  officers  called  ywuxsro/u*!,  and  yv*x*K«xtVjtts',  and  a  tablet,  con- 
taining an  afccount  of  the  mulcts  thus  incurred,  was  publicly  ex- 
posed in  the  Ceramicus  w,  upon  a  plane-tree  (***«*?«  J  which  stood 
there. 

*  Iliad,  t.  p.  429.  ed.  Bat.  w  Athenasus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Pollux, 

1  Plutarcbus  de  praecept.  connub.  lib.  via.  cap.  9.     Hesychius,  voce  «*«- 

u  Odyas.  L  t.  206.  r»m .  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  »'. 

v  Euripid.  Iphigea.  Taur.  vi.  972. 
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It  was  likewise  customary  for  women  to  have  attendants.     Pe- 
nelope has  two  maids  with  her  in  Homer z ; 

"Af  fft/ifwi,  MmriCmS  b*i{m*  rjyaXtW*, 
Ov*  «7if  SfiM  *y  yt  £  opf  *'«*«&«  \G  Xvttrr* 

She  said,  and  from  her  chamber  straight  descends, 
Two  maids  upon  her  person  wait,  i 

These  seem  to  have  been  women  of  age  and  gravity  ;  whence  Ho- 
rner presently  subjoins : 

A  maid,  whose  years  a  riper  judgment  ahewM, 
On  either  aide  t*  attend  the  lady  stood. 

Nor  did  these  women  attend  their  ladies  when  they  went  abroad 
only,  but  kept  them  company  at  home,  and  had  the  care  of  their 
education  when  young,  and  are  therefore  called  tgef  aj.  Nor  were 
women  only  appointed  to  this  charge ;  for  Antigone,  in  the  fore- 
cited  tragedy  of  Euripides,  has  an  old  man  for  her  governor.  It 
was  likewise  frequent  to  commit  women  to  eunuchs,  who  perform- 
ed all  the  offices  of  maids,  and  were  usually  entertained  by  per- 
sons of  quality :  whence  Phtedria  speaks  thus  to  his  mistress  ' : 


—Eunuchum  porro  dixti  vette  tef 


Quia  sola  utunlur  hit  regina.  t 

An  eunuch  boy  was  your  peculiar  choice, 
Since  on  great  ladies  they  do  chiefly  wait. 

The  first  that  made  eunuchs  was  Semiramis  *.  The  barbarous 
nations  were  ordinarily  much  fonder  of  them  than  Greeks8,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  an  inhuman  piece  of  cruelty  to  use  man  after  that 
manner.     Phocyllides  has  left  a  particular  caution  against  it b : 

Hnt  «$  ftmtUyw9§9  jr«ri  riptuv  Sfnt»  **£** 
Nor  ever  castrate  a  brisk  vigorous  youth* 

The  primitive  ages  used  their  women  agreeably  to  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  manners ;  they  accustomed  them  to  draw  water,  to 
keep  sheep,  and  feed  cows  or  horses.  The  rich  and  nobje  were 
taken  up  with  such  employments,  as  ivell  a$  those  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  car* 
ried  a  pitcher,  and  drew  water c ;  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban, 
kept  her  father's  sheep d ;  Zipporah,  with  her  six  sisters,  had  the 
care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who  was  a  prince,  or,  which  in 
those  times  was  an  honour  scarce  inferior,  priest  of  Midian  e.    The 

*  Odyss.  loc.  dt  b  V.  175. 

y  Terentii  Eunuch,  act.  i.  sc.  2.  c  Gen.  xxiv.  15* 

2  Ammianus  MarcelL  Hist.  lib.  xir.  d  Ibid.  xxix.  6. 

•  Fhilostratus  vit,  Apollonii  Tyanei,  €  Exod.  ii.  16. 
lib.  i.  cap.  21. 
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like  may  be  observed  of  Andromache,  Hector's  lady,  in  Homer  f, 
where  that  hero  thus  bespeaks  his  horses : 

fiC«»/i  rs,  tut)  r»  Tlilmfyty  mb!  Aft**,  Am/wi  n  3Ti, 
Nvv  /Mi  r^y  x^u&h'  i£**r<nr0>>,  3*  f*aX*  **XXhf 
Af^fctt^i  Suy***?  fuymXtreps  Hsri«Mf , 
"T/wV  arig  rpripift  pikifynm  *»£§*  Mt*tt, 
OTi*v  r  \yx%t<k***M,  *•«*»  tr%  Svfils  k**yot  &• 

Now  Xanthus,  Aethon,  Lampus !  urge  the  cbace, 

And  thou,  Podargus,  prove  thy  generous  race; 

Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 

And  all  your  master's  well-spent  care  repay. 

For  this  high~fed,  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand, 

Serv'd  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hand  ; 

For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Aetion's  line, 

So  oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  grain  in  wins.  ion* 

The  most  common  employments  of  women  were  spinning, 
weaving,  and  making  all  sorts  of  embroidery  and  needle-work. 
•  Instances  of  this  nature  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited  in  this 
place  ;  for  so  constantly  were  they  taken  up  in  these  businesses, 
that  most  houses,  where  there  was  any  number  of  women,  had 
rooms  set  apart  for  this  end,  which  seems  to  have  been  near  the 
womens  apartments,  if  not  the  same  ;  for  Pollux,  enumerating  the 
different  rooms  in  houses,  after  he  has  mentioned  yvf«utu*pf  present- 
ly adds,  irSfS'JXtifUf  r«A«0-jvgy6;  •Jjco*  ,  8cc« 

Women  had  likewise  several  other  employments,  the  provision 
of  all  necessaries  within  doors  being  usually  committed  to  them. 
1  shall  not  insist  on  particulars,  but  only  observe,  in  the  last  place, 
that  their  usage  was  very  different,  according  to  the  temper  of  their 
husbands  or  guardians,  the  value  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  hu- 
mour of  the  place  or  age  they  lived  in. 

The  Lacedaemonian  women  observed  fashions  quite  different 
from  all  their  neighbours ;  their  virgins  went  abroad  barefaced, 
the  married  women  were  covered  with  veils ;  the  former  designing 
(as  Charilus  replied  to  oue  that  enquired  the  reason  of  that  cus- 
tom) to  get  themselves  husbands,  whereas  the  latter  aimed  at  no- 
thing more  than  keeping  those  they  already  had h.  We  have  a 
large  account  of  the  Spartan  women's  behaviour  in  the  following 
words  of  Plutarch  l :  '  in  order  to  the  good  education  of  their 
youth,  which  is  the  most  important  work  of  a  lawgiver,  Lycurgus 
went  so  far  back  as  to  take  into  consideration  their  very  concep- 
tion and  birth,  by  regulating  their  marriages ;  for  Aristotle 
wrongs  the  memory  of  thjs  excellent  person,  by  bearing  us  in 

f  Iliad.  /.  v.  183.  h   Plutarchus   Apopbthegmat    Laco- 

*  Vide  Comment,  nostrum  in  Lyco-    nicis. 
phron.  v,  91.  i  Lycurgo. 
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hand,  that  after  he  had  tried  all  manner  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
women  to  more  modesty  and  subjection  to  their  husbands,  he  was 
at  last  forced  to  leave  them  as  they  were,  because  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  husbands,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  wars,  their  wives  made  themselves  absolute  mistresses  at  home, 
and  would  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  queens  ;  but,  by  bis  good  leave,  it  is  a  mistake,  for  Lycur- 
gus  took  of  that  sex  all  the  care  that  was  possible :  for  an  in- 
stance of  it,  he  ordered  the  maidens  to  exercise  themselves  with 
running,  wrestling,  throwing  quoits,  and  casting  darts,  to  the  end 
that  the  fruit  they  conceived  might  take  deeper  root,  grow  strong, 
and  spread  itself  into  healthy  and  vigorous  bodies,  and  withal, 
that  they  might  be  more  able  to  undergo  the  pains  of  child-bear* 
ing ;  and  to  the  end  he  might  take  away  their  over-great  tender-  * 
ness  and  nicety,  he  ordered  they  should  appear  naked  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  dance  too  in  that  condition  at  their  solemn  feasts 
and  sacrifices,  singing  certain  songs,  whilst  the  young  men  stood 
in  a  ring  about  them,  seeing  and  hearing  them :  in  these  songs 
they  now  and  then  gave  a  satirical  glance  upon  those  who  had 
misbehaved  themselves  in  the  wars,  sometimes  sung*  encomium* 
upon  those  who  had  done  any  gallant  action,  and  by  these  means 
inflamed  young  men  with  an  emulation  of  their  glory ;  for  those 
that  were  thus  commended,  went  away  brave  and  well  satisfied 
with  themselves:  and  those  that  were  rallied,  were  as  sensibly 
touched  with  it  as  if  they  had  been  formally  and  severely  repri- 
manded ;  and  so  much  the  more,  becaase  the  kings  and  whole  se+ 
nate  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed.     Now,  though  it  may  seem 
strange  that  women  should  appear  thus  naked  in  public,  yet  was 
true  modesty  observed,  and  wantonness  excluded  ;  and  it  tended 
to  render  their  conversation  free  and  unreserved,  and  to  beget  in 
them  a  desire  of  being  vigorous  and  active,  and  filled  them  with 
courage  and  generous  thoughts,  as  being  allowed  their  share  in 
the  rewards  of  virtue  as  well  as  men.      Hence  came  that  sense  of 
honour,  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
Gorgo,  the  wife  of  king  Leonidas,  who  being  told  in  discourse 
with  some  foreign  ladies,  that  the  women  of  Lacedwtaon  were  the 
only  women  of  the  world  who  had  an  empire  over  the  men,  briskly 
reparteed,  that  there  was  good  reason,  for  they  were  the  only  wo* 
men  that  brought  forth  men.     Lastly,  these  public  processions  of 
the  maidens,  and  their  appearing  naked  in  their  exercises  and 
dancings,  were  provocations  and  baits  to  stir  up  and  allure  the 
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young  men  to  marriage,  and  that  not  upon  geometrical  reasons,  as 
Plato  calls  them  (such  are  interest  and  equality  of  fortune,)  but 
from  the  engagements  of  true  love  and  affection/ 

Afterwards,  when  Lycurgus's  laws  were  neglected,  and  the 
Spartans  had  degenerated  from  the  strict  virtue  of  their  forefathers, 
their  women  also  were  ill-spoken  of,  and  made  use  oi  the  freedom ' 
which  their  lawgiver  allowed  them  to  no  good  purposes;  inso- 
much  that  they  tire  censured  of  unlawful  pleasures,  and  branded 
by  Euripides,  as  cited  by  Plutarch  \  with  the  epithet  of  i»>g#p«»f<V, 
i.  e.  possessed  with  furious  love  of  and,  as  it  were,  running  mad 
after  men. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  their  Customs  in  Child-bearing,  and  managing  Infants. 

A  hose  who  desired  to  have  children,  were  usually  very  liberal  in 
making  presents  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  to  such  as 
were  thought  to  have  the  cafe  of  generation.  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  particular  account  of  the  names  of  these  deities, 
and  the  manner  they  were  worshipped  in  ;  but  it  may  be  requisite 
to  observe,  that  the  Athenians  invoked,  on  this  account,  certain 
gods  called  T{*iwr«r*{if,  or  Tgitwnfrguf .  Who  these  were,  or  what 
the  origination  of  their  name,  is  not  easy  to  determine  :  Orpheus, 
as  cited  by  Phanodemus,  in  Suidas,  makes  their  proper  names  to 
be  Amaclides,  Protocles,  and  Protocleon,  and  will  have  them  to 
preside  over  the  winds.  Demo  makes  them  to  be  winds  them- 
selves ;  but  what  business  winds  or  their  governors  have  in  gene- 
ration, is  difficult  to  imagine.  Another  author,  in  the  same  lexico- 
grapher, tells  us  their  names  were  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges, 
and  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Ovpu**  and  r*,  i.  e.  Heaven  and 
Earth.  Philocrus  likewise  makes  Earth  their  Another ;  but  in- 
stead of  Heaven,  substitutes  the  Sun  or  Apollo  for  their  father ; 
whence  he  seems  to  account  as  well  for  their  being  accounted  the 
superintendants  of  generation,  as  for  the  name  of  Tgrtwawgff ,  for 
being  immediately  descended  from  two  immortal  gods,  themselves 
(saith  he)  were  thought  r$/w  mri{«,  the  third  fathers,  and  there- 
fore might  well  be  esteemed  the  common  parents  of  mankind,  and 
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from  that  opinion  derive  those  honours  which  the  Athenians  paid 
them  as  the  authors  and  presidents  of  human  generation  k. 

The  goddess  who  had  the  care  of  women  in  child-bed  was  called 
tfou'tvta,  or  Efeftm,  sometimes  EXst/fcir,  as  m  the  epigram  : 


Emfvyts 


M*V«.  tXtOSs 


You're  past  the  pangs  o'er  which  Eleutho  reigns. 

She  is  called  in  Latin,  Lucina.  Both  had  the  same  respects  paid 
by  women,  and  the  same  titles  and  epithets,  Elithyia  i»  called  by 
Nonnus ', 


The  succouring  deity  in  child-birth. 

Ovid  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  the  Latin  goddess  * : 

■  GravidUfacUis  Lucina  pucllis. 

Lucina,  kind  to  teeming  ladies. 

The  Roman  in  Theocritus  invokes  Elithyia  ■  : 

"Kite  y±t  BJTMmmt  l&tW.  Xi^*** 

Thy  mother  there  to  Elithyia  prays, 
To  ease  her  thrtrcn. 

The  Roman  women  called  for  Lucina's  assistance :  whence  Ovid : 

!  T*  votoparturietdit  adet. 

You  kindly  women  in  their  trarail  hear. 

Several  other  things  are  common  to  both.  As  Elithyia  was  styled 
Mm  lx«y*y«,  *)W  ^rut»,  &c.  so  likewise  Lucina  was  graced 
with  various  appellations,  denoting  her  care  of  women.  Their 
names,  indeed,  appear  to  have  distinct  originals,  jet  both  have 
relation  to  the  same  action;  for  Mxitvm  is  derived  „V>  t5  lxti4u, 
from  coming,  either  because  she  came  to  assist  women  in  labour' 
or  rather,  from  her  being  invoked  to  help  the  infant  iW,^  *  * 
**.  to  come  into  the  light,  or  tie  world.  Lucina  is  taken  from 
lus,  light,  for  the  same  reason,  according  to  Ovid  : 

— — Tu  nobit  htcem,  laicma,  deditti. 
I  udna,  you  first  brought  us  into  light 

The  Greek  name  f^tfg*,  sometimes  attributed  to  this  goddess,  is 
of  the  same  import  with  the  Latin,  Lucina,  being  derived  M  rf 
+«#€*:  from  bringing  light ;  because  it  was  by  her  assistance 
that  mfimts  were  safely  delivered  out  of  their  dark  mansions,  to 
enjoy  the  light  of  this  world.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  Greek  and 
Latingoddesses  were  both  represented  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
Hands ;  which  reason  seems  far  more  natural  than  that  which  some 
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assign,  viz.  in  yvt*t%U  h  1™  x}  nZ{  uctf  mi  *bms,  that  the  pain  of  bear- 
ing children  is  no  less  exquisite  than  that  of  burning  °. 

Who  this  Elithyia  is,  authors  are  not  well  agreed :  some  will 
have  her  to  be  an  Hyperborean,  who  came  from  her  own  country 
to  Delos,  and  there  assisted  Latona  in  her  labour :  they  add,  that 
this  name  was  first  used  of  Delos,  and  thence  derived  to  other 
parts  pf  the  world  p.  Olen,  the  first  writer  of  divine  hymns  in 
Greece,  makes  her  the  mother  of  Cupid,  whence  it  might  be  in- 
ferred she  was  the  same  with  Venus,  were  not  Pausanias,  who 
cites  this  passage  of  Olen,  against  it,  when  he  brings  this  as  a  dif- 
ferent accouut  of  Cupid's  descent,  from  that  received  one,  of  his 
being  Venus's  son  q.  The  same  poet,  cited  by  the  same  author  r, 
will  have  her  to  be  more  ancient  than  Saturn,  and  the  self  same 
with  *-i9rg#pim,  which  is  the  Grecian  name  tor  fate.  Others  make 
her  the  same  with  Juno,  Diana,  the  moon,  &c.  What  appears 
most  probable,  is,  that  all  the  SW  ytritxtu,  i.  e.  those  deities  who 
were  thought  to  have  any  concern  for  women  in  child-bed,  were 
called  Elithyiae,  and  Lucina;  for  these  are  general  names,  and 
sometimes  given  to  one  deity,  sometimes  to  another. 

Juno  was  one  of  these  goddesses  ;  wheuce  the  woman  thus  in- 
vokes her : 


Jtmo  Luctna^Jbr  opem,* 


Juno  Lucina,  help,  assist  the  labour. 

There  are  several  remarkable  stories  concerning  Juno's  power  in 
this  affair,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  that  about  Alcmena,  who 
having  incurred  this  goddess's  displeasure,  by  being  Jupiter's  mis- 
tress, and  being  with  child  by  him,  Sthenelus's  wife  being  like- 
wise with  child  at  the  same  time,  but  not  so  forward  as  the  other, 
Juno  first  obtained  that  he  who  should  be  first  born  should  rule 
over  the  other,  then  altered  the  course  of  nature,  caused  Eurys- 
theus  to  be  born  of  Sthenelus's  wife,  and  afterwards  Hercules  of 
Alcmena ;  whence  Hercules  was  always  subject  to  Eurystheus,  and 
undertook  his  famous  labours  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 

The  daughters  of  this  goddess  were  employed  in  the  same  office, 
and  dignified  with  the  same  title,  as  we  find  in  Homer  * : 

'tig  igiT  Svhu  Vh»  pinf  Arg«3«* 

0  Pausanias  Arcadicis,  p.  443*  edit        q  Boeoticis,  p.  231. 
Hanov.  r  Arcadicis,  p.  437. 

P  Idem.  Atticis,  p.  3.  *  Iliad.  A',  v.  269. 
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As  when  a  lab'riog  woman's  arrowy  throes 
Seize  her  intense,  by  Juno's  daughters  dread 
'  The  birth  presiding  Ilitbya?  deep 
Infixt,  dispensers  of  those  pangs  severe ; 
So,  &c.  eowre*. 

The  moon  was  another  of  these  deities,  insomuch  that  Cicero 
will  have  luna9  the  moon's  name  in  Latin,  to  be  the  same  with 
lucina ;  nor  was  it  without  reason  that  the  moon  wad  thought  one 
of  the  deities  that  had  the  care  of  child-bearing,  since,  as  several 
philosophers  are  of  opinion,  her  influences  were  very  efficacious  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  generation c. 

Diana  .being  commonly  reputed  the  same  with  the  moon,  was 
likewise  thought  to  bear  the  same  office,  as  we  find  in  Horace, 
who  having  invoked  celestial  Diaua,  proceeds  thus  * : 

Rite  maturos  aperirc  paring 
Lenis%  liithvia,  tuere  matres, 
Sim  tu  Lucina.  probas  vocari, 

Sen  Genitalis: 
Diva,  producas  tobolem,  patrwmaua 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandU 
Fceminis,  prolisque  nova  feraci 

Lege  marita. 

O  Ilithyia,  kind  to  ease 

The  labours  of  the  pregnant  fair, 
Or  if  Lucina  better  please, 

Or  Genetalis  suit  your  ear, 
Our  teeming  matrons  gracious  hear  t 
With  lenient  hand  their  pangs  compote,  * 

Heal  their  agonising  throes; 
Give  the  springing  birth  to  light, 
•         And  with  every  genial  grace, 

Prolific  of  an  endless  race, 
Oh !  crown  our  marriage- laws,'  and  bless  the  nuptial  rite* 

The  same  poet,  in  another  place,  has  attributed  the  same  care  to 
this  goddess,  not  in  her  celestial  capacity,  and  as  bearing  the  same 
character  with  the  moon,  but  as  frequenting  these  lower  regions, 
and  traversing  the  woods  T  : 

Moniium  euttot,  nemorumque  uwgo% 
Qua  laborantes  uien  puettas 
Ter  vocata  audi*,  adimisque  Jalfco, 
Diva  triformiu 

Of  groves  and  mountains  guardian  maid, 

Invoked  by  three  mysterious  names ; 
Goddess  three-form'd,  whose  willing  aid, 
With  gracious  pow'r  appears  display*d 

From  death  to  save  our  pregnant  dames.  Francis. 

Hence  she  is  called  in  Theocritus,  psysrox*;,  the  common  epithet  of 
Elitbyia : 

AAA*  n *  fraglXim,  pryrinH  Afffpfr  \ft. 
t  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  ii.        «  Carmine  Secularl  *  LiU  iii.  0<L  ?3. 
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Orpheus  girts  her  divers  other  titles  relating  to  this 


IUunfaAr,  aatfjgi,  5iA  Hum*)  AtgA, 

The  epithets  (pxirfops  QipoZus,  Sec.  which  denote  the  giving  of 
life  and  light,  being  likewise  attributed  to  Proserpina,  make  it  seem 
that  she  was  also  thought  to  be  concerned  for  women  in  labour ; 
which  cannot  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  her  as  the  same  god- 
dess with  Diana,  who  being  in  three  different  capacities,  as  con- 
versant in  heaven,  earth  and  hell,  has  three  distinct  names ;  in 
heaven  she  is  XiAji'm  the  Moon;  upon  the  earth, "a^ti^s,  Diana; 
in  hell,  ni^n^iw),  Proserpina ;  whence  are  those  epithets,  whereby 
the  poets  denote  her  threefold  character,  as  r^f^,  triformis, 
tergemina,  with  several  others. 

One  end  of  invoking  these  godesses  was,  that  the  woraert 
might  be  delivered  without  pain,  which  was  thought  an  infallible 
token  of  the  divine  favour:  whence  Theocritus,  in  his  encomiunf 
of  Ptolemy,  reckons  it  as  an  extraordinary  blessing  that  his  mo- 
ther Berenice  brought  him  into  the  world  without  pain  *  ; 

1\  ?,  mSx/amrk  Tl<r«Xtp*7ti 

Km  r*  Kmv  krirmXXt,  Ppft  n&ytXit  tftr* 
Ai%dfU9*  «rag£  plvpt)  in  *£*r*tTUs  kSr 
Elf*  yk{  EiXJJvm*  iC»r«r«  \uri£*0t 
Ktrtyhmi  SityaVfif  {UtrnftpHk  *)mrr<w, 

But  Berenice  had  these  births  outdone, 

She  brought  great  Ptolemy  as  great  a  son  ; 

First  Coos  danc'd  thee,  thee,  mankind's  delight, 

She  took  thee  at  the  first  approach  to  light; 

For  thee  thy  mother  to  Lucina  pray*d 

To  ease  her  throes,  and  found  a  speedy  aid ; 

She  came,  stood  by,  and  gently  loos'd  her  pain: 

Thy  very  birth  was  easy  as  thy  reign.  cxnca* 

Nay,  so  great  an  opinion  had  they  of  this  favour,  that  the  gods 
were  believed  to  vouchsafe  it  to  none  but  the  chaste  and  the 
virtuous ;  whence  it  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  a  woman's  honesty :  thus  we  find  in  Plautus y,  that  when 
Amphitryou  expresses  his  jealous  thoughts  concerning  Alcmena, 
this  argument  is  offered  to  allay  his  passion : 

BR.  "    Mxorem  tuam 

Ntqme  gementemy  neque  ploranUm  nostrum  quitfuam  audivimuSi 
Ha  profecto  tine  dolort  pepcrit. 

Your  wife  is  brought  to-bed  with  ease,  since  none 
Hath  heard  so  much  as  groan  or  sign  come  from  her. 

w  Hymn*  in  Diananu       *  IdylL  f .  r.  56%       J  Ampbttryone,  act  •".  sc.  1. 
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Another  token  of  divine  favour  was  thought  to  be  conferred 
when  they  brought  forth  twins,  which  happening  to  Alcmena, 
was  urged  as  another  proof  of  her  innocence  *  : 

BR.  ■     ego  facial*^  tu  idem  ut  aliter  pnedices, 

Amphitryon  piam  et  pudicam  esse  tuam  uxorem  ut  sdas  ; 
De  cart  sigua  atque  argumenta  paucis  verbis  etoquar  .* 
Omnium  primum,  Alcumena  geminos  peperit  filios. 
AM.  AitCtu  geminos  T  BR.  Geminos.  AM.  Dii-me  scrvent  /  BR.  Sine  me  dictrt, 
Ut  sdas  tibiy  tuaque  uteri  Deo*  esse  omnes  propitios. 

BR.  I'll  wipe  away  aspersions,  and  declare 

By  a  sure  token,  sir,  my  lady's  chaste, 

You'll  not  then  falsely  in  the  least  suspect 

That  she  hath  injur'd  or  defil'd  your  bed  : 

Sir,  she  bath  brought  forth  twins.  AM.  Twins  say  you  ?  BR.  Yes. 
AM.  Bless  me !  BR.  I'll  this  protest,  to  shew  that  you 

And  my  good  mistress  are  the  care  of  heaven.  j.  a. 

They  had  likewise  other  means  to  procure  an  easy  delivery; 
one  of  which  was,  to  hold  in  their  hands  palm  branches,  tokens 
of  joy  and  conquest,  and  used  as  emblems  of  persons  raised  from 
great  afflictions  to  prosperity ;  it  being  observed  of  that  tree,  that 
the  hanging  of  heavy  weights  upon  it,  is  a  means  to  cause  it  to 
branch  out  to  a  greater  height.  Latona,  when  brought  to  bed 
with  Apollo,  made  use  of  this  expedient  to  ease  her  pain  :  whence 
Theognis  thus  bespeaks  that  god  * : 


■Xl  &t£  efxi  <r*r»o»  A*<r», 


4Hm*9f  faltrys  XW^9  ty*<P*f*bif 
When  handling  palm  Latona  brought  you  forth. 

Homer  likewise  mentions  Latona's  travelling  near  a  palm  tree b : 

X«7jM,  fdituuf  Z  Ann?,  l<r«  rixtg  ky\m*  rixtm, 
Aw»X\»vd  tr*  AtMxra  5  Aprtput  /tgfoMav* 
T«y  pit  It  O^Twytip)  rot  R  «£«f«h  lit  AnX*, 
Ktmktftiwn  *£*{  fia*£*v  o[H  jJ  KwA«i  t%Qn 

What  tides  of  bliss  do  sport  about  thy  throne ; 

What  joys  there  in  eternal  circles  run, 

Latona  who  hast  such  a  daughter,  such  a  son ! 

Diana,  queen  of  woods,  she  there  bears  sway, 

Apollo's  reign  great  empires  do  obey ; 

Her  birth  Ortygia  boasts,  the  god  was  born 

Under  a  palm-tree,  Delos  to  adorn  ; 

Inopus  nigh,  peep'd  up  with  swelling  tide, 

And  bid  his  curling  surges  smoothly  glide.  J.  a. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  Athenians  used  none  but  men- 
mid  wives,  it  being  forbidden  by  one  of  their  laws,  that  women  or 
slaves  should  have  any  concern  in  the  study  or  practice  of  physic. 
This  proving  very  fatal  to  many  women,  whose  modesty  suffered 
them  not  to  intrust  themselves  in  the.  hands  of  men,  one  Agnodice 

*  Amphitryone,  act  r.  sc.  1.        *  Gnom.  r.  S,        b  Hymn,  in  Apollin.  t.  14* 
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disguised  herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  studied  physic  under  a  cer- 
tain professor*  called  Herophilus,  where,  having  attained  to  a  com- 
petent skill  in  that  art,  [she  revealed  herself  to  her  own  sex,  who 
agreed  with  one  consent  to  employ  none  beside  her ;  hereupon  the 
rest  of  the  physicians,  enraged  at  their  want  of  business,  indicted 
her  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  one  that  corrupted  men's 
wives.  To  obviate  this  accusation,  she  discovered  what  sex  she 
was  of;  upon  this  the  physicians  prosecuted  her  with  great  eager- 
ness, as  violating  the  laws,  and  encroaching  upon  the  men's  pre- 
rogative ;  when,  to  prevent  her  ruin,  the  principal  matrons  of  the 
city  came  into  court,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  judges,  tell- 
ing them,  '  that  they  were  not  husbands,  but  enemies,  who  were 
going  to  condemn  $e  person  to  whom  they  owed  their  lives.9 
Upon  this  the  Athenians  repealed  the  old  law,  and  permitted  free 
women  to  undertake  this  employment  c 

No  sooner  was  the  child  brought  into  the  world  but  they  wash- 
ed it  with  water :  whence  Callimachus,  speaking  of  Jupiter's  na- 
tivity, has  these  words  d  : 

Ed*  j  Sc«  ftnrti{  piyAkm  Jt+tM**r$  x«X*r«f, 
Avrtm*  }j'£«r»  fi§9  jJ&Mvr,  ?  xi  tmmm 

As  soon  as  you  were  born,  and  saw  the  light, 
Your  mother's  grateful  burden  and  delight, 
She  sought  for  »orae  clear  brook  to  purify 
The  body  of  so  dear  a  progeny. 

Lycophron  also  designing  to  express  the  murder  of  Cilia  and  her 
son  Munitus,  which  was  effected  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
says  she  died  before  the  boy  was  washed  or  suckled  c : 

'it  iXfut  r£nr»,  5  x«pii»«3«  pipt 
Tns  Xmi^nyf^w  *%ptn  fa/uyfriut 
Sxvpwy  *i£*»r«u,  *{)?  X*4>«£mi4«j  y***\ 
II{}»  ix  A*£««f  yvlm  %vrk*fmi  ifary* 

A  stol'n  embrace  sent  Cilia  to  the  fates 

With  her  the  fruit  of  her  unhappy  love, 
Who  both  were  kill'd  near  to  the  tomb  of  Ilus, 
Her  grandfather,  before  the  child  had  been 
Cleans'd  from  the  issue  of  the  spurious  birth. 

The  Lacedaemonians  bathed  their  new-born  infants,  not  in  water, 
as  was  the  custom  of  all  other  countries  (saith  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Lycurgus,)  but  wine,  to  prove  the  temper  and  complexion  of 
their  bodies ;  for  they  had  a  conceit  that  weakly  children  would 
fall  into  convulsions,  or  immediately  faint,  upon  their  being  thus 
bathed ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  were  of  a  strong  and  vigor- 

c  Hyginus,  Fab.  274.  e  Cassandra,  ▼.  319.  obi  consulendut 

d  Hymno  in  Jovem,  y.  14.  Meursii  commentarius* 
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ous  constitution,  would  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  by  it, 
and  get  a  temper  in  proportion  like  steel  in  the  quenching. 

The  next  action  observable,  is  cutting  the  child's  navel,  which 
was  done  by  the  nurses,  and  called  4*9  «a#%^j«  f,  whence  arose  die 
proverbial  saying,  if*Q*?<H  «-v  «  wt^nrfiih,  i.  e.  thy  navel  is  not  cut ; 
which  is  as  much  as  if  we  say,  you  are  an  infant,  and  scarce  se- 
parated from  your  mother.  There  was  a  place  in  Crete  called 
Omphalium,  from  ;^p*jO*,  a  navel,  because  Jupiter's  navel-string 
was  cut  there :  whence  Callimachus  speaks  to  him  thus* : 

Then  the  nurse  wrapped  the  child  in  swaddling  bands,  lest  Its 
limbs,  being  then  tender  and  flexible,  should  happen  to  be  dis- 
torted ;  only  the  Spartan  nurses  were  so  careful  and  experienced, 
that  without  using  swaddling  bands,  their  children  were  all  straight 
and  well  proportioned.  Their  management  of  children  differed 
likewise  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  in  several  other  instances, 
for  '  they  used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  and  sometimes  to  bear 
the  want  of  it ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  to  be  alone ;  nor  to 
be  forward,  peevish,  and  crying,  as  they  are  generally  in  other 
countries,  through  the  impertinent  care  and  fondness  of  those  who 
look  to  them.  Upon  this  account  Spartan  nurses  were  frequently 
hired  by  people  of  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  reported  mat  she 
who  suckled  Alcibiades,  was  a  Spartan  V 

To  return:  new-born  infants  were  at  Athens  commonly  wrapped 
in  a  cloth,  wherein  was  represented  the  Gorgon's  head,  because 
that  was  described  in  the  shield  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of 
that  city,  whereby,  it  may  be,  infants  were  committed  to  the 
goddess's  care.  Another  end  of  it  might  be,  to  put  them  in  mind, 
when  arrived  at  men's  estate,  that  they  were  to  imitate  such  noble 
and  generous  examples  as  were  there  represented ;  or  to  be  an 
happy  omen  of  their  future  valour :  for  which  reasons  it  was  like- 
wise customary  to  lay  them  upon  bucklers :  thus  Hercules  and 
his  brother  Iphiclus  were  placed  by  Alcmena 1 

Apftrsg*  XirtHrat  g  Jp<rA4#<wc  ytXanrn* 
X«Xx<4«»  *«riSi)*i»  Itr*  £*frj3«,  r<b  Urt^tXdv 
ApQivtfm  jubX«v  &rX«»  £*isxfoim  «t*tr<r«r* 

Alcides  ten  months  old,  a  vig'rous  child, 
Alcmena  fed,  and  laid  him  on  a  shield, 

f  Suidas  in  ista  roce.  -        h  Plutarchus  Lrcargo, 

f  Hyrano  in  Jarem,  v.  44.  i  Theocriti,  IdylL  si'.initiou 
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(The  shield  from  Pterelae  AsBphisryo 

A  great  auspicious  cradle  for  his  ton,) 

With  younger  Ipnkffue  of  hunsanrece, 

No  pert  of  him  wee  drawn  from  Jove's  esnbmee.  c&ucb. 


The  Lacedaemooiaoi  religiously  observed  this  ceremony:  wheeze 
Nodus  * : 


•hMMtmlH  $**  ywrnuMH 


M  eSjsVpJ  9JQbWWw9W  W*F    aysraweJenwVeWsF  ^V^Wfly 

Oo  a  round  buckler  the  Leeonian  cbnnaj 
At  parturition  lay  their  burden  down. 

In  other  places  they  placed  their  infants  in  a  thing  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  whatever  sort  of  life  they  designed  them  for* 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  put  them  in  vans,  or  con- 
veniences to  winnow  corn,  in  Greek  a/«m,  which  were  designed  as 
omens  of  their  future  riches  and  affluence  *.  This  was  not  always 
a  real  van,  but  commonly  an  instrument  bearing  the  figure  of  it, 
composed  of  gold,  or  other  materials :  thus  Callimachua  teUs  up 
Nemesis  placed  young  Jupiter  in  a  golden  van1 : 


»S)  ft  severe  Alfarai* 


In  a  gold  van  Nemesis  laid  you  to  sleep. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Athenians,  before 
we  dismiss  this  head,  viz.  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among 
them  especially  in  families  of  quality,  to  place  their  infants  on 
dragons  of  gold;  which  custom  was  instituted  by  Minerva,  in  me- 
mory of  Ericthottius,  one  of  their  kings,  who  had  feet  like 
those  of  serpents,  and  being  exposed  to  the  wide  world  when 
an  infant,  was  committed  by  that  goddess  to  the  custody  of 
two  vigilant  dragons.  Euripides  has  largely  accounted  for  tbi| 
ceremony,  when  he  speaks  of  Crensa's  son,  whom  she  bore  ty 
Apollo  m : 

f  Hi  T  faA  %&•*• 

Tix»rr'  It  Jmstt  wm&$  *>WMfr*t  fyifn 
"Bit  rwrw  *W{*,  *Vif  esWfe  £tf t 

Ilpyinn  tip*  #*£{«#«*  *S  «  ytytmh 

A«#*»  Ifixttrty  wmtfiHti  Jky*M9p*t 

Vifut  rif  \ftt  Ifwt  i»  xptfwXeVwff 

Tgtfstv  rimm. 

Her  growing  burden  to  hnr  sire  unknown, 
Such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  god  she  tore, 

e 
J  Dionysiacis,  lib.  xii!  !  Hymno  ia  Jo*ero. 

k  Etymologid  Auctor.    Calfimtchi  m  Ion.*.  15. 

Scholiastes  in  vtnum  sequeatem. 
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Till  in  her  scent  dumber  to  a  son 

The  rolling  months  gave  birth  :  to  the  same  cave, 

Where  by  th*  enamoured  god  she  was  compresft'd, 

Creusa  bore  the  infant ;  there  for  death 

Expos'd  him  in  a  well  compacted  ark 

Of  circular  form,  obserrant  of  the  customs 

Drawn  from  her  great  progenitors,  and  chief 

From  Ericthonius,  who  from  th'  Attic  earth 

Deriv'd  his  origin :  to  him  as  guards 

Minerva  gave  two  dragons,  and  in  charge 

Consigned  him  to  the  daughters  of  Aglanros : 

This  rite  to  th  Erectbida?  hence  remains, 

Midst  serpents  wreath'd  in  ductile  gold  to  nurse 

Their  children.  Mmo. 

The  poet  has  likewise  given  us  the  same  account  of  this  custom 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tragedy  n. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth,  the  midwives  having  first  puri- 
fied themselves  by  washing  their  hands,  ran  round  the  fire-hearth 
<with  the  infant  in  their  arms,  thereby  as  it  were,  entering  it  into 
the  family,  and  putting  it  under  the  protection  of  the  household 
gods,  to  whom  the  hearth  served  instead  of  an  altar :  hence  the 
day  was  called  A^^U^^f  fc«e,  or  (which  was  the  more  usual  name) 
Af^p^iftix ;  it  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  with  great  expressions 
of  joy ;  they  received  gifts  from  their  friends.  If  the  child  was  a 
piale,  their  doors  were  decked  with  an  olive  garland;, if  a  female, 
With  wool,  in  token  of  the  work  women  were  to  be  employed 
about.  The  cheer  consited  of  divers  sorts  of  things,  among  which 
H^Ca,  colewvrt,  was  always  one,  which  the  Athenian  midwives 
used  to  administer  to  women  in  child-bed,  as  Conducing  to  create 
milk.  The  whole  ceremony  is  described  in  the  following  verses  of 
Ephippus,  cited  by  Athena?us  °,  most  of  which,  some  varieties  in 
ihe  reading  excepted,  the  same  author  cites  in  another  place  put 
6f  Eubulus  p : 


03  fifM*-  ft?  *g  In  wfrh  *£,  S„^ 
O*  »um m^t*  },*  iw tpx*  *«*«# 

Orrft  «  r»{«  Xi^tMrr«Vv  rip*, 

Tlftyttt  rt  wmtfvi  4f"""  rutfw*, 
TiXXmp  rtpArrmt  &  m4Xkmt  if*  trims, 
Ktnn  rt  x**v«'  rtviw +**!)&, 

Hotit  rt  W6kkaf  umlauts  tiZmpriptf. 
But  what's  the  reason  that  no  crown  is  plac'd 
Before  the  doors,  nor  grateful  victim  slain, 
Whose  frying  fat  delights  the  smelling  sent* 
when  th' joyful  Amphidromia  are  kest, 
In  which  is  toasted  Oieraonesian  cheese. 
And  colewort  ty'd  in  bundles  seech'd  in  oil, 

•  Ion.  t.  1427.  o  Ljb.  fr.  cap.  2.  p.  570.  edit.  CasauU 

P  Lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  p.  65, 
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Anil  UiiiuiIii  ilnirn  tfiiiiihru  mil  illlii  Sub 
And  calamary  dress'd  and  eat  in  common, 
And  polypus  s  claws  with  care  procured, 
To  drink  'em  down  amidst  their  less  mfac'd  cups. 

The  seventh  day  was  likewise  honoured  with  festival  solemnities, 
that  being  the  time  the  child  was  commonly  named ;  to  celebrate 
this  day  wa*  called  iC3«/*iM*£*«*  The  reason  why  the  child's  name 
was  imposed  on  this  day,  was,  Ut  «nVm>  *n  rtfrsgif*  because  by  this 
time  they  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  it  would  live ;  for  weakly 
infants,  r<*  *xur*  mptu^urmt  *•{*  cfe  i+iepnf,  commonly  die  before  the 
seventh,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aristotle  in  Harpo^ration  q. 

Some  kept  the  eighth  day  after  the  infant's  birth,  calling  that 
the  yiyilAMf  i«c{«,  natalis,  birth-day,  because  solemnized  in  memory 
of  the  child's  nativity.  The  same  day  was  kept  every  year  after, 
.  during  the  child's  life.  The  same  day  was  also  observed  by  the 
Jews  for  their  circumcision,  as  hath  been  remarked  by  the  ancient 
interpreter  upon  the  following  passage  of  Terence  r : 

porro  amlemGeta 
ferietur  alio  munere,  ubi  hera  pepererit  : 
Porro  alio  auto*,  ubi  erii  puero  natalis  dies. 

Gets,  moreover,  shall  be  struck  for  more :  - 

Another  gift  when  Madam's  brought  to-bed  ; 

Another  too  when  Master's  birth-day's  kepi. 

And  they  initiate  him.  coxhah. 

Others  named  their  children  upon  the  tenth  day  after  their  birth, 
#n  which  also  they  invited  their  friends  to  an  entertainment,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods :  Euripides  mentions  this  custom fl : 

Tit  *i  f»4ni{  If  Jut»r*»  «•••«?  »fi(*um  ; 
What  mother  on  the  tenth  day  nam'd  you  ? 

The  same  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristophanes c. 

$y*  rfor  }* aaV*?  rmvrnt  ly*» 
Kid  rhf*  ofang  «*«ul»*>  wn  o$  'It^er. 
On  the  tenth  day  I  offer'd  sacrifice, 
And,  as  a  child's,  her  name  impos'd. 

Some  will  have  the  tenth  to  be  the  same  with  Ap$ii{lptd,  but  (how- 
ever some  persons  might  join  the  two  solemnities)  they  were  com- 
monly distinct;  to  celebrate  this  day  was  called  iWw  Wti>,  2**sirnf 

slnoStmty  ivulrnt  Wtetcxt  u. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  child  received  its  flame, 
whether  upon  the  tenth,  or  any  other  day,  a  considerable  number 
of  friends  were  present.  This  Custom  was  not  only  observed  by 
the  Grecians,  but  at  Rome,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world; 

4  Tide  \Cl*?ti»uif8*  u  De  his  diebtls  vldetidi  Follui,  lib.  i, 

r  Phormion.  act.  i.  sc,  1 .  cap.  1.   Aristoteles  Hist.  AnimaL  lib. 

*  JEgri  fragment,  y»  14.  viL  cap.  12.    Hesychius,  Suidas,  Harpo- 

*  Avibus,  p.  564,  edit  Amstelodam.  cration*  Etymologki  Auctor.    Phavon. 

nus  \  n  tt. 
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the  chief  end  whereof  seems  to  have  been,  to  preveaft  controver- 
sies that  might  afterwards  arise,  when  the  child  came  into  busi- 
ness, and  was  under  several  civil  rektkms,  if  his  name  was  not 
certainly  known. 

The  child's  father  usually  imposed'  the  name.  There  was  a  law 
at  Athens,  whereby  fathers  were  authorised  to  give  names  to  their 
children,  and  to  alter  them  as  often  as  they  pleased  r.  In  impo»» 
jng  names,  they  observed  no  constant  rale ;  yet  it  was  coaamon  to 
choose  some  of  their  most  eminent  ancestors  whose  name  they  de- 
sired should  be  continued  to  posterity,  as  an  honour  to  themselves 
and  their  family,  and  a  perpetual  remembrance  to  stir  up  their 
children  to  the  imitation  of  great  examples :  thus  we  find  the 
names  of  Paribus,  PhiKp,  Ptolemy,  fee.  preserved  in  several  of 
their  successors.  Ulpian  speaks  of  Proxenus  descended  from  one 
Harmodius,  and  the  father  of  another  ".  Plutarch  says,  Thucydidea 
was  die  son  of  CHoros,  who  derived  his  name  from  one  of  his  an- 
cestors*. Aristophanes  makes  Callias  both  the  father  and  son  of 
Hipponicus  y : 

IwwntZH  ZmXXh>  »#*1»m wkt  K«X*W 

Lastly  (to  trouble  you  wit|i  no  more  instances)  we  are  assured 
by  Eustathius  that  this  was  a  custom  of  very  great  antiquity1. 
The  saihe  seems  to  have  been  frequent  in  most  other  nations.  Few 
of  the  Roman  families  but  what  afford  continual  instances  of  tbh| 
nature.  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  bore  his  grandfather's  name; 
and  we  fiod  Zachary's  friends,  in  St.  Luke's  gospel  strangely,  sur- 
prised, when  his  son  the  Baptist  was  called  John,  because  none  of 
his  relations  were  known  by  that  name. 

The  actions  of  parents  were  frequently  perpetuatedby  the  names 
of  their  children,  as  Eustathius  observes  * :  so  Cleopatra,  or  rather 
Marpissa(for  Eustathius  and  the  old  scholiast  are  of  different  opi- 
nions herein),  was  catted  Halcyone,  because  when  she  was  ravished 
by  Apollo,  her  mother  was  no  less  afflicted  than  the  halcyon  is 
wont  to  be  for  the  loss  of  her  young  b. 

T*t  ft  riw'  b  puyipt**  *rc*«f  £  wwnm  jKifag 

'AAjkwiw  s«Xurx«f  Wtnufuity  8nx  A^  murtis 

M*V*£t  'AJUMMMf  <r#XwWf*  JSrm  f;gw«, 

KXm  tri  fth  \mAttyn  utmrmn  *«&*  A*&Xm». 

Her  therefore,  Idas  and  Marpessa  nam* d 

Thenceforth  Alcyone,  became  the  free 

Of  sad  Alcyone  Marpessa  shared. 

And  wept  like  her,  by  Phoebus  fore'd  away.  eowrx*. 

*  Demosthenes  Orat»  adv.  Boeotum,  .     *  Chnone.  7  Aribns. 

rtAhirmrtf.  *  Iliad.  •  p.  441.  edit.  Basil.  . 

w  Schol.  in  Demostbeais  Oral,  d*  *  Iha<y.  p.  515. 

male  obita  legatione*  b  Iliadw.  p.  557. 
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» 
Hector's  son  Scamandrius  was  named  by  the  Trojans,  Astyanax, 

because  his  father  was  t£  <fa*  afmf ,  the  defender  of  the  city  of 
Troy ;  for  the  original  signification  of  £»*(  is  no  more  than,  a  sa- 
viour or  defender ;  whence  the  gods  an  commonly  called  im***. 
The  story  is  in  Homer  • : 


•£p«  V  tpfSantXH  *'** 


r£*r»gj3ir»  Ayaowfc,  kkly*u*  £r<{'  nmXf, 

Tin  f  'Rmwb*  a«Xf  mm  Iny'Jpo,  mMkf  4  4taet 

Ar»****r9  Jix  yi^  Ifftr*  "iXwt  Eatwf. 

The  roy*l  babe  upon  her  'breast  was  hud, 

Who,  like  the  mornrag-etor,  his  beams  dieplay'd  ;• 

Scamandrius  wan  hia  name,  which  Hector  gave 

From  that  (air  flood  which  I  lion's  wall  did  lave  ; 

But  him  Aetyanax  the  Trojans  oall, 

From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall  i)STi>iv. 

UJysses  was  called  'olvmvs,  3*4  ri  iibmrbu  rh  aMaimi,  from  the 
anger  of  his  grandfather  Autolycus,  as  Homer  reports,  when  he  in- 
troduces Autolycus  thus  speaking  to  Ulysses's  parents  * : 

rapCgtr  Ipttt  dvydrm+h  riftff  t*f*  lr\t  aw  4L<*t 
Tl§K\*rit  ym^  tyttyt  &arr«fn»f  «"^T  !uw 
AtfcaW  4ft  yvtmQ*  Am  x##m  aarXaCi'rtiga*, 

My  daughter  and  my  daughter's  spouse  !  the  name 

Which  I  shall  grre  your  boy,  tha^  let  him  beat. 

Swot,  after  much  success  at  others'  cost 

And  much  hostility  provoked,  I  come, 

Call  him  Oduasetis* cowriju   . 

Men's  own  actions,  complexions,  or  condition,  frequently  gave 
occasion  Xo  their  names.  Thus  Oedipus  was  named  Xk  to  sAtfV  t*$ 
*rolW  whence  Seneca  introduces  an  old  mail  thus  speaking  to 
him  e : 


Tumort  nactw  nenssn  ac  vUio  pedum* 

Your  feet  were  bor'd  with  iron,  from  which  sore 
And  swelling  tumour  you  received  yonr  name. 

Achilles's  son  was  first  called  nvffh<f  from  his  ruddy  complexion, 
or  the  colour  of  his  hair,  afterwards  Ki&jr*l\tft*s,  from  undertaking 
the  management  of  the  Trojan  war  when  tery  young.  To  men- 
tion other  instances  is  needless,  wherefore  1  shall  conclude  this 
head  with  Plutarch's  words,  wherein  we  have  an  account  of  the 
Roman,  as  well  as  the  Grecian  method  in  imposing  names': 
'  Hence  (i.  e.  from  the  taking  of  Corioli,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Volscians)  Caius  Marcius  had  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus; 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  Caius  was  a  personal  proper  name ; 
that  thfe  second,  or  surname  of  Marcius,  was  a  name  to  common 

«  Iliad,  f.  599.  *"  «  Oedip.  v.  812. 

4  Odyrn.  e'.  v.  406.  f  Mao*  Carlos 
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to  his  family;  and  that  the  third  Roman  appellative  was  a  peculiar 
note  of  distinction  drawn  afterwards,  and  imposed  for  some  par- 
ticular action,  fortune,  shape,  feature,  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore 
it.    For  thus  also  the  Grecians,  in  old  time,  were  wont  to  fix  an 
additional  character  on  their  great  men,  for  any  famous  achieve- 
ment ;  such  as  Z#r«t,  i.  e.  saviour ;  and  £»**/?<■«,  renowned  for 
victory ;  or  to  express  something  remarkable  in  their  shape  or 
features,  as  Qw***,  gorge-belty,  and  r(«*-«,  saglemosed;  as  like- 
wise apon  account  of  their  virtue  and  kindness,  as  E^ysm,  a  be* 
nefactor,  and  *<a«}ia?«,  a  ktver  of  his  brethren;  or  from  their 
unusual  felicity  and  good  fortune,  as  %vb*Ip*p,  happy,  a  name 
given  to  the  second  prince  of  Battus's  family.    Several  kings  had 
names  appropriated  to  them  in  reproach  and  mockery,  as  And- 
gones  that  of  A#W,  i.  e.  one  liberal. only  in  the  future,  since  he 
was  always  promising  but  never  came  to  performance ;  and  Pto- 
lemy, who  is  styled  Adfcvpt,  for  the  fond  opinion  he  had  of  his 
own  wit  and  pleasantness,    litis  latter  kind  of  denomination,  by 
way  of  raillery,  the  Romans  did  very  much  delight  in ;  for  one 
of  the  Metelli  was  surnamed  by  them  Afatyutr*,  because  he  had 
for  a  long  time  together  walked  about  with  his  head  bound  up,  by 
reason  of  an  ulcer  in  his  forehead.    There  are  some  who  even  at 
this  day  derive  names  from  certain  casual  incidents  at  their  nati- 
vity ;  one,  for  instance,  who  happens  to  be  born  when  his  father 
js  abroad  in  »  foreign  country,  they  teipa  PtqcuIus  ;  another  bora 
after  his  father's  decease,  they  style  Posthumm ;  and  when  twins 
come  into  the  world,  whereof  one  dies  at  the  birth,  the  survivor 
is  called  Vopiscus*    Nay,  they  used  to  denominate,  not  only  their 
Syllas  and  Nigers,  i.  e.  men  of  8  pimpled  visage  or  swarthy  com- 
plexion, but  their  C&ci  and  Claudii,  i.  e.  the  bliud  and  lame,  from 
such  jcorpoitu*  blemishes  and  defects;  thus  wisely  accustoming  their 
people  not  to  reckon  the  loss  of  sight,  or  any  other  bodily  misfor- 
tune, as  a  matter  of  ignominy  and  disgrace,  but  that  they  should 
answer  to  such  names  without  shame  or  confusion,  no  otherwise 
than  to  the  ipost  familiar  compellatious.' 

Sometimes  they  took  a  more  compendious  way  to  dispose  of 
their  children,  either  killing  them  outright;  or  exposing  them  in 
softie  desert  place,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  mercy  of  fortune.  To  do 
the  latter  of  these  they  termed  f»r/4u4«*,  or  «sr*r*toAu*  nor  was  it 
accounted  a  criminal  or  blame-worthy  action,  but  permitted  by 
some  lawgivers,  and  expressly .  encouraged  and  commanded  by 
Others.    The  Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for  their  behaviour 
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in  this  matter ;  for  they  allowed  not  fathers  to  nourish  their  child- 
ren when  inclined  to  do  it,  but  obliged  them  to  carry  all  their 
new-born  infants  to  certain  tryers,  who  were  some  of  the  graveft 
meu  in  their  own  tribe,  and  kept  their  court  at  a  place  called 
Ai*xu,  where  they  carefully  viewed  such  as  were  brought  to  them  : 
if  they  found  them  lusty  and  well-favoured,  they  gave  order  for 
their  education,  and  allotted  a  certain  proportion  of  land  for  their 
maintenance ;  but  if  weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them  to 
be  cast  into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the  mountain  Tayge- 
tus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  children  themselves, 
nor  for  the  public  interest,  that  they  should  be  brought  up,  since 
nature  had  both  denied  them  the  means  of  happiness  in  their  own 
particular,  and  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  by  not  endu- 
ing them  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  health  and  strength.  On 
this  account  it  was,  that  new-burn  infants  were  bathed  in  wine  *, 
as  has  been  already  observed.  The  place  into  which  the  Laceds- 
niOQians  cast  their  infants  was  called  A*-**tr««*  whence  **W#wf*< 
is  usually  taken  for  exposing  with  a  design  to  destroy :  whereas 
\*rtk*Ui  commonly  bean  a  milder  sense ;  lor  many  persons  expos* 
ed  their  children,  when  they  were  not  willing  they  should  perish, 
only  because  they  were  unable  to  maintain  them :  daughters  espe- 
cially were  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more  charges  to  educate  and 
settle  them  in  the  world  than  sons ;  whence  the  saying  cited  out 
of  Posidippus : 

A  man,  though  poor,  will  not  expose  his  son, 
But  if  he's  rich,  will  scarce  preserve  his  daughter. 

The  Thebans  disliked  this  barbarous  custom,  having  a  law  whereby 
the  practice  of  it  was  made  capital ;  such  as  were  not  of  ability  to 
provide  for  their  children,  were  ordered  to  carry  them,  as  soon  as 
born,  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  obliged  to  take  care  for  their 
maintenance,  and  when  they  were  grown  up,  used  them  as  slaves, 
taking  their  service  as  a  recom  pence  for  the  charges  and  trouble 
they  bad  been  put  to  h. 

Children  were  usually  exposed  in  their  swaddling-clothes,  and 
laid  in  a  vessel ;  thus  Ion  was  exposed  by  Creusa l : 

-to  the  same  cave 


Where  by  th"  enaniour'd  God  she  was  compress'd, 

£  Flutarchus  Lycurgo.  *  JElian.  Var.  Hist,  lib*  y.  csp.  7. 

1  Euripides  lone,  v.  16* 


i\ 
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Creusa  bore  the  infest;  there  I or  death 
Expos'd  him  in  a  well  compacted  ark 
Of  circular  form. 

Aristophanes  calls  it  *>c«««i>,  speaking  of  Oedipus  * : 

It  is  sometimes  termed  #vrg«,  whence  xvtviU9  **  ^e  samc  ^^ 

txrihrtcu,  and  £vrg<*yc«f,  with  ixbrif     I 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the  children  they 
exposed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  they  might  afterwards  discover 
them,  if  Providence  took  care  for  their  safety.  Another  design  in 
thus  adorning  these  infants  was,  either  to  encourage  such  as  found 
them  to  nourish  and  educate  them,  if  alive,  or  to  give  them  human 
burial,  if  dead.  The  last  of  these  reasons  is  assigned  by  Euripides, 
speaking  of  Creusa  ■ : 

lt«ve>  upmtyeV  IAmw,  «r  SaWjpfcyi 

What  of  «nsa»ent  she  bad 

She  hung  around  her  son,  and  left  him  thus 

lb  perish. ionn»  • 

Tereace  introduces  Sostraia  assigning  another  reason  for  this  pm> 
<ttce,  when  she  relates  how  the  had  eaused  her  daughter  to  be  ea~ 
posed,  to  save  her  from  her  husband  Chremes,  who  had  atraidy  com- 
manded  that  she  should  be  put  to  death  a  : 


m*+ 


ReligiouB  j  cum  eaponendam  do  Mi,  d§  digiio  annuUm 
DeJroAo,  et  e%m  dico  ut  una  cum  pueBa  exponent^ 
Si  moreretur,  ne  etpers  partis  eaet  de  nottrit  bonis, 

•  Aa  we  women 


Are  generally  weak  and  superstitious* 

When  first  to  this  Corinthian  old  woman 

I  gave  the  tittle  infant!  from  my  finger 

I  drew  a  ring,  and  charged  her  to  expose 

TJiatwitf)  my  daughter;  that  if  chance  she  died, 

She  might  have  part  of  our.  possessions  with  her.         colmax. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
something  concerning  the  purification  of  women  coming  out  of 
child-bed,  for  during  their  lying  there  they  were  looked  on  as  pollut- 
ed ;  whence  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law  that  no  woman shpuld  bring 
forth  in  Delos,  an  island  consecrated  to  Apollo,  because  the  gods 
were  believed  to  have  an  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  pollution.  Iphi- 
genia  in  Euripides  tells  us,  that  no  person  who  was  guilty  of  mur- 
der, or  had  touched  a  womau  in  child-bed,  or  a  dead  corpse,  could 
be  admitted  to  Diana's  altar  *  : 


•BprZt  fA*  K*  rif  2$n**4  ffa) 


J  Ranis.  *  Hesychius,  m  Heauton.  act  it.  sc  1. 

I  Lee.  <&Lt.2G.  o  Iphjgea.  TVur.  t.  S#a» 
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Whoe V  of  mortis  is  with  slaughter  sttUTd, 

Or  haft  at  chflcUbirth  given  assisting  bonds, 

Or  cfaaac'd  ta  touch  aught  dead,  sha  as  impaxe 

Drives  from  her  altars.  ran**. 

When  the  fortieth  day  came,  the  danger  of  child-birth  being  then 
over,  they  kept  a  festival,  called  from  the  number  of  the  day  «#•*»- 
gauwV  at  this  time  the  woman!  having  been  before  purified  by  wash- 
ing, entered  into  some  of  the  temples,  most  commonly  Diana's, 
which,  from  her  labour,  till  that  time  she  was  not  allowed  to  do°; 
here  she  returned  thanks  for  her  safe  delivery,  and  offered  sacrifi- 
ces. It  was  likewise  the  custom  to  present  her  garments  to  Diana, 
who  acquired  hence  the  surname  of  X**n  p  ;  and  women  after  their 
first  child  did  farther  offer  their  zone,  to  the  same  goddess,  who  was 
on  that  account  called  A*s>i£«>a,  and  had  a  temple  at  Athens  dedi- 
cated to'her  under  that  title  *• 


>n  ■! 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  their  different  sort*  of  Cbildreu,  Wilk,  Inheritances ;  the  Du* 

ties  of  Children  to  their  Parent*,  Sfc. 

The  scholiast  on  Homer  makes  four  different  sorts  of  children : 
1,  Oi  yw'w  or  itoytMJt,  children  brought  in  lawful  marriage.  % 
Oi  tltiy  those  born  of  concubines  or  harlots.  3,  Oi  nUrm,  whose 
fathers  were  not  known,  wherein  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
former.  4,  o«  ««{0fN«t,  such  as  were  born  of  women!  who,  though 
vitiated  before  marriage,  were  still  taken  for  virgins*  This  and 
other  divisions  of  children  I  shall  pass  by,  only  taking  notice  of 
three  sorts.  % 

1,  rmV'",  lawfully  begotten. 

2,  Ndfo,  born  of  harlots,  which  word,  in  a  large  sense,  may  com- 
prehend the  three  latter  sorts  of  children  before  mentioned. 

3,  0tT»i,  adopted. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  something  more  concerning  every 
one  of  these.  First,  those  were  reputed  lawfully  begotten  who 
were  begotten  in  lawful  marriage,  which  was  measured  by  differ- 
ent rules,  as  the  affairs  of  every  state  required.  In  some  places 
whoever  had  a  citizen  for  his  father,  though  his  mother  was  a  fo- 
reigner $  in  others,  those  also  who  were  born  of  free  women,  when 

*  Cen&orinua  de  NataL  cap.  9.  *  CsUimscbi  Scholiasts*,  Hymn,  t 

*>  Apollonii  Scholiastas. 
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their  fathers  were  foreigners,  passed  for  legitimate,  and  inherited 
the  freedom  of  the  city  they  were  born  in,  and  all  privileges  conse- 
quent thereto.     Most  commonwealths  at  their  first  constitution, 
and  after  great  losses  of  inhabitants  by  war,  plagues,  or  otherwise, 
seem  to  havte  taken  this  course  to  "replenish  and  strengthen  their 
country  with  people ;  but  when  that  exigence  ceased,  aud  it  be- 
came necessary  to  restrain  the  too  great  increase  of  free  citizens, 
they  commonly  enacted  that^none  should  be  esteemed  legitimate 
but  such  as  were  descended  from  parents  of  both  citizens  r,  which 
order  was  dispensed  with  or  abrogated  as  oft  as  fresh  occasions  re- 
quired.    This  may  be  observed  at  Athens  in  Pericles's  time ;  for 
when  Pericles  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  sons  lawful- 
ly begotten,  he  proposed  that  Solon's  old  law  should  be  revived, 
whereby  it  was  ordered  that  they  only  should   be  reputed  true 
citizens  of  Athens  whose  parents  were  both  Athenians,  whereupon 
almost  five  thousand  lost  their  freedom,  and  were  sold  for  slaves. 
But  Pericles  himself  afterwards  having  lost  all  his  legitimate  sons, 
so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  cancelled  the  law 
and  yielded  that  he  might  enrol  his  natural  son  in  the  register  of 
his  own  ward  by  his  paternal  name,  which  was  a  thing  the  N*'f»i, 
natural  children,  were  incapable  of,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name,  family  •,  or  estate  of  their  father,  as  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  intermeddle  in  sacred  or  civil  affairs.     For  fear  any 
•person  sh6uld  insinuate  such  children  into  the  city  register,  where- 
in all  the  citizens  names  were  fcept,  they  made  severe  scrutinies  in 
every  borough,  which  was  termed  itmfafiruc  *,  whereby  all  persons 
not  duly  qualified  were  ejected  from  the  city.     There  was  also  a 
court  of  justice  in  Cynosarges,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where   examination   was  made  *  concerning   such   persons.     Nor 
were  such  as  jiad  only  one  parent  an  Athenian,  though  allowed 
the  freedom  of  Athens,  reputed  equal  to  such  as  were  Athenians 
of  the  whole  blood  ;  for  we  find  in' Plutarch' u,  that  when  these 
performed   their  exercises  at  the  schools  within  the  city,  those 
of  the  half  blood,    with    die    foreigners,    were   only  allowed  to 
exercise   at    Cynosarges,    where   was    a   gymnasium    dedicated 
to  Hercules,  who  himself  was  illegitimate,  as  not  being  descend- 
ed from  two  immortal  gods,   but    having   a  mortal  woman  for 
his  ^mother.     Them istoclcs,  ray  author  tells  us,  offended  at  his 
reproach,  persuaded  divers  of  the  young  noblemen  to  accompany 

r  Amtoleles  Politic  likiii.  cap.  5.  *  Harpocration, 

*  Arifctopluuics  Scboliastcs  Awtas.  u  Thcmbtocla 
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liim  to  anoint  and  exercise  themselves  at  Cynosarges,  whereby  he 
seemed  (saith  he)  with  some  ingenuity  to  take  away  the  distinction 
between  the  truly  noble  and  the  stranger,  and  between  those  of  the 
whole  and  those  of  the  half  blood  of  Athens.  But  of  this  practice  I 
have  treated  more  largely  in  one  of  the  preceding  books  *. 

There  was  never  any  time  that  I  know  of  (whatever  some  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary,)  when  illegitimacy  was  not  reputed  a  dis- 
grace, unless  in  those. ages  wherein  men  lived  without  laws  and 
government,  allowing  promiscuous  .mixtures,  and  all  other  sorts 
of  uncleanness.  Eustathius  will  have  concubines  and  their  sons 
to  have  been  as  honourable  as  their,  wives  and  sons  begotten  iu 
lawful  marriage!  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  w :  but  the 
whole  course  of  antiquity  seems  to  be  clearly  againt  him  ;  for  I 
do  noftind  one  single  instance,  in  any  ancient  author,  which  can 
countenance  this  opinion.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  concubiues 
might  sometimes  have  greater  respect  than  lawful  wives,  bastards 
than  legitimate  children  ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  partial  affec- 
tions of  husbands,  whicli  women,  by  their  superior  beauty,  and 
arts  of  insinuation,  might  gain,  but  can  by  no  means  be  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  of  those  times.  The  chief  reason  Eusta- 
thius alleges,  is,  that  Agamemnon  calls  Teucer  n«#««,  when  eu- 
couraging  him  to  fight;  at  which  time  it  would  have  been  very  im- 
proper to  have  given  him  opprobrious  language.  The  hero's  words 
run  thus  *  : 

Tiefx(t,  pi\n  mtpmXil,  TiXapuwa,  **tpm  Xmm, 
B«AX'  $r*t,  mS  xft  n  fimt  LmumMft  ynntu 
n«*(*  n  *f  TiXmftmtj  •  J  fopft  rvr4h  tfrvw, 
Kmi  0%  liim  m{  litrm  ufkiwtm  fit)  #?*«. 

Brave  Teucer !  Oh  my  friend,  heroic  Prince ! 

Smite  ever  thus  the  foe,  that  hope  once  more 

May  cheer  the  Greeks,  and  Telamon  rejoice 

Who  rear'd  thee,  tho'  his  spurious  son,  with  core  *  • 

In  his  own  mansion.———  cownsw 

Tn  which  words  Agamemnon  excites  Teucer,  the  natural  'son  of 
Telamon,  to  behave  himself  with  courage,  by  two  reasons;, first, 
that  so  doing,  he  would  be  instrumental  in  delivering  the  Grecians 
from  their  euemies,  who  daily  got  ground  of  them ;  the  other, 
that  such  an  action  would  be  a  credit  to  his  father,  whose  honour 
he  ought  to  have  a  more  tender  concern  for,  since  he  had  received 
such  extraordinary  benefits  from  him,  as  having,  notwithstanding 
his  illegitimacy,  been  carefully  educated,  and  that  not  in  any  remote 
place,  where  he  might  have  been  neglected,  but  under  Telamon's 

▼Lib.icap.9.  w  Iliad,  $'.  p.  599.  edit  Bawl 

*  Iliad,  y.  ▼.  281, 
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own  eye,  and  in  his  own  house.    This  is  so  far  from  establishing  an 
equality  between  legitimate  children  and  bastards,  that  it  evidently 
shews  the  contrary,  the  particle  *ig  after  N*#o,  plainly  implying  that 
such  care  of  bastards  was  something  more  than  common  in  those 
days.     Nor  can  the  poet  be  blamed  for  making  Agamemnon  call 
him  by  such  a  name,  since  the  thing  was  no  secret,  but  known  to 
all  the  Grecians,  and  which,  no  donbt,  appeared  every  diy  firoat 
Teucer's  submissive  behaviour  to  Ajax,  bis  half-brother,  and  the 
lawful  son  of  Telamon.    As  a  confirmation  rf  what  I  have  said,  I 
shall  add  the  words  of  Agamemnon  in  Sophocles,  spoken  likewise 
to  Tencer ;  whence  if  will  appear  what  di&ensnce  there  was  be- 
tween die  sons  of  lawful  wives  and  those  of  concubines,  and  in  par* 
ticnlar  concerning  Teucer,  how  great  a  disgrace  it  was  to  him  to 
be  the  son  of  a  captive  and  concubine,  though  bis  mother*  was  of 
the  race  of  kings  J : 

TA.4NH  umf  4jtm  St  mmftmmtimS  £«»«» 
Xi  t*  rh  U  Tin  •txM**>»<rtl*{  Xiytr 
■  99  vyafey  It  /***{**  ivyuh  &*« 

KsVi  r^wntyh  Sr«  »•«*££*<  juXmn 

AAA*  &M<  &Q£tt*i  »(  rv  6*?.     Aims  trXtr 
To** *  in  k*ktw  fuytXM  wgfe  mixan  nmrnd. 

Thee  to  bunt  forth  in  rude  contemptuous  speech 
Against  us,  by  our  vengeance  not  cnastoVd, 
Thee  doth  this  daring  insolence  become 


Sprung  from  a  slave,  the  costive  of  the  spear  ? 
Had  she  who  gave  thee  ©*rd»,  been  high  in  rank, 
How  proudly  weufclgt  thou  vaunt,  end  rear  thy  aesfc 


Since,  nothing  as  thou  art,  for  one  who  now, 
Is  nothing,  thou  hast  dar'd  to  scorn  our  rule, 
Asserting  that  we  came  not  o'er  the  host 
Or  fleet  of  Greece  commanders,  nor  o'er  thee  ; 
And  Ajax,  such  thy  descant,  ploughed  the  sea 
Lord  of  himself.    How  shameful  from  a  slave 
To  hear  such  arrogance  ? 

Some  will  have  only  the  natural  children  of  kings  and  persons 
of  quality  to  have  been  equal  to  those  who  were  lawfully  begotten. 
It  may  be  true  that  such  children  were  above  the  legitimate  ones 
of  private  persons ;  but  that  they  were  of  the  same  dignity  with 
the  legitimate  issue  of  princes,  does  not  appear ;  nay,  the  con- 
trary is  manifest  from  the  fore-mentioned  example  of  Teucer, 
both  whose  parents  were  princes.  The  same  might  be  proved  by 
other  instances,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  one ;  it  is  that  of 

T  Ajacc,  v.  125a 
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Ion,  who  had  Apollo  for  hi*  father,  and  Crensa,  the  wife  of  an 
Athenian  king,  for  his  mother,  and  yet  is  introduced  by  Euripides 
complaining  of  his  hard  fortune  in  being  illegitimate  * : 


»E3nm  f*ri  rAf  oirfglpMf 


It  aVstrvW*  tf«  riem  xturnpiw 

Kc2  tire*  t%m9  **?«!«»  oWinkf  f*Xt  *>» 
M»3b  4  *fcv  iwmT  «t  M**«rip«<. 
Proud  of  their  high 


Are  your  Athenians,  natives  of  the  land, 

Not  drawn  torn  ftpeiga  lineage;  I  to  them 

Shall  come  unwekease*  in  two  points  desVctrro, 

My  father  not  a  native,  and  myself 

Of  spurious  birth :  loaded  with  this  reproach. 

If  destitute  of  pew's,  I  shall  beheld 

Abjeciand  worthiest.  Mittt. 

It  nay  indeed  be  objected,  (bat  (as  Servius  observes)  natural 
children  sometimes  succeeded  in  their  father's  kingdoms  ;  but  that 
only  happened,  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  for  want  of  legitimate 
issue ;  nor  was  it  always  allowed  m  such  cases.  In  some  places, 
the  bastards  of  private  persons  likewise  inherited  the  estates  of 
their  fathers,  having  no  lawful  children  or  relations,  as  appears 
from  an  Athenian  law  cited  by  Demosthenes  • ;  but  where  there 
were  relations,  basferds  had  no  share,  as  is  plain  from  a  dialogue 
between.  Pistfaetanrus  and  Hercules,  in  Aristophanes,  where  Hercu- 
les having  been  persuaded  by  Neptune  that  be  was  heir-apparent 
to  Jupiter,  as  undeceived  by  Pisthetacrus,  who  tells  him,  that  being 
illegitimate,  he  had  no  right  of  inheritance;  and  to  confirm  what  he 
said,  repeats  Solon's  law  concemipg  this  affair.  The  passage  is  long, 
but  being  pertinent  to  this  place,  and  containing  a  true  account  of  the 
Athenian  practice,  must  not  be  omitted5 : 


„  Aug*  m$  Iff  £*«£«{«##»,  %m  ri  rat  f{«W 

Ltm&iXkirml  i  i  $5*,  Z  witnp  rw, 
1m  y*f  wtffm  e)  aa«{#i  jUeifj'  rw 
Kara  *nk  tiffs'  tiiig  ykf  £,  *k  ymw*;. 
O.  Ey*  tiht  i  W  xiytts  t  HE.  Ss  pit  r*  v«  A/*, 
XI*  y%  $r*f  ymmxie  4  «r*f  e*  «wi 

Oietu  $»ym<ri{  trtm  mh\f*t  ymeUti  \ 
HP.  T«  J  sv  i  eiersg  ipui  hi*  rm>  xriftmrn 

T*  m4*  k***n***i  i   nC.  'O  m/c«  «^ro  «»  i£, 
OSr§t  I  IUff****  «£#*•*;,  ^  lr«/#«r  n  »««, 
Avtigtrei  m  rm*  wmr^mmt  %£y*atrm9 
0«Vx«r  ih\$*i  ttvrit  «r«  ytnrug. 
Egv  U  )ft  m)  rh  X*A*r»f  ft  "/aw? 

ziooe^T.SSf.  *  Ortt  ia  MacsrtatuitL        b  A?ib*%  hand  long©  a  fine. 
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Eyyprmnt  ri  yitUf 
Mitmmm  rSn  £ga/Mr»i/ 

PL.  Alas !  how  strangely  he  comes  over  you ! 

But  hark  you  in  your  ear ;  thus  much  I'll  say, 

Tour  uncle,  though  you  know  it  not,  would  trick  you  J  ' 

And  truly,  if  the  teuout  of  the  laws 

"Were  now  consulted,  you'd  not  hare  an  ace 

Of  that  estate  your  lather  leaves  behind ; 

For  you're  a  bastard,  not  legitimate. 
MER.  How's  this  you  say  ?  Am  I  a  bastard,  then  ? 
PL  Jove  of  a  stranger,  by  a  stol'n  embrace 
•    Begot  you ;  but  why  do  you  suspect  it, 

Since  if  but  any  of  his  sons  were  born 

Of  lawful  birth,  Pallas  were  not  an  heiress? 
HER.  What  if  he  leave  all  to  his  bastard  son  i 

PI.  The  law  won't  suffer  that;  but  Neptune  first,  , 

Who  now  so  much  ertols  you,  all  wQI  seise, 

Being  his  lawful  brother.     But  the  law 

Which  Solon  made  1*11  willingly  recite: 

*  Bastards  shall  not  be  number'd  in  the  roll 

Of  kindred,  whilst  the  lawful  children  live, 

And  for  defect  of  such,  the  next  a-kin 

ShiOl  then  enjoy  the  goods  c^  me  deoeas'd.'  tr.  a. 

Where,  though  Pisthetaerus  tells  Hercules  that  the  law  would  not 
permit  him  to  have  ftu*  xt*P*r*>  Jet  &**  must  b*  interpreted  of 
an  equal  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which  he  could  not  have 
whilst  his  father  had  relations,  who  were  heirs  by  law ;  for  even 
bastards  were  allowed  some  share  in  their  father's  estate.  Abraham 
is  said  to  have  given  portions  to  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  re- 
serving die  inheritance  for  his  legitimate  son  Isaac c ;  and  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  allowed  them  500  drachms,  or  five  Attic 
pounds,  which  were  termed  wawW,  a  bastard's  portion  d  :  this  was 
afterwards  raised  to  1000  drachms,  or  ten  Attic  pounds.  In  some 
places  the  fortune  of  bastards  depended  on  their  father's  pleasure, 
who  had  liberty  to  take  them  into  their  own  family,  and  make 
them  equal  sharers  with  their  legitimate  children,  the  privilege  of 
dividing  the  estate  only  reserved  to  the  latter.  An  example  here- 
of we  have  in  two  sons,  one  of  which  being  begotten  in  lawful 
marriage,  the  other  of  a  slave,  the  division  of  their  common  inhe- 
ritance belonged  to  the  former,  who  placed  on  one  side  the  whole 
estate,  on  the  other  his  half-brother's  mother,  so  reducing  him  to 
a  necessity  of  letting  his  mother  continue  in  slavery,  or  depriving 
himself  of  his  whole  portion  * : 

c  Genes,  cap*  xxv*  6*  d  Aristoph.  Schol.  In  loc.  cit.  jSuidas  v, 

*  Sopater. 
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Those  who  had  bo  legitimate  sons,  were  obliged  by  the  Athenian 
laws  to  leave  their  estates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  confined 
to  marry  their  nearest  relations,  otherwise  to  forfeit  their  inheri- 
tance, as  we  find  to  have  been  practised  likewise  by  the  Jews, 
many  of  whose  laws  seem  to  have  been  transcribed  by  Solon  * 
these  virgins,    whether  sole  heiresses,  or  only  co-heiresses,  were 
called  by  Solon  himself  m^»M^riitqy  by  others  *r«rg?£«f,  or  (which 
is  the  most  common  name  of  all)  t*r/*A4g«*,  and  sometimes,  as  Eus- 
tathhis  reports  f ,  p*vim,t :  these  and  their  nearest  relations  were  em- 
powered to  claim  marriage  from  one  another,    which,  if  either 
party  refused,  the  other  preferred  an  action,  which  was  termed 
lirtitxdQurtut,  which  word  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  law-suits ; 
whence  inheritances,  about  which  they  went  to  law,  were  termed 
x.\*piofMut  hr/itx»r  those  which  they  had  a  quiet  possession  of, 
Am*-/ )<««(•     Others  report,  that  whether  there  was  any  dispute  or 
not,  the  nearest  relation  was  obliged  to  claim  bis  wife  with  her 
inheritance  in  the  archon's  court,  if  he  was  a  citizen ;  in  the  pole* 
marchus's,  if  only  a  sojourner ;  and  that  this  was  termed  «r<- 
}!x«'£f<r#«i,  and  might  be  done  any  month  in  the  year,   except 
Schirrophorion,  the  magistrates  being  then  busy  in  making  up 
and  returning  their  accounts  *.     The  fore-mentioned  law  concern* 
ing  the  marriages  of  heiresses,  gfeve  occasion  to  one  of  Apollodo- 
rus's  comedies,  entitled  E*7^**£d',u«a;,  or,  E*-^<*<*£*uii»u,  as  Donatwt 
reads,    understanding   it  of   the   virgin's   suing  for  an  husband. 
This  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Terence,  and  called  Phorrnjo, 
wherein  we  have  these  verses,  mentioning  the  law  I  have  been 
speaking  of: 

Lex  etf,  ut  orbes  qui  sint  generc proximU 

Jit  nubani,  el  iilos  dacere  eadem  h<sc  lexjubet* 

The  law  commands  that  orphans  marry  those 
That  nearest  are  allied,  and  that  the  men   . 
Consent  to  join  with  these." 

Farther,  we  find  it  ordered,  that  when  men  had  given  a  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  after  that  died  without  sons  to  heir  their  estates, 
their  nearest  relation  had  power  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  to 
take  the  woman  from  her  husband,  which  lsaeus  h  reports  to  have 
been  a  common  practice. 

Persons  who  had  no  lawful  issue,  were  allowed  to  adopt  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  their  own  natural  sons,  or  (by  consent  of 
their  parents)  the  sons  of  other  men.     Bnt  such  as  were  not  *£$<•* 

f  Iliad,  n.  p.  54 j.  ed  Basil.  5  Fetites  in  Leges  Attica*,  qni  et  alibi  consnlenins. 

h  OraL  de  Pyrrhi  haered. 
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mtftm,  their  own  masters,  were  excepted ;  such  were  slave*,  wo- 
men, madmen,  infants,  that  is,  all  such  a*  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  for  these  not  being,  capable  of  making  wills,  or  ma- 
naging their  owu  estates,  were  not  allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them. 
Foreigners  being  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  estates  at 
Athens,  if  any  such  was  adopted,  he  was  made  free  of  the  city. 
The  adoption  being  made,  die  adopted  person  had  his  name  en- 
rolled in  the  tribe  and  ward  of  his  new  father ;  this  was  not  done 
at  the  same  time  in  which  the  children  begotten  of  themselves 
were  registered,  but  on  the  festival  called  e#^u*,  in  the  month 
Thargelion.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  very  cautious  and  wary 
in  this  affair,  and,  for  the  prevention  of  rash  and  inconsiderate 
adoptions,  had  a  law  that  they  should  be  confirmed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  kings.  Adopted  children  were  called  *«?)*  £*t*V  or 
«W««T«j,  and  were  invested  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties  belonging  to,  such  as  were  be- 
gotten by  their  fathers :  and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another 
family,  they  ceased  to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred 
in  the  family  which  they  had  left1,  unless  they  first  renounced 
their  adoption*  which  the  laws  of  Solon  allowed  them  not  to  do* 
except  they  had  first  begotten  children  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  adopted  them ;  thus  providing  against  the  ruin 
of  families,  which  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  desertion 
of  those  who  were  adopted  to  preserve  them  K  If  the  adopted 
persons  died  without  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alien- 
ated from  the  family  into  which  they  were  adopted,  but  returned 
to  the  relations  of  the  person  who  had  adopted  them.  The  Athe- 
nians are  by  some  thought  to  have  forbidden  any  man  to  marry 
after  he  had  adopted  a  son,  without  leave  from  the  magistrate. 
And  there  is  an  instance  in  Tzetzes's  Chiliads  k,  of  one  Leogoras, 
who  being  ill  used  by  Andocides  the  orator*  who  was  his  adopted 
son,  desired  leave  to  marry.  However,  it  is  certain  that  some  men 
married  after  they  had  adopted  sons ;  and  if  they  begot  legitimate 
children,  their  estates  were  equally  shared  between  those  begotten 
and  adopted*  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  custom  for  legitimate  sons  to  divide  their  father's  estates  by 
lots,  all  having  equal  shares,  without  respect  to  priority  of  birth, 
but  allowing   a  small  pittance  to  such  as  were  unlawfully  be* 

i  Isseus  de  haneditate  AstjphilL  tarchi.  Idem.de  bored.     P^octtxnonis. 

I  Uarpocration,  Ismis  de  hasted*  Aria-        k  Chiliad,  vi  Hist,  49. 
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gotten :  thus  Ulysses  in  Homer  tells  Eumanis,  that  the  sous  of 
Castor  the  Cretan,  of  whom  he  feigns  himself  one,  divided  what  he 
left  * : 

E»  pit  Xpir&m  yitm  t8%yuu  tuyuun 

TlaXkmxUt  mXXm  fu  Trtt  Hmyvnuwn  \riftm 
'Kmrm(  TX«*;fo9  ri  lym  yhtf  s£v«/t«j  c7mm 
'Of  **r  It)  Kffawt  Stif  it  ritr»  fiyc? 
'OAfff  n,  wxirm  n,  g  &«##  ap&tXf/Mirjf  9 
A\X'  nr«  «tv  mfytt  <•»»  $«W«m  f £{*#«* 
Eit  Afla§  liftitt ,  r«  3)  {**»  l)«#«tr» 
ftajfa  Mffopm,  g  is*)  aAJge*  iC«A.0nr#t 
AirAg  I^m)  i«&»  «r«7(«  2«r»f,  5  «***  hop** 

Know  then,  I  came 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  aire  of  fame : 
Castor  Hylacides,  (that  name  he  bore) 
Belov'd  and  hooour'd  on  his  native  shore  ; 
Blest  in  bis  riches,  in  his  children  more. 
Sprung  from  a  handmaid,  by  a  bought  embrace, 
I  shar'd  his  kindness  with  his  lawful  race ; 
But  when  that  fate  which  aH  must  undrao. 
From  earth  remov'd  him  to  the  shades  below  ; 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide, 
And  each  was  portion  d  as  the  lots  decide. 
Little  alas!  was  left  my  wretched  share 
Except  a  house,  &c  tors. 

Such  as  had  neither  legitimate  nor  adopted  children,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  their  nearest  relations,  as  appears  from  the  fore-cited 
dialogue  between  Hercules  and  Pistheterus.  This  custom  was  as 
ancieut  as  the  Trojan  war,  being  mentioned  in  Homer,  when  he  re- 
lates how  Diomedes  slew  the  two  only  sons  of  Phsenops* : 

Ktf  %  yx  rfc  Imk«j{i,  ptXsf  V  i?«W§  Sv/ti* 
ApfmfMt,  ewrigt  ft  yen  g  aifta  \»yt{« 
Am*',  ifTM  i  £»#m  MM%*t  Ixferfamrrt 
Aig*r«,  xnptfa*  ft  am  **wir  }«rf#»r#. 

Cold  death  overtakes  them  in  their  blooming  years, 

And  leaves  -the  father  unavailing  tears. 

To  strangers  now  descends  his  heapy  store, 

The  race  fbrgetten,  and  the  name  no  more,  von. 

Where  indeed  Eustathius,  with  the  old  scholiast,  will  have  #«(*>«• 
r«#  to  signify  certain  magistrates,  who  had  right  to  the  estates  of 

such  as  died  ^ivoth  r«?  imMx**>  without  lawful  heirs;  but  it  may 
as  well  be  interpreted  of  relations ;  for  that  these  succeeding  to  the 
estates  of  persons  without  children  were  called  x^"**1*  *8  P^n  ^rom 
ancient  grammarians  °.  Hesiod  has  used  the  same  word,  but  in 
which  of  these  senses  is  equally  ambiguous  °. 

'Of  *•  ytifuit  fwym  g  pu^/u^m  lfym  lyvnuumt 
Hit  ynfuu  lfikipt  SKmv  V  Url  y*f«#  *»«T«if 
Xjh-m  <ynp»i(*$Mf  i  V  &  fithw  i*ihvht 

I  Odyss.  $.'  v.  SCO.  n  Hesychiusi  v.  XH9****  Pollux, 

m  Iliad.  <'.  v.  555.  °  Tbeogonia. 
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Averse  to  all  the  trouble*  of  a  wife, 

Wedlock  he  loath'd,  and  fed  a  single  life  J 

But  now,  when  bowing  age  his  limbs  has  seiz'd, 

Justly  he  wants  whom  he  before  despis'd : 

He  dies  at  length,  and  his  remoter  friends 

Share  his  possessions.  u*  h. 

It  is  not  worth  disputing  whether  signification  is  more  pertinent  in 
these  passages,  since  it  is  certain  that  both  are  agreeable  enough  to 
the  practice  of  antiquity ;  for  as  persons  having  relations  were  usu- 
ally succeeded  in  their  estates  by  them,  so,  when  any  died  without 
lawful  heirs,  their  possesssions  belonged  to  the  prince,  the  common- 
wealth, or  the  supreme  magistrates,  as  the  laws  of  every  state  di- 
rected. 

The  Grecian  practice  concerning  wills  was  not  the  same  in  all 
places :  some  states  permitted  men  to  dispose  of  their  estates;  others 
wholly  deprived  them  of  that  privilege.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  p, 
that  Solon  is  much  commended  for  his  law  concerning  wills ;  for 
before  his  time  no  man  was  allowed  to  make  any,  but  all  the  wealth 
of  deceased  persons  belonged  to  their  families ;  but  he  permitted 
them  to  bestow  it  on  whom  they  pleased,  esteeming  friendship  a 
stronger  tie  than  kindred,  and  affection  than  necessity,  and  thus  put 
every  man's  estate  in  the  disposal  of  the  possessor ;  yet  he  allowed 
not  all  sorts  of  wills,  but  required  the  following  conditions  in  all  per- 
sons that  made  them : 

1 .  That  they  must  be  citizens  of  Athens,  not  slaves  or  foreign- 
ers, for  then  their  estates  were  confiscated  for  the  public  use. 

2.  That  they  must  be  men  who  have  arrived  at  2D  years  of  age, 
for  women  and  men  under  that  age  were  not  permitted  to  dispose 
by  will  of  more  than  one  medrmn  of  barley  q. 

3.  That  they  must  not  be  adopted  ;  for  when  adopted  persons 
died  without  issue,  the  estates  they  received  by  adoption  returned 
to  the  relations  of  the  man  who  adopted  them. 

4.  That  they  should  have  no  male  children  of  their  own,  for  then 
their  estates  belonged  to  them.  If  they  had  only  daughters,  the 
persons  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  bequeathed  were  obliged  to 
knarry  them  *.  Yet  men  were  allowed  to  appoint  heirs  to  succeed 
their  children;  in  case  these  happened  to  die  under  twenty  years  of 
age ». 

5.  That  they  shotird  be  in  their  right  minds,  because  testaments 

P  Solone.  r  iseus  Orat  de  Pyrrhi  hatred. 

1  Isttus  de  hatred.  Aristarchi.  •  Demosth.  Orat  il  in  Stephao.  tcstem. 
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extorted  through  the  phrenzy  of  a  disease,  or  dotage  of  old  age, 
were  not  in  reality  the  wills  of  the  person  that  made  them. 

6*  That  they  should  not  be  under  imprisonment,  or  other  con- 
straint, their  consent  being  then  only  forced,  nor  in  justice  to  be 
reputed  voluntary. 

7.  That  they  should  not  be  induced  to  it  by  the  charms  and 
insinuations*  of  a  wife;  for,  (says  Plutarch)  the  wise  lawgiver, 
with  good  reason,  thought  that  no  difference  was  to  be  put  be- 
tween deceit  and  necessity,  flattery  and  compulsion,  since  both  are 
equally  powerful  to  persuade  a  man  from  reason* 

Wills  were  usually  signed  before  several  witnesses,  who  put 
seals  to  them  for  confirmation,  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, called  l*tpiXnr*)f  who  were  obliged  to  see  them  performed. 
At  Athens,  some  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  the  astynomi, 
were  often  present  at  the  making  of  wills c.      Sometimes  the 
archons  were  also  present :  hence  we  are  told  by  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  that  when  any  thing  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
archons,  it  was  termed  }U*  u ;  for  this  word,  though  commonly 
taken  for  any  sort  of  gift  or  present,  yet  was  by  the  Athenian 
orators  peculiarly  applied  to  legacies,  and  things  disposed  of  by 
will.     Hence  ih**  is  equivalent  to  iuttirfat.     Isaeus  T  frequently 
puts  them  together,  lu*fai<n  *$  }«mm*  and  to  succeed  ««r*  3«V»  jg 
x«r4  iuttoiv,  by  gift  and  will,  is  opposed  to  succession,  x«ri  ytw*, 
by  natural  right.     Sometimes  the  testator  declared  his  will  before 
sufficient  witnesses,  without  committing  it  to  writing.     Thus  Cal- 
lias,  fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  a  wicked  conspiracy,  is  said  to  have 
made  an  open  declaration  of  his  will  before  the  popular  assembly 
at  Athens  w.    The  saipe  was  done  in  the  nuncupative  wills  at 
Rome. 

.  There  are  several  copies  of  wills  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  as  those 
of  Aristotle,  Lycon,  and  Theophrastus ;  whence  it  appears  they  had 
a  common  form,  beginning  with  a  wish  for  life  and  health ;  after- 
wards adding,  that,  in  case  it  happened  otherwise,  their  will  was  as 
followed,  in  this  manner  :  v£r«w  /*•»  iS,  ttr  X  n  rv/«Ctr,  T«?r«  3«tr/- 

We  have  seen  how  children  enjoyed  the  estates  of  their  parents, 
let  us  now  pass  to  their  virtuous  and  noble  actions,  the  rewards  of 
which  we  find  frequently  inherited  by  their  posterity :  these  con* 
sisted  not  only  iu  fruitless  commendations  and  empty  titles  of  ho- 

*  Tsaroi  de  Haered.  Cleonymi.  Y  In  xiy$tt  xXn^nUIt. 

u*  Voce  lint.  w  Putarchus  Albiciad*. 
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sour,  or  expressions  of  respect,  which  yet  were  liberally  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  families  of  persons  eminent  for  serving  their  coun- 
try, bat  in  more  substantial  acknowledgments  thought  due  to  the 
memory  and  relations  of  such  men.  Their  children  were  in  many 
places  provided  for,  and  educated  suitably  to  their  birth,  at  the 
public  expeuce,  when  left  destitute  of  estates.  What  regard  the 
Athenians  had  of  those  mens'  children  who  lost  their  lives  in  fight-* 
ing  for  their  country  has  been  shewn  in  a  former  book ;  how 
they  treated  the  posterity  of  others,  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
commonwealth,  shall  now  appear  from  one  or  two  instances: 
die  first  is  that  of  Aristides,  who  dying  poor,  the  Athenian  people 
bestowed  upon  his  sou  Lysitnachus  an  hundred  Attic  pounds  of 
silver,  with  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of  ground ;  and,  upon 
the  motion  of  Alcibiades,  ordered  farther,  mat  four  drachms  a-day 
should  be  paid  him ;  furthermore,  Lysimaqhus  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter, named  Policrite,  the  people  voted  her  the  same  provision  of 
corn  with  those  who  obtain  victory  in  the  Olympian  games ;  the 
same  Aristides's  two  daughters  had  each  of  them  three  hundred 
drachms  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  their  portions.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  (proceeds  my  author),  that  the  people  of  Athens 
should  take  care  of  those  who  resided  in  their  city,  since,  hearing 
the  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton  was  in  so  low  a  condition*  in 
the  isle  of  Lemnos,  that  she  was  like  to  want  a  husband,  they 
sent  for  her  to  Athens,  married  her  to  a  person  of  great  quality, 
and  gave  with  her  a  farm  for  her  dowry,  of  which  bounty  and 
humanity  the  city  of  Athens  (saith  he),  in  this  our  age,  has  given 
divers  demonstrations,  for  which  she  is  deservedly  celebrated  and 
had  in  admiration  *. 

Mens'  vices  and  dishonourable  actions  were  likewise  participate 
ed  by  their  children ;  for  it  was  thought  no  more  than  reasonable, 
that  those  who  share  in  the  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of  their 
parents,  should  partake  likewise  of  their  losses  and  miscarriages* 
Agamemnon  in  Homer  could  be  prevailed  on  by  no  arguments  to 
spare  Antimachus's  sons,  their  father  having  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure Menelaus  and  Ulysses  to  be  murdered  when  they  were  seat 
on  an  embassy  to  Troy7  : 

Ei  fA*  V  Arripttxva  Wfpv*  &i\%t  \rlt 
'Of  <r#r  W  Tptm  Ayttfi  Mttikm**  &t*ytf 
AyytXlfif  iXiirra  #v»  tnr&f  0)wf?j* 
AvS*  *«r«*r«MM,  ftt}T  tyfMt  aty  If  A%*Aft 
Nw  pit  3ft  <rir  *m*pt  &**i*  riffo  k*Cw. 

*  Plutarchiis  Aristid*  J  Iliad.  &.'  v.  138. 
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Are  ye  indeed  the  offspring  of  the  chief 

Antimachus,  who  when  my  brother  once 

VTnk  godlike  LaMato  your  town 

Enter  d  ambassador,  hU  death  advis'd 

In  council,  and  to  let  him  forth  no  more  ? 

Kow  rue  ye  both  the  btwawi  of  your  sire.  oowita. 

There  are  many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose ;  whence  it 
appears  this  practice  was  not  owing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  particular  persons,  but  thought  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason. 
It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  famous  Macedo- 
nian law,  whereby  it  was  ordered,  that  men  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  their  king  fthould  Hot  only  suffer  death,  with  their  child- 
ren, but  all  those  who  were  nearly  allied  to  them  should  share  in 
the  same  punishment;  whence  we  find  in  Curtius1,  that  when 
Philotas  was  found  guilty  of  treason  against  Alexander,  of  the 
noblemen  and  others  related  to  him,  some  stabbed  themselves, 
others  fled  into  wildernesses  and  deserts,  till  the  king  issued  hit 
pardon  for  them. 

It  remains  that  I  add  something  concerning  the  returns  of  grati- 
tude due  from  children  to  their  parents,  which  appear  from  their 
assiduous  attendance  on  them  in  the  lowest  offices ;  whence  one  in 
Aristophanes  relates  how  cVja  daughter  washed  and  anointed  his 
feet: 


-»«}  *{*V«  ph  $  JtoysWftg 


A**t?*ga,  &  rl  *&  Jt\Aff  g  wp*t*fm*m  ftXtVy. 

First  my  dear  child  did  wash  her  father's  feet, 
Then  she  anointed  them,  and  bending  down, 
Gave  them  a  sweet  endearing  lrifm< 

They  were  zealous  in  vindicating  the  honour,  and  revenging  the 
injuries,  of  their  parents:  whence  Telemachus  in  Homer  says, 
Orestes  had  gained  the  applause  of  all  Greece,  and  recommend- 
ed his  name  to  succeeding  ages,  by  taking  revenge  on  his  father's 
murderers  \ 

Ofrari  xXbs  riftr,  g  Ur^tf  raw  istlnu 

He  a  brave  noble  soul  did  then  put  forth, 

A  soul  of  prowess  and  heroic  worm, 

'When  he  his  father's  bold  assassins  kill'd* 

And  both  his  duty  and  the  law  fulfill'd, 

This  act  for  ever  shall  in  records  live, 

And  to  his  sacred  name  eternity  shall  give*  J.  A, 

1  Lib,  vihaodproculasme,  »  Odywky'.v.  208* 
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Several  other  instances  might  be  produced,  wherein  children 
shewed  their  gratitude  to  their  parents,  whereof  I  shall  only  men- 
tion their  care  in  providing  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their  old 
age,  to  do  which  was  termed  yn(«C«**«r,  and  performing  their  fu- 
neral rites  when  dead.  Medea  in  Euripides  expresses  her  earnest 
desire  of  enjoying  this  happiness  b : 

H  pit  *«&'  $  MrwM*  «Tx»  Ixvtiat 

Km)  nmv4mntemt  %t{*hr  iv  «*if<riA«». 

Ah !  wretched  me,  ah !  my  unhappy  fate ! 

What  blooming  comforts  did  I  once  presage 

In  your  young  tender  years ;  I  nought,  alas ! 

What  bless'd  support  I  should  receive  when  old 

From  you,  the  prop  of  my  declining  age ; 

How  you  would  give  me  decent  obsequies 

When  X  should  leave  the  world,  and  be  no  more.  j.  a. 

Admetus,  introduced  by  the  same  poet,  tells  his  father,  that 
he  being  delivered  over  to  death  by  him,  there  would  be  no  man 
to  take  care  of  him  whilst  alive,  or  pay  him  due  respect  after 
death  c; 

t$)  ymf  fwrimn  9tuUt§  far  W  if  fUmt 
Oi  yn(eC**»4rwn  urn)  Sutirrm  « 
TJig<ri&«Vj,  *m)  wrpSn*«rrm4  *tnptt 
Oi  y+\  J  iymyt  cp*  \fi$  &«tjtff  %%& 
Tihti*a  yk{  3ft  v+wi  i. 

Other  sons 

Wilt  thou  not  therefore  speed  thee  to  beget, 

To  cherish  thy  old  age,  to  grace  thee  dead, 

With  sumptuous  vesta,  and  lay  thee  in  the  tomb  i 

That  office  never  shall  my  hand  perform, 

For,  far  as  in  thee  lay,  I  died.  ronss. 

They  were  so  concerned  about  these  things,  that  when  they  un- 
dertook any  hazardous  enterprise,  it  was  customary  to  engage 
some  of  their  friends  to  maintain  and  protect  their  aged  parents. 
Thus  when  the  Thebans  living  in  exile  at  Athens  conspired  to 
free  their  native  country  from  the  tyrants  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  imposed  on  it,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  com- 
panies, and  agreed  that  one  should  endeavour  to  get  into  the  city, 
and  surprise  their  enemies,  whilst  the  other  remaining  behind  in 
Attica,  should  expect  the  issue,  and  provide  for  the  parents  and 
children  of  their  associates,  if  they  perished  in  the  attempt*. 
Eurjalus  in  Virgil,  when  going  to  expose  his  life  to  danger,  pas- 
sionately entreats  Ascanius,  in  an  elegant  oration,  to  comfort  and 
make  provision  for  his  mother  e  : 

b  Medea,  v.  1032.  d  Pjutarchus  Pelopida. 

c  Alcestide,  v.  662.  e  iEneid.  ix«  v.  285. 
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Sed  u  super  omnia  dma 


Unum  oro  :  Genetrix  Priami  de  genie  vetustfl 
Mst  miht\  quam  miseram  tenuit  nan  Ilia  tellus 
Mecum  atcedentem,  turn  mania  regis  Acestm  ; 
Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  per  id  i  est> 
Inquc  salutatam  Imquo  ;  nox  et  tua  testis 
Desterot  quod  nequeam  lacrymas  perferre  parentis  y .   , 
At  tut  oroy  solare  inopent,  et  suecurre  relict*  ; 
Hanc  sine  me  spemferre  tui  ;  audentior  ibo 
In  casus  omncs. 

This  chiefly  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain, 

(For  this  ungrantpd,  all  rewards  are  vain) 

Of  Priam>  royal  race  ray  mother  came, 

And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  ; 

Whom  neither  Trof  nor  Sicily  could  hold 

From  me  deponing,  but  o'erspent  and  old. 

My  fate  she  foUow'd ;  ignorant  of  this, 

Whatever  danger,  neither  parting  kiss, 

For  pious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave, 

And  in  this  only  act  of  all  my  life  deceive ; 

By  this  right  hand  and  conscious  night  I  swear, 

My  soul  so  sad'  a' farewell  could  not  bear  ;  ' 

Be  you  her  comfort  fill  my  vacant  place, 

(Permit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace*) 

Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distrest, 

That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breast 

Against  the  worst  of  fortunes  and  of  fears.  mtdii. 

The  provision  made  by  children  for  their  parents  was  termed  rg*- 
?i7«,  by  the  poets  5g<  *rW{f«j  or  ^gnrrgif,  and  sometimes  dgum*,  as  we 
find  in  Homer  f .  To  be  negligent  in  this  matter  was  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  impieties,  and  most  worthy  of  divine  vengeance: 
whence  Hesiod,  enumerating  the  evils  of  the  last  and  iron  age, 
mentions  the  disobedience  and  disrespectful  behaviour  of  children 
to  their  parents  as  one  of  the  greatest,  and  which  called  to  heaven 
for  vengeance  * : 


■©' 


•TnfL******  mrtpfawi  r»x*«f , 


2xirA«i,  aft  &s£»  ht»  4)»rt;,  m&Jyt      ' 

Nor  shall  the  parent*  when  his  sons  are  nigh, 

Look  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent's  eye :  ' 

Nor  to  the  sire  the  son  obedience  pay, 

Nor  look  with  rev'rgnce  on  me  locks  of  gray, 

But  0 1  regardless  of  the  pow'r  divine 

With  bitter  taunts  shall  load  his  life's  decline.  cooxc 

No  crime  was  thought  to  be  followed  with  more  certain  and  in- 
evitable judgments  than  this;  for  the  furies  and  other  infernal 
deities  were  believed  always  ready  to  execute  the  curse  of  parents 
injured  by  their  children :  hence  Telemachus  in  Homer  refuses  to 

f  Iliad,  y.  ▼.  47S.  t  Open  et  Dier*  lib»  i.  v.  1% 
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force  his  mother  Penelope  from  hie  house,  for  fear  of  being  haunt- 
ed by  the  furies,  and  reproached  by  menh  : 


■dxxAtt  WpMr 


A»r«,  lr«  /k*t«{  rvytgir  ifn****  Efiwyfr 

How  froto  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread ! 

How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  head ! 

And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  she  cries. 

How  from  their  bell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise ! 

Abhorr'd  by  all,  accurs'd  my  name  would  grow, 

The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human  kind  my  foe.  fori. 

Phoenix  was  remarkably  punished  wheu  his  father  invoked  the 
furies  assistance  against  him1  : 


EfoAA*  x*<m(mT*  rvytfkt  t  lataiaXtr*  E{ m*** 

M«V#r»  y&Hun  Zen  If wsrAu  0*.M»  hmp 
'E|  IftiBtf  ytymZrm*  StA  T  irfaaiff  &ar«ffct 
Zw  n  **,Tmx$mt$%  £  \wmvk  Htfft (!■■»■. 

My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head, 

And  cries,  «  Te  furies !  barren  be  his  bed. " 

Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 

And  ruthlesa  Proserpine  ran firm'd  hit  vow.  fori. 


Many  other  instances  occur  in  authors,  as  those  of  Oedipus,  The* 
seus,  and  others  produced  by  Plato *,  where  he  endeavours  to  make 
out  that  the  gods  were  always  prepared  to  hear  the  prayers,  and 
revenge  the  injuries  of  parents.  Nor  was  the  punishment  of  this 
crime  only  left  to  be  executed  by  the  gods,  but  frequently  inflict- 
ed by  human  appointment.  Solon  ordered  all  persons  who  re- 
fused to  make  due  provision  for  their  parents  to  be  punished  with 
(«r<p/«)  ignominy  *.  The  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  those  who 
beat  their  parents.  Neither  was  this  confined  to  their  immediate 
parents,  but  equally  understood  of  their  grandfathers,  grandmo- 
thers, and  other  progenitors. 

When  persons  admitted  to  appear  for  the  office  of  archon  were 
examined  concerning  their  life  and  behaviour,  one  of  the  first 
questions  inquired  was,  whether  they  had  honoured  their  parents ; 
herein  if  they  were  found  faulty,  their  suit  was  rejected. 

Yet  there  were  some  cases  wherein  that  lawgiver  excused  child- 
ren from  maintaining  their  parents,  as  when  they  had  been  bred 
up  to  no  calling  or  profession,  whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to 
subsist  in  the  world ;  for  the  care  and  trouble  of  parents,  in  edu- 
cating their  children,  being  the  main  foundation  of  those  duties 

b  Odyss.  $\  v  15*  J  De  Legibus,  lfe  ji 

i  Iliad.  1.  v,  454.  k  LaerUus  Solone. 
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they  were  to  expect  from  them,  their  default  herein  was  thought 
to  absolve  the  children  from  their  allegiance.  In  like  manner, 
such  as  were  prostituted  by  their  parents,  were  not  compelled  to 
maintain  them  *.  •  The  sons  of  harlots  were  also  declared  to  lie 
under  no  obligation  of  relieving  their  fathers,  because  they  who 
keep  company  with  harlots  are  not  supposed  to  design  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  but  their  own  pleasure,  and  therefore  have 
no  pretence  to  upbraid  them  with  ingratitude,  whose  very  birth 
they  made  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  them  m. 

As  the  unkindness  of  parents  was  made  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
children  to  deny  them  relief  in  their  old  age,  so  the  disobedience 
or  extravagance  of  children,  whether  natural  or  adopted  °,  fre- 
quently deprived  them  of  the  care  and  estate  of  their  parents  ;  yet 
the  Athenian  lawgiver  allowed  not  fathers  to  disinherit  their  child- 
ren out  of  passion,  or  slight  prejudices,  but  required  their  ap- 
pearance before  certain  judges  appointed  to  have  cognizance  of 
such  matters,  where,  if  the  children  were  found  to  deserve  so 
severe  a  sentence,  the  public  crier  was  ordered  to  proclaim,  that 
such  a  person  rejected  the  criminal,  whose  name  was  then  repeat- 
ed, from  being  his  son;  whence,  to  disinherit  a  son  is  called 
MrtMcvS**  rh  bh,  and  the  person  so  disinherited  ***xiit>*r*  °.  To 
be  disinherited  was  likewise  called  Um'wrut  if  yw*$,  to  be  received 
again,  mmxmt&mnrim  u*  r«  yim*  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
parents  were  allowed  to  be  reconciled  to  their  children,  but  after 
that  could  never  abdicate  them  again,  lest  **i{*fT«i  r£r  w*ti2f  *i 
ryt»c/«#,  **}  <?£*  Mih9  the  punishments  of  children  should  become 
endless,  and  their  fears  perpetual,  according  to  Lucian  <\ 

When  any  man,  either  through  dotage  or  other  infirmities,  be- 
came unfit  to  manage  his  estate,  his  son  was  allowed  to  impeach 
him  before  the  (jP^t^h)  men  of  his  own  ward,  who  had  power  to 
invest  hkn  with  the  present  possession  of  his  inheritance.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  this  law  in  Aristophanes,  who  has  introduced  the 
son  of  Strepsiades  thus  speaking  q : 

Of  ft*  r<  )g«m»  wmfmftvmrt  rS  mufeJf  i 
Ilmf «v  MfftPtMH  mirit  Afmymym}  IX*. 

And  there  is  a  remarkable  story  concerning  Sophocles,  who  be- 
ing accused  by  Jophon  and  his  other  sons,  of  neglecting  his  affairs 
through  dotage,  read  to  the  judges  his  tragedy  called  Oedipus 

1  JEachioes  Oral  in  Timaroh.  •  Hesychius,  ▼.  £r»*4f vsr*. 

m  Plutarchtn  Solone.  P  Isteua  de  haeretL  Cironi*. 

B  Demosthenes  in  Spudiam.  *  Nub.  act  iii.  tc  i. 
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Coloneus,  which  he  had  then  lately  composed  ;  whereupon  he  wan 
acquitted  r. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  their  Times  of  Eating. 

JL  he  following  account  of  the  Grecian  entertainments  may  not 
unfitly  be  divided  into  five  parts,  wherein  shall  be  described, 

First,  Tie  times  of  eating. 

Secondly,  The  several  sorts  and  occasions  of  entertainments. 

Thirdly,  The  materials  whereof  those  entertainments  consisted. 

Fourthly,  The  ceremonies  before  entertainments. 

Fifthly,  The  ceremonies  at  entertainments. 
As  for  the  times  of  eating,  they,  according  to  Athenaeus9,  were 
four  every  day.     1.  Ax^r^pt,  the  morning  meal,  so  termed  be- 
cause it  was  customary  at  this  time  to  eat  pieces  of  bread  dipped 
in  wine  unmixed  with  water,  which  in  Greek  is  called  £xg«ru. 
This  meal  is  bv  Homer  called  *£*?«*,  which  name  was  either  derived 
xto  tv  «f/gw,  from  its  being  first  takeu  away ;  or  rather  «Vo  rv 
*gjr«y,  because  the  heroes  immediately  went  to  the  war  from  this 
meal,  and  there  valiantly  behaved  themselves,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  scholiast  on  that  author c ;  who  likewise  tells  us  that  the 
time  of  this  meal  was  about  the  rising  of  the  sun.     Sometimes  it 
was  termed  it»fntto-^,jentaculum,  breakfast.     2.  Ai^rm,  so  named, 
as  the  same  scholiast  was  of  opinion,  because  after  this' meal  iu 
*••>«?,  it  was  usual  to  return  to  the  war,  or  other  labours,  whence 
rf  «£*«-«  rvfivvpu*     It  sometimes  is  synonymous  to  «{t«-dr,  being 
taken  for  the  morning  meal,  as  Athenaeus  hath  observed  from  the 
following  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  heroes  are  said  to  have  put 
on  their  armour  after  the  iuVw* 

3.  AuXnh,  sometimes  also  termed  irxiprp*,  the  afternoon  meal. 

4.  Ai^wt,  the  supper,  t#  «•*'  n^  Atyoptm  h7irr$y,  which  after- 
wards, among  the  later  Grecians,  was  termed  }«Vw,  according 
to  the  fore-mentioned  scholiast,  who  will  have  3o'g*-#$  to  l?e  so  nam* 
ed  from  <*vt{T«f>  that  meal  being  eaten  «r«y  %U  r\  }*l>uv  5r#gw*/*il*, 

r  Cicero  de  Senectute,    Auctor  vita        *  Lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
Sophoclia,  Aristophanis  Scholiast**  ad       *  Iliad.  £'• 
Hanas. 
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the  last  before  we  go  to  sleep.  Philemon,  as  he  is  cited  by  Athe- 
naeus, thus  enumerates  the  times  of  eating :  1 .  'AxgaWju*.  2.  vAg<s-o»a 
3.  *Enn£t0-fA*.  4.  Aum**.  But  the  fore-mentioned  scholiast,  with 
whom  most  other  authors  agree  as  to  this  particular,  reports,  ryrl 
vpQws  r*v<  *xx*txf  x>&<ri*h  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had  only  three 
meals  a-day,  and  leaves  out  the  third  meal,  called  hixtw.  And 
they  who  have  made  }•**»»,  or  irmyfp*,  to  be  a  distinct  meal  from 
the  }«£*«$,  seem  to  have  had  no  better  foundation  for  that  distinc- 
tion than*  that  verse  of  Homer, 

where  the  word  JmajhV**,  by  a  mistaken  interpretation,  was  under- 
stood of  taking  meat ;  whereas  it  was  only  meant  of  abiding  or 
remaining  in  a  certain  place  in  the  afternoon.  And  this  sense  of 
that  passage  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Athenaeus,  so  certain,  that  in 
another  place  u  he  pronounces  those  men  to  be  yt*«W9  •<  <p*Vxom* 
*tj  Twr#{#f  $x*fiS*fi9  T{«f  *V  ridiculous,  tvlio  say  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  to  eat  four  meals  a-day. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  only  two 
meals  a-day,  viz.  tffro  and  i^wn,  and  that  the  rest  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  these.  Athenaeus*  himself  affirms,  that  no 
man  can  be  produced  xm^k  r*  muTy  r^U  x*p£*w*  r^»f*  eating 
thrice  a-day  in  Homer.  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  in 
those  early  ages  the  way  of  living  was  very  frugal  and  temperate ; 
and  it  was  thought  sufficient  if  they  had  a  moderate  breakfast, 
and,  after  the  business  and  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  refreshed 
themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal ;  whence  Plato  wondered  that 
the  Sicilians  and  Italians  should  eat  two  plentiful  meals  every 
day;  and  amongst  the  Grecians  it  was  accounted  extravagance 
to  breakfast  or  dine  to  the  full ;  neither  was  it  thought  convenient 
by  Cicero  the  Roman  w,  bis  in  die  saturum  fieri,  twice  a-day  to  eat 
to  the  full ;  and  so  temperate  were  the  ancient  Romans,  that  viles 
et  rusticos  cibos  ante  ipsosfocos  sumserunt,  eosque  ipsos  capere 
nisi  ad  vesperam  non  licuit  *,  they  lived  upon  very  mean  food,  and 
used  not  to  allow  themselves  that  till  the  evening ;  whence  Isido- 
rus  y,  explaining  the  words  cana  and  vesperna,  whereby  the  sup- 
per or  evening  meal  is  signified,  adds,  that  in  usu  non  erant  pran* 
dia,  dinners  were  not  usee*. 

%  «  Lib.  v.  cap.  4,  w  Tusculan.  Quest  v. 

▼  Loco  citato.  z  Salviamu,  lib.  u 

y  Originibus. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  several  Sorts  of  Entertainments. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  if  we  may  believe  Atheneeus  *,  *■***  (rvftmrf* 
cvjxyuY*  w  mtiwt  %U  $d»  *Mth  all  meetings  at  entertainments  were 
occasioned  by  their  devotion  to  the  gods ;  neither  was  it  usual 
either  to  indulge  themselves  with  the  free  use  of  wines  or  dainties, 
tip*  Bwv  ti%xM  rvr*  3{*i>t«<,  unlesa  they  did  it  on  a  religious  account, 
as  the  same  author  affirms  * ;  for  on  festival  days  they  used  to 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  live  more  plentifully  than  at  other 
times,  believing*  in  the  words  of  Ovid,  that  the  gods  were  present 
aft  their  tables  on  such  occasions : 

mentm  crtrfov «<fc«e  Deotb. 

And  out  of  this  opinion,  r«*  fyr**  r#fy«»#t  *$  x*tp/**  fttfyw,  they  be* 
haved  themselves  with  sobriety  and  decency  at  their  festival  enter- 
tainments ;  neither  did  they  drink  to  excess ;  but  having  moderately 
refreshed  themselves,  offered  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  then  re- 
turned home,  as  we  are  again  informed  by  Athenseusc* 

Afterwards,  when  a  more  free  way  of  living  was  in  use,  we 
And  mention  of  three  sorts  of  entertainments,  viz.  i<A«aw',  y^*, 
and  if***,  which  are  all  together  enumerated  in  that  verse  of  Ho- 
mer: 

E/Xarir,  41  ymptt  !*£  i*  fpu*  rbH  tf  Wit. 

Whence  there  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  three  distinct  sorts 
of  entertainments  among  the  ancient  Greciaus ;  but  these  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  ua«*7fh  and  %**>*,  under  one  of  which,  y«ft*,  the 
marriage  entertainment,  may  be  comprehended.  The  first  of 
these  (uxunrtyn)  is  sometimes  termed  *v»%U}  and  «0-vpC«A»  )um*r,  and 
was  an  entertainment  provided  at  the  expence  of  one  man :  on 
the  contrary,  igavo;  was  an  entertainment  made  at  the  common 
charge  of  alt  present,  being  so  named  £«*  «f  rvntff  »$  rvp<pi(ut  2*#- 
roy,  because  every  man  contributed  his  proportion,  as  we  learn  from 
Athenaeusd,  who  likewise  reports  that  this  entertainment  was  some* 
times  termed  Metre**  hence  the  guests  were  called  rvttiArSr*^  who 
are  more  commonly  named  «g«ur«/«  What  each  of  the  guests 
contributed  was  termed  wpp*^,  ur<p^ji,  **T*Ca>.«,  ovpG***,  8cc. 
whence  the  entertainment  was  named  iuww  rvpfftrh,  <n>t&*\ifuu*?f 

z  Lib.  t.  *  Lib.  ii.  c  Lib.  tuL  cap.  16.  sub  finen. 

b  Faster,  Ub.  v.  d  Lib,  viii. 
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««}  #^c£f**>  **T*£iXHt.  Sometimes  it  was  called  *i  t*  *«w,  &c» 
At  Argos  they  called  the  contribution  by  a  particular  name,  yfin 
The  persons  who  collected  the  contributions  were  called  by  the 
same  nasie  with  the  guests,  !{«>/«•**. 

Hither  may  be  referred  ium$9  crvrecyJyipty,  mentioned  in  the 
Fragments  of  Alexis,  which  is  by  Menander  termed  muymynn* 
Both  names  are  derived  from  avtayut,  which,  by  a  particular  usey 
signified  ^it  «**«*«»  Wm>,  to  drink  together.  But  whether  this 
entertainment  was  the  same  with  *£«>«,  Atheuaeus  has  professed 
himself  uncertain6. 

Here  must  also  be  mentioned  him*  l*Mrtp*f  or  ig  tmi^fUmf, 
entertainments  wherein  some  of  the  guests  contributed  more  than 
their  exact  proportion ;  to  do  which  is  termed  W*IMmu. 

To  this  place  also  must  be  reduced  r»  «**  *xvfas>  in  Latin 
called  e  sportula  coma :  •%*>  ti«  «vric  alnm  <r%iv*cin  )t  iVnw,  i£  rvrfci* 
%U  r*-vg/}«,  **fji.  rtt*  lumim  U,  when  any  man  having  provided 
his  own  supper,  puts  it  into  a  basket,  and  goes  to  eat  it  at  ano- 
ther's house,  as  we  learn  from  Athenseus  r.  Different  from  this 
was  the  Roman  sportula,  which  was  an  alms  received  by  clients 
from  their  rich  patrons,  in  a  basket  of  that  name,  whereof  we 
have  frequent  mention  in  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  the  histories  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  This  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius,  who  tells  us,  that***  r*>v{/3*  iuwmt  signifies  *•  «rrl  ry  itfmv 
4{vv{m»  j$  pip  b  <nrvyh  a«CmV,  to  receive  in  a  basket  a  piece  of  silver, 
or  fragments  of  meat  instead  of  a  supper.  Which  explication  of 
that  expression,  though  rather  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
than  Grecian  affairs,  gave  occasion  to  the  mistake  of  Meursius,  who* 
in  his  learned  Commentary  upon  I^ycophron,  confounds  the  Greci- 
an <nrv{4  with  the  sportula  of  Rome. 

The  fg«»<  being  provided  at  less  expence  than  other  entertain- 
ments, wherein  one  person  sustained  the  whole  charge,  were  gene- 
rally most  frequented*  and  are  recommended  by  the  wise  men  of 
those  times,  as  most  apt  to  promote  friendship  and  good  neighbour* 
hood ;  whence  Hesiod  has  left  this  advice1 : 

They  were  also  for  the  most  part  managed  with  more  order  and 

decency,  $u}$tX*{  %r$u9  ms  r*  «*AA«  m  ig«wr«i,  #$  at  /}«w  ir#/#rfif  ?««?•*, 

because  the  guests,  who  only  eat  of  their  own  collation,  were 
*  Sub  finem.  lib.  fin.       f  Imp  citato.        t  Open  etDur.  lib,  U.V.S4Q, 
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usually  more  sparing  than  when  they  were  feasted  at  another  man's 
expence,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eustathkis  ■  ;  who  has  also  in  the 
same  place  mentioned  several  other  customs  at  the  Grecian  enter- 
tainments, which  do  not  much  differ  from  those  already  described 
from  other  authors.  And  so  different  was  the  behaviour  at  their 
public  feasts  from  that  at  private  entertainments,  that  Minerva  in 
Homer,  having  seen  the  intemperance  and  unseemly  actions  of  Pe- 
nelope's courtiers,  concludes  their  entertainment  was  not  !{«#•*,  pro- 
vided at  the  common  charge,  but  u\*v»y  or  ?«/»**;  and  furnished 
at  the  expences  of  a  single  person l : 

•  AZrgui  «r«&X*  «£•*»,  #f*f  wswrif  yt  (rtlikhu 

But  say,  you  joyful  troop  so  gaily  drest, 

Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast  ? 

Or,  from  their  deeds  I  rigbtlier  may  divine, 

Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wine  ; 

Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 

Fains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  fori. 

They  who  were  present  without  contributing  towards  the  entertain- 
ment were  termed  *rvpZ*\*t,  in  which  condition  were  poets  and 
singers,  and  others  who  made  diversion  for  the  company ;  whence 
that  saying  of  Antiphanes  in  Aihenaeus  * ; 

A*««*mb  y*£  kit  kttb)  §i$/ui* 
We  singers  always  feast  without  smoke. 

For  axttma  Swf,  to  feast  or  kill  without  smoke,  is  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  such  as  partake  of  entertainments  without  the  charge 
and  trouble  of  providing  them  :  whence  in  Leonides's  epigram  to 
Caesar,  there  was  this  expression  : 

KcXJUMtif  y*g  iutuntv  kit  96*. 
Calliope  always  kills  without  smoke* 

Whereby  it  is  meant,  that  the  muses  and  their  favourites,  are  always 
entertained  at  other  men's  expence :  hence  m*vpU\t  is  sometimes 
taken  for  an  useless  person,  who  is  maintained  by  other  men,  and 
contributes  nothing  towards  the  charge :  an  example  whereof  we 
find  in  Plutarch  k,  where  he  relates  the  celebrated  fable  of  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  members  are  said  to  accuse 
the  belly,  «c  pins  *gy£  ig  Aovf&lx*  awf *£•/*»*,  that  when  they  all  had 
some  use  or  employment,  she  alone  remained  idle,  and  contributed 
nothing  to  the  common  service. 

h  Commentario  in  Odyss. «.  p.  50.  edit        i  Odyss.  £  ▼.  826, 
Basil  j  Lib.  I  cap.  7. 

k  Coriokmo* 
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Lastly,  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  were  in  many  places 
public  entertainments,  at  which  a  whole  city,  or  a  tribe,  or  any 
other  body  or  fraternity  of  men  were  present ;  these  were  termed 
by  the  general  name  of  <rvcrm*t  v*fi*irttu9  fyc.  or  sometimes  from 
the  body  of  men  who  were  admitted,  3*p«far/«i,  iuxtu  impw*,  and 
Js^dTix*,  ty«rgix£,  <pvArn*<i,  &c.  according  to  those  of  the  same  bo- 
rough (3iip«0  fraternity  (ty«Tg/«)  or  tribe  (?vA«)  met  together.  And 
the  provision  was  sometimes  furnished  by  contribution,  some- 
times by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  richer  sort,  and  sometimes  out 
of  the  public  revenue.  The  design  of  these  entertainments,  which 
were  in  some  places  appointed  by  the  laws,  was  to  accustom  men 
to  parsimony  and  frugality,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood.  They  were  first  instituted  in  Italy,  by  king 
I  talus,  from  whom  that  country  received  its  name,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Aristotle  !.  The  next  to  these,  in  order  of  time,  were 
those  appointed  by  king  Minos  in  Crete,  after  whose  example 
Lycurgus  instituted  the  public  entertainments  at  iSparta,  though 
the  name  was  varied  ;  for,  as  Plutarch  reports,  in  his  Life  of  the 

Spartan  lawgiver,  r<t   rvrrfrt*  Kgifrff    fih    iiifu*,  tl  AxKtZcctptnct  it 

fuiirt*  *rg0*wy«giuif07f,  the  Cretans  term  their  Syssitia,  or  public  en* 
tertainments  *t\u*>  and  the  Lacedaemonians  <p^huc'  yet  this  dif- 
ference was  not  primitive,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  who  affirms, 

that  t«  yi  «g;g«f0?  ixaXvf  •/  AecKtifti  tt  (puitTM,  qXXti  aLii^u*,  x*$£m{  •« 

Kgiirff ,  anciently  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  use  the  name  of  Quitnx, 
but  that  of  m'j>}{m«,  which  was  the  Cretarf  word.  These  entertain- 
ments were  managed  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  persons  of  all 
ages  were  admitted,  the  younger  sort  being  obliged  by  the  law- 
giver to  repair  hither,  as  to  U*<nutXt7*  trrnQpcrvm*  schools  of  temr 
perance  and  sobriety,  where,  by  the  example  and  discourse  of  the 
elder  men,  which  was  generally  instructive,  they  were  trained  to 
good  manners  and  useful  knowledge.  The  Athenians  had  likewise 
their  Syssitia,  as  particularly  that  wherein  the  senate  of  five  hund- 
red, together  with  such  men,  who,  for  the  public  services,  or  emi- 
nent merit  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  were  thought  worthy 
of  this  honour,  were  entertained  at  the  public  expence ;  and  many 
others,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  places,  are  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  authors,  to  enumerate  which  would  require  a  larger  com* 
pass  than  our  present  design  will  admit. 

I  De  Repub.  lib.  rii.  cap.  10. 
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CHAR  XVIII. 

Of  the  Materials  whereof  the  Entertainments  consisted. 

j[n  the  primitive  times,  men  lived  upon  such  fruits  as  sprung  out 
of  the  earth  without  art  or  cultivation,  and  desired  no  sort  of  drink 
besides  that  which  the  fountains  and  rivers  afforded ;  thus  Lucre- 
tius has  described  the  food  then  usedm  : 

Qua  sol  alque  imhres  dederant,  quod  terra  crearet 
Sponte  sua,  satis  id  placcbat  pectora  donum. 

jElian,  describing  the  most  ancient  food  of  several  nations,  re* 
ports,  that  at  Argos  they  fed  chiefly  upon  pears,  at  Athens  upon 
figs,  in  Arcadia  upon  acorns11 ;  and  so  celebrated  were  the  Arcadians 
for  living  upon  that  sort  of  diet,  that  they  are  distinguished  in 
Lycophron0  by  the  name  of  £«A*y*?«V0<>  acornreaters.  Most 
other  nations  in  Greece  made  use  also  of  acorns.  Hence  it  was 
customary  at  Athens,  when  they  kept  their  marriage-festivals,  for  a 
boy  to  bring  in  a  bough  full  of  acorns,  and  a  plate  covered  with 
bread,  proclaiming,  *Epi/y«F  **xe>,  ijga»  Zpuw,  I  have  escaped  the 
worse,  and  found  the  better;  which  was  done  in  memory  of  their 
leaving  the  use  of  acorns  for  that  of  bread,  as  hath  been  elsewhere 
related.  At  Rome,  also,  the  corona  civica  was  composed  fronde 
quern&,  quoniam  ciBus  vict usque  antiquissimus  quernus  capi  soli t  us 
sit p,  of  oak  leaves,  because  that  tree  afforded  the  most  ancient 
food  :  for  the  same  reason,  some  of  the  trees  which  bear  acorns 
were  termed  in  Greek  <pdyu9  from  Quyut,  to  eat,  and  in  Latin  esculi, 
from  esca,  which  signifies  food  q  ;  and  as  Macrobius r  hath  observ- 
ed, Meminit  velfabulatur  antiquilas  glande  prius  et  baccis  alitos, 
sero  de  sulcis  sperdsse  alimoniam.  Ancient  authors  have  either  de- 
livered upon  their  knowledge,  or  feigned,  that  in  the  first  ages 
men  lived  upon  acorns  and  berries,  and  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  ploughing  the  earth  for  corn ;  neverthe- 
less, they  believed,  that  in  the  golden  age,  when  men  enjoyed  all 
sorts  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  the  earth  produced  corn  without 
cultivation :  thus  Hesiod  reports,  in  his  description  of  those  happy 
times  * : 


m  Lib.  v.  4  Isadora*  orig.  lib.  xviL  cap.  7. 

n  Var.  Hiit  lib,  iii.  cap.  39.  T  In  somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  ii.  cap. 

°  V.  482.  ubL  conf.  commentary.  10. 

P  A.Gellius,lib.v.  cap.6.  *  Oper.  lib.  Lv.  116. 
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The  fields,  as  yet  tmtill'd,  their  fruits  afford, 
And  fill  a  sumptuous,  and  unenvied  board. 

But  this  age  being  expired,  the  earth  (as  they  imagined)  became 
unfruitful,  aud  men  (ailing  into  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
lived,  in  Macrobius's  language,  non  multum  a  ferarum  asperitate 
dissimiles*,  not  unlike  to  brute  beasts,  till  Ceres  taught  them  the 
art  of  sowing,  aud  several  other  useful  inventions,  the  memory 
whereof  was  many  ages  after  celebrated  on  their  festival  days,  as 
hath  been  elsewhere  observed.  The  first  whom  Ceres  taught  to 
sow  and  to  till  the  ground  was  Triptolemus,  by  whom  that  know- 
ledge was  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  Athenians.  After- 
wards, she  imparted  the  same  art  to  Eumelus,  a  citizen  of  Patrae 
in  Achaia,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  as 
it  was  also  by  Areas  into  Arcadia  u.  Some  farther  report,  that 
the  invention  of  making  and  bakiug  bread  is  owing  to  Pan.  And 
we  must  not  omit,  that  barley  was  used  before  any  other  sort  of 

Corn,  ft'gtfraf  yfy  rp$nv  r*vrnt  it  «»!{**••<«  )g*«V4««  meg*}  ShZr  Xoyt  6%u* 

for  it  is  reported  that  this  was  the  first  food  which  the  gods  im- 
parted to  mankind,  as  Artemidorus  '  hath  observed ;  and  that  it 
was  antiquimmum  in  cibis,  die  most  ancient  sort  of  victual,  Athe* 
niensium  ritu,  Menandro  auctore  apparel,  et  gla'diatorum  cogno* 
mine,  qui  hordearii  vocantur,  appears  both  from  the  custom  of  the 
Atheuians  mentioned  by  Menander,  which  is  elsewhere  described, 
and  from  the  name  of  those  gladiators,  who  are  called  liordearii, 
from  the  Latin  name  of  barley,  as  Pliny  w  hath  related.     But  in 
more  civil  ages,  to  use  the  same  author's  words,  Panem  ex  hor- 
deo  antiquis  usitatum  vita  damnavit,  quadrupedum  tradidit  re- 
fectibus,  barley-bread  came  to  be  the  food  of  beasts  only ;  never- 
theless it  was  still  used  by  the  poorer  sort,  who  were  not  able  to 
furnish  their  tables  with   better  provision ;  and  in  the  Roman 
camp,  as  Vegetius x  hath  informed  us,  soldiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  any  offence,  hordeum  pro'frwnento  cogebantur  accipere, 
were  fed  with  barley  instead  of  bread-corn.    An  example  whereof 
we  find  in  the  second  Punic  war,  wherein  the  cohorts  which  lost 
their  standards  had  an  allowance  of  barley  assigned  by  Marcel- 
Jus  y.     And  Augustus  Caesar,  Cokortes,  si  qua  cessissent  loco,  de- 

t  Oper.  loco  citato.  w  Nat.  Hist  lib.  zviii.  cap.  7. 

u  Vid.    Pauaaaias   Atticis,  Achoicis,         *  De  re  militari,  lib.  L  cap.  15. 
Arcadicis.  **  Plutarch  us,   Marcello,    Li?ius,   lib. 

v  Lib  i.  cap.  71.  27. 
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cimatas  hordeo  pavit,  commonly  punished  the  cohorts  which 
gave  ground  to  the  enemy,  by  a  decimation,  and  allowing  them 
no  provision  but  barley,  as  Suetonius  reports  in  the  life  of  that  em- 
peror *. 

The  first  ages  of  men,  as  Plato  *  reports,  <r*f**»  **%I%wt;  m%  *% 
#V»f  if  Irttur,  *H  nut  rir  S-t*r  fi*p*f  a4f*.xn  fumvuw,  wholly  abstained 
from  flesh,  out  of  an  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat,  or  to 
pollute  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  the  blood  of  living  creatures. 
The  same  is  affirmed  by  Dicaearchus  in  Porphyry,  who  hath  left 
us  a  tract  concerning  abstinence  from  animals,  and  by  many 
others.  Swine  were  used  for  food  first  of  all  animals,  they  being 
wholly  unserviceable  to  all  other  purposes,  and  having,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  b,  anirhampro  sale  ne  putrescant,  their  souls  on- 
ly, instead  of  salt,  to  keep  them  from  putrifying.  As,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  several  ages  after  flesh  came  to  be  eaten,  it  was  thought 
unlawful  to  kill  oxen,  because  they  are  very  serviceable  to  man- 
kind, and  partners  of  their  labour  in  cultivating  the  ground,  as 
hath  been  elsewhere  observed c.  It  was  also  unusual  to.  kill  young 
animals ;  whence,  as  Athenseus  is  of  opinion,  Priamus  is  intro- 
duced by  Homer  reproving  his  sons  for  feasting  upon  young 
lambs  ;  the  reason  whereof  was,  either  that  it  savoured  of  cruelty 
to  deprive  those  of  life  which  had  scarce  tasted  the  joys  of  it,  or 
that  it  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  species ;  whence,  at  a  time 
when  sheep  were  scarce  at  Athens,  there  was  a  law  enacted  to  for* 
bid  «*«*«  «{»«;  yivio***,  the  eating  of  lambs  which  had  never  been 
shorn,  as  hath  been  observed  from  Philochronus.  Neither  did 
the  ancients  seek  for  dainties  or  rarities,  but  were  content  with 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  oxen,  when  it  was  become  lawful  to  kill 
them,  what  they  caught  in  hunting,  what  was  most  easy  to  be 
provided,  and  afforded  the  most  healthful  nourishment.  Hence 
all  the  Grecians  in  Homer  live  upon  a  simple  diet ;  young  and 
old,  kings  and  private  men,  are  contented  with  the  same  provision. 
Agamemnon  entertains  Ajax,  after  his  combat  with  Hector,  with 
the  chine  of  an  ox,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  Alcinous,  king  of 
Phaacia,  who  affected  a  more  splendid  and  delicate  way  of  liv- 
ing, feeds  upon  beef.  Menelaus  sets  before  Telemachus  a  chine 
of  beef  at  the  marriage-feast  of  his  son.  Aud  the  courtiers  of 
Penelope,  though  given  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure,  are  never  enter- 
tained with  either  fish  or  fowl,  or  any  delicacies.    This,  with 

*  Cap.  94.  c  Ardiawlogi*  hunt  lib.  il  cap.  de 

»  Lib.  ti.  de  legibus.  Sacrifices.  r 

b  Lib.  ii.  de  nature  deonuto. 
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several  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  been  observed  by 
Athen»u»d ;  who  has  likewise  remarked,  that  Homer's  heroeB  nei- 
ther boil  their  meat,  nor  dress  it  with  sauces,  but  only  roast  it.  This 
was  in  most  places  tfye  ancient  way  of  dressing  meat,  whence  Sei> 
vius c  also  reports,  that  heroicis  temporibits  non  vescebantur  came 
elixa,  in  the  heroical  ages  they  did  not  eat  boiled  flesh ;  and  ob- 
serves farther  out  of  Varro,  that  among  the  Romans  the  primitive 
diet  was  roast,  then  boiled,  and  last  of  all  broths  came  into  use. 
Nevertheless,  as  Athenseut  hath  elsewhere  taken  notice,  even  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  boiled  meat  was  sometimes  provided ;  which  appears 
both  from  that  entertainment  in  the  Odysses,  where  an  ox's  foot  is 
thrown  at  Ulysses ;  it  being  well  known,  that  (in  that  author's 
words)  *»&*  /tin**  ukk  **r£,  no  man  ever  roasts  an  ox's  foot ;  and 
also,  from  the  express  words  of  the  21st  Iliad  f  : 

'at  ft  Attn  C*  f*fc»  Uruyifum  tf*f>  «*«AAf » 

As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  cauldron  rise, 

To  melt  the  tat  of  some  rich  sacrifice.  pops* 

This  was  the  way  of  living  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  neither 
were  the  Lacedemonians  of  later  ages  less  temperate  than  their 
ancestors,  so  long  as  they  observed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  They 
had  their  constant  diet  at  the  z*«wi«,  public  entertainments, 
wherein  the  food  was  extremely  simple,  whereof  each  person  had 
a  certain  proportion  allotted.  The  chief  part  of  the  provision  was 
*ftix«f  £«?•«*>  the  black  broth,  peculiar  to  that  nation,  which  was 
so  unpleasant,  that  a  citizen  of  Sybahs  happening  once  to  be  en- 
tertained at  Sparta,  cried  out,  '  that  he  no  longer  wondered  why 
the  Lacedemonians  were  the  valiantest  soldiers  in  the  world, 
when  any  man  in  his  right  wits  would  rather  choose  to  die  a  thou- 
sand times  than  to  live  upon  such  vile  food*/  And  it  is  re- 
ported that  Agesilaus  distributed  certain  sweatmeats,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Thasians,  amongst  the  slaves,  saying, 
*  that  the  servants  of  virtue  ought  not  to  indulge  themselves  with 
such  delicacies,  it  being  unworthy  of  men  of  free  birth  to  share 
those  pleasures  whereby  slaves  are  allured/  For  which  reason  the 
cooks  of  Lacedaemon  were  tycwttl  xp*<  pint,  o  il  *wg«  rSrs  ijrir- 

Wstfrsf,  t$nX«vKr»  Zrogrw,  *<  r«  rSt  lwirw  x»$a^rttt9  only  dressers 

of  flesh,  and  they  who  understood  any  thing  farther  in  the  art  of 
cookery  were  cast  out  from  Sparta,  as  the  filth  of  men,  infected 
with  the  plague*.     Hence  Mitbecus,  a  very  eminent  cook,  de- 

d  lab.  Lp.  9.  £  Conf.  "Athenseus,  lib.  iv.  {cap.  &  p. 

«  In  JEneid  i.  138. 

f  Iliad.  f\  v.  3G9.  ,     fa  iEliaous,  lib.  ziv.  cap.  7. 
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signing  to  follow  his  profession  in  that  city,  was  immediately  com- 
manded by  the  magistrates  to  depart  *.  This  custom  was  not  unlike 
that  of  the  ancient  heroes,  who  kept  no  cooks,  but  sometimes  dress* 
ed  their  own  provision,  as  we  find  done  by  Achilles  in  Homer  > : 

Km)  rk  fih  tZ  ptrvAXi,  £  kfttf  iCtXum  irftffc 

Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides, 

The  parts  transfiies  and  with  skill  divides.  von. 

And  sometimes  the  xfyvxtf,  heralds,  those  servants  m^Zm  $i#m,of 
gods  and  men,  as  they  are  called  by  the  poet,  who  were  not  only 
employed  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  but  also  performed  many  of 
the  holy  rites  at  sacrifices,  served  as  cooks ;  whence  the  ancient 
cooks  are  by  some  authors  reported  to  have  been  5*t«w  Sp*-f*g«#, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  divining  by  sacrifices,  and  *pU»fv*  yelpm  *$ 
S-vTiSr,  had  the  management  of  marriage  feasts  and  sacrifices  *. 

But  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  later  ages,  the  art  of  cook- 
ery was  in  better  esteem,  though  even  Heraclides,  and  Glaucus 
the  Locrensian,  who  wrote  books  concerning  it,  affirm,  k%  tyUmt* 
T*r$  Tv£?07f  itevfyvf,  that  it  was  unworthy  jof  the  meanest  person 
who  was  free  born,  as  we  are  informed  by  Atheiueus  '.  The  Sici- 
lian cooks  were  prized  above  any  others,  as  the  same  author  m  has 
proved,  by  examples  out  of  Cratiuus  and  Antiphanes.  Mithaecus 
before  mentioued  was  of  that  nation ;  and  the  Sicilians  were  so 
remarkable  for  their  luxurious  way  of  living,  that  £«*•**«*  t{*V«£*, 
a  Sicilian  table,  was  a  proverbial  phrase,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Suidas,  to  tw  **tv  jrsAvnAafr  *£  r^y^nhmt,  for  ou6  furnished  very  pro- 
fusely and  luxuriously. 

Next  to  tbe  Lacedaemonian  tables,  those  of  Athens  are  said  to 
-have  been  furnished  most  frugally,  the  Athenian  soil  being  unfruit- 
ful, and  such  as  could  supply  no  more  provision  than  was  just  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence  Lynceus  the 
Samian  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  n  for  contemning  the  Athenian  enter- 
tainments : 

OiiHrtpt  flpSw  KUtm  t*(  Arruullt 
Admit*  An2i*  ya^  irn  Am**. 

And  the  same  author  goes  on  in  his  description  of  the  meanness  of 
the  provisions  at  Athens,  which  were  so  exceedingly  parsimonious, 
that  Dromeas,  an  Athenian  parasite,  being  asked  whether  the  sup- 
pers at  Athens  or  those  at  Chalcis  were  more  magnificent,  replied, 

J  Maximus  Tyr.  princlpio  dissert,  tii.  I  Lib.  xit.  cap.  2$. 

j  Iliad,  is.  v.  209.  m  Loco  citato, 

h  Atheoania/  lib,  xiv.  cap.  22.  «  Lib.  it.  cap.  3, 
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that  the  (**(••</»!•»)  first  course  at  Chalcis  was  preferable  to  the 
whole  entertainment  at  Athens.  Hence  to  live  Arff«ig«$,  like  an 
Athenian,  is  to  live  penuriously.  An  example  of  which  proverb 
we  find  cited  by  Athenrais  out  of  Alexis,  who  has  there  also  left 
us  a  large  description  of  an  Athenian  entertainment  °. 

From  the  Grecian  meat,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  their 
drink.  And  in  the  primitive  times,  as  bath  been  already  observed, 
water  was  the  general  drink,  which  they  were  supplied  with 
from  the  nearest  fountain.  Afterwards  hot  fountains  came  into 
request,  by  the  example  of  Hercules,  who  being  very  much  fa- 
tigued with  labour,  refreshed  himself  at  a  hot  fountain,  which  (as 
fables  tell  us)  was  discovered  to  him  by  Minerva  or  Vulcan;  and 
this  sort  of  water  was  thought  extremely  beneficial  on  the  like  oc- 
casions ;  whence  Plato  p  commends  his  Atlantic  island,  which  he 
describes  to  be  the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hot  as  well  as  cold  fountains ;  and  Homer,  by  whom 
we  are  furnished  with  examples  of  all  sorts  of  poetical  topics,  re- 
lates, that  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  river  Scamander  was  exqui- 
sitely cold,  and  the  other  hot  * ;  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  Julius 
Pollux r,  *-«;'  'Op<c»  *x  •£'»  t  ivCi?r  3i0tir  (,'}*{  Wi  *VU,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  infer  from  Homer,  that  hot  waters  were  drank  in  the  he- 
roic ages ;  but  they  seem  only  to  be  used  for  bathing,  unless  pre- 
scribed by  the  physicians,  as  was  usually  done  to  old  men,  and  others 
who  bad  weak  stomachs,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Hippo- 
crates, produced  by  the  same  author,  who,  by  several  other  instan 
ces,  yet  all  later  than  the  age  of  Homer,  has  here  proved,  that  this 
sort  of  drink  was  used  by  the  ancient  Grecians ;  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  at  least  in  later  ages,  hot  waters  were  in  request  amongst 
the  Grecians,  and  from  them  came  to  be  used  at  Rome;  whence 
the  Roman  authors  mention  the  use  of  them  as  a  Grecian  custom. 
Thus  Plautus9  speaking  of  the  Grecians: 

Ubi  quid  surripuere,  operio  capitulo  coldum  bitmU. 

And  Horace ' : 

Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur  t  gui$  aquam  tpmpcrtt  ign&u*  / 

Where  Acron  explains  temperet  by  tepefaciat,  nam  tepefactis 
aquis  solebatit  Gr&ci  vinum  temperate.  For  the  Greeks  (saith  he) 
used  to  temper  their  wine  with  warm  water  u. 

°  Lib.  iv.  cap,  5.  ♦  P  Critift.  •  Curculiooa.    . 

«  Iliad  x\  t.  147.  <  Lib.  iii.  CM.  19. 

r  Lib*  ix.  cap.  &  Corf  Athtnanii,        »Conf,  Atfaeoatua,  lib.it  cap.  2, 
lib.  iii  cap.  35. 
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But  there  id  more  frequent  mention  of  cold  water  than  of  hot, 
both  in  the  (Jrecian  and  Roman  authors ;  and  in  order  to  drink  it 
exquisitely  cold,  it  was  customary  to  temper  it  with  ice,  which 
they  had  several  methods  to  preserve  through  all  thd  heat  of  sum- 
mer :  there  is  one  mentioned  by  Plutarch  T,  who  relates  that  it  wa* 
usual  to  wrap  it  in  clothes  and  straw ;  to  which  custom  St.  Au- 
gustin  alludes  in  the  following  words :  Quis  dedit  palece  tarn  fri- 
gidam  vim,  ut  obrutas  nines  servet ;  veltamfervidam9  ut  poma  im- 
mature maturet  ?  Who  has  eudued  the  straw  with  such  a  degree 
of  cold  as  to  preserve  ice ;  or  with  so  much  heat  as  to  bring  un- 
ripe fruit  to  maturity  ?  Chares  the  Mitylenean,  as  he  is  cited  by 
Athen*usw,  reports,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Pe- 
tra  a  city  of  India,  he  filled  thirty  ditches  with  ice,  which,  being 
covered  with  oaken  boughs,  remained  a  long  time  entire*  And  m 
the  same  place  there  are  described  several  other  arts  of  making 
their  driuk  cool.  The  custom  of  preserving  ice  was  so  common 
amongst  the  Romans,  that  they  had  shops  wherein  it  was  publicly 
exposed  to  sale ;  whence  Seneca  thus  inveighs  against  the  Roman 
luxury  and  extravagance x  :  Unguentarios  Lacedamonii  expulere, 
et  propere  cedere  Jinibus  suis  jusserunt,  quia  oleum  disperderent : 
quid  Mi  si  vidissent  nivis  reponenda  qffianas?  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans banished  the  sellers  of  ointment,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
gone  with  the  utmost  speed  put  of  their  country.  What  would 
have  beeu  done  had  they  seen  shops  to  repositand  preserve  ice  i 

The  invention  of  wine  was  by  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  Osiris, 
by  the  Latins  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid  on  that  account.  It  is  reported  by  He* 
calaeus  the  Milesian,  that  the  use  of  wines  was  first  discovered  in 
iEtolia,  by  Orestheus  the  son  joS  Deucalion,  whose  grandson  Oe- 
neus,  the  father  of  iEtolus,  from  whom  that  part  of  Greece  receiv- 
ed its  name,  was  so  called  from  Wnsi,  which  is  the  old  name  of 
vines.  Others  derive  *&«$,  the  name  of  wine,  from  this  Oenetts, 
who  (as  they  report)  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  art  of  press- 
ing wine  from  grapes  :  thus  Nicander  : 

And  to  the  same  purpose  Melanippides  the  Milesian,  in  Athenae- 
jeus?; 

«  • 

*  SympflB.  lib.  vi.  *  Natur.  ir. 
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Others  will  have  the  vine  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  Olympia, 
near  the  river  Alpheus ;  of  which  opinion  was  Theoporapiis  of 
Chios.  And  Hellanicus  reports,  that  it  was  first  known  at  Plin- 
thion,  a  town  of  Egypt ;  hence  the  Egyptians  are  thought  to  de- 
rive their  immoderate  love  and  use  of  this-  liquor,  which  they 
thought  so  necessary  to  human  bodies,  that  they  invented  a  sort 
of  wine,  made  of  barley,  for  the  poorer  sort,  who  wanted  money  to 
purchase  that  which  was  pressed  from  grapes  \ 

In  Greece,  the  matrons  and  virgins  drank  wine,  as  appears  from 
the  examples* of  Nausicae  and  her  companions  in  Homer*.  And 
because  the  same  freedom  was  rarely  allowed  that  sex  in  other 
countries,  the  Grecian  women  were  ill  thought  of  on  that  account*. 
It  was  likewise  customary  to  give  it  to  children,  unless  the  manage- 
ment of  Achilles  was  different  from  that  of  other  infants ;  for  thus 
Homer  has  introduced  Phoenix  speaking  to  him  c : 

ngfr  y  In%4  /  IfUStn  \ym  yhmret  nmHtmt% 
O^t  r   Armtfu  »winywt  mm)  Jiwf  Inrx**. 

Ofce  k*tZx&%**  U  mnfy  mKtyiny. 

Nor  would'tt  thou  taste  thy  food  at  home,  till  first 

I  placed  thee  on  my  knees,  with  dot  own  hand 

Thy  viands  canr'd  and  led  thee,  and  the  wine 

Held  to  thy  lips ;  and  nany  a  time  in  fits 

Of  infant  frowardness,  the  purple  juice 

Rejecting,  thou  hast  deluged  all  my  vest 

And  filled  my  bosom.  cowna. 

The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water,  whence  drinking  cups 
were  called  «g«T«gic,  *-«{4  r#  «tg«r«r#««,  from  the  mixture  made  in 
them ;  which  derivation  is  mentioned  both  by  the  grammarians 
and  Atheiueus,  and  there  are  some  allusions  to  it  in  Homer ;  for 
the  custom  of  drinking  wine  tempered  with  water  obtained  in  die 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  most  primitive  ages;  hence  the 
following  verse  * : 

Oi  p)»  Ag'  «3m»  W  t^nrnfft  mm)  fl#£. 

Some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  it  to  Melampus  e,  others  to  Staphylus, 
the  son  of  Silenus.  Philochorus  is  said  to  report  r,  that  Ampbic- 
tyon,  king  of  Athens,  learned  to  mix  wine  with  water  from  Bac- 
chus himself,  on  which  account  be  dedicated  an  altar  to  that  god, 
under  die  name  of  0{#/« ,  because  from  that  time  men  began  to 
return  from  entertainments  sober,  and  iiUl,  upright.     The  same 

*  Conf.  Athenatus  sub  finest,  lib,  i.  d  Odyss.  m\ 

*  Odyss.  vi.  e  Athenatus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
b  Conf.  Athena-us,  lib.  x.  f  PUnius,  lib.  vii  cap.  56* 
c  Iliad,  ix.  t.  484, 
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king  enacted  a  law,  that  only  wine  tempered  with  water  should 
be  drunk  at  entertainments ;  which  being  afterwards  disused,  was 
revived  by  Solon*.  There  was  no  certain  proportion  observed  in 
this  mixture :  some  to  one  vessel  of  wine  poured  in  two  of  water  ; 
others  to  two  of,  wine  mixed  five  of  water ;  and  others  more,  or 
less,  as  they  pleased  h.     The  Lacedaemonians  iU  to  «-vg  i*<n  rh  •&*», 

ivi  xt  to  xipim¥  pkt*$  *<p*%*tfiy  9§  piT*  rcraeg*  trn  Xg#»T*i,  used  to  boil 

their  wine  upon  the  fire  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed,  and  then 
after  four  years  were  expired,  began  to  dritik  it,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dcmocritus ] ;  and  the  same  custom  is  also  mentioned  by 
Palladius. 

Nevertheless  most  of  the  Grecians,  and  particularly  the  Lace- 
daemonians, sometimes  did  «*{«rifi{«r  *tntr,  dritik  wine  with  little 
or  no  water,  which  they  termed  fWiivvf/mu  to  act  like  a  Sythian  ; 
for  the  Scythians  were  very  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
used  wine  without  water ;  whence  aUptTottMiF  is  commonly  termed 
<ru.v$iri  Tiutf  or  rxvfaiciih*  and  aucg«T#9ra0-i«,  is  called   rxvitxn  sraVj; : 
which  expressions  came  into  vogue  at  Sparta,  from  the  time  that 
Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  by  living  and  conversing  with  the  Scythi- 
ans, learned  to  drink  to  excess  and  madness  K     The  Thracians  also 
drank   their  wine  unmixed  with  water ;  and  both  they  and  the 
Scythians  were  generally  such  lovers  of  it,  that  yvnu*H  n  x)  x*Wi$ 

Ainu  holt*  r£f  ipeLTivf  (aexgaray)  Kctrxy^iOfAi fot,  KxXhf  xj  tS)xitt6v  iiciT&tvfi«, 

vrtmhvuf  ntoptxart,  the  women  and  all  the  men  thought  it  a  most 
happy  life  to  fill  themselves  with  unmixed  wine,  and  to  pour  it 
upon  their  garments  k.  Hence  also  by  0{*Wk«  «-faVan  $,  the  Thra- 
cians way  of  drinking,  was  meant  «x{«r»*W«,  drinking  wine  not 
mixed  with  water1. 

Some  used  to  perfume  their  wines,  and  wine  so  used  was  termed 
•*><>;  pvfyrims,  according  to  iElian  m,  and  sometimes  pv'rftw,  for 
that  word,  according  to  Hesychius's  explication,  signifies  *-«V»  ? 
,  *xt%u™  ftv£6?y  a  potion  mixed  with  odours.  Different  from  this 
were  the  Murrhina  of  the  Romans,  as  also  the  la-ftv^n^fH  &*, 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  mentioned  in  St.  Mark's  gospel,  where- 
with the  malefactors  were  commonly  intoxicated  before  they  suf- 
fered.    Several  other  ingredients  were  mixed  with  wine,  sometimes 

E  Atfaenieus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  mulentia  apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  z.  cap.  7. 
h  Atbenaeus,  lib.  x.  cap.  8.  k  Atbenanis,  lib.  x.  sub  finera,  cap.  9. 

i  Idem.  lib.  x.  cap.  7.  1  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 

J  Chamaeleon  Heracleota,  lib.  de  Te-        m  Var.  Hiat  lib.  xii.  cap.  31. 
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«*?!*«,  meal,  whence  •<%•*  airaAipm^****,  wine  thickened  with  meal, 
which  was  very  much  used  by  the  Persians'.  They  had  also  many 
sorts  of  made  wines,  as  «&«*  xpibf,  cerevisia,  wine  made  of  barley, 
and  •&•*  r^ri?,  palm-wine,  sometimes  termed  *£•?  i^izh,  for  »{* 
was  a  general  name  for  all  made  wiues. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  the  Customs  before  Entertainments* 

X  he  person  by  whom  the  entertainment  was  provided,  was  com* 

monly  named   i  cr«*T«gj   in**,   {if/^w,   rng    rvwrtctf  iytpv*,    cvfiifam 

*W*t  rv/**W«g;gftf,  by  the  tragedians,  *!»•}*/*&,  &c. 

The  persons  entertained  by  him  were  termed  iturvpirtf,  }*tr*\utp 

&v(x^irm,  rvf)nxm,  &C.  also  Very  often  xXnr$}f  rvyxAar**,  ht/kAjitm,  ill 

which  names  is  expressed  the  immediate  cause  of  their  meeting, 
which  was  *xw,  in  Latin  vocatio,  an  invitatiou  or  calling  by  the 
entertainer. 

The  persons  employed  to  invite  the  guests  were  by  the  Rotfnans 
termed  vocatores,  and  by  the  Greeks  »a*V^i$,  or  3u*-i»t»A*r«(ff .  The 
same  men  were  also,  though  not  so  frequently,  called  bxmrpl  and 
fAu«T{«,  from  iAiif,  which  is  the  name  of  the  table  on  which  the 
provision  was  plaeed  in  the  kitchen.  Thus  iAu»r{«#,  according  to 
Pamphilusin  Athenaeus*,  are  *i  £*•<  rii*  £***A*w  **x*rtvt  r{i*i£«r, 
they  who  invite  to  the  king's  table.  Sometimes  to  invite  was1 
termed  x*r*yt*<put,  to  write  down,  from  the  custom  of  inscribing 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  invited  upon  a  tablet.  The  hour 
was  signified  at  the  invitation ;  and  because  they  then  numbered 
the  hours  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
rxi*f  the  shade  of  the  sun,  and  regiT**,  the  letter  of  the  dial,  on 
these  occasions:  thus  in  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes': 

cOr*»  f  Wfw  r«i;g«#p  Xttrufit  x*fi*  M  Ifinwt 

Relations  often  went  without  invitation,  as  hath  been  observed 


P  Atheiuras,  lib.  x.  initio,  cap.  Sv  Scholiaste*,  item  Suidaa,  ▼.  Atudmt  #**», 

<1  Athenaeua,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  et  Hesychius,  v.  Immtw  fn^jmu 

r  ConcionatricibtiSy  p.  744.  Conf*  ibi 
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by  Athenaeus *,  and  Euatathitis,  from  that  verse  of  Homer  where 
be  describes  an  entertainment  at  Agamemnon's  tent1 : 

Valiant  Menelaus  came  to  him  mMfutrtf,  that  is,  Am  r*f  %M8nt*t9 
without  being  invited,  as  the  scholiast  explains  that  word.  Such 
as  without  invitation,  be)  r£t  xutXn*ir*>  i»  ta*w  myifun*,  were 
brought  to  the  entertainment  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  in- 
vited u,  were  termed  rxmi,  shades,  from  their  following  the  princi- 
pal guests,  as  shades  do  bodies.  The  same  persons  were  by  the 
Romans  called  umbra :  thus  in  Horace  T  ; 

quos  Macaw*  adthuterat  umbos. 

And  in  another  place  w  : 

locus  est  et  piuribut  umbri*. 

They  who  forced  themselves  into  other  men's  entertainments, 
were,  in  Greek,  called  pvTxt,  in  Latin  musca,  which  was  a  general 
name  of  reproach  for  such  as  insinuated  themselves  into  any  com- 
pany where  they  were  not  welcome :  thus  the  parasite  is  described 
by  Antiphanes  : 

In  Plautus  x,  an  entertainment  free  from  unwelcome  guests  is 
called  hospitium  sine  muscis,  an  entertainment  without  flies  ;  and  in 
another  place  of  the  same  author  y,  an  inquisitive  and  busy  man, 
who  pries  and  insinuates  himself  into  the  secrets  of  others  is  termed 
musca.  We  are  likewise  informed  by  Horus  Apollo  *,  that  in 
Egypt  a  fly  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  an  impudent  man,  because 
that  insect,  being  beaten  away,  still  returns  again  ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  by  Homer  made  an  emblem  of  courage  ■  : 

Km  9t  point  $Ap*t  It)  rAhfrn  bnmtf, 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er) 

Bepuh'd  in  tain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore, 

Sold  son  of  air  and  heat,  on  angry  wings 

tfatam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stings.  row. 

The  same  persons  whom  they  termed  musca  at  entertainments, 
were  called  Mvxiutt,  Myconians,  from  the  poverty  of  that  nation, 
which  put  them  upon  frequenting  other  men's  tables  oftener 
than  was  consistent  with  good  manners ;  whence  Pericles  was  re- 

!  S^1*."**" 2*  *  p«n«*  act  iiL  sc  3.  ▼.  76. 

I  JJf"4  ^•T'408-  *  Mercat.act.iii.  sc3.v.  26. 

5  ?!rt*cl,,,•  sn»P«.  libi  vil  quo*  *  Hkraglyphicis. 

w  IA  l  Efist.  t.  26. 
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fleeted  upon  by  Archilochus,  «*  afcxfrtr  htumUrrm  tfr  ri  rvftxiri* 
MvKorwf^Unf,  as  one  who  intruded  into  other  men's  entertain- 
ments, after  the  manner  of  the  Myconians*.  Bui  the  most  com- 
mon appellation  of  such  men  was  that  of  m^oWr*,  parasites; 
which  word,  as  Lucian  hath  observed,  in  its  primitive  sense,  sig- 
nified only  the  companions  of  princes  and  men  of  quality;  .such 
were  Patroclus  to  Achilles,  and  Memnon  to  idomeneua,  or  those 
who  had  their  diet  at  the  tables  of  the  gods,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  in  soother  place0 ;  but  afterwards  came  to  be  a  name 
of  reproach  for  those  who,  by  flattery  and  other  mean  arts,  need 
to  insinuate  themselves  to  the  tables  of  other  men ;  in  which  sense 
it  was  first  used  by  Epicharmus,  and  afterwards  by  Alexis  * ;  ne- 
vertheless it  was  common  for  friends  and  men  of  credit  to  visit 
one  another's  houses  at  the  times  of  entertainment,  without  ex- 
pecting a  formal  invitation,  as  appears  from  that  saying  cited  by 
Eustathius*: 

And  that  other  in  Plato  f : 


in  4f»  g  «)«*»»  far)  Wf«f  Zmw 

Which  is  sometimes  thus  cited  in  one  hexameter  verse : 

The  number  of  guests  was  unlimited  :  some  chose  to  invite  three 
or  four,  or  five  at  the  most:  thus  Archestratus  in  Athenaws  * : 

Ilffc  ft  fuf  wm*rtt  ^mnmniC^SSmn  rfmmify 
Er**«»  J*  M  *e"f>  9  rUemf*  *t  {Mwawm*, 
H  rSLi  trlprt  yt  /**  wXSnr  &n  yk^  £v  tin 

^navvelBfOPeVv  Mwn^fwsnvF  rnmj  f/wseVMs^rarFa 

And  Athenseus  in  another  place  *  reports,  that  among  the  ancients 

k  was  not  usual  for  more  than  five  to  snp  together,  but  that  in  bis 
time  the  numbers  were  plainly  infinite.  Eustathius  hath  observed 
out  of  Jamblichus,  that  in  the  nwWritf,  common  meals,  not  above 
ten  were  admitted ;  whioh,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ordinary  number 
of  guests  at  entertainments  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  hence  he 
thinks  it  is,  that  when  Agamemnon  in  Homer1  speaks  of  distribut- 
ing the  Grecian  army  at  an  entertainment,  he  mentions  only  hxdhf, 
tens: 

b  Conf.  Atheroma,  fib.  i.  cap.  7.  f  Symposio. 

c  Lib.  ii.  cap.  de  Sacerdotibus.  S  Lib.  i  sub  finem,  cap.  4. 

d  Conf.  Athenama,  lib.  ▼!•  cap.  7.  ■  Lib.  xt.  cap.  5. 

PoUui,  lib.  vi  cap.  7.  1  Iliad  f  ▼.  IS*.  Conf.  Bmtalbiu*, 

•  Coramenurio  in  Iliad  *'.  p.  144.  edit.  Baal. 
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Tl§XXmi  »t»  tinmUs  )fiw/«rt  tiugtfM. 

So  small  their  number,  that  if  wan  were  ceas'd. 

And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast, 

All  rank'd  by  tens,  whole  decades  when  they  dine, 

Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine*  rone 

But  this  must  only  be  understood  of  the  entertainments  of  private, 
men.  Princes  often  invited  greater  numbers:  Agamemnon  i» 
Homer  entertains  all  the  Grecian  princes  together ;  and  Alex- 
ander the  Macedonian  is  reported,  before  his  expedition  against 

Persia,  **aw  xmrmmtvtirmviw  ix*T$mLxXtv9  argtf  tv*£i«r,  to  have  far- 

ni&hed  a  tent  with  100  beds  for  an  entertainment*.  And  the  same 
vanity  by  degrees  crept  in  amongst  private  men,  insomuch  that 
in  Atheraeus's  time,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  4*W**"a|*f> 
infinite  numbers  were  invited.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
partly  to  prevent  tumult  and  sedition,  and  partly  to  restrain  the 
expensiveness  and  prodigality  of  their  citizens,  some  lawgivers 
thought  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  guests ;  in  particular, 
no  person  at  Athens  was  allowed  to  entertain  above  thirty  at  once. 
In  order  to  put  this  statute  in  execution,  certain  magistrates,  call* 
ed  rvftMaw/wj  were  obliged  to  go  to  entertainments,  and  to  expel 
thence  such  as  exceeded  that  number ;  andnhe  cooks  who  were 
commonly  employed  to  dress  the  victuals  at  entertainments  were 
obliged  to  give  in  their  names  every  time  they  were  hired  k. 

This  must  farther  be  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men 
and  women  were  never  invited  together,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Cicero  ' ;  wherein  the  Greeks  differed  from  the  Romans,  amongst 
whom  the  women  were  allowed  more  freedom :  '  for  which  of  the 
Romans/  to  use  the  words  of  Cornelius  Nepos, '  was  ever  asham- 
ed to  bring  his  wife  to  an  entertaiument  i  And  what  mistress  of 
a  family  can  be  shown,  who  does  not  inhabit  the  chief  and  most 
frequented  part  of  the  house  ?  whereas,  in  Greece,  she  never  ap- 
pears at  any  entertainments,  besides  those  to  which  none  but 
relations  are  invited,  atid  constantly  lives  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  which  is  called  yvMH**?*™*,  the  women's  apartmeut, 
into  \ihicb  no  man,  except  near  relations,  had  admission  ".* 

Before  they  went  to  an  entertainment,  they  washed  and  anoint- 
ed themselves,  «*-gi*fi?  y*{  ft  {fam  u%  to  rvpjroriof  o-itr  f}g»r<   xoAAf  t§ 

juvMgrf  ,  for  it  was  thought  very  indecent  to  go  thither  defiled  with 

I  Diodorus  Siculua,  p.  580.  m  Cornelius  Nepos  prafat.   in  vitas 

fc  Conf.  Athenaraa,  lib.  vi.  cap.  11*         Imperatoruau 
I   Orat.  iii,  in  Verretn. 
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sweat  and  dust,  as  Athenseus*  hath  observed  from  Aristotle. 
They  who  came  off  a  journey  were  washed  and  clothed  with 
apparel  suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  the  house  of  the  entertainer, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  the  feast :  thus  we  find  in  Homer, 
where  he  describes  the  reception  of  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  by 
Menelaus0 : 

Ef  f  tfBjUlht  $M9Ttf  lSlif*t  XifXtTf 

Tfrr  T  IWi  h  Ifumi  Xir«r,  £  XV**'  ^*'f> 

El  fm  &gfary  ljjiw#  rxf   At£&h*  Utwikmn. 

From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  ; 

Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 

Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attend  the  guests 

With  liquid  odours,  and  embroider*d  vests. 

Rerresh'd,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state, 

Where  circled  with  bis  peers  Atrides  sate.  rora» 

The  same  persons  also  washed  their  bands  before  they  sat  down 
to  meat,  as  appears  from  the  verses  which  follow  in  the  same  a«r 

thor  p : 

Xf£«Ca  t  A>f  IwtXH  **{•£*"  l*txtM  &<*** 

KmXy  Xt9**!*  **^f  *&»$**»  X«C*r»f  , 

N tyarfa*  vmf  a  %  brn»  ir«mr#t  rJMU'if •*- 


Thron'd  next  the  kins,  a  fair  attendant  brings 

The  purest  product  of  the  crystal  springs ; 

High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mold, 

The  buraish'd  laver  flames  with  solid  gold.  iopi. 

And,  to  mention  the  times  of  washing  altogether,  it  was  also  cus- 
tomary to  wash  between  every  course,  and  after  supper :  thus  Ho- 
mer introduces  his  heroes  euxfHPTXf,  o^a*?t*«,  ut*  eixMsr^xpirus  iruu 
«•*'*«»  hurwrus,  supping,  conversing,  then  washing,  and  after  that 
again  supping.  And  Aristophanes  q  speaks  of  bringing  {$*{  %**k 
Xi7f<  (ink  rt**i£ttf9  water  to  wash  the  hands  after  the  courses.  By 
them  who  spoke  accurately,  to  wash  the  hands  before  supper 
uas  termed  n^*<r$*i,  to  wash  after  supper,  *™fy*irt*i.  Hither 
are  to  be  referred  the  words,  ***(Ul*rU^  u*w*tHtyu4*t,  mn^irxi, 
and  the  like,  which'  signify  to  wipe  the  hands.  The  towel  was 
termed  Upxyuot,  xuV^tucri6fy  &c-  instead  whereof  the  ancient  Greeks 
used  etxtpxyixXtxt,  which  were  r«  U  rS  up*  px\xx«t  *£  r««T*9if,  the 
soft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  afterwards  they  cast,  r«f 

xvTtf  to  the  dogs,   %ihf  rtj  Axxiitttfi&fiM  xvi x^x  tjjf  x**pxyi*\i+t  x*\vrtry 

whence  **»f*xy}*ju*  is  by  the  Lacedaemonians  called  «w*V  and, 
as  the  same  author  there  adds,  this  custom  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
iu  the  following  verses  : 

11  Lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  P  Odyw.  7. 

•  Odyss.  r.  v.  4S.  n  Vc*pi* 
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'Ar  T  Urn  mmji  Ummrm  w6*n  Wiy#»  Umm     ■ 
X«/twr* •  mm  ym\  «  f  %qh  p*X*yfuvrm  £»/•«. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  washing  after  supper  tbey 
used  some  sort  of  rpnyp*  *V«{V£M*  x«f«,  stuff  to  scour  the  hands r  ; 
for  which  use  nitre  and  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Lastly,  after  washing,  the  hands  were  perfumed  with 
odours,  which  custom  is  expressed  in  the  following  verses  of  An- 
liphanis  or  Ephigenes  in  Athenaeus • : 

K*d  rirt  *i£tret<rfifms  *f**ity*  itmrk  «gfr«f 
7mt  £«£«*,  *****  **££>  **'  7**  &  *PU 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add  something  farther, 
by  way  of  digression,  concerning  the  custom  of  washing  and  anoint* 
ing,  which  in  Greece  and  other  hot  countries  was  so  frequent.  To 
wash  is,  in  the  words  of  Eustathius,  afknw  pir  pe*-?,  mm^vx**  H 
Ttnt  *trt$f,  a  means  both  to  cleanse  the  body  from  filth,  and  refresh 
it ;  therefore,  whenever  they  ceased  from  sorrow  and  mourning, 
it  was  usual  to  bathe  and  anoint  themselves :  whence  Earynome 
in  Homer  advises  Penelope  to  leave  off  lamenting * : 

washing  her  body,  and  anointing  her  face*  And,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Artemidorus  u,  the  ancient  Greeks  commonly  bathed 

$  4r«Afp«r  xartfrgnfulpfMi,  fj  ftfyatAv  «-«v0-«pfw  win,  after  the  finishing 

of  a  war,  or  any  other  great  fatigue.  Thus,  in  Homer,  Telema- 
chus  and  Pisistratus  are  bathed  and  anointed  at  Menelaus's  palace, 
after  a  long  journey ;  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  after  their  return 
from  discovering  the  manner  of  their  enemies'  encampment : 


•X§u*mpim  £  kXm^mfuut  AjV  Ikmif 


having  bathed  and  anointed,  sat  down  to  supper.  In  the  beroical 
ages,  men  and  women,  without  distinction,  bathed  themselves  in 
rivers ;  this  we  find  done  by  Nausicae,  the  daughter  of  Alcioous, 
king  of  Pha?aciaY,  and  Europa  in  Moschusw: 

cleanseth  her  body  in  the  mouth  of  Anaurus.  Helena  also  and 
her  fellows  wash  in  the  river  Eurotas,  according  to  Theocritus  * : 

Apfw  yAg  *****  rtmumXimttt  h  ^Jp*  *v*H 
TtrpMif  \tynmrm  «a««j,  SaAiy  HtXmm, 

r  Atheiueus.  lib.  z.  cap,  ult.  *  Lib.  I  cap.  66. 

*  Loco  citato.  T  Odyss.  vi. 

1  Odyw.  •.  ▼•  17a  w  IdyU.  p.  ▼.  31. 

*  IdyU.  i  v.  31. 
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Thrice  eighty  virgins  of  the  Spartan  race. 

Her  equals  we  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 

Our  limbs  diffusing  with  ambrosial  oil 

Were  wont  on  smooth  Eurota's  banks  to  toil. 

In  manly  sports.  fawkks. 

Though  the  expressions  in  these  verses  are  manifestly  accommo- 
dated to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  whereby  the  virgins  were 
obliged  to  bathe,  and  accustom  themselves  to  such  exercises  as  in 
tbat.age  were  only  practised  by  the  men;  whence  the  poet  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  done  *\fy«-/,  after  the  manner  of  men ;  which 
would  have  been  a  very  improper  expression  in  heroical  times, 
when  it  was  customary  for  both  sexes  to  use  this  diversion  alike. 
But  if  the  sea  was  within  a  convenient  distance,  they  commonly 
bathed  in  it,  rather  than  in  the  rivers,  the  salt  water  being  thought, 
to  use  the  words  of  Athenseus  T,  pdxtr*  rcTg  nipts  *r{ir<p^9ff  eondu* 
cive  to  strengthen  the  nerves,  by  drying  up  superfluous  humours  : 
thus,  to  forbear  the  mention'of  other  instances,  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  in  Homer,  after  very  great  fatigue, 


«<3g»  *9XX$t  kwvf%4tr$  SoAaVrp 


went  into  the  sea,  to  cleanse  themselves  from  sweat ;  and  they  who 
lived  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea  sometimes  removed  thither 
for  their  health's  sake.  An  example  whereof  we  find  in  Minutius 
Felix,  by  one  of  the  persons,  in  whose  dialogue  it  is  resolved, 
Ostiam  petere9  amanissimam  civitatem9  quod  esset  corpori  meo 
siccandis  humoribus  de  marinis  lavacris  blanda  et  expedita  curatio, 
to  go  to  the  most  pleasant  city,  Ostia,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  bathing  in  the  sea,  which  is  an  easy  and  expeditious  method 
of  drying  up  the  superfluous  humours  of  the  body.  Hot  baths 
were  also  very  ancient.  *H^ixx%m  x«t{A,  the  hot  baths  shewed  by 
Vulcan,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Minerva  to  Hercules,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  undergone  a  very  great  fatigue,  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets*  Pindar  *  speaks  of  S*yU  N^#>  ***&>  the  lu>t  baths  of  the 
nymphs*  Homer  commends  one  of  the  fountains  of  Scamander 
for  its  hot  water,  in  the  twenty-second  Iliad.  In  the  same  Iliad, 
Andromache  provides  a  hot  bath  for  Hector,  against  his  return 
from  the  battle.  Nestor,  in  the  eleventh  Iliad,  orders  Hecamede 
to  make  ready  dig***  A«rg*,  an  hot  both;  and,  to  mention  but  one 
instance  more,  the  Phseacians  are  said  in  Homer's  Odysses'  to 
place  their  chief  delight  in 

E7/Mmf  r  Igs/MiCit,  Xttrpi  n  $f0Mt,  g  ifori, 

y  Lib.  i,  cap,  19,  *  Olymp.  xii. 
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Changes  of  apparel f  hot  baths,  and  beds:  yet  hot  baths  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  then  so  much  used  as  iu  later  ages;  and  those  words 
of  Artemidoru8  %  that  *-«*«<  *J*a«  utm  ****£  rk  &*\oim*,  baths  seem 
to  iiave  been  thought  hurtful  by  the  aucients,  are  probably  meant 
of  hot  baths  only;  and  then  the  following  words,  which  have 
been  already  cited,  that  baths  were  anciently  never  used  but  after 
some  very  great  fatigue,  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense : 
however  that  be,  it  is  plain  from  that  author,  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  fi*x*nt*  ««  yium  had  no  balneos  like  those  of  later  times, 
but  b  r«7f  «V«p/rfc*  ixim*,  washed  in  certain  vessels  called  mr«fuwU*r 
which  word,    as  explained  by  Phavorinus*,   signifies  ****•*,  or 
>*X*nf,  a  large  bason  or  vessel  to  wash  in,  being  derived  **yk  *-• 
rn?  irtfl  futvitif,  from  taking  away  the  filth  of  the  body;  whence 
mrtlfuvhs  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  amongst  the  vessels  which  be- 
long to  balneos ;  and  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  vessel  in  their 
own  houses  wherein  they   washed,  called  lavatrina,  or  latrinap 
which  was  afterwards  termed  balneum ;  and  when  two  baths  came 
to  be  used,  one  hot,  and  other  cold,  in  the  plural  balnea*.     Pub- 
lic balneos  were  unknown  till  later  times  :  Athenaeus  tells  us,  that 

Ml  bis  age,  vprtyiiu*  rA  $*X*ni*  T*fixT*i,  r J»  *{;g4f  «&'  «Ja»  rnf  xi\t*s 

Utrmr  *vta,  they  were  but  lately  come  into  use,  and  that  formerly 
no  such  places  were  allowed  to  be  within  the  city6.  The  balnos 
commonly  contained  the  following  rooms : 

1 .  Amivritut,  wherein  «*i}w»rt  r«  Ipiri*,  they  put  off  their  clothes. 

2.  t*6K*vj9t9  or  vrv^mri^,  sudatorium,  a  room  most  commonly 
round,  and  provided  with  *-$(  ****w,  fire,  so  contrived  that  it 
should  not  smok,e,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desired  to  sweat ; 
it  was  also  termed  Laconicum,  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  way 
of  sweating  in  Laconia. 

3.  BftffTirigMn,  a  hot  hath. 

4.  A*T{*>,  a  cold  bath. 

5.  A*i*ra»g#a»,  the  room  wherein  they  were  anointed. 

After  bathing,  they  always  anointed,  either  ^W  T*<  rsp+r* 
xv;  «-4{Vf,  to  close  the  pores  of  the  body,  which  was  especially  ne- 
cessary after  the  use  of  hot  baths,  or  *fr  r)  ^  hp&pve  **  SimtH 
clvHrxXntvpi'*  yt'nafai  rA  rap***,  lest  the  skin  should  become  rough 
after  the  water  was  dried  off  it c.  If  we  may  believe  Pliny  f,  they 
had  no  better  ointment  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  66.  c  Varro  <fc  L.  L.  Nonius  Marceilua. 

•  V.  atrxptvjft.  Con£  id.  v.  (U\mtSi$t.  d  Lib.  i.  sub  finem  cap,  14. 

e  Conf.  Euslathius  in  Ilia*.  »'. 
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perfumed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  especially  roses ;  whence  ^iiu 
txmi$9,  oil  mixed  with  roses,  is  mentioned  in  Homer's  twenty-third 
iliad8,  where  Venus  anoints  Hector's  body  : 


iJhtn  %  XVW  ***** 

To  the  same  ointments  he  elsewhere  gives  the  epithets  of  «y*Cg»wj> 
i)*ff,  and  Tiivvfiiwh,  speaking  of  Juno  : 

Avftmr*  Mini  tmfipr  A&etytw*  H  xUt  %X*lf 

First,  she  laved  all  o'er 
Her  beauteous  body  with  ambroaal  lymph, 

fhen  polish 'd  it  with  richest  oil  divine 

Of  boundless  fragrance.  cowtib. 

But  Athenseus  is  of  opinion,  that  Homer  $Th  w  x&™  r"f  pv^y, 
t  A#<«  V  tin*  %*xu  ptr  iTitirv,  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  more 
precious  ointments,  but  calls  them  oil,  with  the  addition  of  an 
epithet,  to  distinguish  them  from  common  oil '.    The  same  obser- 
vation is  made  by  the  commeutators  upon  that  poet,  when  they 
explain  those  words  *Mt<  ex*##»,  perfumed  oil:  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  called  all  sorts  of  ointments  by  the  name  of 
oil ;  the  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  oil  was  the  first  oint- 
ment ;  however,  the  ancient  heroes  never  used  pv{»9  costly  oint- 
ments.    Athensus  himself  acknowledges,  that  Homer  never  in- 
troduces a*up*f*9w  rif  ii{**i,  any  of  bis  heroes  anointed  with  any 
ointment  besides  oil,  except  Paris,  a  soft  and  effeminate  person. 
In  more  delicate  ages,  when  very  much  of  the  primitive  plainness 
was  laid  aside,  it  was  still  by  many  thought  indecent  for  men  to 
anoint  themselves  with  precious  ointments.     Chryssippus  would 
have  the  name  of  pvpr  derived  <*x«  rZptrJk  v*x*#  /»*{»  *}  went  p*r*ht 
y&irto,  from  the  vain  and  unprofitable  labour  of  compounding  it. 
And  Socrates  was  of  opinion,  that  the  smell,  as  well  as  the  gar- 
ments of  men  and  women,  ought  to  be  different ;  that  for  women 
k  was  decent  enough  to  smell  of  perfumed  ointments,  but  that 
men  should  rather  smell  of  oil,  which  was  used  in  the  schools  of 
exercise.     Solon  prohibited  men  from  selling  ointments ;  and  the 
laws  of  Sparta  entirely  forbade  any  person  to  sell  them,  as  we  are 
informed  at  large  by  Athensus  >;  nevertheless  women,  and  some 
effeminate  men,  were  so  curious  in  their  choice  of  ointments,  that 
they  could  tell  very  critically,  *-«r»  <n  i««V«  r»y  ptxS*  «n>  iwirnhui, 

(186.  *  Iliad,  f.  170.  1  lib,  it.  cap.  11.  J  Lib.  x».  cap.  10, 

Vol.  II.  A  A 
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what  sort  suited  best  with  each  member  of  the  body ;  an  example 
whereof  we  find  in  the  following  verses  of  Antiphanes,  which  are 
cited  by  Athenaeus : 

Ex  ;g{0r«MAJliiffr  ft  x&WiUt  ptfaf 

GfMvtxtff  ft  rks  ydht  g  rk  rtrt\*i 
ItrvpCfitf  ft  t#»  trtftf  0£«x*«m(, 
ApM£mKi9f  ft  rkt  ip^St  £  *t*  **f*HH 
Efwukkiff  ft  ri  Ky&9p  §}  f •»  •fyfcf  »•• 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  feet,  being  most  exposed 
to  dust  and  filth,  were  oftener  washed  and  anointed  than  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  on  which  account  they  are  by  some  thought 
to  be  called  *<*•«{•;  wQu  in  Homer.  Women  were  generally-em- 
ployed  to  wash  and  anoint  the  feet,  both  in  the  heroical  and  later 
ages ;  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of  those  to  whom 
they  thought  a  more  than  common  respect  was  due;  thus  the 
woman  in  the  gospel  kisses  the  feet  of  our  blessed  Saviour  while 
she  anointed  them.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  towards 
Philolean  by  his  daughter,  as  himself  relates  in  Aristophanes  k : 


-g  r^Mv  (Ai&vyJimc  fu 


Let  us  from  this  digression  return  to  the  entertainment:  and 
the  first  ceremony  after  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  enter- 
tainment, was  the  salutation  performed  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  one  appointed  in  his  place;  to  do  this  was  termed  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  *mr*gtv4*if  though  this  word  »vg/»*  m-i  ri  «{urAi«w*i/ 
«•»«  in  its  strict  sense,  signifies  to  embrace  one  with  arms  around, 
being  derived  *****  *y*v  *r«r#*#  us  Uvrh  w  •'«$•*,  from  forcibly 
.  drawing  another  to  one's  self,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  old  scho- 
liast upon  Aristophanes ' ;  but  the  most  common  salutation  was  by 
the  conjunction  of  their  right  hands,  the  right  hand  being  account- 
ed a  pledge  of  fidelity  and  friendship ;  whence  Pythagoras  advised, 
P«  w*rri  tpG*\M»  rifv  3i{«}i>,  that  the  right  hand  should  not  be  given 
to  every  man,  meaning  that  all  persons  were  not  fit  to  be  made  oar 
friends.  This  ceremony  was  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  m  : 

o;  t  if  {4«y  ft»,  Ufj«  Ix6f  Jr«P*tfe 

Hence  3i{/«*4«<  is  sometime?  joined  with  £*w*lw4mf  and  is  al- 
most synonymous  to  it:  thus  in  Aristophanes*  : 

m 

*  V«pi*  p.  475.  m  Odym.  y\  ▼. «. 

I  In  Plutum.  p.  77.  n  piut0t 
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Sometimes  it  is  used  figuratively  for  any  sort  of  entertainment  or 
reception.  Thus  we  find  3s{i«frf«f  }**r),  h££rt*i  rc*^?i  )i£i2o4*t 
}*pi{,  itlwrfat  %znr*is  Xoyoif,  mi  t$y«'«>  &c« 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  in  salu- 
tations, as  the  person  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  There  was  a 
particular  sort  of  kiss,  which  is  called  by  Suidas  xvrgu,  by  Pollux, 

£vrg«,  the  pot,  iroTMP  r*  icmtiim  QixUn  rm  *r*i  A«pC«i>tycir«,  when  they 

took  the  person,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his  ears,  which  was  chiefly 
practised  by  or  towards  children.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Eu- 
nicus  ° : 

And  by  Tibullus  *  : 

-nahuqus  paretdi 


0$a$la  comprenm  auribu* 

As  also  by  Theocritus,  from  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times used  by  men  and  women  q  : 

Ov«  fay*  AXmivwrnt ,  %rt  fu  *{£?  fc  \Q4\mr1 
Tm  irm  M#iA«r  9  hrt  ti  rh  fi**w  Dam*. 

The  guests  being  admitted,  did  not  immediately  sit  down  at  the 
table,  which  was  accounted  ill  breeding,  but  spent  some  time  in 
viewing  and  commending  the  room  and  furniture :  this  the  son 
in  Aristophanes r  instructs  his  father  to  do  : 

Opfitf  Sfatrai,  *#*&t  •»>£#  5^t«m 

Which  observation,  with  others  of  the  same  nature,  is  taken  notice 
of  by  Athenseus  •. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Ceremonies  at  Entertainments. 

A  he  ancient  Grecians  sat  at  meat.    There  are  three  sorts  of  seats 
mentioned  by  Homer: 

1.  A/f  {*,  which  contained  two  persons,  as  the  name  seems  to 
import,  and  was  commonly  placed  for  those  of  the  meanest  qua* 
lity. 

2.  B^mc,  on  which  they  sat  upright,  having  under  their  feet  a 
footstool,  termed  e^v* . 

•  la  Amu,  spud  Juliiun  Pollucen.         *  Idyll  /.  ▼.  102. 

9LSb.iL  r  VespU.  »  Lib.  It.  op.  27. 
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3.  KAir^y  on  which  they  sat  leaning  a  little  backwards,  as  the 
word  signifies :  of  these  a  more  full  and  exact  account  may  be  seen 
in  Athemeus c. 

Neither  was  it  the  custom  in  Greece  only,  but  in  most  other 
countries,  to  sit  at  entertainments ;  it  was  practised  by  the  pri- 
mitive Romans,  as  we  are  informed  by  Isidorus  *  and  Serviua  T. 
And  Philo  hath  observed,  that  Joseph  ordered  his  brethren  **t* 

**T*.K\l<ru  xtvpifof,  to  sit  according  to  their  ages,  the  custom  of  lying 
at  entertainments  trot  having  then  obtained  w.     But  afterwards  Wu 

*Uuiy  when  men  began  to  be  soft  and  effeminate,  they  exchanged 
their  seats  for  beds,  in  order  to  drink  with  more  ease ;  yet  then 
•l  fym*  •<  xatipnu  «W«T4£«r,  the  heroes  who  drank  sitting  were  still 
thought  praise-worthy;  and  adroe  who  accustomed  themselves  to  a 
primitive  and  severe  way  of  living,  retained  the  ancient  posture. 
This  was  done  by  the  Cynic  philosophers,  as  we  find  in  Plautus  z  : 


-partus  in  subseUio 


Cynice  acciptemur,  quam  in  lectU. 

In  Macedonia,  no  man  was  allowed  to  sit  at  meals  till  he  had  killed 
a  boar  without  the  help  of  nets,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hegesander 
in  Athenaeus  *.  And  Alexander  the  Great  sometimes  kept  to  the 
ancient  way ;  and  once  rfrg«x«0-/t*$  ay^o**?  Irtur,  Ixu^mt  !*-/  3/<pg«F 
*£yv£*i  k)  Khirri^m,  «Affg<y0<{  Ki^ir %£<?*{  IftMiUk^,  entertaining  400 
commanders,  he  placed  Uiem  upon  silver  seats,  covered  with  purple 
cloth,  as  we  learn  from  Duris  in  the  same  author.  And  in  the 
most  luxurious  and  effeminate  ages,  children  were  sometimes  not 
permitted  to  lie  down,  but  had  seats  at  the  end  of  their  father's 
beds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  children  of  princes,  and  the  rest 
of  the  nobility  of  that  age,  to  sit  at  their  meals  in  the  sight  of  their 
relations  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  ?•  Whence  Suetonius,  describing 
the  behaviour  of  Augustus  towards  his  grand -children,  says,  that 
neque  canavit  una,  nisi  in  imo  lecto  adsiderent,  they  always  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  when  they  supped  with  him  *.  And  the  same 
author  reports,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  always  supped  with  his 
children,  and  some  of  the  noble  boys  and  maids,  who  according 
to  ancient  custom  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed*.    The  same  place 

1  Lib.  v.  cap.  4.  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

u  Lib.  n.  cap.  2.       v  In  JEncid.  viii.  z  Anna],  lib.  xiii. 

w  Libro  de  Joseph,  p.  555,  edit  Francf.  *  August!  cap.  64. 

x  Sticb.  act.  v.  *c.  4.  22.  b  Claudii  cap.  52. 
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was  commonly  assigned  to  men  of  meaner  condition,  when  they 
were  entertained  with  others  of  better  quality ;  whence  in  Plu- 
tarch c,  the  rest  of  the  guests  lie  down  ;  only  iEsop  is  placed  upon 
a  seat  next  to  Solon.  And  Dooatus  d  reports,  that  Terence  being 
ordered  to  repeat  some  part  of  his  comedies  to  Qectlius,  went  to 
him  at  the  time  of  supper,  and  being  in  mean  apparel,  was  placed 
upon  a  seat  near  the  bed ;  but,  after  be  had  recited  a  few  verses, 
was  invited  to  lie  down  to  supper. 

The  manner  of  lying  at  meat  was  thus  :  the  table  was  placed  in 
the  middle,  round  which  stood  the  beds  covered  with  cloth  or 
tapestry,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  master  of  the  house :  upon 
these  they  lay,  inclining  the  superior  part  of  their  bodies  upon 
their  left  arms,  the  lower  part  being  stretched  out  at  length,  or  a 
little  bent ;  their  heads  were  raised  up,  and  their  backs  sometimes 
supported  with  pillows.  If  several  persons  lay  upon  the  same 
bed,  then  the  first  lay  upon  the  uppermost  part,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  behind  the  second  person's  back  ;  the  second's  head 
lay  below  the  navel  or  bosom  of  the  former,  his  feet  being  placed 
behind  the  third's  back;  and  in  like  manner  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  rest ;  for  though  it  was  accounted  mean  and  sordid 
at  Rome  to  place  more  than  three  or  four  upon  one  bed,  yet,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cicero',  Graciquinistipaii  in  lectuHs,  s&peplures 
Juere,  die  Greeks  used  to  crowd  five,  andL  many  times  a  greater 
number,  into  the  same  bed.  Persons  beloved  commonly  lay  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  that  loved  them  ;  thus  the  beloved  disciple  in 
the  gospel  lies  in  the  bosom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover  r .  There  is  another  example  of  the  like  prac- 
tice in  Juvenal8 : 

Ceena  itdtt,  grernwjocnit  nova  nupta  ntariti. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment,  it  was  customary  to  lie  flat 
upon  their  bellies,  that  so  their  right  hand  might  with  more  ease 
reach  the  table ;  but  afterwards,  when  their  appetites  began  to 
decrease,  they  reclined  upon  tbeir  sides  ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to 
understand  the  words  of  Plutarch  h,  SWu  *  *tw  j*i>  w-i  cv**  *■$«- 
nitit,  alx&tevfT*  *fic  rfr  *g«'iri£«v*  frff »  ft  fUfMrpfuwCjur  isri  &*U< 
xXcltvs  w  x»t«'*Auc*f,  or  as  it  should  be  read,  «*r««*jr<i>,  that  at  the 
beginning  every  one  put  his  mouth  forward,  looking  towards  the 

c  Symposio  SapienUufc  *  Joan.  Erang.  xiii.  S8. 

d  Twentii  ViU.  SSajt.iiv.120i 

e  OraL  in  Pisonem.  h  Sympoa,  lib*  v.  quest,  f. 
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table ;  but  afterwards  changes  die  posture  of  his  inclination  from 
depth  to  breadth.  And  Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  tbe 
following  verses ' : 

• 

Nee  $atit  est  cara  pitces  avertere  menta, 
Jgnarum  quibut  est  jut  aptiu$y  et  quibtu  oitis, 
Languid**  in  cubitum  tern  ammva  repontt. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  buy  the  precious  fish, 
But  know  what  sauce  gives  flavour  to  the  dish ; 
If  stew'd  or  roasted  it  should  relish  best. 
And  to  his  elbow  caise  the  languid  guest 

It  was  customary,  from  the  heroical  ages  downwards,  for  the 
*  guests  to  be  ranked  according  to  their  quality.  It  is  evident  that 
in  Homer,  as  Eustathius }  hath  observed,  i>  rvf***<rUn  ««£«*  xethrr** 
•i  a'gfftffi,  the  chief  persons  had  the  uppermost  seats  at  entertain- 
ments. And  afterwards,  at  public  entertainments,  there  was  o»pt* 
xAjfrtff,  nomenclator,  a  person  appointed  to  call  every  guest  by 
name  to  his  proper  place.  But  to  determine  in  what  order  they 
sat,  and  which  were  accounted  the  chief  places,  is  more  difficult. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  heroes  sat  in  long  ranks,  and  that  the 
chief  persons  were  placed  at  the  head  of  each  rank,  on  both  sides 
of  the  table,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  «»(•<,  uppermost, 
in  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Eustathius ;  thus,  in  the  ninth 
Iliad*,  where  Achilles  entertains  Agamemnon's  ambassadors,  he 
places  himself  uppermost  in  one  rank,  and  Ulysses,  as  the  principal 
ambassador,  in  the  other : 

&rm{  «{i«  tZfitr  A%i\X.ib(y 

Trig*  rSJrigifc'  i 

Achilles  serr'd  the  guests: 
Beside  the  tent- wall,  opposite  he  sat 
To  tbe  divine  Ulysses.  cowria. 

Neptune,  though  coming  last  to  an  entertainment 'of  the  gods,  yet 

sat  in  the  middle,  that  place  being  reserved,  $&  a  right  belonging 
to  him.  Jupiter  was  at  the  head  of  one  rank;  next  to  him,  on 
the  same  side,  sat  Minerva,  his  daughter,  who,  on  a  certain  time, 
gave  place  to  Thetis,  probably  as  being  a  stranger  l : 

KY  &<•  sr*e  Aitwmrf  ««/i{<r«,  A(t  )'  A/W 

Juno  led  the  opposite  rank  ;  and  being  wife  and  sister  to  Jupiter, 
neither  gave  place  to  Thetis  nor  any  other  m.    The  most  honour- 

1  Lib.  iL  sat  4.  v.  87.  1  Iliad*  d,  ▼.  100. 

I  In  Iliad,  vi.  v.  498.  »Con£  Plutarchus  Sympos.  Kb.  L 

*  V.  217.  quant  S.  ^ 
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4ble  places  in  beds  at  entertainments  were  not  die  same  in  all  na- 
tions. In  Persia,  the  middle  place  was  the  chief,  and  always  as" 
signed  to  the  king,  or  the  chief  guest ;  in  Greece,  the  first  or  nearest 
to  the  table ;  and  amongst  the  Heracleotae,  and  the  Greeks  who 
lived  about  the  JEuxine  sea,  the  first  place  of  the  middle  bed  was 
the  most  honourable.  On  the  contrary,  at  Rome,  the  last,  or  up- 
permost place  of  the  middle,  was  preferred,  before  any  other  °. 
But  they  who  affected  a  more  free  and  easy  way  of  living,  were 
not  solicitous  about  places.  An  example  hereof  we  have  in  Tt- 
mon  °,  who  having  invited  men  of  all  qualities,  citizens,  strangers, 
friends,  and  relations,  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  desired  every 
man  to  lie  down  in  that  place  which  pleased  him  best ;  neverthe- 
less, men  of  proud  tempers,  even  on  such  occasions,  like  the  Jews, 
on  that  account  reproved  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  affected  to  have 
the  chief  places  ;  so  it  happened  at  Timon's  entertainment,  where 
many  of  the  guests  having  taken  their  places,  one  in  very  fine  ap- 
parel, and  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  viewed  all  the  company,  then  presently  retired ;  and 
being  followed  by  several  of  those  who  were  present,  and  desired 
to  return,  replied,  there  was  no  Jit  place  left  for  him.  Some  dis- 
posed their  guests  in  such  an  order  as  they  thought  most  apt  to 
promote  good  fellowship,  placing  men  of  the  same  years,  of  the 
same  profession,  or  temper,  next  one.  another ;  or  tempering  the 
variety  of  humours,  by  placing  men  of  angry  dispositions  nearest 
the  meek  and  gentle,  those  of  silent  tempera  nearest  the  talkative : 
but,  in  things  of  this  nature,  there  was  no  certain  rule  ;  every  man 
followed  his  own  fancy ;  and  it  is  propounded  as  a  problem  in 
Plutarch  p,  whether  was  best,  to  assign  every  man  his  place,  or 
leave  the  guests  to  take  the  places  which  happened  to  them  i  I 
shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  custom  at  Lacedtemon,  for  the  eldest  person  present  to  go 
before  the  rest  to  the  beds  at  the  common-hall,  unless  the  king  gave 
the  precedence  to  another,  by  calling  him  first.  Thus  Eustathius  q. 
Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  the  table.  Now  the  table 
was  accounted  «$o  %&(**>  i*  **  *  ^"*  t</k*t*i  <ptxti(  n  *g  {»*•$,  a  very 
sacred  things  by  means  of  which  honour  was  paid  to  the  god  of 
friendship  and  hospitality1.  This  god  was  Jupiter,  who,  from  the 
protection  of  guests  and  friends,  received  the  titles  of  £»*•$  and 

n  Cent  Plut  lib.  cit  quart.  3.  >  Libro  citato. 

•  Idem  ejusdem  libri,  quart.  2.  q  Eustatbiui  in  Iliad.  0.  p.  184 

r  Syneau%  ep.  lrii. 

A  a  4 
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Qixttt.  Hercules  also  had  some4  care  of  this  affair ;  whence  he  is  call- 
ed rg«*4£i «*  and  <*rr(«iri£<«t*  neither  were  the  rest  of  the  gods  thought 
to  be  wholly  unconcerned.     It  was  customary  to  place  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  upon  the  table ;  whence  Araobios s  derides  the 
Gentiles,  quod  sacrasfaciant  mensas  salinomm  appositu,  et  simula- 
cris  deorum,  for  consecrating  their  tables,  by  placing  on  them 
salts,  and  images  of  their  gods.    They  also,  as  will  farther  appear 
afterwards,  offered  libations  to  die  gods  upon  their  tables ;  whence 
Cleodemus  in  Plutarch  calls  it  fyxtm  &**  /**>?**  »§  {»/*>,  the  aUarof 
the  gods  of  friendship  and  hospitality.     And  according  to  the  say- 
ing  of  Thales,  '  as  the  destruction  of  the  earth  would  occasion 
disorder  and  confusion  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  so  the  table 
being  taken  away,  the  whole  hoose  would  presently  be  dissolved; 
the  holy  fire,  and  hearth,  and  entertainment,  which  are  the  chief 
endearments  of  life,  or  rather  life  itself,  would  all  be  destroyed :' 
thus  Plutarch  c.     Hence  we  may  learn  why  so  much  veneration 
was  paid  to  the.  tables,  that  to  dishonour  them,  by  any  dishonest 
or  indecent  behaviour,  was  thought  a  very  great  crime :  hence  that 
saying  of  Juvenal  u  : 

Ric  verbis  nullus  pudor,  out  reverentia  mensa. 

And  complaints  against  such  as  perfidiously  violated  the  regard 
due  to  the  hospitable  tables,  are  very  frequent  in  the  poets  ;  thns 
Cassandra  in  Lycophron*,  complains  of  Paris,  who  stole  away 
Helena,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  by  whom  he  had  been  courteously 
entertained : 

In  the  heroical  ages,  the  tables  were  made  of  wood,  polished  after 
the  best  manner  of  those  times,  and  the  feet  were  sometimes  paint- 
ed with  variety  of  colours  :  hence  the  following  epithets  of  tables 
in  Homer,  {w*,  ii%*t$,  xv*fiirt£*,  &c.  The  form  was  round,  if  we 
may  believe  Myrleanus  in  Athenaeus  w,  who  reports,  that  the  an- 
cient Greeks  made  their  tables,  and  several  other  things,  spherical, 
in  imitation  of  the  world,  which  they  believed  to  be  of  that  figure. 
But  Eustathius,  who  is  rather  to  be  followed,  observes,  from  seve- 
ral passages  in  Homer,  /*«**  *t/*A«r*{t<$  ittm  r£?  rg*ire£«tt,  *x\»  row 
tvpiws  %U  pfxtitrtr,  that  the  tables  were  not  then  round,  but  extended 
in  length;  which  figure  is  more  agreeable  to  what  hath  been  be- 

•  Lib.fi.  contra  gentes.  *  Ver.  13$. 

c  Convivio  septem  sapientum.  w  Lib.  xi.  cap.  12. 

u  Sat  ii.  ▼.  110. 
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fore  observed  concerning  the  manner  of  their  sitting  in  long  ranks. 
The  tables  in  those  days  were  not  covered  with  linen,  but  only  care- 
fully cleansed  with  wet  sponges.  Of  this  custom  there  are  seve- 
ral examples  in  Homer,  as  that  in  the  first  book  of  his  Odys- 
sey * : 

With  bibulous  sponges  those 
Made  clean  the  tables,  set  the  banquet  on, 
And  portion'd  out  to  each  his  plenteous  share.  cowpkr. 

The  same  thing  is  done  in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  same  poem  r, 
to  forbear  the  mention  of  other  instances.  And  later  authors  speak 
of  the  like  practice  :  thus  Arrian  a,  Zp*  r*t  rg«xi£«$,  wreyytrov,  take 
away  the  tables,  cleanse  them  with  sponges.   And  Martial, 

Hac  tibi  writ  datur  tergendit  spongia  mentis. 

In  later  ages,  the  tables  of  men  of  inferior  quality  were  commorily 
supported  by  three  feet,  and  made* of  plain  and  ordinary  wood  ; 
but  those  which  belonged  to  men  of  better  condition  were  compos- 
ed of  more  costly  materials.  The  most  curious  sorts  of  wood  were 
sought,  and  many  times  fetched  from  foreign  countries  for  this 
use.    They  were  also  adorned  with  plates  of  silver,  or  other  me- 
tals, and  supported  by  one  or  more  feet,  curiously  wrought,  and 
called,  after  the  name  of  some  of  the  ancient  heroes,  Atlantes,  Te- 
lamones,  &c.     The  most  common  support  of  these  tables  was  an 
ivory  foot,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  a  leopard,  or  some  other 
animal.     Some  have  thought  that  in  Homer  every  guest  had  a 
distiuct  table  by  himself;  whence  Athenaeus*  reports,  r«  fnfmyup 
if  xpvu  roTi  **A«4«f$  thin,  that  the  ancients  used  to  eat  by  them- 
selves; but  as  that  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instances  which 
are  produced  for  that  end,  so,  in  the  following  ages,  it  was  cer- 
tainly accounted  more  unsociable  and  inhuman  to  eat  in  that  man- 
ner, as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author b,  which  was  neverthe- 
less practised  by  some  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  in  particular, 
as  Tacitus  reports,  by  the  Germans. 

Tg«sri£«  in  Greek,  and  mensa  in  Latin,  are  ambiguous  words, 
and  signify  not  only  the  tables,  but  also  r*  mi*  t*  W  *vr*t  rttir 
l*w*,  the  meat  placed  upon  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Julius  Pol- 
lux °.  Hence,  by  «*g«  r«i,  ium^*t,  rtfr™  rt*m£*t,  and  in  Latin  by 
prima,  secunde,  tertia  mensa,  are  understood  the  first,  second,  and 

x  Ver.  112.  »  Lib.i.  cap.  8. 

r  Ver.  150.  b  Lib.  i.  cap.  8.  et  10. 

2  Lib.  Tii.  eap,  26.  c  Lib.  tl  cap.  12. 
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third  courses  of  meat;  which  ambiguity  of  signification'  is  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  custom  then  in  use, 
of  bringing  in  and  taking  away  the  tables  and  the  meat  upon  them 
together  ;  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  in  Athenaeus  * : 

'as  ft  tw»  «•{«*!?«?  M^nt  ti» 

There  were  therefore  three  distinct  parts  of  the  supper,  which  was 
their  chief  meal. 

1.  Ai/*f*  *t—ipuf}antecanium9  canae  praefatio,  sometimes  term- 
ed 9r£«5r«p«,  which,  as  the  names  import,  was  rather  a  preparation 
to,  than  any  part  of  the  supper,  and  consisted  of  herbs  of  the 
sharpest  taste ;  in  particular,  at  Athens,  of  coleworts,  eggs,  oys- 
ters, •ifofuXt,  a  mixture  of  honey,  and,  as  it  is  probable,  of  the  sharp- 
est wines,  and  other  things  which  were  thought  to  create  an  appe- 
tite. 

2.  Air*™,  cana,  the  supper,  which  was  sometimes  called  «i? *x* 
)«W,  in  Latin,  caput  canae ;  in  this  sense  the  following  passage 
of  Martial  is  by  some  understood  : 


-mutftu  tibi  quatuor  emptus 


Librarum,  canm  pompa,  capulqucfuit. 

This  course  Mas  always  more  plentifully  furnished  out  than  the  for 
fner :  whence  was  that  saying  of  Dromeas  the  parasite,  who  being 
asked  whether  the  suppers  at  Chalcis  or  those  at  Athens  were  more 
splendid  ?  replied, '  that  the  preface  of  the  supper  at  Chalcis  was 
to  be  preferred  before  the  whole  entertainment  at  Athens ;'  mean- 
ing? by  the  preface  of  the  supper,  the  several  sorts  of  shell-fish,  and 
other  provision,  which  was  consumed  before  the  supper,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Athenaeus  °. 

3.  Aung*  r{*m£*,  the  second  course,  which  consisted  of  sweet- 
meats of  all  kinds,  which  they  called  rz*ynp*T*,   r{XYHp*Ti<rp*p, 

purrim*,  Tf>*yctXiecf  Ix^i^Tia-fcct,  iTiiofxicpaTX,    hnQt^iptret,  vrlou***, 

t*iT*ty*ut,  &c.  Also  by  the  Dorians,  who  called  entertainments 
«r«A«,  and  a-vfttlxXuoty  they  were  termed  i*W«Au«f.  This  course  was 
furnished  with  the  utmost  splendour,  especially  in  ages  addicted 
to  luxury ;  whence  it  was  sometimes,  by  way  of  eminence,  called 
<rga'*s£«,  the  course,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  *,  who  has 
left  descriptions  of  several  of  these  courses.    But  in  this  sort  of 

*  Lib.  ix.  principle-  cap,  2.  '  ConC  Athenvus,  lib.  4.  cap,  8. 

e  JLibiv,  cap.  4.  a  Lib.  xji.  cap.  11. 
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provision,  the  Grecians  were  very  much  excelled  by  the  Persians, 

who  used  to  say,  "EAA«»*k  nriftintf  mnSttut  w*vt*hu,  iV*  rtyivn  «*• 

that  the  Grecians  leave  off  eating  while  they  are  hungry,  because 
nothing  of  any  value  is  ever  set  before  them  after  supper ;  and  yet 
if  any  thing  is  produced,  they  still  eat  on  h. 

Sometimes  the  three  forementioned  provisions  were  called  *-g«?r*, 
2svn{0,  TfiVn  Tg«'*f£«,  die  first,  second,  third  course,  the  *-£#©4**<* 
3i/ww  being  reckoned  a  part  of  the  supper,  and  making  the  first 
course ;  and  where  there  was  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  that  every 
one  of  the  guests  might  be  able  to  choose  what  pleased  him  best, 

Td  iifa  %*  rm  ir#«r*gf  xMTMxXiiifrt  *r«g*}/}dH«i  ygapparAu'f  rt  m^ti^pf  itm- 
yg«^jf j>  r&9  xxprxtvxrptvut,  ty  5  iib'acu  #,  t<  (Uxx*t  «nj*»  ty't^Uf  c  putyu^H' 

a  paper  was  delivered  to  the  master  of  Hue  feast,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  dishes  which  the  cook  had  provided,  and  this  was 
communicated  by  him  to  the  guests,  as  occasion  required.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  Grecian  suppers  always  Consist- 
ed of  such  a  variety  of  dishes  or  courses ;  whatever  might  be  the 
custom  at  the  tables  of  princes,  and  others  of  the  first  quality,  the 
rest  were  content  with  meaner  provision  for  their  ordinary  diet,  on- 
ly upon  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  or  upon  other  special  occasions, 
they  allowed  themselves  more  freedom * ;  and  the  heroical  ages 
had  rarely  mote  than  one  course. 

The  ancients  had  so  great  a  sense  of  the  divine  Providence,'  that 
they  thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  till  they  had  first  offered  a  part  of 
their  provision,  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits,  to  the  gods ;  which  custom 
was  so  religiously  observed  in  the  heroical  ages,  that  Achilles, 
though  disturbed  by  Agamemnon's  ambassadors  at  midnight,  would 
not  eat  till  an'oblatiou  was  offered  * : 


'Gu'ft  Hi  SZtm  k*mym 


The  first  fat  offerings,  to  th*  Immortal*  due, 

Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclus  threw.  pop*. 

And  Ulysses,  in  another  place  of  Homer,  reports,  that  in  Poly- 
phemus's  den,  himself  and  his  fellow-soldiers  were  not  unmindful 
of  this  duty : 


Tvg*F  mitv/ut  Qmytfup-f.         •    ■ 

Then  kindling  fire,  we  offer'd  to  the  Gods, 

And  of  bis  cheeses  eating,  patient  sat.  cown*. 

h  Herodotus,  lib.  I  cap.  133.  Athe-        1  Con£  Athensnis,  lib*  xir.  initio  cap. 
naws,  lib.  it.  cap.  10.  10. 

•  Iliad. ;.  ▼.  219.  f  Odyss.  lib.  is.  ▼.  831 
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In  the  entertainments  of  Plato  and  Xenopbon,  we  find  oblations 
made  ;  and,  to  forbear  the  mention  of  more  examples,  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  was  accounted  a  very  great  impiety,  which  none  but 
Epicurus,  and  others,  who  worshipped  no  gods  at  all,  would  be 
guilty  of;  these,  with  several  other  observations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, we  find  in  Athenaeus  K  The  first  of  these  oblations  was  al- 
ways made  to  Vesta,  the  chief  of  the  household  gods ;  afterwards 
they  worshipped  some  of  the  other  gods ;  and,  last  of  all,  offered 
a  libation  to  Vesta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Homer  k. 

The  reason  why  this  goddess  had  this  honour  paid  her,  was  either 
because  she,  being  protectress  of  the  house,  was,  in  Cicero's  lan- 
guage l,  rerum  cvstos  intimarwn, '  keeper  of  things  most  concealed 
from  public  view ;'  or,  according  to  Phurnutius,  because  she 
being  the  same  with  the  earth  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  was  the 
common  principle  out  of  which  all  bodies  are  produced,  and  into 
which  they  are  again  resolved;  or,  lastly,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Aristocritus  in  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  m,  this  privi- 
lege was  conferred  by  Jupiter,  for  the  service  done  by  Vesta  in  his 
war  against  the  giants:  hence  came  the  proverb  used  by  Plato  a 
and  others,  «<p*  'En'xs  «txurttu9  to  begin  with  Vesta ;  whereby  was 
intimated  that  our  domestic  concernments  ought  to  be  our  first 
and  chief  care. 

During  the  entertainment,  all  the  guests  were  apparelled  in 
white,  or  some  other  cheerful  colour ;  and,  to  use  Cicero's  words*, 
Quis  unquam  canavit  atratus?  *  What  person  ever  was  found  to 
sup  in  black  V  That  colour  was  left  to  times  of  mourning.  It 
was  also  customary  to  deck  themselves  with  flowers,  or  garlands 
composed  of  flowers,  which  were  provided  by  the  master  of  the 
feast,  and  brought  in  before  the  second  course,  or,  as  some  are  of 
opinion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment  p.  They  not  only 
adorned  their  heads,  necks,  and  breasts,  but  often  bestrewed  the 
beds  whereon  tfiey  lay,  and  all  parts  of  the  room ;  but  the  head 
was  chiefly  regarded,  as  appears  from  the  following  verses  of 
Ovid  q,  wherein  he  celebrates  this  custom  : 

J  Lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  D  Euthypbronc 

*  Hymno  in  Vestam  et  Mercurium.  °  In  Vatinium. 

1  Lib.  ii.  De  Nature  Deorum.  P  Conf.  Atbenceus,  lib.  XT.  cap.  10. 

.**  Veapts,  p.  490.  *  Fastorum  lib*  t. 
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J&briu*  tnaerif  pkifyra  comma  eapillis 

Saltai,  et  imprudent  uritur  arte  meri. 
Mbriu$  ad  durum  firmosa*  limen  arnica 

CatUat,  kabent  uncim  motiia  seria  csmm* 
Nulla  corcnata  peraguntur  teria  jronte, 

Nee  liquid*  juncto  flare  bibuntur  aqua. 
Donee  eras  mistus  itntfu,  Acheloe,  racemis, 

Gratia  tumenda:  non  erat  ulla  roue. 
Bacchus  amat  flores9  Baccho  placuisse  coronam 

Ex  Ariadneo  sidere  n&sse  pates* 

The  tipsy  guest,  his  head  with  garlands  crowned* 

Prolicks  in  giddy  dance  his  artless  round : 

Before  the  shut  door  of  his  cruel  fair 

His  locks  perfum*d,  and  scorning  idle  care* 

The  tipsy  lover  sings.     No  solemn  face 

Peeps  from  below  the  flow*ry  chaplet's  grace. 

None,  crown'd  with  roses,  drink  th'  insipid  spring ; 

No  joy  to  mortals  thin  potations  bring. 

While  you,  O  Achelous,  could  not  show 

On  your  rich  banks  the  purpling  clusters  grow, 

The  blushing  roses  unregarded  sprung, . 

And  on  their  drooping  stems  neglected  hung. 

Bacchus  lores  flowers ;  to  Bacchus  garlands  dear, 

Witness  the  starry  wreath  on  Ariadne's  hair. 


881 


as. 


Garlands  are  by  some  thought  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Pro* 
uietheus,  who  first  prescribed  the  use  of  them,  that  men  should, 
by  that  emblem  of  his  bonds,  commemorate  the  punishment  which 
he  had  suffered  for  his  kindness  to  them.  To  this  opinion  the 
following  verses  of  iEscbylus,  which  are  cited  byAthenaeusr,  seem 
to  allude : 

Iff  &  gtry yt  tiSmit,  a^gaunr  rtyff 

In  another  place  ■,  the  same  author  relates,  out  of  Draco  the  Cor- 
ey rean,  that  Janus  invented  garlands,  ships,  boats,  and  the  art  of 
coining  money ;  and  thence  it  was  customary  in  several  cities  of 
Greece,  and  also  of,  Italy  and  Sicily,  for  the  coin  to  bear  on  one 
side  the  image  of  two-faced  Janus,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  boat,  a 
ship,  or  a  garland.  Pliny  will  have  the  first  garlands  to ,  have 
been  used  by  Bacchus,  and  composed  of  ivy c.  And  ;n  later  ages 
they  commonly  made  use  of  ivy  and  amethystus,  as  preservatives 
against  drunkenness  ;  whence  the  latter  of  them  has  its  name  from 
the  private  particle  «  and  pUn  u.  Festus  affirms,  Antiquissimum 
genus  fuisse  coronarum  lanewn,  '  that  the  most  ancient  garlands 
were  made  of  wool  :*  with  one  of  this  sort  the  enchantress  in  Theo- 
critus adorns  T  her  cup 

2rty#i>  r*>  »iXi£«y  Qvvucif  tilt  o*rf. 


r  Lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

*  Ejusdem  libri  cap.  13. 


t  Lib.  zvi.  cap.  1.  ' 

u  Plutarch.  Synpot.  lib.  iii  qusest  1. 
*  Idyll  ii.  t.  2. 
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Whether  garlands  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  of  the  Troj 
war,  is  not  certain.  Athenaeus  hath  observed,  that  jthey  are  used 
by  none  of  Homer's  heroes,  yet  that,  the  poet  himself  has  se veto! 
allusions  to  them,  some  of  which  are  the  following : 

And, 

wJam  yig  rty «mt  nXtuu*  My*. 

Whence  he  concludes  that  garlands  were  unknown  in  the  heroical 
ages,  but  came  into  nse  before  Homer's  time  w. 

The  flowers  and  greens  whereof  garlands  were  composed,  were 
various.     In  the  primitive  times,  fljey  made  no  entertainments  but 
upon  the  festivals  of  the  gods  ;  and  then  the  garlands,  hymns,  and 
songs,  were  such  as  the  gods  were  thought  to  delight  in,  as  we 
learn  from  Athenaeus  *•     And  in  later  ages,  upon  the  public  festi- 
val of  any  god,  they  seem  to  have  used  the  particular  herb  or 
flower  which  was  sacred  to  him  x  but  at  other  times  all  sorts  were 
made  use  of,  as  the  season  would  allow,  or  they  were  thought  most 
conducive  to  pleasure,  refreshment7,  or  health.     Some  were  very 
curious  in  the  choice  of  their  garlands,  thinking  them  to  have  a 
very  great  influence  upon  men's  bodies  ;  whence  Mncstheus  and 
Callimachus,  two  Greek  physicians,  wrote  books  concerning  gar- 
lands, as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  *.     I  shall  add  nothing  farther 
upon  this  head,  only  that  the  rose  being  dedicated  by  Cupid  to 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to  engage  him  to  conceal  the  lewd 
actions  of  Venus,  was  an  emblem  of  silence  ;  whence,  to  present  it 
or  hold  it  up  to  any  person  in  discourse,  served  instead  of  an  ad- 
monition, that  it  was  time  for  him  to  hold  his  peace ;  and  in  en- 
tertaining rooms  it  was  customary  to  place  a  rose  above  the  table, 
to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept  private. 
This  practice  is  described  in  the  following  epigram ; 

\2bf  rota  /lot  Peneris,  cujus  quo  facta  laterent, 

Harpocratiy  Matru  dona,  dicavit  Amor, 
Inde  rotam  mentis  hotpet  sutpendit  amicu  § 

Conviva  ut  tub  ea  dicta  tacenda  tcjat.} 

From  the  garlands,  let  us  proceed  to  ointments  and  perfumes. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  as  Athenaeus  bath  observed  *,  anoiuted  their 
heads  with  some  common  aud  ordinary  sort  of  ointment,  thinking, 
by  that  means,  to  keep  themselves  cool  and  temperate,  and  to 

w  Atbenauu,  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  *  Lib  xxi.  cap.  2. 

*  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  4.  •  Lib.  xr.  cap.  13.  ex  Myronidff  libra 

T  Cob£  Atfaeneus,  lib,  w.  cap.  81.    dt  cwoois  et  ungueatxt 
lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 
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prevent  fevers,  and  other  mischievous  consequences  of  the  too 
plentiful  use  of  wine ;  but  afterwards,  as  it  is  usual  for  men  to 
improve  the  things  which  are  used  out  of  mere  necessity,  by  the 
addition  of  others  which  serve  for  pleasure  and  luxury,  they  came 
to  use  precious  ointments  and  perfumes*  These,  as  also  the  dis- 
tribution of  garlands,  and  second  courses  at  entertainments,  with 
all  the  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  were  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Ionians,  who,  by  conversing  with  the  Asiatics, 
were  taught  to  lay  aside  the  primitive  plainness  of  their  manners, 
sooner  than  any  of  the  Greeks ;  whence  Ionicus  risus  and  Ionicus 
motus  became  proverbial  expressions  for  profuse  laughter  and 
unseemly  motions6.  The  chief  parts  to  which  ointments  were  ap- 
plied, -was  the  head  ;  but  other  parts  of  the  body  had  sometimes 
their  share  both  of  ointments  and  garlands*  and  particularly 
irtp «»St«  t*  rihj  *J  V"(*";  •«  «vr«4*  i  *•{)/«,  the  breast  was  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  anointed,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  heart,  which 
they  thought  was  refreshed  by  these  applications,  as  well  as  the 
brain  c.  And  the  room  wherein  the  entertainment  was  made,  was 
sometimes  perfumed  by  burning  myrrh  or  frankincense,  or  with 
other  odours.  These  customs  are  briefly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing, verse  of  Archestratus  in  Athenaeusd : 

Am  ft  nf«Mj#j  tu^m  *«£•  bur)  *tou»£s 
H«*r*$«rw,  *Tf  if  ymimt  Tilt*  fkCat  Mm* 
Km)  r«»«W#»  j*4f"f  iymiug  %*fm*  $i£««riMa 
Km)  «/»ijg»«f9  A.JC«M»  «  *v»U  ftrnXmum*  W\  riff** 
BaXA.1  fram/tigi*,  Iv^ns  tvJlim  mmgciu 

The  officers  and  attendants  at  entertainments  were  these  which 
follow : 

In  the  first  place,  rv/<*W*{£tf,  sometimes  called  <rvpTc*o-iv  fx^tAq- 
r w,  rt*m%4*ift6<,  *■{**■•£•*•«•$,  i  W  rife  T{*iri£n{,  m^^r^Ux^^,  and  ako 
IxUvpt,  Sec.  was  chief  manager  of  the  entertainment.  This  office 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  person  at  whose  charge  the 
entertainment  was  provided,  sometimes  by  another  named  by 
him ;  sometimes,  especially  in  entertainments  provided  at  the 
common  expence,  he  was  elected  by  lots,  or  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  guests. 

Next,  and  sometimes  the  same  with  the  former,  was  the  B*«Aivf , 
otherwise  termed  rtxrnyof,  t«£/*{x»;,  &c.  and  in  Latin,  rex$  modim- 
perator,  8tc.  the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  determine  the  laws 
of  good  fellowship,  and  tp  observe  whether  every  man  drank  his 

b  Valerius   Muanus,   lib.   ii  initio       c  Conf.  Atbenarat,  tik  xt.  cap.  S. 
oap.  6.  *  Lib  ill.  cap.  22. 
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proportion,  whence  he  was  also  called  tyfctAp**,  ocuhts,  the  eye  : 
he  was  commonly  appointed  by  lots ;  to  which  custom  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Horace : 


Died  bibendi*  t 

And  again  f: 


»£MHI  ^felMkf  OTuUrUTH 


£t  dovtut  gxiht  Piutoma ;  g»  tmul  mtatis, 
/fee  regna  vmi  tvrtiere  talis, 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidam  mirabere. 

When  sunk  to  Pluto's  shadowy  coasts, 

Oppress'd  with  darkness,  and  the  fabled  ghosts. 
No  more  the  dice  shall  there  assign 

To  thee,  the  jovial  monarchy  of  wine ; 
No  more  shall  you  the  fair  admire, 

The  virgin's  envy,  and  the  youth's  desire. 


veawci*. 


The  guests  were  obliged  to  be  in  all  things  conformable  to  the 
commands  of  the  BawXivs*  whence  Cicero  upbraids  a  certain  per- 
son, that  qui  minquam  popnli  Romani  legibtts  parttisset,  iis  legibus 
quiz  in  poculis  ponebantur,  obtemperabat ;  he  who  never  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  Soman  people,  should  yield  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  drinking  8.  And  Arrian  h  reports,  that  the  king  be- 
ing created  by  lots,  commands  in  this  manner  :  do  yon  drink,  do 
you  fill  the  glass,  do  you  go,  do  you  come.  The  chief  magistrates 
were  not  exempted  from  yielding  obedience,  if  the  lots  gave  an- 
other the  pre-eminence ;  whence  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemou, 
being  present  at  an  entertainment,  was  not  declared  rex  till  the 
lots  had  favoured  htm,  as  we  are  informed. by  Plutarch l,  who  re- 
ports in  the  same  place  *,  that  being  asked  by  the  cup-bearer  how 
much  wine  each  guest  should  drink,  he  made  this  reply:  '  if 
there  is  plenty  of  wine,  let  every  man  have  what  he  calls  for ;  if 
not,  let  every  man  have  an  equal  share.9 

AauTgo*  ctiribitor,  was  so  termed  **l  rS  }«<Wfeu,  from  dividing  and 
.,  distributing  to  every  guest  his   portion ;  whence   entertainments 
were  also  called  3«<ri(.     In  the  primitive  times,  the  master  of  the 
feast  carved  for  all  his  guests ;  thus  in  Homer  \  when  Agamem- 
non's ambassadors  were  entertained  at  Achilles's  table : 

krk^  M{im  mfut  AgiAAi^r* 

Which  verse  is  repeated  in  the  last  Iliad*.  More  examples 
would  be  needless,  it  being  the  practice  of  those  ages  for  men  of 
the  highest  quality  to  descend  to  very  mean  employments.    And 


c  Lib.  H.  od.  7.  ▼.  25. 
f  L$.  1.  od.  4. 
s  Oiafc  in  Venem. 

J  Iliad.  I  r.  3X7. 


n  In  Eptatetuwj. 
t  Apoptbegmat 

•  Cenf.  Hut  Svsipos.  lib.  U,  cap.  10. 
k  Ver.  626. 
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io  later  times,  die  same  office  was  executed  by  some  of  the  chief 
men  at  Sparta,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Lysander,  who 
was  deputed  to  it  by  Agesilaus  *.  This  custom  of  distributing  to 
every  guest  his  portion,  was  by  some  derived  from  the  ages 
wherein  the  Greeks  left  off  their  ancient  way  of  living  upon  acorns, 
and  learned  the  use  of  corn,  which  being  at  first  very  scarce,  gave 
occasion  to  continual  quarrels :  whence  »rmc0»xJm,  which  originally 
signified  r«<  •***  U  r*iV  £»***«,  the  disorders  committed  at  feasts, 
came  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  injurious  and  wicked 
behaviour.  To  prevent  these  disorders,  it  was  agreed  that  a  per- 
son should  be  named  to  distribute  to  every  man  his  portion ; 
whence,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  the  phrase,  >«ft  ifru,  equal  enter- 
tainment, so  frequently  occurs  in  Homer  m.  Such  to  whom  a  par- 
ticular respect  was  due,  were  helped  to  the  best  parts,  and  very 
often  to  a  larger  share  than  the  rest  of  the  guests :  thus  Eumeus  in 
Homer's  Odyssey,  gives  the  wm,  chiiie,  which  they  esteemed  the 
chief  part,  to  Ulysses ;  the  same  is  given  by  Agamemnon  to  Ajax, 
as  a  reward  for  his  Service  in  the  war.  Sarpedon,  one  of  the  Ly* 
sian  kings,  in  the  poet,  is  honoured, 

•aJfjr  rt,  sfW&  «*,  ft  *Xdm  %mt4uhh 

with  the  first  seat,  the  best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups.  In  an* 
other  place,  Diomedes,  «{i«ri  *$  *-*•/«*  IW«Wj  3t{i&r«#,  is  entertained 
with  the  best  share  of  the  meat,  and  full  cups.  It  appears  from 
Herodotus,  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  *Wa*V<«  v*rr*y  a  double 
portion  of  every  dish.  And  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  mess  of 
Benjamin,  the  beloved  brother  of  Joseph,  was  twice  as  large  as 
any  of  the  other  messes  °.    They  who  received  this  honour,  d#p,T* 

two  rSh  mvtmt  fur^ctf  •£  XwXtrr;  **  0)vr*tVf  mtu  iMrprap**,  5  aurf 

•mphrr;  r»  AnpMx*  p,  had  the  privilege  of  gratifying  whomsoever 
they  pleased  with  a  part  of  their  portion,  as  was  done  by  Ulysses, 
who  carved  a  part  of  the  chine,  which  was  set  before  hittj,  to  De-  % 
modicus.  Afterwards,  when  Greece  learned  the  arts  of  luxury, 
the  primitive  way  of  dividing  to  every  man  his  portion  was  laid 
aside,  »?  *»4*r*W«f  *£  4n>f»fig#?,  as  covetous  and  illiberal,  and  the 
guests  were  allowed  to  carve  for  themselves  in  the  manner  which 
pleased  them  best ;  nevertheless  the  ancient  custom  was  retained 
a  long  time  at  the  entertainments  after  sacrifices,  and  by  some  who 

I   Altaians,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  °  Conf.  Athanaraa,  lib.    i.   cap.    11. 

M  Iliad.  «.  Euitathiua  comment,  in  Hemeium  p. 

•  Iliad,  p'.  w.  311.  5S7.  edit  BaaU, 

•  AthanaXu,  loco  ait 

Vol.  II.  B  b 
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preferred  the  primitive  temperance  and  frugality  before  die  modem 
profuse  way  of  living ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  whilst  every  mm* 
had  his  portion  allotted,  the  entertainments  were  managed  with 
great  decency,  and  fewer  disorders  were  committed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Plutarch,  where  he  discourses  on  this  question,  *  whe- 
ther the  ancient  Greeks,  who  allotted  every  man  his  portion,  or 
the  modern,  who  set  their  provision  in  common  before  sit  the 
guests,  were  more  to  be  commended  *i 

From  the  distribution  of  meat,  let  us  proceed  to  the  persons 
employed  to  distribute  drink:  these  were  commonly  termed *fo#J«j, 
and  about  the  Hellespont  **•*>%**"< f •  In  the  heroical  entertain- 
ments, die  *4{v*k,  heralds,  commonly  performed  this  office :  thus 
in  Homer*: 

lu  Athenaeus  *,  Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  is  said  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Alcssus  and  Sappho,  filling  the  goblets  at  the  celestial 
entertainments ;  and,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  it  is  very  well 
known,  and  hath  been  elsewhere  observed,  taut  the  ssfvn*  were  de- 
puted *-«'*»£  wmpruultf  ijr<TiAttV  fl-fiiw,  to  all  sorte  of  ministrations. 
It  was  customary  for  boys  or  young  men  to  fill  the  cups  ;  thus  we 
find  in  Homer": 

And  to  use  the  words  of  Eustatbius  T,  Q*vh  u  *-*A##«i  mgsiMw  u»** 
fgyw  to  *h*%?uv,  '  ancient  authors  affirm,  that  the  wine  used  to  be 
filled  out  by  virgins ;'  which  is  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those 
times,  wherein  the  guests  were  attended  by  virgins,  without  any 
suspicion  of  lust  or  immodesty ;  whence  the  daughter  of  Cocaltis, 
king  of  Sicily,  is  said  to  have  washed  Minos,  king  of  Crete ;  and 
the  same  is  done  by  other  virgius  and  women  in  several  parts  of 
Homer,  as  hath  been  observed  by  Athenaeus  " ;  and  so  common 
it  was  in  the  primitive  times  for  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be 
'  employed  in  the  fore-mentioned,  and  all  other  ministrations,  that, 
as  Hesyciiius  x  and  Eustathius  '  inform  us,  }*a«,  servants,  came  to 
be  termed  by  the  names  of  9-«7}f**g  *■**$/***<,  boys  and  girls,  iU  t» 
to  m#}j*Sc  «***/«$  un^iTt***,  because  persons  of  that  age  were  com- 
monly employed  to  serve ;  neither  was  this  done  only  by  children 
of  mean  fortune  or  birth,  but  f  »•£•**  *-*{«  rug  «{£«/«<;  u  iyyiw«fa# 

*  Syrapos.  lib.  ii.  quawt  ult  T  Iliad,  y .  p.  533. 

r  AtheiMMu,  lib.  z.  cap.  7.  w  Lib.  L  cap.  S. 

»  OdjM.  «.  v.  142.  *  V.  rofc*. 

t  Athensus,  lib.  x.  cap.  7.  V  Loco  citato. 
"  Odjp.  d.  ▼.  149. 
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**?St5,  vfjnl  MtnxJv  lfc}  but,  in  the  primitive  times,  those  of  the 
highest  quality  filled  out  wine,  as  we  find  done  by  Menelaus's  son, 
in  tbe  following  verse  of  Homer : 

The  same  custom  was,  in  later  and  more  refined  ages,  still  'retain- 
ed at  the  entertainments  in  the  temples,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
ways  of  behaviour  were  kept  up  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
Jaid  aside  in  other  places ;  especially,  at  the  public  sacrifices  of 
the  iEolians,  it  was  observed)  that  W  %vytnr*r*%  -rmimt,  the  boys  of 
the  chief  est  quality  should  perform  this  office;  which  was  also  the 
practice  at  Rome,  where  they  used  jwrarseV  AUxut  *tis*s7r*«*,  «*  j£ 
**mt  rws  *if*{  rk  ^;,  in  all  things  to  imitate  the  jEolians,  even  to 
the  very  tone  of  their  voice,  a*  we  learn  from  Atheraeus  * ;  whence, 
it  may  be,  that  author  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  custom  of 
employing  young  persons  of  liberal  birth  and  education  to  fill  the 
wine,  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods>  at  which-  &ta* 
khif  iff  )t*x*ri<r*t9  no  slave  wa* permitted  to  minister* :  but  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  ascribed  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of.  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  other  nations ;  whence  it  came  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  kings,  and  others  of  the  first  quality,  ware  employed 
in  keeping  flocks,  and  almost  all  other  service*,  aa  hath  been  else* 
where  observed.    Another  reason  why  young,  persons  served  at 
entertainments  rather  than  those  in  years,  waa>  because  by  their 
beauty  and  sprightliness  they  were  thought  more  apt  to  exhila- 
rate the  guests,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  entertained  ae  well  as  their 
other  senses  :  on  this  account  the  most  comely  pewens  were  de- 
puted to  this  ministration,  even  in  the  primitive  times.    Amongst 
the  gods : 

'HC» 


fair  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  daughter  of  Juno,  filed 
about  nectar  •.  And  Ganymedes,  die  most  beautiful  of  mortal 
race,  was  translated  by  the  gods  into  heaven,  to  serve  at  Jupiter's 
table : 


•itrifiH  Tmrntftmhttt 


*0#  **  fUkXitf  yinw  Sturm*  miifmrnr 
Tfr  jmu  &tnptyar»  $m2  AJ"  •/wjgftMj*, 
K&XXut  &tt*m  sUf  ?»'  iimmvun  jiinsja  d. 

The  matchless  Cautuiei,  drtinelj  fair, 
Whom  heaven  enamour'd,  snatch'd  to  upper  sir 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ctherial  guest* 
Tbe  grace  sod  glory  of  th*  ambrosial  feast.) 

*  Autauras,lib.x.capy7.  c  Iliad.  *.' ▼.  2. 

a  Loco  citato.  4  Iliad,  i.  v.  SS2. 

b  lib.  t.  cap.  4. 
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Wbeoce  we  may  learn,  that,  in  the  moat  remote  times,  which. 
were  thought  the  age  of  the  gods,  as  those  which  followed  were 
the  age  of  heroes,  this  practice  was  observed.  And  hence,  by  the 
names  of  places,  which  are  said  to  be  in  use  among  the  gods,  are 
to  be  understood  the  first  and  most  ancient  names,  as  we  learn  from 
the  scholiast  in  Homer>  in  whom  there  are  several  examples  to  thia 
purpose ;  but  I  shall  mention  only  that  which  follows  c,  where  the 
poet  tells  us,  that  a  certain  place  in  Troas  was  by  the  gods,  that  ie> 
most  anciently,  called  Marina's  Tomb;  but  by  men,  that  is  in  la- 
ter times,  Batiea. 

On  earth  tbe  mount  of  Batiaea  named, 

But  Amason  Myrinua's  tomb  in  heaven.  cowm* 

That  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  customary  for  young 
persons  of  beautiful  countenances,  and  well  dressed,  to  serve  at 
entertainments,  is  plain  from  the  answer  of  Eurnaeus  to  Ulysses, 
who  then  appearing  in  the  habit  and  form  of  an  old  beggar,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  young  gentlemen  who  made  their  addresses  to 
Penelope f : 

Off  rm  WSri)*  4tih  iwAptrUpt  \nmtm, 
AXAjfc  tut  tfkmhmg  tl  mfi&m  eft  %*r*9*ti 
Aim  ))  Xi#fi  MtfaXas  nal  jukX£  org**'**'*, 
07  *fn  itrA{6**tr, 

Tbem,  no  such  servitors  attend,  as  thou* 

But  youths  well-cloak'd,  well-Tested :  sleek  their  heads, 

And  snug  their  countenances ;  such  alone 

Are  their  attendants.         i  cowrau 

And  in  modern  ages,  when  the  arts  of  luxury  had  more  esteem, 
it  was  usual  to  give  vast  prices  for  beautiful  youths :  which  cus- 
tom is  found  fault  with  in  the  following  passage  of  Juvenal, 
where  he  speaks  to  an  indigent  client  who  is  entertained  at  his 
patron's  table4: 


4u  Gatuhtm  Ganymcdem 


Retpice%  cum  tUiesg  netcii  tot  millions  enUut 
Pnuperibut  tervirepuer;  $ed  forma,  ted  telat 
Digna  smpercilio  j  qtutndo  ad  U  pervenit  tile ? 
Qpando  vocatus  adest,  calidm  gelidaque  mmitfcr  T 
Qpippe  indignatur  veteri  parere  clientu 

•When  a  draught  you  need. 


Look  for  your  own  Gctulian  Ganymede ; 
A  page  that  cost  so  ufoch  will  ne'er,  be  sure, 
Come  at  your  beck;  he  heeds  not,  he,  the  poor  i 
But  of  his  youth  and  beauty  justly  vain, 
Trips  by  them  with  indifference  or  disdain. 

•  Iliad.  ft.  ▼.  815.  %  Satir.  ▼.  ver.  00* 

t  Odyss.  #.  ▼.  927. 
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If  callM  be  hear*  act,  or  with  rage  innWd 

Indignant,  that  his  services  are  claim'd 

By  an  old  client,  who,  ye  Gods,  commands, 

And  tits  at  ease,  while  hk  superior  stands.  cirroin. 


But  the  customs  which  concern  this  part  of  the  entertainment, 
are  most  elegantly  and  fully  described  by  Philo  the  Jew h,  who 
tells  us,  that  it  was  usual  to  procure  most  beautiful  slaves  to  attend 
at  entertainments,  not  so  much  for  any  service  they  were  to  do, 
as  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  beholders :  of  these  the  younger  boys 
(•;»Xt»Vi)  fill  the  wine ;  those  of  riper  age  (tfpf  spri)  serve  up  the 
water,  being  washed,  trimmed,  and  painted,  with  their  hair  curb 
ed  in  various  forms,  with  several  other  very  remarkable  observa- 
tions relating  to  this  custom. 

The  cups  end  drinking  vessels  come  next  to  be  considered; 
and  in  Homer  every  one  of  the  guests  seems  to  have  a  distinct  cup, 
out  of  which  he  drank  when  he  pleased :  hence  the  following 
words  of  Agamemnon  to  Idomeneus l : 

— —         Wp  ft  «JIm>  Ifewf  mlk 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 

Unnux'd,  unmeasurM  are  thy  goblets  crown'd.  ton. 

On  which  account  the  heroical  cups  were  very  capacious,  as  Athe- 
aeus  hath  proved  by  several  examples,  and  particularly  that  of 
JT estor's  cup,  which  was  so  weighty,  that  a  young  man  had  scarce 
strength  to  carry  it J :  nevertheless  the  same  author  there  observes, 
that  '  though  men  of  great  estates  and  quality  in  his  time  used 
large  cups,  yet  that  was  not  anciendy  the  practice  of  Greece,  but 
lately  learned  from  the  barbarous  nations,  who  being  ignorant  of 
arts  and  humanity,  indulge  themselves  in  the  immoderate  use  of 
drink,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties;  whereas,  it  does  not  appear, 
says  he,  from  the  testimony  of  any  of  those  who  lived  before  our 
times,  that  a  cup  of  a  very  large  size  was  ever  made  in  any  part 
of  Greece,  except  those  which  belonged  to  the  heroes.'  How- 
ever, the  cups  which  they  used  after  supper  were  larger  than  those 
they  drank  in  at  supper.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  Virgil k : 

FoUfuam  prima  guies  epulis*  mtntmque  tvmefar, 
CrtUeras  magna  sfeHnml,  et  vina  coronafU. 

Boon  as  the  banquet  paus'd,  to  raise  their  souls. 

With  sparkling  wine  they  fill  tho  massy  bowls.  rm, 

In  the  houses  of  wealthy  men  there  was  commonly  a  large  *v>a%u»ft 
cupboard,  furnished  with  cups  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  rather  for  , 

h  Ubro  de  nta  contemplative*  j  Lib.  xi.  cap.  9. 

1  Iliad.  7.  t.  26*.  k  JSneid.  i  y.  797. 
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ostentation  than  use.  The  cups  used  by  4ke  wmmt  'Greeks  were 
very  plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  their  furniture,  being 
usually  composed  of  -wood!  or  earth.  Afterwards,  awben  they  be- 
gan to  imitate  die  pride  and  vanity  of  ;the  Asiatics,  their  oupa 
ware  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  costly  materials*  curiously 
wrought,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  otherwise  adorned ;  but 
the  primitive  cups  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the  horns  of 
animals,  which  persons  of  quality  tipt  with  gold  or  silver :  these 
are  mentioned  by  Pindar,  JEschylus,  Xeaopbon,  and  several  other 
authors:  they  were  also  used  by  some  in  later  ages,  and  particu- 
larly by  Philip  the  Macedonian :  hence,  as  some  are  of  opinion, 
Bacchus  had  the  surname  of  Taurus,  m  worshipped  by  the  Cya- 
ceoiaos  in  the  shape  of  a  hull,  and  painted  with  horns  in  several 
other  countries ;  and  aome  think  .the  words  «grifrt,  cups,  and 
*p»#w<,  io  mix  mitte  with  water,  are  derived  from  *ipM*,  horns: 
these,  and  many  other  observations  concerning  this  argument,  may 
be  found  in  Athenaeus  l  and  Eustathius  m. 

The  cups  were  compassed  about  with  garlands,  and  filled  up  to 
die  brim.  Both  these  customs  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pas- 
jQge  of  Virgil n  : 

¥um  pour  Jmchim  mogmm  ercUra  cwronS 
Induit. 

And  the  latter  in  this  verse  of  Homer,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
Iliad  °,  and  is  repeated  in  other  places  : 

for  ixtrtyw,  according  to  the  old  scholiast,  signifies  w-Aj^w 
£%#  o?«r»«,  i  Ut  r'*\u$f  theyflhd  tip  to  the  brim ;  and  ttQtit,  com- 
monly *-Aa*«ff?F  tv*  tvftwm,  signifies  a  sort  qj  fulness;  whence  they 
always  did  ri<pu*  *$aT^*$,  when  libations  were  offered  to  the  gods, 

m  *ib  x«A«C«»  v^cr^cfeu  %e}i  Wt  Siif ,  «AA#  «Aw«  «)  cXm,  rl  it  **«{* 

rbitdt  Wi9  because  we  offer  nothing  imperfect  to  the  gods,  but  only 
things  whole  and  eutire ;  and  that  which  is  full  is  entire,  saith 
Athenaeus  p  from  Aristotle ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same 
author q,  the  cups,  imtiQwu,  are  crowned  with  drink,  that  is,  they 
are  filled  above  the  hrim,  so  as  the  drink  riselh  in  the  manner  of  a 
crown,  for  good  luck's  sake. 

In  .the  heroical  times,  as  hath  been  observed  concerning  the  un- 

1  Lib.  xL  cap.  7.  n  jEneid.  iii.  r.  525. 

10  Comment,  in  Iliad.  /.  p.  885.  Iliad.        •  V.  47a 
y.  p.  519.    Iliad.  $'.  p.  591.  edit.  Ba»        >  Lib.  xv.cap.  5. 
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,  equal  portions  of  meat,  W  «*{•#  imwuptM,  ru$  /tin  ijwpfsevfrsff  «W 
*■**{!*  **yuxfi*  to  9TTn^f9  rift  2*  ixx^tf  t£  tru  hint***,  the  young  men 
who  mipistered  always  presented  full  cups  to  men  of  great  quali- 
ty, and  distributed  wine  to  the  rest  by  equal  proportions,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Athenaeus r :  thus  Agamemnon  entertains  Idome- 
nens  king  of  Crete  * : 

Amr^n  *iH0*ny  *•»  ft  *kS$»t  1i**(  cub 

For  this  in  banquets,  when  the  gen'rous  bowls 

Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors  souls* 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 

Unmix'd,  unmsasur'd,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd.  *en. 

Hector,  in  another  place,  reproacheth  Diomedes,  when  he  fled  from 
him,  with  the  enjoyment  of  this  honour K : 

N?>  §i  f  knpAtttu  ■ 

Tydides !  the  Achaian  heroes  thee 

Were  wont  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat, 

The  mess  of  honour,  and  the  brimming  cup. 

But  now  will  mock  thee.  ■  -cowna. 

This  respect  is  also  said  to  be  paid  by  the  Lycians  to  Sarpedon 
and  Glaucus,  kings  of  Lycia,  in  the  same  words  u.  Another  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  most  honourable  guests,  by  drinking  first  to 
them ;  for  it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  drink 
to  his  guests  in  order,  according  to  their  quality,  as  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  T.  The  manner  of  doing  this  was,  by  drinking  part  of 
the  cup,  and  sending  the  remainder  to  the  person  whom  they 
named,  which  they  termed  *•$•«■/«#»  :  but  this  was  only  the  modern 
way,  for  anciently  they  drank  ptrh  w  rxty»,  the  whole  cup,  and 
not  a  part  of  it,  as  was  usual  in  Atbenseus's  time ;  to  do  which, 
as  that  author  thinks,  ought  rather  to  be  termed  ft-gswxiifr,  than  by 
the  old  name  t^t/hih  w.  The  form  of  salutation  was  various : 
sometimes  they  who  drank  to  another  used  te-*ay,  x«7{i,  as  in  that 
example  %*??  A%tx&f  I  send  you  this  honey  mingled  with  milk ;  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar  z.  Sometimes  the  person 
who  sent  the  enp  saluted  his  friend  in  this  form,  wpwit*  *•«*  ***** : 
the  other  replied,  A«pC#fr»  M  n  nti*( :  and  this  being  a  testimony 
of  friendship  to  drink  in  this  manner  to  another,  was  sometimes 
termed  wpirivut  fyhrnplw.    Thus  iElian  explains  ftxtmri*  to  be 

r  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4.  "  Iliad./. 

•  Iliad.  Y.  ▼.261.  T  Sympos.  lib.  i  qustst  ii 

•  IHad.  B\  t.  if  1.  w  Lib.  t.  cap.  4.  *  Neuronic 
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iiltvris  }ii  riff  <pi\i'*s,  a  salutation  on  the  account  offriendship  ;  au4 

$sX*rvi<rUf  irpwlmv  to  be  «*/*«  r#(  W  «(/?»  ***  rife  }*4u'rw   «vr*   PiatXvf 
*un  pi{H,  to  Xmfw  flrapw^  ?/a*  ,  *§  t*f  QtaXif  9r«g«*%tftf  ?•* ,  when  any 

person  at  dinner  drinks  part  of  a  cup,  and  gives  the  rest  to  his 
friend.  The  person  who  received  the  cup  was  said  **«*•£•*■»«*,  or 
Mfrtw^&wtntf  ofute?  it  being  required  by  the  rules  of  good  fellowship 
to  drink  off  whatever  remained  in  the  cup ;  or  if  the  cup  was  drank 
off,  to  take  another  of  the  same  bigness :  an  example  whereof  we 
find  in  Athenaeusy,  where  Alexander  having  begun  a  very  large  ves- 
sel to  Proteas,  a  Macedonian,  he  drank  it  off,  and  presented  his 
service  to  Alexander  in  another  of  the  same  dimensions. 

This  propination  was  carried  about  towards  the  right  hand, 
where  the  superior  quality  of  some  of  the  guests  did  not  oblige 
them  to  alter  that  method  :  hence  it  was  termed  3tg/*rj$*  whence 
iuitrxHrfat  in  Homer  is  interpreted  wpvhm  }t{iSrfe< :  thus,  in  the 

first  Iliad,  at  an  assembly  of  the  gods  : 

Antiwar  mlXfrf        ■    ■ 


That  is,  according  to  Athenaeus,  StfrStr*  Tpxinms  Uvr$7t  vme  }i{i«2f . 
The  same  explication  is  given  by  him  upon  that  verse  of  the  ninth 
Iliad,  where  Ulysses  drinks  to  Achilles  : 

That  is,  saith  he,  teigfSfra,  •  in  vpiirtm  *vr*9  rjf  2s{««  2Mt  t*  r«rj^», 
he  drank  to  Jchittes,  delivering  the  cup  with  his  right  hand.  The 
same  is  observed  by  Eustathius*,  who  is  beholden  to  Athenaeus  for 
almost  all  the  observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  argument. 
But  there  is  express  mention  of  drinking  toward  the  right  band  in 
the  following  passage  of  Homer4,  where  Vulcan  fills  wine  to  the 
gods: 


-buSs  IiK{m  rSrir 


That  is,  he  filled,  as  the  old  scholiast  explains  it,  «*»  *w  tywtu- 
C«»,  beginning  from  the  right  hand.  Another  example  of  this  cus- 
tom is  produced  from  Critia's  epigram  upon  Anacreon : 

And  a  third,  to  mention  no  more,  is  cited  by  Athensus b  out  of 
the  vAy{«««j  of  Anaxandrides.   The  doing  this  therefore,  was  com- 

7  Lib.  x.  cap,  9.  *  Iliad.  £▼,  59?. 

*  Iliad.  4.  p.  557  *  Lib.  xl  cap.  3. 
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nsonly  termed  ifMg**  fimt « ;  bat  it  was  sometimes  called  »  %U\* 
wirtif  and  the  action  tyxyxXimU,  because  the  cup  was  conveyed 
round  about  the  table,  beginning  from  the  uppermost  seat ;  to 
which  custom  we  find  the  following  allusion  in  Plautus  d  : 


qge.pmr, 

A  sumrno  teptenit  cyatkis  commitU  hot  Ivdou 

Yet  the  method  of  drinking  was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The 
Chians  and  Thasians  drank  out  of  large  cups  to  the  right,  the 
Athenians  out  of  small  cups  to  the  right ;  the  Thessaliaii  drinks 
large  cups  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  without  observing  any  certain 
method.  At  Lacedsgmon,  every  man  has  his  distinct  cup,  which  a 
servant  fills  up  as  soon  as  any  person  has  drank,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Athemeuse. 

It  was  also  customary  to  drink  to  persons  absent*  First  the  gods 
were  remembered,  then  their  friends ;  and  at  every  name  one  or 
more  cups  of  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  was  drank  off.  This  is 
termed  by  Cicero,  Graco  more  Inhere  f,  to  drink  after  the  Greek 
manner ;  which  some  interpret  of  drinking  grandibus  poculis  et 
meracis  potionibus,  draughts  of  unmixed  wine,  out  of  large  cups, 
as  Asconius  Pedanius  8  observes :  whereas  it  was  the  Gracus  mosp 
ut  Graci  dicunt,  wpinu*  «v«f<£«ptsr*f  cum  mertim  cyathis  libant, 
salutantes  primo  Deos,  deinde  amicos  nominatim,  Grecian  method 
to  driqk  wine  put  of  small  cups  saluting  first  the  gods,  and  then  ^ 
their  friends  by  name:  nam  toties merum  bibebant  quoties  deos  et 
euros  suos  nominant,  for  it  was  their  custom  to  drink  unmixed  wine 
as  often  as  they  named  the  gods  or  their  friends ;  they  did  also 
sWigiiV  tjT  yjT  pour  forth  some  of  the  wine  upon  the  earth,  as  often 
as  they  mentioned  any  person's  name,  as  hath  been  observed  by 
the  scholiast  upon  the  following  verses  of  Theocritus  h : 

IXrnn  tftf.'  i**TH9  &"  /mw  Srms  &*U9> 

At  kit  we  voted  each  should  crown  a  glass, 

What  health  he  pleas'd,  but  name  whose  health  it  was.  canc& 

Which  being  the  manner  of  offering  libations,  a»  hath  been  else- 
where observed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  adoration  when 
any  of  the  gods  were  named,  and  of  prayer  for  their  friends,  when 
they  mentioned  them :  amongst  their  friends  they  most  commonly 
named  their  mistresses.  Examples  of  this  custom  are  very  com- 
mon :  thus  in  Tibullus : 


c  Conf.  Pollux,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
d  Pena,  act.  v.  sc.  1. 
c  Lib.  si  cap.  5. 


f  Orat  iii.  in  Vetrera. 

t  Comment,  in  locum  Ciceroni*, 

a  Idyll,  jut.  v,  18. 
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Sed  ben*  Messahm  sua  quisque  ad  pocula  dioatt 
Nomen  et  absentis  singula  verba  sonent. 

And  in  Horace  * : 

■"■"^"■"^■atef  Optsntiaf 
f rater  Meg&0,  quo  beatus 
Pulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 

Sometimes  the  number  of  cup*  equalled  that  of  the  letters  in  their 
(distress's  name :  thus  we  find  in  Martial  J : 

Wmvia  sem  eyathis,  septem  Justine  bibatur. 

There  were  also  several  other  ways  of  numbering  the  cups  to  be 
dnak  off  at  once:  thus  three  were  taken  off,  because  the  Graces 
were  of  that  number,  and  nine,  according  to  the  number  of  die 
Muses:  the  former  of  these  customs  is  mentioned  by  Petronius, 
who  relates,  that  a  certain  person  excusare  coepit  moram,  quod 
arnica  se  non  dimisUset,  tribvs  nisi  potionibus  e  lege  exaccatit,  made 
this  eicuse  fpr  his  delay,  that  his  mistress  would  not  dismiss  him 
till  he  had  drank  three  cups,  as  the  law  requires :  both  of  them 
we  contained  in  the  following  riddle  of  Ausonius  k: 

Ter  W6e,  net  Mies  ttmos;  sic  mystic*  lea  *st$ 
Pel  tria  potanti,  vel  ter  tria  nwltiplieantit 
Imparibus  movie*  tends  conteeere  cubum. 

And  more  clearly  in  this  passage  of  Horace1 : 

Da  Lusus  proper*  now*, 

Da  noctit  media,  da  puer,  auguris 
Muren*.     Tribus,  aut  novem 

Mitcentur  cyathi*  pocula  cammodis. 
Qui  nouns  tmat  imparts* 

Temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Fates.     Tree  prokibet  supra, 

JUearum  metu*ns%  tangere  Gratia, 
Nudis  juncta  sorortbus. 

Here's  a  bumper  to  midnight ;  to  Luna's  first  shining  ; 

A  third  to  our  friend  in  his  post  of  divining. 

Come,  fill  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  your  bumpers, 

Let  three,  or  tbrioe  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbers. 

The  poet  enraptured,  sure  never  refuses, 

His  brimmers  thrice  three  to  his  odd-numberM  Muses  ; 

But  the  Graces,  in  naked  simplicity  cautious, 

Are  afraid  more  man  three  might  to  quarrels  debauch  us,      rmaircxs. 

The  Greeks  thus  expressed  this  custom,  H  rtf*,  *  r^U  ry*}  either 
three,  or  three  times  three.  There  was  another  saying,  which 
forbade  the  drinking  of  four  cups,  that  being  no  lawful  number, 
H  t{/<*  *7fi,  tj  pi  <rsrr«{«.  Yet  they  did  not  always  observe  the  nam* 
ber  three,  as  appears  from  the  following  epigram,  which  com- 
mands to  fill  ten  cups  to  Dirodice's  health,  as  well  as  nine  to  Eu- 
phrante's  m  : 

i  Lib.  i.  od.  27.  I  Lib.  iii.  od.  19. 

j  Lib.  i.  epigram.  72.  ■  Antholog.  lib.  vii. 

fc  Gripho  ternarii  muneri.  v.  1. 
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Sometimes  they  contended  who  should  drink  most.  Alexander 
the  Macedonian  is  reported  to  have  drank  a  cup  containing  two 
congii,  which  contained  more  than  our  pottle,  though  less  than 
our  gallon,  to  Proteas,  who,  commending  the  king's  ability,  pledg- 
ed him  ;  then  called  for  another  cup  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
drank  it  off  to  him.  The  king,  as  the  laws  of  good  fellowship  re- 
quired, pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  cup ;  but  being  immediately 
overcome,  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  letting  the  cup  fall  out  of  his 
hands,  and  by  that  means  was  brought  into  the  disease  whereof  he 
shortly  after  died,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  *.  There  is 
also  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  con- 
querors ;  which  custom  was  ingeniously  inverted  by  Anacharsisy 
the  Scythian  philosopher,  who  beiug  entertained  by  Periander, 
one  of  the  seven  sages,  and  king  of  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize 
for  being  first  drunk ;  that,  as  he  said,  being  the  end  which  all 
aim  at  in  drinking,  as  racers  press  forward  toward  the  goal.  It  is 
reported  by  Timaeus,  that  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  at  an  entertain- 
ment, promised  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  person  who  should  first 
drink  a  cup  of  congius,  and  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  ob- 
tained the  prize.  And  at  the  funeral  of  Calanus,  the  Indian  phi- 
losopher, there  were  not  only  exercises  and  musical  contentions, 
but  also  drinking  matches,  wherein  the  prize,  which  Alexander 
promised  to  the  first  conqueror*  was  a  taleut ;  that  to  the  second, 
thirty  p»«r;  that  to  the  third,  ten^tr*?.  One  Promachus  obtained 
the  first  prize,  having  drank  four  conga  of  unmixed  wine :  thirty 
of  the  Combatants  died  ou  the  place,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  six 
more  expired  in  their  tents,  as  Athenaeus  °  and  iElian  p  have  in- 
formed us  in  the  very  same  words.  When  any  person  drank  off 
a  large  cup  apvr),  that  is  *«?iirri,  mm  «  «>«*-«vw4«j,  without  inter- 
mission, or  taking  his  breath,  the  company  used  to  applaud  him 
in  this  form ;  ZhVk**,  long  may  you  live  q.  At  Athens  there  were 
three  public  officers  who  attended  at  entertainments,  »£  fyi«g«f  u 
**t  iw  -xlwif  §1  rvfitrtf,  and  observed  whether  every  person  drank 
his  portion :  they  were  called,,  from  their  business,  jimtom,  and 
sometimes  by  a  metaphorical  name,  Optf*A<uoi,  eyes,  as  hath  been 
elsewhere  observed r.    They  who  refused  to  drink  were  in  most 

n  Lib.  x.  cap.  9.  q  Suidas,  voc  Apt*)  ciiJV,  et  ▼.  Zntmms. 

°  Lib.  x.  cap.  10.  *  Confc  Athenmis,  lib.  ix.  cap.  €  el  7. 

>  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 
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places  obliged  to  depart,  by  that  celebrated  law  of  good  fellow* 
ship,  h  wtil,  «  mirth,  drink,  or  be  gone.  To  which  Cicero  baa 
this  allusion f :  '  to  me  (saith  he)  it  seems  bitf  reasonable,  id  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  observe  the  same  law  which  the  Greeks  keep  at 
their  entertainments:'  Either  let  them  drink,  saj  they,  or  depart* 
4  Very  right,  for  one  should  either  partake  of  U*e  pleasure  of  drink* 
ing  and  being  merry,  or  leave  the  company/ 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  drink* 
ing ;  neither  were  the  Romans  more  free  from  that  vice  :  Seneca 
himself  thought  it  allowable  to  drink,  even  to  drunkenness^  to  ease 
the  mind  of  any  great  and  tormenting  cares.  We  are  told  bj 
Plutarch  and  others,  that  CatQ  of  Vtica  sometimes  spent  whole 
nights'in  drinking.  And  concerning  the  elder  Cato,  as  also  Cor- 
vinus  the  stoic  philosopher,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  w$ 
have  the  following  testimony  of  Horace ' ; 

Desctnde,  Corvine  jubenU 
JPromere  languidiora  vtao. 
Kon  ille+  quanquam  Socrulicu  madet 
Sermonilnu%  te  ncgliget  hortidutf 
Narratur  el  prisci  Qatonit 
Smpe  m*ro  caluitte  virtut. 

Come— Corvinus,  guest  curiae, 

Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wine. 

Though  with  science  deep  imbued. 

He,  not  like  a  cynic  rude, 

Thee  despises ;  for  of  old, 

Cato's  virtue!  we  are  told, 

Often  with  a  bumper  glow'd, 

And  whb  social  raptures  fbw'd.  avncnr. 

Yet  others  found  fault  with  the  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Some 
lawgivers  enacted  laws  against  it,  and  others  prohibited  all  com* 
potations  where  more  wine  was  used  than  what  was  necessary  for 
health.  Some  of  the  Grecian  sages  allowed  no  more  than  three 
cups ;  one  for  health,  a  second  for  cheerfulness,  and  a  third  for 
sleep  :  thus  in  the  following  verses  of  Eubulus,  which  are  cited 
by  Athenaeus  M : 

T#Tf  %6  ffnwr  rn  fd?  bytm*  Ink, 
Or  wgMW  \xwiyw9f  w&9  &  iivrtp* 
E{*rety  tilwnt  ri'  rit  rpr*  T  Z*rr 
0»  itrmim$  ti  **pd  xtxknpim 
OtmmUt  /i«)i{a/*  i  Ik  rirm^rtf  earn 
UfHTtpt  kft,  *XX*  Smutty  See 

Panyasis  allowed  no  more  than  the  second  cup  ;  the  first  to  the 
Graces,  Hours,  and  Bacchus,  the  secoud  to  Venus  and  Bacchus  : 

•  Tusc.  Quvst  lib.  ▼.  <  Lib.  in.  od.  SL  «  Initio  lib.  u. 
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tbey  who  proceeded  to  the  third  cup,  according  to  that  author, 
dedicated  it  to  Lust  and  Strife.     Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 

prohibited   r«f  *k  «Mtyje«/*f  xitrtif,  mi  efakXvri  fw  cttfimrmt  f$d\\ur» 

3§  y**p*f,  >£  i<p**u  otrort  3*4*?  ixach  sr/w,  unnecessary  drinking, 
which  debilitates  both  the  body  and  mind,  and  ordered  that  no  man 
should  drink  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  satify  his  thirst,  as  we 
learn  from  Xenophon*.  And  to  lay  on  the  Spartans  a  necessity 
of  keeping  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  .sobriety,  the  same 
lawgivers  enacted  farther,  that  all  men  should  return  from  enter- 
tainments without  a  torch  to  shew  them  the  way;  whence  the  pro* 
pinations  and  methods  of  drinking  which  other  nations  observ- 
ed, were  unheard  of  at  Sparta :  hence  the  following  passage  of 
Critias  w,  wherein  he  commends  the  temperate  way  of  livingjn  that 
city: 

Xmk  rfr  Vh  XrJ^,^uA.«iy*i  n  »«P""  to 

Miff  mw£m0H*4w  wprivmt  In/unr)  Xiyttra, 
tin?  Mhfanpb  x**t*  »•»*»»  $«•#•» 

At  Athens,  an  archon  convicted  of  beiug  drunk  was  put  to  death 
by  the  laws  of  Solon  *,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;  and 
others  addicted  to  compotations,  and  lovers  of  company,  were 
punished  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  for  consuming  the  time  in 
idleness  and  profuseness  which  they  ought  rather  to  have  employ- 
ed in  making  themselves  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  are 
told  by  Phanodemus  and  Pbilochorus  in  Athensus.  Lastly,  to 
mention  only  one  example  more,  the  island  of  Mitylene  abounding 
with  wine,  in  order  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  from  the  immode- 
rate use  of  it,  Pittacus,  thtir  lawgiver,  one  of  the  seven  sages, 
topvs  tfax$  r«  ptQvttri,  i*t  "P"'?1?  }"rA*'  *?""  T*'  £*(*!***  enacted,  that 
whoever  committed  a  crime,  being  drunk,  should  suffer  double 
punishment*. 

There  are  some  particular  and  solemn  cups  mentioned  in  an- 
cient authors,  which  are  next  to  be  described  ;  such  were, 

Ay«ti?  A«/p«v«f  «c«tfjirg,  the  cup  of  Good  Genius,  by  whom  was 
understood  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  in  memory  of  which 
benefit,  a  cup  full  of  unmixed  wine  was  carried  round  the  table, 
which  all  the  guests  tasted,  at  the  same  time  raising  ah  ejacula- 
tion to  the  god,  that  he  would  preserve  them  from  committing 


Y  Libra  de  repub.  Lscedac*. 
w  In  riegiis. 


z  Laertiu*  Solone. 
1  Laertius  Pktaco. 
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any  indecency  through  the  immoderate  use  of  that  liquor ;  hence 
•A<y«ft-mf»«f,  persons  who  drink  very  little,  are  in  Hesychius, 
termed  tfy»fc)«jf»o<r«/.  Whether  this  cnp  was  brought  in  before 
the  table  on  which  they  supped  was  taken  away,  or  afterwards,  is 
not  agreed :  that  it  was  sometimes  brought  in  before  the  taking 
away  of  the  table,  seems  probable  from  what  is  related  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Sicilian,  who,  being  entertained  in  the  temple  of  JEscuIa- 
pius  in  Syr&cuse,  at  a  table  of  gold,  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  the 
cup  of  Good  Genius,  commanded  the  table  to  be  carried  off. 

K{«ri{  Aw*  X*T4£0f  the  cup  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  which  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  president  of  the  air, 
which  is  the  most  humid  element,  in  memory  of  the  invention  of 
tempering  wine  with  water. 

K{«r«{  'Yy<f/«f ,  the  cup  of  Health,  is  by  some  added,  which,  as 
also  that  of  Jupiter,  is  termed  fcir«rf*rg«,  or  fMrdmcr^w,  as  being 
drank  after  the  washing  of  their  hands,  the  entertainment  being 
ended ;  and  the  same  names  are,  for  the  same  reason,  by  some 
given  to  the  cup  of  Good  Genius  *. 

K{«ri{  'Eg*?,  the  cup  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  libation  was  offered 
before  they  went  to  bed,  when  they  gave  over  drinking,  as  will  be 
related  afterwards  ft. 

Others  report  the  order  of  the  solemn  cups  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Suidas  has  numbered  them  thus  b :  Tgtfe  *g«**;«(  frwwf  t»  *» 
2u*vf,  J.  'Ep*«,  ft.  x*tynf,  y .  Ati  2«J{<,  three  cups  were  brought  iu 
at  supper ;  the  first  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  second  to  Charisius, 
which  is  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter,  from  x*v*  favour  and  grace, 
he  being  the  god  by  whose  influence  men  obtain  the  favour  and 
affection  of  one  another  ;  wherein,  it  is  probable,  respect  was  had 
to  the  invention  of  tempering  wine  with  water,  as  hath  been  before 
observed ;  the  third  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour. 

Others  mention  one  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  water,  dedicated  to 
Olympian  Jupiter,  a  second  to  the  Heroes,  a  third  and  last  to  Ju- 
piter the  Saviour,  so  called  on  this  occasion,  to  intimate,  that  the 
third  cup  might  safely  be  taken,  without  any  disorder  of  mind  or 
body :  this  cup  was  called  riAut*  either  because  it  was  the  last, 
which  is  one  sense  of  that  word,  or  from  the  perfection  of  the 
number  three,  which,  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  was 
reputed  the  first  complete  number,  whence  it  was  commonly  ap- 

*  Conf.  Athenams,  lib.  iL  cap.  2.  »  VkL  Pollux. 
Lib.  xi.  cap.  11.  Lib.  xr.  cap.  5  et  14.  b  Voce  «<•«,*. 
Pollux,  Suidas,  &c.  *      ' 
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plied  to  divine  things,  and  particularly  to  human  souls,  which, 
according  to  the  Platonic  philosophy!  consisted  of  this  number ; 
neither  must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  first  and  last  cups  were  sacred 
te  Jupiter,  who  is  the  supreme  deity,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  things;  the  middle  cup  to  the  heroes,  who  were  thought  to  be 
of  a  middle  nature  between  gods  and  men.  These  customs  are  al- 
luded to  by  Pindar  in  fourteen  verses  together,  and  more  largely 
described  in  the  Greek  scholiast  upon  that  passage  c.  This  may 
be  farther  observed,  that  most  authors,  however  variously  describ- 
ing them  in  other  respects,  do  agree  in  fixing  the  sacred  cups  to 
the  number  three :  heuce  that  saying  in  die  Mystis  of  Antiphanes, 
cited  by  Athemeus* ; 

Migg*  y*£  +£mw  frne)  +»p$v  «*•*  ***•*• 

The  entertainment  being  ended,  before  they  went  to  other  di- 
versions, used  at  such  times,  a  libation  of  wine,  with  a  prayer,  was 
offered,  and  an  hymn  sung  to  the  gods.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  that  when,  at  the  entertainment  by  him  described c, 
'  the  tables  were  taken  away,  and  they  had  offered  a  libation,  and 
sung  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  a  certain  man  of  Syracuse  brought  in  a 
skilful  minstrel,  &c.  Virgil  describes  the  libation  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  it  should  seem  to  have  been  poured  out  of  the  cup  of  good 
genius,  which  is  another  argument  that  this  cup  was  not  filled 
till  the  tables  were  taken  away,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
the  time  of  drinking  all  the  three  solemn  cups.  Tl\p  poet's  words 
contain  a  very  particular  account  of  this  whole  ceremony  f  : 

Poetquam  prima  quits  epulis,  menueque  remotar, 
Craterat  magnet  ttatuunt,  et  vtna  coronant, 
Fit  strepitus  tectfe,  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant 
Atria  :  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incenti,  et  noctemflammisjunalia  fdneunt. 
Sic  regina  gravem  gemrnis  auroque  popotdt, 
Implevitque  mero  pateram  quam  Belus,  et  omnes 
A  Bdo  tolitL    Turn  facta  sUentia  tecti*  : 
•  Jupiter  (hospitikn*  nam  te  dare  jura  ioquuntur) 
Hunc  ledum,  Tyriitque  diem,  Trqj&que  profectis 
JRue  veto,  natrotque  kujus  menunitte  minores  .- 
Adsit  tatitia  Bacchus  dator,  et  bona  Juno: 
Et  vos,  0  Tyrii,  catum  celebrate faventes! 
Dixit :  et  in  mensd  laticum  Ubamt  kmwrtnu 
frimdque,  Ubato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore. 
Turn  Bitim  dedit  mcrepitans :  Hie  impiger  haunt, 
Post  alii  proceres. 

Soon  as  the  banquet  paus*d>  to  raise  their  souls, 
With  sparkling  wine  they  crown  the  massy  bowls ; 
Thro*  the  wide  hall  the  rolling  echo  bounds. 
The  palace  rings,  the  faulted  dome  resounds* 

c  Isthmionic.  princJpio  od.  6.  e  Convivio,  p.  874.  edit  Francfert 

d  Lib.  x.  cap.  11.  f  Sub  finem,  JBneid,  i. 
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The  blazing  torches,  and  the  lamps  display, 

Prom  golden  roofs,  an  artificial  day. 

Now  Dido  crowns  the  bowl  of  state  with  wine* 

The  bowl  of  Belus,  and  the  regal  line; 

Her  hands  aloft  the  shining  goblet  hold, 

Pond'rous  with  genu,  and  rough  with  sculpcpr'd  gold. 

When  silence  was  proclaim'd,  the  royal  fair, 

Thus  to  the  gods  addressM  her  fervent  prayer : 

4  Almighty  Jove !  who  plead'st  the  stranger's  cause : 

Great  guardian  god  of  hospitable  laws ! 

Ob  grant  tins  day  to  circle  still  with  joy, 

Through  late  posterity,  to  Tyre  and  Troy! 

Be  thou,  O  Bacchus !  god  of  mirth,  a  guest, 

And  thou,  O  Juno !  gnus  the  genial  feast : 

And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  fears  remove, 

And  show  your  guests  benevolence  and  love.* 

She  said,  and  on  the  board,  in  open  view, 

"Ae  first  libation  to  the  gods  she  threw : 

She  sipp*d  the  wine,  and  gave  to  Binas*  hand: 

He  rose,  obedient  to  the  queen's  command ; 

At  once  the  thirsty  Trojan  swill'd  the  whole, 

Sunk  the  full  gold,  and  drain'd  the  foaming  bowl; 

Then  through  the  peers,  with  sparkling  nectar  erown'd, 

The  goblet  circles,  and  the  health  goes  round. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  company  was  entertained  with 
other  diversions,  with  discourses  upon  various  arguments,  with 
reading  authors  suitable  to  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  those 
who  were  present,  which  was  also  very  often  done  in  time  of  sup- 
per, with  music  of  all  sorts,  with  jugglers,  as  we  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Socrates's  entertainment  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  with 
mimics,  buffoons,  or  whatever  beside  could  be  thought  of  for  the 
exciting  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness. 

From  the  nlost  ancient  times,  music  and  dancing  were  the  di- 
versions at  entertainments :  thus  Homer*: 

Phemius  and  Demodocus,  two  celebrated  singers,  are  introduced 
at  entertainments  by  the  same  poet.  And,  at  an  entertainment  of 
the  gods,  Apollo  is  introduced  playing  upon  the  harp,  whilst  the 
Muses  sing  alternately  b.  Dancing  was  also  in  use  among  the  gods: 
hence  Apollo  has  the  title  of  it%nris,  the  dancer, .in  Pindar:  die 
same  god,  in  Homer's  hymn,  plays  upon  bis  harp,  and  at  the  same 
time  dances :  - 

And,  to  mention  only  one  instance  more,  Jupiter  himself  is  said  to 
dance,  in  the  following  verse,  which  some  ascribe  to  Eumelus, 
others  to  Arctinus  the  Corinthian : 

BtiVfwm  YAycnn  rarfcg  dp)g£m,  GtifTt. 
S  Odyss.  *>.  152.  a  Iliad,  ^t.  603. 
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Hence  Atheoseus  concludes,  that  m  those  ages  they  accounted 

%qlw  IA|w  *§  vfh  dancing  a  thing  becoming  persons  of  honour 
and  wisdom1*  At  Rome,  the  custom  was  quite  otherwise;  for 
there,  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero  *,  Nemo  fere  sattat  sobrius,  nisi 
forte  insanity  neque  in  solitudfae>  neque  in  convivio  honest*.  In* 
tempestivi  concivii,  amani  loci,  multarum  deticiarum  comes  est  er- 
trevia,  saltatio.  No  man  dances  unless  he  is  either  drunk  or  mad, 
either  in  private,  or  at  a  modest  and  decent  entertainment :  dancing 
is  the  very  last  effect  of  luxury  and  wantonness.  And  CorneHus 
Nepos  k  having  related  that  £paminoudas  well  understood  the  art 
of  dancing,  of  playing  upon  the  harp  and  flute,  wi^i  other  liberal 
sciences,  adds, '  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  these  were 
trivial  things,  and  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  yet  in  Greece 
*  they  were  thought  very  commendable.*  The  same  observation  is 
also  made  by  that  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  illus- 
trious commanders.  And  these  arts  had  so  great  credit  among 
the  Grecians,  that,  to  use  some  of  Cicero's  words1, '  they  thought 
the  arts  of  singing  and  playing  upon  musical'  instruments  a  most 
considerable  part  of  learning :  whence  it  is  told  of  Epaminondas, 
who  in  my  judgement,  was  the  chief  of  all  the  Greeks,  that  he  play- 
ed very  well  upon  the  flute.  And  some  time  before,  Themistocles, 
upon  refusiug  the  harp  at  an  entertainment,  passed  for  one  un- 
learned and  ill-bred.  Hence  Greece  came  to  flourish  with  skilful 
musicians ;  all  persons  learned  the  art  of  music,  and  they  who 
were  ignorant  of  it,  were  thought  unaccomplished  with  learning/ 
Nevertheless,  wanton  and  effeminate  dances  were  thought  to  be 
indecent  in  men  of  wisdom  and  character ;  whence  Hippociides 
the  Athenian,  having  been  designed  by  Clisthenes,  king  of  Argos, 
for  his  daughter's  husband,  and  preferred  before  all  the  young 
noblemen  of  Greece,  was  rejected,  for  his  light  and  unbecoming 
dances  and  gestures,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  *.  The 
lonians  delighted  in  wanton  dances  and  songs  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  their  manners  being  more  corrupted  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  in  Greece :  their  way  of  singing  wfcs  very  diP* 
ferent  from  the  ancient,  and  their  harmony  more  loose  and  wan- 
ton, as  we  are  told  by  Theophrastus  n ;  and  wanton  gestures  were 
proverbially  termed  Ionici  moius,  Ionian  motions :  thus  Horace, 
reproving  the  manners  of  his  own  age  ° : 

1  Lib.  i,  cap.  lft,  m  Lib.  vi.  cap.  S8. 

)  Oia*.  pro  Muwn,  n  Cant  Atbtoara*  lib.  xir.  cap.  5# 

k  Epamiaoada.  °  Lib.  iii.  od.  6. 

1  Tusc.  Quant,  lib.  i. 

C"c 
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MotMt  d$eeri  gemda  Japan 
Madura  virgo.      ■' 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  entertainments  were  seldom  made  but 
on  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed  ;  and 
the  songs  were  commonly  hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods,  the  singing 
of  which  was  accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship  ;  soft  and  wan- 
ton songs  were  then  unknown ;  hence  Athenseus  was  of  opinion 
that  music  was  not  brought  into  use  at  entertainments  for  the  sake 
of  any  mean  and  vulgar  pleasure,  but  to  compose  the  passions  of 
the  soul,  and  to  better  men  s  manners  **.  And  from  the  descriptions 
of  entertainments,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  it  appears  that  the 
songs  used  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  consisted  chiefly  of 
hymns,  wherein  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  celebrat- 
ed ;  but  in  later  ages,  it  was  so  uncommon  to  sing  sacred  hymns 
at  entertainments,  that  Aristotle  was  accused  by  Demophilus  for 
singing  a  paean  every  day  at  his  meald,  as  an  act  of  very  great 
impiety  q. 

The  most  remarkable  songs  at  entertainments  were  those  termed 
fi-xoAi*,  with  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  whereby  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  adjective  «»•&«},  which  is  accented  upon  the 
last  syllable,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eustathius';  whence,  in  the 
present  editions  of  Athenseus,  which  often  call  these  songs  *»•**« 
they  who  will  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  that  critic,  must  read 
irxixt*.  These  scolia  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  short  verses, 
whence  rxl*u»  is  interpreted  pi\n  t*  *Aiy©c*#*r,  a  certain  sonnet, 
consisting  of  short  verses,  and  derived  from  a*i\th,  crooked,  diffi- 
cult, and  obscure,  which  will  be  ffiuf,  x*r  krti$i*w,  easy,  by  the 
figure  antiphrasis,  as  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  *. 
Others  observe,  that  scolia  cannot  be  derived  from  maA**?,  signify- 
ing difficult  or  obscure ;  because  these  songs  were  commonly  light 
and  cheerful ;  but  there  being  three  sorts  of  songs  at  entertain- 
ments, of  which  the  first  was  sung  by  the  whole  company  joining 
in  a  choir,  the  second  by  all  the  company  in  their  turns,  the  third 
by  some  few  who  were  best  skilled  in  music :  this  last  was  termed 
(rxoMtf,  from  the  adjective  txtXih,  signifying  crooked,  as  being  sung 
out  of  course,  and  not  by  every  man  in  his  own  place,  like  the 
two  former  '•     The  custom  was  thus  :  after  the  company  had  all 

*  Conf.  Athenseus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6.  *  Aiteihon  Casaandreus,  lib.  ii.  de  usu. 

q  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  initio  cap.  16.  carminum  convivalium  apud  Athenaum, 

r  In  Odyss.  «.  p.  276.  lib.  xv.   cap.  14.   Dioearcbua,    lib.  de 

8  In  lianas,  p.  27&  Item  in  VesjJas,  inuaicii  certaminibus  apud  Aristophanis 

p.  519.  Scholiasten  in  Vespaa,  p.  519* 
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sung  in  a  chorus,  or  one  after  another,  a  musical  instrument, 
most  commonly  a  harp  or  lute,  was  carried  round  to  every  person, 
that  such  as  understood  music  might  entertain  the  company. 
They  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  play  upon  the  instrument! 
were  presented  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  or  myrtle,  to  which,  held 
in  their  hands,  they  sung :  this  was  termed  *-ge?  idfw,  or  «-{«? 
fcvffimv  Siun$9  to  sing  towards  the  laurel  or  the  myrtle  :  this  account 
is  given  by  Hesychius  in  the  following  words  :  M»pf /»«$  «a«2*  £  d«'l»« 

wuyk  xiw  fAvpfttm  if  rinks  $*?•»«*  rtk  x*r*xuftitm  he  }*«3#;g4f  frrfg  r£ 

Irm  *rr$  rS  £«gC/<rv.     Which  passage  ought  rather  to  be  read  thus: 

This  branch  was  also  termed  *&«»**,  or  2r**f,  *-«g<fc  r*  *<r**#  rh 
Hip*™,  because  the  person  who  received  it  was  obliged  to  sing, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  *,  who,  more  agreeably  to  the  for- 
mer account,  and  perhaps  to  the  truth,  observes,  that  the  o»«'aj« 
were  not  sung  by  all  who  could  not  play  upon  the  musical  instru- 
ment, which  is  Hesychius's  notion  of  these  songs,  but  only  by 
those  who  were  masters  of  music :  whence  he  derives  the  name 
from  <-*•*<•*>  difficult  to  sing  one  of  these  songs,  being  what  could 
not  be  done  by  any  but  good  proficients  in  the  art  of  music.  He 
farther  adds,  that  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  branch  of  myrtle 
was  not  delivered  to  the  company  in  a  direct  order,  but  carried 
from  bed  to  bed,  so  as  when  the  first  person  in  the  uppermost  bed 
had  done  singing,  he  delivered  it  to  the  first  iu  the  second  bed, 
from  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  first  of  the  third  bed  :  that 
the  seconds  in  each  bed  delivered  it  to  one  another  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  forward,  till  it  had  passed  through  the  whole 
company ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  songs  were  termed  db«a*«, 
from  <rx*u)>i,  as  it  signifies  crooked,  by  reason  of  the  several  wind- 
ings in  carrying  about  the  branch  of  myrtle.  These  scolia  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  Athenians,  neither  were  they  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  where  we  find  several  celebrated  writers  of 
scolia  to  have  lived ;  such  were  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Alcaeus  of  Les- 
bos, Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  and  others  T.  Their  arguments  were  of 
various  kinds  :  some  of  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Eustathius w, 
were  vxwnxk  *k  il  f£«r<*<l,  *•**<}  ft  x}  r*v3«j«,  ludicrous  and  satiri- 
cal, others  amorous,  and  many  of  them  serious:  those  upon  serious 
arguments  sometimes  contained  jr*g«/yfWy  t*w  *£  ym^nf  7CW*t*n* 

u  Sympofi.  lib.  I  qumt  2»  w  In  Odyu.  &  p.  277. 

T  Con£  Atheneas,  lib.  xv.  cap.  14. 

CcS 
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tU  *»»  $Ufy  s  practical  exhortation  or  sentence,  as  we  fearn  from 
Athenfeiis* ;  sometimes  they  consisted  of  the  praises  and  illustrious 
actions  of  great  men :  this  latter  sort  commonly  bore  the  persons 
names  whom  they  celebrated :  thus  aAgft«>/t  fiix*$,  the  songs  of 
Harmodius,  according  to  Hesychhis,  was  to  It*  'AyUib  *-«4&  cnJ- 
\t$f  &*-•  K«*A<«-pfc»,  the  scoHum  composed  by  Callistratus  upon 
Harmodius,  the  famed  patriot,  who  delivered  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  killed : 
the  first  verse  df  this  icolium  is  preserved  in  Aristophanes  r  : 

*AjI»  ft  w&r*  'Apulif,  Kg*ft  r* 

A)f*#ru  A*y«*  was  a  scolium  upon  Admetua  king  of  Tbessaly :  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  same  author : 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  ancient  scoha  preserved  in  the 
Greek  authors,  of  which  I  shall  only  set  down  that  one  which  was 
composed  by  Aristotle  upon  Hennias,  tyrant  of  Atarnea,  which, 
though  Demophilus,  suborned  by  one  Eurymedon,  affirmed  to  be 
a  sacred  paeap,  in  order  to  prove  the  philosopher,  who  daily  used 
this  song,  guilty  of  impiety,  as  hath  been  before  related,  yet  it  is, 
from  the  very  phrase  and  diction,  plainly  demonstrated  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  scolium,  by  Democritus  in  Athe- 
nseus*: 

JkMrk  w*X»f*xt* 
Tttm  0£*r4», 

Km  $»nh  {nX**it  'EAJU&  *«r«*, 
K&)  *bnt  tXvmcj  /utXtflf  run 
Ec>  ffit*  (&Kkm 

X^vrir  nqmrrm  g  ywunr, 
IdmXmnmvyivwi  5*  ftr»» 

A4lftf  n  »«£*  wtXX*  iuirXAtHf 
Bgynf  Wb  typmru  InmfHK 
"XtSt  ft  rttotf  A%tXXjtoft 
Alms  t  AiIm  iSfMg  *X*t. 

Kju  Ararb*  1rrpf*s 

T«*T^  tUfitfUf  ?&w 
ASarmrit  «  ^m?  «vg«#VM  Mfau, 

MPN^Mrvvnv  Svy«T<f  if, 
A/if  git/*  rtC«f  *2%**m, 

*  Loco  citato.  r  Vespis.  *  Lib.  *▼.  p.  695. 
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From  the  sejgs,  let  us  pass  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  which  fol- 
lowed entertainments.  This  was  the  ancient  method,  as  we  learn 
from  Homer's  description  of  an  entertainment  made  by  Akinoua» 
king  of  Pbeacia,  wherein  the  entertainment  being  taken  away,  and 
the  music  eaded,  the  guests  are  invited  to  wrestle,  leap,  ran  races, 
and  to  other  bodily  exercises* : 

KiutoH*  +tufom  4y**qcf  til  pJBtmtm% 
Hi*  plv  hurif  MJugripifo  9>iyM»  Him; , 
GtyuyyU  S\  4  for)  wpffr  In  5«X^jh- 

Timrrm%  &C 

Whence  Enstathius  observes,  m  v«  2k*  «?*  «c#"v  ***■*««***«  pt-n* 
^#<r«  «*r<i  r?f  i'nf«>  iri  <ht/*f  arfyii*,  that  the  heroes  did  not  rest  qf- 
ter  meals,  for  the  better  concoction  of  their  meat,  as  became  cus- 
tomary in  later  ages  ;  on  which  pretence  the  later  Greeks,  laying 
aside  the  violent  exercises  which  were  anciently  used,  diverted 
themselves  with  such  sports  and  recreations  as  required  less  |pil 
and  labour.  The  several  sorts  of  sports  and  games  which  were 
practised  by  the  Greeks  have  been  accurately  described  by  the 
learned  Meursius,  and  from  him  again  by  Bulengerus :  they  are 
too  numerous  to  be  recounted  in  this  place ;  however,  the  ju'rnAf, 
which  was  more  peculiar  to  entertainments,  and  is  en  that  account 
described  by  Pollux,  and  takes  up  several  pages  in  Athenaeus, 
must  not  be  omitted'  This  pastime  was  first  invented  in  Sicily, 
whence  it  was  communicated  to  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially to  Athens,  where  it  obtained  very  great  repute.  The  form 
Was  thus ;  a  piece  of  wood  being  erected,  another  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  it,  with  two  dishes  hanging  down  from  each  ex- 
tremity, ki  the  manner  of  scales ;  beneath  each  dish  was  placed  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  wherein  stood  a  statue,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  brass,  and  called  ft#§ns*  They  who  did  *ott*J/£«f,  play  at 
the  cottabus,  stood  at  some  distance,  holding  a  cup  of  water  or 
wine,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes, 
that  the  dishes  by  that  weight  might  be  knocked  against  the  head 
of  the  statue  under  it.  The  person  who  threw  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spill  least  of  his  water,  and  to  knock  the  dish  with  the  great- 
est force  upon  the  statue,  was  conqueror,  and  thought  to  reign  hi 
his  mistress's  affections,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  learned  by  this 
pastime.  The  sound  made  by  the  projection,  was  by  an  onoma- 
topoeia, termed  a<4t*£,  the  wine  projected  x*ntyn,  and  sometimes 

»  Odyas.  &'•  v.  97*  *  Pag*  295. 
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y*t*l.  The  action,  as  also  the  cup  out  of  which  die  wine  was 
projected,  was  called  «y*6A«,  because  rnr  )t£Ur  %ut*  *y*vx*r,  jmwb- 

xSmt  »vw  if  ff!»  jrgftararitfwr*,  nprvfiptf**  a*  ty  itl  r*t  «•*#»,  they 

turned  round  their  right  hand  with  a  sort  of  dexterity  and  art,  upon 
which  they  very  much  valued  themselves.  Hence  we  find  mention 
of  ««rr«C«*  iyKvXnr*)  in  iEschylus.  The  vessels  were  named  *«™&u9 
or  KwrdZtin ;  the  prizes  *#**«&«,  *arr«C»r«,  and  also  jk4*t«C«j,  which, 
were  sweatmeats,  kisses,  or  what  else  the  company  agreed  upon* 
The  play  itself,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
was  termed  **Vt«Ck  *#t«*t^.  And  so  much  addicted  they  were  to 
this  pastime,  that  they  had  not  only  vessels  made  for  it  with  the 
utmost  art  and  care,  but  round  houses,  built  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  cottabus  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle,  the  game* 
sters  might  stand  at  equal  distances  on  all  sides. 

There  was  another  sort  of  cottabus,  wherein  a  vessel  was  placed 
full  of  water,  with  empty  vials  swimming  upon  it :  into  this  they 
projected  wine  out  of  cups;  and  he  that  had  the  fortune  to  drown 
the  greatest  number  of  the  vials,  obtained  the  prize. 

There  was  also  another  sort  of  cottabus,  wherein  they  projected 

dice. 

Lastly,  another  sort  of  cottabus  is  mentioned,  which  was  a  con- 
tention who  should  sit  up  awake  the  longest :  the  prize  was  com* 
monly  a  cake  made  of  honey  and  sesame,  or  wheat,  as  we  leant 
from  Pollux  and  the  Greek  scholiast c  upon  Aristophanes,  and 
thence  termed  *uT*^*f,  or  *v{*pS$ :  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
most  common,  whence  it  is  mentioned  alone  by  Artemidorus,  h  H 
*  wv{*p5t  «-«{<}  r«7f  **«&*<»?;  ixiftxitf :  the  trvgopivt  was  anciently  the 
prize d,  whence  that  word  became  a  general  name  for  any  other 
prize :  thus  it  is  used  by  Aristophanes  * : 

And  in  another  place  f  : 

H»  T  inuMif  *m{bJfs,  fifurt^H  i  fvpputf* 

And  these  are  the  most  usual  forms  of  this  pastime  ft. 

It  was  also  held  necessary  to  entertain  the  guests  with  suitable 
discourses,  as  well  as  with  sports  and  pastimes.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  to  use  the  words  of  Athenaeus  h,  '  it  was  more 

c  Equitibus.  cipue  xv.  baud  procul  ab  initio.    Pollux, 

&  Jab.i.  cap.  74.  lib.  vi  cap.  19.   Aristopbanis  Scbol.  in 

•  Theainopnor.  p.  770.  Pacem.     Eustathius  in   Iliad.   0'.    Jo- 

r  Equitibus,  p.  305.  hannes  Tretses  Chiliad,  vi.  Hist.  85.  «t 

S  Coa£  Athenaeus,  lib.  x,  xi  at  one-    Lexicographi  Groci. 

h  Lib,  x.  cap.  5» 
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requisite  and  becoming  to  gratify  the  company  by  agreeable  con- 
versation than  with  variety  of  dishes.9  And  in  the  heroical  ages, 
it  was  customary  to  consult  about  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
at  entertainments,  as  hath  been  observed  by  Plutarch1 :  hence  Nes- 
tor in  Homer  *  persuades  Agamemnon  to  invite  the  Grecian  com* 
manders  to  an  entertainment,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
management  of  the  war : 

■   •  .     •  .  *  * 

Banquet  the  elders ;  it  shall  not  disgrace 
Thy  sov'reignty,  but  shall  become  thee  welL 

Thy  many  guests  assembled,  tfcou  shalt  hear 

Our  counsel,  and  shalt  chuse  the  best  gowks. 

It  was  believed^  that  at  such  times  mens9  invention  was  more  quick 
and  fruitful,  according  to  the  saying  in  Aristophanes  k ; 

Oft*  ykf  i$pn  £r  n  **£«*«*«*«{*  ; 

Where  the  Greek  scholiast  discourseth  very  largely  on  this  argu- 
ment. It  was  also  the  custom  in  Persia  to  consult  at  entertain- 
ments,  as  we  find  done  at  that  of  Agameipnon,  as  we  learn  from 
Athenseus l ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  m,  the 
Persians  used  to  deliberate  inter  epulas  de  apparatu  bellico  et  seriis 
rebus  apifd  eosdem,  Graiorum  more  veterum,  concerning  warlike 
preparations,  and  other  serious  affairs,  at  banquets,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  nay,  if  Strabo  may  be  believed  n,  they 
used  to  consult  about  affairs  of  the  highest  importance  over  their 
wine :  and  what  was  there  determined  was  held  more  firm  and  in- 
violable  than  their  sober  resolutions.  But  Herodotus's  account  is 
more  particular,  that  those  things  which  they  resolved  on  (raftm;) 
when  they  were  sober,  were  canvassed  over  again  when  they  had 
drank  freely ;  and  the  things  which  they  determined  (fn6v<nclpiw) 
in  their  drink,  were  examined  again  in  their  sober  hours0.  Not 
unlike  this  is  what  Tacitus  p  reports  of  the  Germans,  that  their 
consultations  about  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the  contracting: 
affinities,  appointment  of  princes,  and  all  other  affairs,  whether  mili- 
tary or  civil,  were,  for  the  most  part  held  at  entertainments.  The 
way  of  the  syssitia  in  Crete  was  thus,  according  to  Dosiadas  q  : 

1  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  n  Oeograph.  lib.  xv.  p.  754.      Con£ 

J  Iliad,  ix.  v.  70.  Flutarchus  Sympos.  lib.  vii  qusest  iz. 

k  Equitibus,  p.  293.  Eustathius  in  Iliad,  i.  p.  631,  Ac. 

1  Lib.  v.  cap.  4.  °  Lib.  i.  cap.  133. 

m  Lib.  ztuL  cap.  5.  p  De  moribus  Germanorum. 

9  Rerom  Creticarum,  lib.  iv. 
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supper  being  ended,  they  first  deliberated  upon  civil  affairs;  the* 
•the  discourse  is  turned  to  war,  at  whidi  time  they  repeat  the  praasaa 
of  illustrious  persons,  *prpirip»*i  *«*  vf*  u§  irhpvym&u,  thereby  tm 
excite  the  young  mm  to  courage  atnd  brmcery*  The  Jj&cedfluno* 
Man  youth  frequented  the  syssHM*  «*  %Xur*m**U  rmfymimh  en  the 
schools  of  temperance  and  pmdence,  where  they  heard  <disco 
of  public  affairs,  tod  conversed  with  the  nsort  liberal  and  bast 
complished  masters,  as  we  are  i&forottd  by  Plutarch  r»  The  same 
author  has  elsewhere  observed  %  that  the  Cretan  £fyu*,  and  the 
Spartan  ftiMrt*,  that  is,  their  public  places  <rf  -entertainment,  /8a* 
Mump**  *Tof  fa**  >g  <rv>&pm  «g<r«t^«T<jt#»  jv^if  ilxFy  were  instead  of 
councils,  where  the  chief  men  of  the  commonwealth  met  to  consult 
about  the  most  secret  affairs;  and  he  adds,  ffrsng  #$***,  >$  rl  iftmfo 
wtomuM  **i  SvrpdB'mot,  that  the  prytaneum  and  thesmothesium,  or 
public  halls4  in  this  city,  that  is,  in  Chaeronea,  which  was  Plu- 
tarch's native  town,  seem  to  have  been  put  to  the  same  use.  The 
same  custom  seems  to  have  obtained  in  several  other  cities,  and 
particularly  at  Athens,  where  the  supreme  council  supped  every 
day  together  in  the  prytaneum,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  related ; 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Eustathius  T,  '  the  chief  magistrates  at 
Rhodes  were  obliged,  by  an  express  law,  every  day  to  entertain 
the  principal  men  of  that  city  at  a  public  table,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate what  should  be  done  the  day  following.9  Hence  as  Plu- 
tarch was  of  opinion  u,  Bacchus  had  the  surname  of  E  JCvAw,  pru- 
dent counsellor;  and  the  night  was  called  ftygom,  as  being  the 
time  of  wise  and  prudent  counsels :  and,  as  the  same  author  ob- 
serves, '  not  unlike  these  is  that  assembly  of  most  wise  and  excel* 
lent  persons  in  Plato,  where  things  of  the  greatest  concern  are  dis- 
cussed.' As  they  who  were  concerned  in  public  business  used  to 
discourse  of  public  affairs,  so  the  conversation  of  philosophers  was 
commonly  upon  some  argument  of  philosophy ;  grammarians  dis- 
puted upon  critical  subjects ;  and  others  conversed  in  their  several 
ways,  insomuch  that  every  art  and  science  was  cultivated  and  im- 
proved upon  these  occasions ;  whence  Eustathius  had  good  reason 
for  his  remark,  '  that  the  Greeks  did  not  drink  to  excess  at  their 
public  entertainments,  but  only  to  keep  up  the  conversation  about 
serious  affairs.'  Examples  of  the  discourse  at  entertainments  may 
be  found  in  Plato  and  Xenoplfaon,  also  (had  they  been  yet  extant) 


r  Lyeurgo.  *  In  Iliad.  /•  p.  631. 

•  Sympoa.  lib.  vS.  quest  i*.  u  Loco  citato. 
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in  Aristode,  Speusippus,  Epicurus,  Hieronytous,  Dio  the  acade- 
mic, trim  wrote  jUyv  wm^  wir*t  ytvaptiact  Books  if  Table  discourses, 
«  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  %  who  hsiilntes  the  fore-mentioned 
authors  in  his  treatise  upon  the  same  argua*nt. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  also  customary  by  turns  to  unbend  their 
tnissto,  and  divert  them  from  serious  affairs,  by  discourses  upon 
ludicrous  arguments ;  whence  #«p*wi»r,  the  Greek  name  of  an  en- 
tertainment, is  deined  by  Plutarch  *,  **»#>/«  «•»»*«  ««i  mu&mt,  **■ 
y»r  kW  «g<a$u»,  «  mixture  of  seriousness  *»d  mirth,  *f  discourses 
and  actions.  At  the  fore-mentioned  qyssitia  of  the  Leeedaesnoaianav 
where  the  most  grave  and  important  subjects  were  treated  on*  they 

also  mmffjtn  «#«£«*,  **t  stumru*  *ni  &#p&*%(mc9  %*}  ntmwrifHr—  pn  ivrxp 

t*/n$t,  used  to  sport  and  to  jest,  though  without  any  of  thai  scur- 
rility and  reflection  which  is  apt  to  give  offence  *.  And  from  the 
Table  discourses  of  Plutarch  and  others*  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  ancient  eastern  to  contrive  their  discourses  in  such  a  maimer 
as  would  both  entertain  and  instruct  the  company :  neverthe- 
less, in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  they  rarely  discoursed  upon  any  se- 
rious argument  at  public  entertainments ;  whence  a  discourse  be» 
ing  begun  at  Nicostratus's  house,  concerning  a  subject  which  was 
to  be  discussed  ia  the  popular  assembly  at  Athens ;  some  of  the 
cowpany,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  ancient  Greek  custom,  af- 
firmed that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Persians  y.  And  this  ques- 
tion is  propounded  in  the  same  author*,  whether  it  were  allowable 
to  discourse  philosophy  over  their  cups  ?  Some  delighted  to  tell 
stories,  and  to  repeat  ancient  tables  on  these  occasions;  others 
chose  to  read  some  diverting  discourse  fan  uwup,  or  to  bear  a  poem 
repeated,  which  was  very  common  amoogst  men  of  letters ;  but 
no  diversion  was  more  usual  than  that  of  propounding  and  an* 
swering  difficult  questions.  Such  of  these  as  were  wholly  design- 
ed for  amusement,  were  termed  mlnypmtm,  hut  those  which  farther 
contained  something  serious  and  instructive,  were  called  yp'fat 
which  word,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pofluuc  *,  in  its  primary  ae* 
ceptation,  signifies  a  fishing  net;  faeuce>  to  use  the  words  of 
Clearchus b,  '  the  Griphi  contained  philosophical  disquisitions, 
wherein  the  ancients  used  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  learning,  in* 

T  Sytnpos.  prindpjia  *  Sympoa.  prindpio* 

w  Sympos.  Kb.  ril  qtueat  vi.  *  Lib.  tu  cap.  19. 

x  Conf.  Plutarchus  Lycurgo,  et  9jie»  b  Libra  primode  pananiiiapudAAe- 

pos.  lib.  ii.  quart,  i.  aawn,  lib.  ju  cap.  ulu 
»  FluUrcW  Sympos  Hb.vil<pilBit.  IK. 
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somuch  that  this  pastime  pitvp*  ylnrif  xns  Win  *•$•*  mj)M2*9  •huU- 
.w»f,  became  a  proof  of  every  person's  proficiency  in  learning.' 
The  person  who  solved  the  question  propounded  was  honoured 
with  a  reward  ;  he  who  was  not  so  fortunate  underwent  a  certain 
punishment :  the  rewards  were  n?*>#*  *$  !»?«/*/•,  a  garland,  and 
the  applause  of  the  company,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  atptfaftr : 
the  punishment  was,  to  drink,  without  taking  breath,  a  cup  of  wine, 
mixed  with  salt,  as  Athenssus  c  •  has  proved  out  of  the  Ganymede* 
of  Antiphanes :  the  reward,  according  to  Pollux  *,  was  a  dish  of 
meat ;  the  penalty  a  salt  cup.  Others  report,  that  a  cup  of  wine 
was  the  prize  which  was  adjudged  to  the  person  who  solved  the 
riddle;  or,  in  case  no  man  could  solve  it,  to  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  propounded  c.  The  account  of  Hesychius  differs  somewhat 
from  all  which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned :  he  tells  us  that 

*>•»,  ixiriih  to  rvyxuptift,  %r$i  «»g«r«v,  $  i/}#{,  €  an  enigmatical  ques- 
tion at  compotations,  which,  whoever  fails  of  solving,  is  obliged 
to  drink  that  which  is  set  before  him,  whether  it  be  unmixed  wine 
or  water ;'  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  rewards  and  penalties 
were  varied,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company.    The 
common  name  of  these,  and  all  other  questions  used  on  the  like 
occasions,  was  *v\txu*  fyrifum.    Theodectes  the  sophist  termed 
them  pnfciti*  £nrift*r*,  because  he  had  got  a  set  of  them  by  heart, 
which  was  usually  done  by  such  as  frequented  public  entertain- 
ments f .    That  the  custom  of  propounding  riddles  was  very  an- 
cient, and  derived  from  the  eastern  nations  into  .Greece,  appears 
from  the  story  of  Samson,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  who  propounded 
a  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  his  nuptial  feast.    Neither  were  these 
questions  confined  to  entertainments,  but,  in  the  primitive  times, 
were  proposed  on  other  occasions,  by  those  who  desired  to  make 
proof  of  one  another's  wisdom  and  learning.    Hence  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  *  question  to  king  Solomon,  of  those 
which  passed  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  several  others 
which  are  too  long  to  be  recounted  in  this  place. 

Sometimes  the  entertainer  made  presents  to  all  his  guests.  Ly- 
simacbus  of  Babylon  having  entertained  Himerus,  the  tyrant  of 
the  Babylonians   and  Seleucians,   with  300  other  guests,  gave 


c  Loco  citato.  f  Conf.  Reg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.     Jc 

d  Onomaat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  phua  adv.  Apionem,  lib.  i.     Herodotus. 

c  Etymologici  Auctor,  et  PhaTorinua,  Scriptor  Convivii  septem  sapientum  in* 

v.  yp'tw-     Euatathiua,  Iliad.  x»  p.  785.  tar  open  PJutarcki,    Auctor  vita  JEto- 

f  Conf.  Pollux.  pi,  &c. 
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every  man  a  silver  cup  of  four  pounds  weight  *.  When  Alexan- 
der made  his  marriage»feast  at  Susa  in  Persia,  he  paid  the  debts 
of  ail  his  soldiers  out  of  his  own  exchequer,  and  presented  every 
one  of  bis  guests,  who  were  not  fewer  than  nine  thousand,  with 
golden  cups1.  From  these  instances,  it  appears  that  cups  were 
commonly  presented  on  these  occasions.  This  was  done  because 
it  was  customary  for  the  company,  before  they  parted,  to  pour  forth 
wine,  as  a  libation  to  Mercury,  who  was  accounted  the  president 
of  the  night,  and  believed  to  send  sleep  and  pleasing  dreams, 
whence  he  is  called  by  Homer J  »v*th  •*wrmf  and  «yv>«c  *™t»** 
To  the  same  god  they  also  sacrificed  the  tongues  of  the  animals 
which  had  been  killed  for  the  entertainment.  The  reason  of 
which  rite  was  by  some  thought  to  be,  that  Mercury  being  the 
president  of  eloquence,  was  chiefly  delighted  with  that  member  ; 
others  rather  think  that  by  this  sacrifice  he  was  invoked  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  discourse  which  had  passed.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  burning  the  tongues  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
was  intimated,  that  whatever  had  been  there  discoursed,  should 
be  kept  secret.  Several  other  conjectures  concerning  the  original 
of  this  custom,  which  are  too  long  to  enumerate,  have  been  made 
by  learned  men  K  It  was  chiefly  observed  by  the  Athenians,  Io- 
nians,  and  Megarensians.  And  some  will  have  it  to  have  been 
begun  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Megara,  who  having  the  tongue  of 
a  lion,  which  had  wasted  his  country,  brought  to  him  by  Pelops, 
sacrificed  it  at  the  end  of  an  entertainment.  It  was  certainly  very 
ancient ;  whence  Apollonius  rjiakes  it  to  be  observed  by  the  Argo- 
nauts l : 

H  Bi/ut  W,  wim  I*'  yX*rr«ir«  xS*9** 

Forthwith  the  bowl  they*  crown  with  rosy  wine, 

And  pay  due  honours  to  the  pow'n  divine ; 

Then  on  the  naming  tongues  libations  pour, 

And  wait  salubrious  sleep's  composing  hour.  vawsbs. 

And  it  is  practised  by  the  heroes  in  Homer  : 

T\m*f$  t  If  e**g)  ftfXK*,  kufAfuw  t  lrfx«&* 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  offered  libations  chiefly  to  Mercury,  so 
the  Greeks  of  later  times  made  theirs  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  rixu*, 
perfect  ■ ;  yet  several  other  gods  often  shared  in  these  offerings ; 

h  Atbensfus,  lib.  li  cap.  8.  k  ApoUonii  Scholiasts*  in  Argon.  L  t« 

i  Plutarchus  Alexandre*  p.  705.  516.    Eustathius  in  Odyss.  y',  p.  131. 

i  Hymno  in  M trcurium.  '  Argon,  lib.  i.  ▼.  51& 

*  Athetums,  lib.  i.  principio,  cap.  14. 
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particularly  at  entertainments  which  followed  a»y  aoteniQ  tacri&ce, 
k  was  customary  to  remember  the  god  to  whom  they  had  before 
sacrificed  ;  hence,  at  a  sacrifice  offered  to  Noptuoe  in  Hotaer  % 
Minerva,  who  wa*  present,  wider  the  assumed  form  of  Mootorv 
adviseth  the  company  to  sacrifice  the  tongues,  and  to  pour  fcrtk 
libations  of  wine  to  Neptuae,  aod  the  rest  of  the  gods*  before  tbey 
departed. 

XXK*  lye,  rdfmrt  pb  ykfarmi,  nqdtmk  fe  dfc * 

Evwswcif ,  MfrtM  p%1*ptt*m  tm  yn{  *{+ 

How  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  trine, 

Sacred  to  Neptune  end  the  Power*  divine.  rare 

It  was  held  unlawful  to  stay  too  long  at  entertainments  which 
followed  sacrifices,  as  Athenaeus  hath  observed  from  the  following 
words  of  Minerva  in  the  same  poet  °  : 

.    B>*  yif  *•«  dfci'  **i  {•**>  •*  **»  .  ! 

The  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep, 

And  soft  approach  the  balmy  boon  of  sleep : 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast, 

Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  tor*. 

The  same  author  reports,  that  till  his  time  the  company  was  ob- 
liged at  some  sacrificial  entertainments  to  depart  before  sun-set p  ; 
but  at  the  common  entertainments,  where  more  liberty  was  allow- 
ed, the  company  very  often  staid  till  the  morning  approached : 
this  we  find  done  by  Socrates  and  his  friends  in  Plato's  entertain- 
ment; aud  before  that,  in  the  heroical  times,  by  Penelope's  suitors, 
and  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Homer,  as  also  by  Dido  and  iEneas  in 
Virgil.  It  was  also  customary  to  contend  who  should  keep  awake 
longest ;  and  the  prize  assigned  to  the  victor  was  most  commonly 
a  sort  of  cakes  called  xvz<tp*<  q,  which  word  (came  hence  to  be  a 
general  name  for  the  prize  of  any  victory,  ae  hath  been  already 
observed. 


0  Odyss.  y .  ▼.  332.  *  Artemidonis,  lib.  i.  cap.  74.    Aristo- 

°  Loco  citato.  patois  Scholiastes  ad  Ft^ts 

*  Athenaws,  lib.  ▼•  cap.  4. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  Manner  of  Entertaining  Strangers. 

JL  he  keeping  of  public  inns,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  was 
assigned  by  Plato r  to  foreigners*  or  tfee  meaneet  sort*  tf  citizens,  as 
an  illiberal  and  mean  employment.  The"  ancient  Greeks  had  no 
public  inns,  which  were  an  invention  of  later  ages.  In  the  primi- 
tive times*,  men  Kved  at  home,  neither  caring  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  foreigners,  nor  to  improve  themselves  and  their  estates 
by  commerce  with  them.  Neither  was  it  safe  to  travel  without  a 
strong  guard,  the  sea  and  land  being  both  exceedingly  infested 
with  robbers,  who  not  only  spoiled  all  whom  they  caught  of  their 
valuable  goods,  but  treated  their  persons  with  the  utmost  cruelty, 
as  appears  from  the  stories  of  Procrustes,  Sinnes,  Sciron,  Peri- 
phetes,  and  many  others.  To  live  upon  the  plunder  of  others,  was 
then  by  many  thought  a  very  honourable  way  of  subsisting ;  and  they 
placed  a  sort  of  glory  in  overcoming  and  spoiling  their  neigh- 
bours, believing  the  rules  of  humanity  aad  justice  to  be  observed 
by  none  but  such  as  were  destitute  of  power  •.  Hence  it  seems 
to  have  come,  that  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  strangers  and  ene- 
mies were  both,  signified  by  the  same  name,  Jtr»j,  all  strangers  be- 
ing then  accounted  enemies.  And  the  Persians,  who  for  several 
ages  waged  continual  wars  with  Greece,  are  particularly  ^signified 
by  that  word c.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  termed  the 
barbarous  nations,  whom  the  Greeks  took  for  their  common  ene- 
mies, by  the  name  |iy«< M.  And  amongst  the  primitive  Latins,  the 
name  hostis,  which  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  enemies,  sig- 
nified strangers  T. 

The  sea  was  freed  from  pirates  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who, 
with  a  strong  fleet,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  all 
die  seas  thereabouts.  The  land  robbers  were  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  other  primitive  heroes ;   from  which  times, 

r  De  Leg.  lib.  xi.  T  Varro  principio,  lib.  in  da  L.  L.  Ci- 

•  Plutarcfaus  Theseo,  Thueydides  His-  cero  de  OflSc  lib.  L  cap.  2.    Ambrosius 

toriae  principio.  Offic.  lib.  u  cap.  29.     Conf.  Commenta- 

c  Hesychius  voce  gSm.  rius  noster  in  Lycopnrou.  Cassandra4,  v. 

«  Herodotus  Calliope,  cap.  10.     Pol-  464. 
lux,  lib.  i.  cap.  10, 
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Xenophon  w  reports,  that  till  bis  own  age,  .$**  ttti*  tr/  j&sxu,  no 
man  was  injurious  to  strangers.  And  in  the  earliest  ages,  all  who 
were  not  entirely  void  of  humanity,  are  said  to  have  entertained 
all  strangers  with  respect :  it  was  then  the  custom  to  supply  them 
with  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  before  they  inquired  their 
names,  or  asked  them  any  other  questions.  Thus  Telemachus  and 
his  company  are  treated  by  Menelaus,  who  thus  bespeaks  them 
upon  their  arrival  at  Sparta  x  : 

Ass  ot  rarrflpf  m>9  ttprifuf  faint  W» 

In  the  same  manner  Telemachus  is  entertained  by  Nestor  *,  Ulysses 
by  Eumsus  *,  and  Minerva,  under  the  form  of  Mentor,  by  Tele- 
machus \  M  enelaus  entertained  Paris  the  Trojan  ten  days,  be- 
fore he  inquired  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came ;  and  it  is  said 
tp  have  been  *$#*<•*  tifo,  an  ancient  custom  to  forbear  such  in 
quiries  till  the  tenth  day,  if  the  stranger  seemed  willing  to  stay  till 
that  time,  as  we  learn  from  Eustathius's  comment  ou  the  passage 
of  Homer,  where  the  king  of  Lycia  is  introduced  demanding  of 
Bellerophon  his  recommendatory  letter  from  Proetus,  upon  the 
tenth  day  after  he  had  come  to  his  house  b. 

ErwnpMf  !4w#n,  g  but*  05*  lifumr 
AAA'  ert  ft  hndrti  ifdrn  f*Ut*mr9\*t  n*(, 
Km  Tin  fin  lgiarM  £  fru  trim*  jfofa, 
Orrt  fA  •*  ymp&pu  wmqjk  npfirwt  f  ifw* 

There  Lycia's  monarch  paid  him  honours  due, 

Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew ; 

But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd, 

The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  show'd, 

The  fatal  tablets  till  that  instant  seaTd 

The  deathful  Secret  to  the  king  reveal'd.  popk. 

In  later  ages,  Cretan  hospitality  was  very  much  celebrated.  In 
the  ovrrtrt*  public  balls  of  Crete,  there  were  constantly  two  apart- 
ments :  one  was  termed  x«<panj{«sr,  wherein  strangers  were  lodged  ; 
the  other  was  «j>3gudr,  being  the  place  of  eating,  where  all  the  Crer 
tans  supped  together :  in  the  uppermost  part  of  this  room  there 
was  a  constant  table  set  apart  for  strangers,  called  t(«*-i£«  g»/«, 
ituxn,  or  A<W  {»« :  others  will  have  two  tables  appointed  for  this 
usee.  And  in  the  distribution  of  victuals,  the  strangers  were,  al- 
ways served  before  the  king,  or  any  of  the  Cretan  nation ;  and 
some  of  them  were  permitted  to  bear  very  considerable  offices  in 
the  state  d. 

w  A9-<p»«/t-  lib.  "  *  Odyss.  I  v.  170. 

*  Odyss.  ?.  t.  61.  b  Iliad,  vi  v.  174.  p.  491.  ed.  Basil. 

f  Odyss.  y.  v.  69.  c  AUusiueus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 

2  Odyss.  £.  ▼.  45*  <*  Heraclides  de  llepub. 
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The  rest  of  the  Greek*,  and  especially  the  Athenians  were  ge- 
nerally courteous  to  strangers,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
are  ill  spoken  of  for  their  want  of  hospitality ;  hence  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Tzetzes  e  as  most  opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  their  be- 
haviour to  strangers. 

T«jr  Akpmimg  vifm  it  JtAk%t*4w  tr$t  g Wf 
Oh*  £  m*(*&£§rr$  4><X«gfMj  rug  ***ir 
tut  Adx*ri  ft  fi/uf  *■»  £lnt*  &nXmto$*, 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  called  by  Aristophanes  f  iiu^fc^tfu 
and  by  others  ^mXetrm,  from  their  imposing  upon  strangers,  and 
driving  them  away;  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause Lycurgus  chiefly  followed  the  law*  dnd  manners  of  Crete  in 
the  regulations  which  he  made  at  Sparta.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
certain  that  very  good  care  was  taken  of  strangers  at  Sparta*  It 
was  one  part  of  the  royal  office  to  make  provision  for  them,  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus ;  and  M.  Antoninus  *  affirms,  that  strangers 
had  a  convenient  place  assigned  in  the  shade,  whereas  the  I-rfice- 
daemonians  themselves  lay  down  without  distinction  of  places.  But 
the  opinion  of  their  rough  and  uncivil  usage  of  strangers  seems  to 
have  prevailed  chiefly  on  these  two  accounts : 

First,  because  foreigners,  when  they  lived  upon  the  Spartan 
diet,  which  was  extremely  coarse,  thought  themselves  ill  entertain* 
ed :  hence  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  happening  to  be  treated  after  the 
Spartan  fashion,  professed  that  he  no  longer  wondered  how  it  canfe 
to  pass  that  the  Spartans  despised  dangers  more  than  other  nations, 
since  they  were  allowed  no  pleasure  for  which  they  could  desire  to 

live  h. 

Secondly,  because  strangers  had  admittance  into  Sparta  only  on 

«g<9y»fti>««  ifti{*i,  certain  days '.  This  was  a  provision  against  the 
promiscuous  and  frequent  concourse  of  other  nations,  which  they 
avoided  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  either  as  Archidamus  in 
Libanius  *  reports,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  observing  the  faults 
and  miscarriages  of  Sparta,  which  Pericles  in  Thucydides  k  seems 
also  to  reproach  them  with,  or  rather  fearing  that  the  manners  of 
their  citizens  would  be  corrupted  by  a  too  free  and  unlimited  con- 
versation with  other  nations  \  which  account  of  this  appointment 
is  assigned  by  Xenophon  !  Plutarch  m,  and  others :  for  the  same 
i$ason  an  edict  was  once  put  forth  at  Rome,  whereby  strangers, 


*  Chiliad.  viL  Hist  ISO. 
'Pace. 

*  Lib.  xL  ad  seipeum. 

*  Athensus  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

i  Arigtophanis  Scholiastes  in  Pace. 
Suida*. 


j  Declam.  xxiv. 

k  Lib.  iL  in  Orat  Ainebri. 

I  De  Repub.  Lacedaxn. 

m  Lycurgo,  institutu  LaconicK 
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usu  urtfk  ff  ohrbiti,  were  forbidden  the  use  of  that  city  a.  Awl  the 
Lacedeemonmfi9  were  not  altered  to  travel  into  foreign  countries, 
lest  they  should  introduce  foreign  customs  and  vices  at  Sparta  °. 
That  these  and  the  like  orders  were  not  enacted  without  sufficient 
cause,  appears  from  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  the  former  of  which 
returning  home  from  Athens,  and  the  latter  front  Asia,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  which,  in  a  short 
time  after,  destroyed  the  ancient  Lacedemonian  discipline  and  way 
of  living. 

To  return  to  the  Grecian  hospitality.  In  order  to  excite  the 
people  to  treat  strangers  with  kindness  and  respect,  the  aucient 
poets  and  lawgivers  possessed  them  with  an  opinion,  that  all 
strangers  were  under  the  peculiar  care  of  certain  gods,  who  i*« 
vengpd  all  the  injuries  done  to  them :  in  the  number  of  these  god* 
were  reckoned  Minerva,  Apollo,  Venoa,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and 
chiefly  Jupiter,  who  bad  hence  the  surname  of  £<***,  hotptiabiei 
which  was  also  sometimes  given  to  other  gods,  who  were  believed 
to  protect  strangers :  hence  Ulysses  endeavours  to  mitigate  Poly, 
phemus  with  the  reason,  that  Jupiter  was  the  patron  and  avenger 
of  strangers  p. 

Minute  U  (Ami**  Iff  tuUiuttf  irn&SL 

*Ti»  what  the  Gods  require  i  those  Gods  revere, 

The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care  ; 

To  Jove  their  cause,  and  their  revenge  belongs. 

He  wanders,  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs.  rare* 

And  Eumseus  is  moved  by  the  same  reason  to  entertain  the  same 
hero,  as  himself  professeth  <i : 

«*W,  0  f*t  Mfut  »c\  &  it  nmuUn  AH*  fxfe, 
%mm  imp****  *qh  yif  A<«j  dbfr  4«vrw 
M*W  rt,  frr*%»i  re. 

The  swain  replied :  It  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise : 

For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 

*Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor.  ronr* 

For  the  same  end  the  gods  were  feigned  to  travel  in  the  habit  of 
strangers  :  thus  Jupiter  speaks  of  himself  in  Ovidr : 

Et  Deus  Humana  /autre  tub  imagine  terras. 

In  another  passage  of  that  author,  the  same  god,  accompanied  hj 

n  Cicero  de  Offic  lib*  Ilk  cap.  II.  P  Homer.  Odyss.  it*  v.  369. 

0  Plutarcbus  locis  eitat  at  Anophibeg-        *  Odyss.?.  v.  55, 
mat.   Nicolaus  de  tnoribus  gentium  apud        r  Metam.  lib.  h  w.  SIX 
Stobseum,  Valerius  Maaimus,  lib.  iL  tap. 
6s    Harpocration  voce  *Mr«,  &c. 
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Mercury,  is  said  to  have  been  denied  reception  by  1000  bouses, 
which,  for  that  offence*  he  turned,  with  the  adjoining  country,  into 
a  lake*.  Lyeaon  was  said  to  have  been  transformed  iuto  a  wolf 
for  his  injurious  treatment  of  Jupiter.  And,  to  mention  only  one 
example  more,  when  Antinous  in  Homer  *  treats  Ulysses,  who 
there  appears  like  a  stranger,  injuriously,  he  is  put  in  mind  that 
the  gods  used  to  visit  the  cities  of  men  in  the  habit  and  form  of 
strangers. 

Am*** ,  4  /nit  x«A*  KaXis  3^r*Mt  tomfe 


Oikiftti,  4  ft  w4  «f  fcr«t«M0f  $t$(  If*  ; 


Kfipurw  #Cg/»  rt  &  tutt/uunt  if«g«mf. 

Was  ever  chief  for  wars  like  these  renown'd  ? 
Ill  fits  the  stranger  audi  the  poor  to  wound. 
Unblest  thy  hand ;  if  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies ; 
They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind, 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind, 

The  rites  of  entertaining  strangers  being  the  same  with  those  of 
receiving  guests  at  entertainments,  which  have  been  described  in 
one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  need  not  be  farther  explained  in 
this  place;  only  this  must  be  observed,  that  salt  was  common- 
ly set  before  strangers,  before  they  tasted  the  victuals  provided  for 
them ;  whereby  was  intimated,  that  as  salt  does  consist  of  aqueous 
and  terrene  particles  mixed  and  unit.d  together,  or  as  it  is  a  con- 
crete of  several  aqueous  parts,  so  the  stranger  and  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  entertained,  should,  from  the  time  of  their  tasting 
salt  together,  maintain  a  constant  union  of  love  and  friendship. 
Others  tell  us,  that  salt  being  apt  to  preserve  flesh  from  corrup- 
tion, signified,  that  the  friendship  which  was  then  begun,  should 
be  firm  and  lasting.  And  some,  to  mention  no  more  different  opi- 
nions concerning  this  matter,  think,  that  a  regard  was  had  to  the 
purifying  quality  of  salt,  which  was  commonly  used  in  lustrations, 
and  that  it  intimated,  that  friendship  ought  to  be  free  from  all  de- 
sign and  artifice,  jealousy  and  suspicion  ■•  It  may  be,  the  ground 
of  this  custom  was  only  this,  that  salt  was  constantly  used  at  all 
entertaiuments,  both  of  the  gods  and  men ;  whence  a  particular 
sanctity  was  believed  to  be  lodged  iu  it     It  is  hence  called  £***< 


•  Metam.  ri$.  v.  629. 
t  Odyss.  g'.  v.  465. 
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u  Coa£  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  «.  p.  100. 
Lycophronis  Scholiastes  in  v.  135.  137. 
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a  A* ,  divine  salt,  by  Homer ;  and  itp)  2\uy  holy  salt,  by  others ;  aorf 
sahnorttm  appositu,  by  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  tables,  a  sort  of 
holiness  was  thought  to  be  derived  to  them  *•  Indeed,  all  things 
which  any  way  conduced  to.  promote  love  and  concord,  especial- 
ly in  those  early  times,  when  men  lived  by  spoil  and  rapine,  were 
held  to  be  sacred :  hence  the  table  was  thought  to  be  endowed 
with  an  inherent  holiness,  as  well  as  the  salt.  Ti  «i«r{«jri£»,  to 
have  eaten  at  the  same  table,  was  esteemed  an  inviolable  obli- 
gation to  friendship ;  and  itx*  **)  Tg^*i£«»  *wg«ff«<W,  to  transgress 
the  salt  and  the  table,  that  is,  to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
to  injure  one  by  whom  any  person  had  been  entertained,  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  blackest  crimes ;  hence  that  exaggerating  in- 
terrogation of  Demosthenes  w,  n«  3t  **§?  $  *-*  rgiin£«< $  r*vr*  y±{  rg«- 
ymiu  *-«(<#'•  '  Where  is  the  salt ;  where  the  hospitable  tables  ?  For 
in  despite  of  these  he  had  been  the  author  of  these  troubles.9 
And  the  crime  of  Paris  in  stealing  Helena  is  aggravated  by  Cas- 
sandra *,  upon  this  consideration,  that  he  had  contemned  the  salt, 
and  Overturned  the  hospitable  table : 


<tft  W  \if—t 

Alymimf  kyu*%$  *4yn, 


And  r«  0/M«riy0'9  to  converse  under  the  same  roof,  was  thought 
to  be  some  sort  of  engagement  to  love  and  courtesy,  as  we  learn 
from  the  comment  of  Eustathius  on  that  passage  of  Homer,  where 
Ajax  endeavours  to  pacify  Achilles  by  this  motive,  that  they  were 
in  the  same  house,  and  under  the  same  roof  y  : 

Afttrrtu  ft  piXmJp*,  owm^ifm  li  ««  Uftit. 

The  alliance  which  was  contracted  by  hospitality  was  termed 
xfhkitm  :  it  was  held  very  sacred,  and  wmt  ri  vvyymn*  BwpS  npfrraw 
rtit  «•«*«»*$  h>  was  rather  more  inviolably  observed  by  the  ancients 
than  the  ties  of  kindred  and  consanguinity.  Teucer  in  Homer 
endeavoured  to  deprive  Priamus  of  his  kingdom,  though  he  was 
the  son  of  Hesione,  the  sister  of  Priamus ;  whereas  Glaucus  and 
Diomedes  laid,  down  their  arms  in  the  heat  of  battle,  out  of  a  pious 
regard  to  the  hospitable  alliance,  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
their  progenitors,  Oeneus  and  Bellerophon,  as  Eustathius  *  observes. 
Hence  it  appears  farther,  that  the  alliances  of  hospitality  were  de- 
rived by  parents  to  their  children ;  neither  were  they  contracted, 

T  Arnobius  contra  Gentes,  lib.  &  x  Ljrcophron,  y.  134. 

w  Orat.  detain  Legal  *  Iliad. is.  V.  655.  p.  691.  ed.  Basil. 

*  In  Iliad.  tL  p.  496. 
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t>hly  by  private  and  single  men,  but  by  these  with  whole  families 
and  cities.  Hence  Megillus  in  Plato*  affirmed  himself  to  be 
w^Jim*',  allied  by  hospitality  to  the  city  of  Athens.  Nicias,  the 
Athenian,  is  by  Plutarch  called  *£•{»•*  rSt  A«Kt}«<p«f/*>ir,  allied  by 
hospitality  to  the  Lacedemonian*.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiadea, 
by  means  of  the  same  alliance,  became  instrumental  towards  esta- 
blishing a  peace  between  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta  b.  And, 
to  mention  only  one  instance  more,  Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Mysians,  ty  J  n  $u'm  *x**\*t  tJnu9 
whereby  they  were  obliged  to  take  one  another  for  guests  and  al- 
lies*. 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  thus  allied  to  give  one  ano- 
ther rvfc<«A«;  certain  tokens,  the  producing  whereof  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  covenant  of  hospitality.  Hence  Jason  in  Euripides4 
promiseth  Medea,  when  she  departed  from  him,  to  send  the  sym- 
bols of  hospitality,  which  should  procure  for  her  a  kind  reception, 
in  foreign  countries : 

Star  «  rf****  #*>ta'a  St  IgeVeW  r  %%. 

These  were  mutual  presents  and  gifts,  called  {»««  or  )»{«  \m%k, 
which  *upiXt*  rut  *-«A««si«  Atrikrn  ife   ftWpwir  *«r{*W  ?*a/«k  t#7« 

■Viy*W  were  reposited  by  the  ancient  Greeks  amongst  their  trea- 
sures to  keep  up  the  memory  of  their  friendships  to  succeeding 
generations,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  comment  of  Eustathius  on 
that  passage  of  Homer «,  where  Diomedes  recounts  to  Glaucis 
the  gifts  which  their  ancestors,  Oeneus  and  Bellerophon,  had  pre- 
sented to  one  another : 

OiMtft  yd?  «rm  3mt  kpifu—  BUXififiW 
*«***'  If  payt^wn  Uuurit  npm*  lyfrn • 
O?  fc  5  a\X.4x**t  tript  frnftm  «***, 
Oitiif  fih  i*nt*  M»  *"'«»'  p mmwb, 

Km  fut  \y*t  mmnXtsW  «*»  b  W/W  \fmru 

Know,  chief,  our  grandsires  hate  been  raests  of  old, 

Oeneus  the  strong,  Bellerophon  the  bo(d : 

Our  antient  seat  his  honoured  presence  grac*d 

Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pass'd. 

The  parting  heroes,  mutual  presents  left  ; 

A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandsire's  gift : 

Oeneus  a  beh  of  matchless  work  bestow'd, 

That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow'd, 

This  from  his  pledge  I  learnt,  which  safely  stor'd, 

Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board.  row* 

The  later  Greeks  used  to  break  *c$*'y»**»  «  dye  in  two  parts,  one 
of  which  the  guests  carried  away,  the  other  remained  with  the 

»  Lib.  L  de  Legflx  p.  780.  edit  Francofurt.        •  Corn,  Nepos,  Cimone. 
*  Herodotus  CBone.  d  Medea,  *er.  f  1*  e  Iliad,  ti. 
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entertainer f.  The  same  custom  was  used  at  Rome,  where  each 
part  of  the  dye  was  termed  tessera  hospitalis.  This  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Plautus*  : 

AG*    Siquidem  Antidamarehi  queeris  adoptatitiunh 

Ego  sum  ipsus,  quern  tu  quarts.    POE.  Hem  t  quid  ego  audio  t 
AG.    Antidama?  gnatum  me  esse.    POE.  A'  ita  est,  Us seram 

Conjerre  si  vis  hospitalem,  ecearn,  attuli. 
AG.    Agedum  hue  ostende:  est  par  probe :  nam  habeo  dorttcn. 
POE*     0  mi  hospest  oalve  multun :  nam  mihi  tuus  pater9 

Pater  tuus  ergo  hospest  Antidamasjuit  : 

Mae  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  iUofmi. 

AG.    Antidamarchus*s  adopted  eon 

If  you  do  seek*  I  am  the  very  man* 
POE.    How !  do  I  hear  aright  ?     A  G.  I  am  the  sotf 
Of  old  Antidamaa.    POE.  If  so,  I  pray  you, 
Compare  with  me  the  hospitable  dye. 
Pre  brought  this  with  me.    AG.  Prithee,  let  me  see  it,— 
It  is  indeed  the  perfect  counterpart 
Of  mine  at  home.     POE.  All  hail,  my  welcome  guest, 
Your  father  was  my  guest,  Antidamaa 
Your  father  was  my  honour'd  guest,  and  then, 
This  hospitable  dye  with  me  he  parted.  c.  a. 

Upon  these  tessera,  their  names,  or  some  other  character  of  dis- 
tinction, as  also  the  image  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis,  were  commonly 
engraven./  Hence  the  following  verse  of  the  fore-mentioned  come- 
dian h,  wherein  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  tessera,  with  Jupiter  en* 
graved  upon  it,  seems  to  be  expressed  by  two  separate  names, 
which  is  a  mode  of  speech  very  common  in  the  poets. 

Deum  hospitalem  ae  tesseram  mecumfero. 

When  they  renounced  their  hospital  alliance,  it  was  customary  to 
^' :  break  in  pieces  the  hospital  tessera.     Hence  tesseram  frangere 

signifies  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality :  thus  it  is  used  by  the 
same  author1: 


Abi,  quaere  ubi  tuo  jusfurando  satis  sit 

Hie  apud  nosjamt  Alcesimarche,  eonfregisti  tesseram. 

They  who  entertained  private  strangers,  were  termed  fitsTpfast. 
They  who  received  ambassadors,  and  other  foreigners,  who  came 
on  any  public  account,  were  called  «{«(»•;•  But  the  same  name 
is  often  taken  for  men  who  entertained  their  own  private  friends 
of  other  nations.  If.  the  person  who  received  the  foreigners,  who 
came  under  a  public  character,  did  it  voluntarily,  he  was  called 
kt\«<x-yl$f$i ;  in  which  sense  Pithias  is  called  by  Thucydides  >  UtXo- 
*-{«£»•*  * Atnf ssisn,  tht  voluntary  entertainer  of  the  Athenians.  But 
more  commonly  the  *gJ{m<  were  appointed  to  that  office,  either 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  which  was  the  usual  way  of  chooa- 

f  Euripides  Scholiast  in  Medese,  ver.        f  PsenuL  act  t.  sc  2.  ver.  85. 
615.  es  Heliadio,  et  Eubuli  Xutho.  a  Ibid  sc  1.  ver,  as.        i  CMIaria, 

i  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7a  obi  coat  Groom  Scholiast. 
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ing  them  in  popular  governments ;  or  by  designation  of  the  king, 
which  was  the  methdd  in  monarchical  countries.  Thus,  at  Sparta, 
the  kings  appointed  t*«  £*  tii*M  rm  *rS>,  whomsoever  of  the  citi- 
zens they  plea&d  to  be  proxeni,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus*. 
Neither  did  the  office  of  proxeni  consist  only  in  providing  lodg- 
ing and  entertainment  for  the  fore-mentioned  strangers ;  but  it 
was  also  their  duty  to  conduct  them  to  the  king,  or  the  popular 
assembly,  to  provide  for  them  convenient  places  in  the  theatre, 
and  to  serve  and  assist  them  on  all  other  occasions*  Hence,  **\* 
rtfit  $  xmtM  «fn«,  whoever  was  the  procurer  of  any  good  or  evil 
to  another  person,  was  termed  *{«$!?•*.  ITie  author  of  another 
man's  ruin  and  misery  was  called  *rg«'g<w  **-**«/*?,  or  *-go{fy«; 
?fc{»$ :  the  author  of  his  safety  and  felicity,  jrgJgir*  wmv^foH  or 

The  office  of  proxeni  was  by  the  more  modern  Greeks  called 
w&pxn,  which  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in  one  of  St*  Basil's 
epistles.  n*t<>%*)  are  by  Hesychiasjnterpreted  x«gfVp«r*,  )«tfp*r*, 
presents,  or  gifts:  and  public  entertainments  are  called  by  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Atticus  to,  parochia  publica ;  unless  in- 
stead of  these  words,  we  read,  as  some  learned  men  have  done, 
parochus  pablicvs ;  for  the  officers  were  called  *dp%6t  and  {»•*-«* 
{»#•/.  The  ancient  Romans  called  them  copiarii,  but  Horace  * 
useth  the  name  of  parochus,  which  was  current  in  his  age : 

Proximo  Camptno  penti  fua  vtllula,  tectum 
Prabuit :  et  parochi^  qmm  debent,  ligno,  KU&mque. 

Next  night,  near  Catnpan's  bridge,  oar  stage  was  good, 

And  there  we  lodged,  and  as  the  custom  stood, 

The  villagers  presented  self  and  wood.  cikbch. 

Where,  under  the  names  of  ligna  et  sal,  wood  and  salt,  all  ne- 
cessary provisions  are  comprehended ;  these  were  supplied  in  all 
the  Roman  towns  to  such  as  came  thither  upon  any  public  affair 
by  the  parochi,  who  were  empowered  to  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabit- 
ants for  this  use0.  In  another  place  of  the  same  poet,  parochus 
signifies  the  master  of  a  feast : 


verttre  potior 


Turn  parochi  faciei*  nil  sic  metuentu  ui  acres 
Potore*.        ■ 

— — — —  Struck  with  dread, 

A  fearful  pale  our  landlord's  face  overspread ; 

Great  were  his  terrors  of  such  drinking  folk.  tkavcis. 

k  lib.  vl  conf.  Eustathius  in  Iliad,  y.  ■  Lib.  sat  v.  45. 

p,  307.     Pollux,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4.    Suidas.  °  Llrius  lib.  xlii.    Cicero,  lib.  i.  epist 

>  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  V.  p.  869.  16.  ad  Atricum,  Acron  in  Horatii  loc.  cit 

10  Lib.  Jriii.  epist  8.  Idem  in  lib.  II  sat  8. 35. 
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Whoever  undertook  a  journey,  first  implored  the  divine 
tection.  Before  their  departure  into  any  foreign  country,  it  was 
customary  to  salute,  and,  as  it  were,  take  leave  of  the  deities  of 
their  own  country,  by  kissing  the  earth :  thus  the  Trojans  in  Ovid 
are  said  to  do  p : 


dant  oscula  terra 


Troades,  et  patruefimantia  tecta  relinquuwt. 

The  same  rite  of  salutation  was  commonly  practised  at  their  arri- 
val in  any  country :  thus  Ulysses  in  Phaeacia  q : 

«*ri  ft  (i<i»f«i>  £(*(«. 

And  Cadmus  in  Boeotiar : 

Cadmus  agit  grates  pregrinaquc  oscula  terra 
Figit  s  et  ignotos  montes  agrosque  sahttat. 

Hereby  they  paid  homage,  and  invoked  the  assistance  and  protec- 
tion of  f*-<x*{fij  Swi,  the  gods  who  were  patrons  of  that  country. 
They  worshipped  the  same  gods  during  the  time  of  their  residence 
in  that  place.  This  was  done  by  the  Samaritans,  whom  the  king 
of  Assyria  plauted  in  the  country  of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the 
sacred  history,  and  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whilst  he  staid  in 
Troas,  as  the  writers  of  his  life  and  actions  report.  Lastly, 
when  they  returned  home,  they  saluted  the  gods  of  their  own 
country  in  the  same  manner,  and  gave  diem  thanks  for  their  safe 
return.  This  was  done  by  Ulysses  in  Homer  at  his  return  to 
1th 


aca 


f 


r«#*Vn>  V  «{'  i**rm  nkorXut  tut  'ftfaviir, 
Xafan  4  y**n>  m&n  ft  {i**»{#v  «£*£•», 

A&riM*  ft  Nvpfec  ntvrmro,  £«{•*  4m#£««. 

The  king  with  joy  confess'd  his  place  of  birth. 
And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth  x 


Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air, 
*  Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer.  von. 

The  same  rite  is  practised  by  Agamemnon  in  JSschylus c,  when 
he  returns  to  Mycenae ;  and  by  Hercules  in  Euripides  «,  at  his  re- 
turn from  the  infernal  regions. 

9  Metam.  lib.  xiii  420.  »  Odyss.  »'.  ▼.  834. 

«.  Odyss.  f.  t.  460.  t  Agamemnon,  ▼.  819. 

r  Oridii  Metam.  lib.  iii.  r.  24.  «  Hercul.  Furent  ▼.  525. 
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PART  I. 

In  tracing  tbe  progress  of  human  improvement  and  civilization, 
we  shall  find  that  both  tradition  and  history  point  to  the  East,  as 
the  source  from  which  they  first  proceeded  towards  the  West. 
It  is  entirely  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  give  any  account  of  the 
different  nations  in  the  East,  among  whom  the  arts  of  Hfe  were 
first  cultivated  with  success ;  but  as  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
were  known  to  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  short  detail  of  their  policy  and  pursuits  will 
form  no  improper  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  early  Gre- 
cian states. 

The  Egyptians  had  early  established  among  them  a  regular  go- 
vernment, and  many  just  and  equitable  laws,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  the  security  of  the  people's  rights.  They  had 
also  an  institution  of  great  weight  in  the  state,  that  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  an  order  of  men  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  and  the  mysteries  of  their  national  faith,  embodied  into 
a  complex  and  multifarious  system.  From  tbe  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunities they  enjoyed,  they  early  applied  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  and  science,  which,  by  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  were  confined  to  them  alone,  and  which  they  com- 
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municated,  without  reserve  or  mystery,  to  those  only  who  were 
properly  initiated.— From  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  must  have  been  early  under- 
stood, as  the  Nile,  by  its  inundations,  prevented  the  possibility  of 
pasturing  the  ground,  or  raising  any  other  productions  than  corn 
and  other  annual  plants.     Of  these,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  pro- 
duce was  great,  and  admitted  of  exportation  to  other  countries  less 
bountifully  supplied.    Phoenicia,  with  which  an  intercourse  by  sea 
had  been  early  established,  seems  to  have  taken  off  die  redundant 
supply  of  these  productions  in  exchange  for  other  commodities, 
particularly  timber,  with  which  the  contiguous  country  abounded, 
and  which  was  an  article  of  great  scarcity  in  Egypt.     By  this 
mutual  communication  between  the  two  countries,  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  commerce  of  both ;  and  the  art  of  navigation,  con- 
fined at  first,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  short  attempts  along  the 
coasts,  was  thereby  greatly  improved.     By  degrees,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  voyages  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  bartered  their  own  goods, 
which  were  more  calculated  for  shew  than  real  use,  for  the  natural 
productions  of  the  countries  which  they  visited  ;  planted  colonies 
and  formed  permanent  settlements  in  places  most  favourable  for 
commerce.    While  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  were  thus  opening  an  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  and  with  various  tribes  along  the  coast, 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  probably  migrating  hordes  from  the 
deserts  of  Scythia,  were  ignorant  of  the  most  necessary  arts ;  lived 
upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth ;  clothed  themselves  with 
skins  of  animals  which  they  happened  to  kill  in  the  chace,  and 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  in* 
cidental  storms  in  thickets  or  caverns.    In  this  suite,  or  but  little 
removed  from  this  state,  they  were  discovered  by  the  Phoenician 
and  Egyptian  navigators,  who  found  in  the  natural  productions  of 
the  soil,  among  the  rude  arts  of  the  natives,  and  even  the  natives 
themselves,  objects  of  commercial  profit,  which  tempted  them  to 
renew  their  visits  at  different  times.    The  advantages,  however, 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  transient  intercourse  must  have  operated 
slowly  towards  civilizing  the  Greeks,  had  other  circumstances  not 
combined  in  their  favour.     Colonies  from  Egypt,  whether  forced 
to  quit  their  native  country  from  intestine  discord,  or  actuated  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  adventurers,  or  obliged  to  seek  for  other  set- 
tlements through  a  redundant  population,  established  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands.    Of  these 
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Crete  seems  to  bare  been  the  first  where  any  permanent 
settlement  was  made.  It  early  exhibited  a  civilized  state  of  society, 
a  regular  internal  policy,  and  a  system  of  laws  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  upon  the  continent.  The  want  of  written  records 
at  that  period  prevents  us  from  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  causes,  means  and  instruments,  by  which  all  these 
improvements  were  effected.  Tradition  refers  us  to  Minos,  a 
king  of  the  island,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  extraor- 
dinary wisdom,  vigour,  and  decision.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Crete ;  by  others,  with  more  probability,  a 
leader  of  adventurers  from  Phoenicia.  Actuated  by  the  ambition 
of  a  conqueror,  he  not  only  reduced  the  whole  island  of  Crete  to 
subjection,  but  cleared  the  Archipelago  of  those  pirates  which  had 
long  infested  it,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and 
islands. 

The  laws  established  by  this  prince  are  remarkable  for  being 
the  model  upon  which  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  foriaed 
his  institutions.  They  rested  upon  two  principles— *  that  all  free 
men  were  equal,  and  that  slaves  were  necessary  to  relieve  them  from 
every  servile  employment/  The  profession  of  arms  was  die  only 
business  suited  to  the  high  spirit  of  the  former,  while  the  latter, 
far  superior  in  numbers,  consisting  probably  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  islaud,  or  captives  taken  in  war,  were  doomed  to 
labour  and  toil.  Plato  remarks,  that  the  Cretan  constitution  did 
not  so  much  resemble  a  civil  community  as  a  military  station. 
Hence  the  education  of  the  youth  was  directed  to  make  them 
soldiers*  The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced.  Modesty  and 
temperance  were  particularly  inculcated,  and  merit  alone  obtained 
distinction.  The  free  citizens  were  not  allowed  any  private  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  but  little  of  any  thing  else,  as  their  wants  and 
necessities  were  provided  for  out  of  the  public  stock.  That  their 
manners  and  habits  might  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  together  at  the  public  tables ;  and  that  they  might 
be  restrained  from  every  kind  of  vice  or  excess,  a  severe  moral 
code  was  enacted,  which  reached  to  many  of  those  small  deviations 
from  rectitude,  that  are  supposed  in  other  countries  to  be  checked 
by  public  opinion.  In  these  institutions  may  be  observed  the  germ 
of  that  more  extended  system  which  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  framed 
for  the  Spartans,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  detailed  at  greater 
length. 
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The  early  period  of  Grecian  history  is  so  much  involved  in  on* 
certainty  and  fable,  owing  to  the  want  of  written  records,  that  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  rational  account  of  various' 
tribes  whose  names  alone  survived,  to  shew  that  they  had  once 
inhabited  the  country.     It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  original 
inhabitants  were  wandering  tribes  of  Scythians,  who,  having  quit- 
ted their  mountains  and  forests,  proceeded  aioug  the  western  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  established  themselves  in  Thrace,  and  spread  by 
degrees  through  Macedonia  to  Thessaly  and  other  parts  of  Greece. 
These  barbarians  obtained  the  general  name  of  Pelasgi ;  from 
what  origin  is  uncertain.     It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Pelasgi, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Greece,  should 
have  left  so  few  memorials  of  their  having  possessed  the  country, 
and  that  even  their  name  should  have  been  obliterated  at  a  very 
early  period*     Whether  it  was  owing  to  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  which  induced  them  to  migrate  to  other  places,  or  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  other  tribes  of  barbarians,  cannot  now/ 
be  well  ascertained.    A  more  likely  supposition  is,  that  the  general 
name  of  the  Pelasgi,  given  to  those  who  first  established  them- 
selves in  the  mountainous  country  of  Thessaly,  was  gradually  lost 
when  bands  of  adventurers  proceeded  to  other  paf  ts  of  Greece  in 
quest  of  new  settlements,  as  it  was  a  common  custom  to  assume  the 
name  of  their  respective  leaders,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  province  or 
district  where  they  fixed  themselves.    As  long  as  the  remembrance 
of  their  common  origin  remained  among  them,  they  would  still 
consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Pelasgic  nation :  but 
when  time  and  other  causes  had  effaced  that  impression,  they  would 
uniformly  be  called  by  the  names  of  their  respective  leaders,  as- 
sumed, it  is  probable,  at  first  to  distinguish  them  from  other  ad- 
venturers, but  afterwards  retained  through  familiar  use,  and  as  a 
mark  of  nationality.    A  portion  of  the  Greeks  were,  from  this 
circumstance,  called  Hellenes,  from  flellen  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
a  prince  of  Thessaly,  who,  putting  himself,  as  was  supposed,  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Pelasgi,  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
strangers,  gave  to  the  people  who  composed  it,  his  own  name.    His 
sons  and  grandsons,  by  conducting  the  overflowing  [population  of 
the  country  to  other  places,  were  honoured  by  their  particular  ad- 
herents, with  the  assumption  of  their  respective  names.    Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  whether  they  went  by  the  name  of  Pe- 
lasgi or  Hellenes,  or  were  called  Dorians,  Eolians,  Ionians  and 
Achaians,  were  all  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  had  one  com- 
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mon  language,  varied  in  progress  of  time,  according  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  different  tribes,  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
with  foreigners,  and  their  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Dorian  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  lauguage  of  the 
Pelasgi,  who  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  remained  with  fewer  changes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  district,  than  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  where  it  underwent  considerable  alterations  from 
the  influx  of  strangers  and  progress  of  commerce.  That  it  was 
the  original  language  of  the  whole  country,  appears  also  from  this, 
that  tfie  rustic  songs,  the  ancient  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  choruses  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets,  written  in  imita- 
tion of  these  hymns,  were  all  in  the  Doric  dialect*  It  continued  to 
be  spoken  with  a  mixture  of  the  Eolian,  to  which  it  had  a  near 
affinity,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Sicilians,  the 
Cretans,  the  Rhodians  and  the  people  of  £pi|U9,  wit)i  a  few  va- 
riations in  the  change  and  addition  of  some  letters.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  belonged  to  the  Iouifin  tribe,  having  got  the  start  of 
their  neighbours  by  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  cultivation  of 
their  language,  formed  a  new  dialect,  denominated  the  Attic,  while 
the  iEolians,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  having  established  colonies  along  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  diffused  their  language  over  that  tract  of  country. 
The  Ionian  name,  over  which  the  Athenian  had  triumphed  in 
Greece,  was  retained  by  those  who  had  emigrated  to  Asia  fund  the, 
islands.  Thus  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the 
islands  and  Asia  Minor,  was  divided  into  the  J)oric,  the  Attic,  the 
iEolic  and  the  Ionic,  a  distinction  uniformly  observed  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  different  countries  where  settlements  had  been 
made. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  short  account  of  the  more  particular 
states  of  Greece,  whose  history  embraced  actions  and  events  of 
.  general  importance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  the  boun- 
daries and  divisions  of  the  country.  Ancient  Greece  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Egean  sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  or  Adriatic  gulph.  It  is  di- 
vided from  Macedonia  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  from  Thrace 
by  the  river  Strymon.  It  extends  southwards  to  the  promontory 
of  Taenarus,  and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.— Thessaly,  the  most  northern  province,  was 
an  extensive  and  fruitful  vale,  completely  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains*     On  the  north,  Olympus  divides  it  from  Macedonia : 
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contiguous  ridges  extend  to  the  Ceraanian  moBntiias,  tad  ter- 
minate in  Che  high  and  stormy  promontory  of   Acroceraunas. 
Mount  Pindus   forms  the  western  boundary  of  ThessaJy,  and 
Oeta  the  southern.      Between  the  foot  of  mount  Oeu  and  the 
sea,  lies  the  narrow  defile  of  Thermopylae,  ibe  only  entrance  on 
the  eastern  side  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Greece.    The  river 
Pencils,  after  running  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  winding 
through  a  romantic  and  fertile  country,  flows  into  the  delightful 
tale  of  Tempe.    The  tract  extending  from  Epirus  and  Tbessalj, 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  gulpbs  on  each  side  of  it,  con- 
tains seven  provinces:  Etolia  and  Acarnania,  defended  on 
one  side  by  mountains  almost  impassable,  and  confined  on  the 
other  by  boisterous  seas;  Doris,  a  mountainous  and  rocky  re* 
gion;  Looms  and  Phogis,  fertile  plains,  but  of  small  extent; 
Boeotia,  a  rich  vale*  with  many  /ivers  and  lakes,  bounded  on 
die  north-east  by  the  Opuntian  gulph  stretching  southward  to  that 
of  Corinth,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  mountains  Parnassus, 
Helicon,  Cithaeron  and  Parnes ;  Attica  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  two  latter  of  these  mountains,  and  extends  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium  on  the  south.    It  is  a  rocky  and  barren  region, 
producing  little  corn  or  pasture,  but  abounding  in  fruits,  partku* 
larly  figs  and  olives* 

The  Peninsula  of  Peloponnesus  contains  seven  districts; 
die  narrow  but  extensive  cost  of  Achaia  ;  the  fruitful  vale  of 
A  It  go  s ;  the  level  countries  of  Ens  and  Messbnia;  Arca- 
BiA,  the  central  district,  is  a  cluster  of  mountains ;  Laconia, 
a  large  and  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  Eurotas,  and  divided 
by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Taygetus  and  Xatex,  which  extend  to  the 
most  southern  promontories  of  Greece,  Taenarus  and  Malia ;  and 
the  isthmus  of  Cohikth,  which  is  narrow  and  mountainous. 

Such  are  the  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  names  of 
the  different  states  who  inhabited  die  country.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  any  particular  men- 
tion, as  they  either  mixed  very  little  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Greece,  or  were  soon  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank  by  a  few  lead- 
ing powers.  Some,  however,  merit  our  attention,  as  being 
among  the  first  that  exhibited  a  regular  form  of  government,  and 
events  of  such  importance  as  to  be  noticed  in  history.— It  was 
already  stated,  that  various  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia 
settled  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  instructed  the  rude  inha- 
bitants-in  the  arts  peculiar  to  die  countries  from  which  they  came. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  they  met  with  any  decided  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  in  their  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country,  but  gradually  brought  them  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  direction.  The  leaders  of  these  colonies  and  some  of  their 
descendants  have  furnished,  by  the  singularity  of  their  history 
and  exploits,  exaggerated  and  embellished  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  through  the  credulity  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen, 
many  fertile  subjects  for  poets  of  all' descriptions,  and  even  writers 
of  a  graver  character,  who  made  use  of  them  as  topics  iq  which 
they  could  indulge  their  national  vanity.  A  short  account  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  personages,  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory  as  their  history  really  is,  may  be  thought  in  some 
measure  necessary  to  guide  the  student's  step  through  the  maces 
of  Grecian  fiction.  Without  some  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
denominated  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  many  cha- 
racters and  allusions  in  poetic  story  could  neither  be  understood 
nor  applied  with  any  kind  of  consistency. 

It  appears  that  Argos  was  among  the  first  places  in  Greece, 
in  which  an  Egyptian  colony  established  themselves,  under  the 
command  of  Inachus  *,  or  Phor6neas ;  for  on  this  point  authors 
are  not  agreed.  These  colonists  being  far  superior  to  the  natives 
in  their  knowledge  of  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  being  acciuv 
tomed  to  a  regular  form  of  government,  introduced  among  them 
order  and  civilisation,  instructed  them  in  their  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  taught  them  to  be  submissive  to  law  and  autho- 
rity. For  favours  so  important  as  these,  conferred  upon  an*  ig- 
norant and  barbarous  people,  at  a  period  when  the  memory  of 
every  transaction  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
with  additional  circumstances  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  the 
leaders  of  these  colonies  were  regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior 
order,  and  bad,  in  the  progress  of  time,  divine  honours  paid  to 
tliem.  Every  event,  which  in  more  enlightened  periods,  would  be 
noticed  among  the  common  occurrences  of  nations,  was  repre- 
sented as  being  brought  about,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  superior  powers.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  history  of  Io,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Argos. 

She  was  said  by  the  poets  to  have  had  an  amour  with  Jupiter, 
who,  to  shield  her  from  the  resentment  of  Juno,  transformed 
her  into  a  cow,  in  which  shape  she  was  driven  by  the  furies 
into  Egypt,  where  she   became  a  goddess.      He   tragic  poet 

•  About  the  year  1060  before  Christ,  according  to  Newton's  chronology. 
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JEschylus  ha*  introduced  her  in  his  celebrated  play  of  Prometheus 
Vinctus,  agitated,  mad,  and  goaded  on  by  her  restless  tormentors 
to  her  destined  place  of  rest.     But  the  most  probable  account 
of  this  fiction,  which  exemplifies   the   manners  of  the  age,    is 
given  by  Herodotus.    The  Phoenicians,  at  that  period  the  only 
people  who  practised  commerce,  brought  to  Argos  the  commo- 
dities of  their  own  country,  with  the  view  of  bartering  them    for 
the  more  profitable  riches  of  the  inhabitants.    The  women  of 
Argos,  with  a  passion  natural  to  their  sex  and  to  all  rude  nations, 
flocked  around  the  strangers,  in  order  to  obtain  those  ornaments 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  own  country.    The  Phoeni- 
cians, watching  their  opportuntty,  seized  upon  Io  and  a  number 
of  her  companions,  and  carried  them  to  Egypt,  where  female 
slaves  were  in  great  request.    The  princess  was  said  to  have  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty  the  attention  of  the  king,  became  his  queen, 
and  left  descendants  who  afterwards  claimed   in  her  right  the 
throne  of  Argos.     One  of  these  descendants  was  Danaiis,  famous 
in  poetic  story  for  having  commanded  his  fifty  daughters  to  mur- 
der, on  their  wedding  night,  the  fifty  sons  of  bis  brother  Egyptus, 
Whether  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for  such  an  act  of  unnatural 
cruelty,  or  that  he  found  his  situation  uncomfortable  in  Egypt, 
he  embarked  with  his  family  and  followers,  and  after  an  abortive 
attempt  upon  Rhodes,  landed  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  at  that 
time  subject  to  Uelanor,  from  whom,  and  from  his  people  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.     Emboldened  by  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  inhabitants,  he  soon  advanced  his  claim 
to  the  throne  itself  as  the  descendant  of  Io.     Some  other  causes 
must  have  operated  in  his  favour  to  have  insured  him  that  success 
which  he  obtained ;  for  he  not  only  acquired  the  crown  for  him- 
self, but  transmitted  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity,  and  left 
a  name,  which  in  the  age  of  Homer,  was  common  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peloponnesus.— Danaiis  was  succeeded  by  Lynceus 
his  son-in-law,  an  Egyptian   by  birth.     Acrisius,  the  father  of 
Danae,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  mistress  of  Jupiter,  and 
mother  of  Perseus,  wqs  the  grandson  of  this  prince.     As  we  have 
no  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  real  history  of  Danae,  we  shall  proceed 
to  that  of  Perseus,  who  was  the  first  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est heroes  of  antiquity.     He  was  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  Mycense,  and  by  some  means  or  other  obtained  a  superiority 
over  the  king  of  Argos.     Many  fabulous  exploits  are  reported  of 
this  prince ;  such  as  his  slaying  die  Gorgon  Medusa,  whose  face 
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turned  every  one  that  looked  upon  it  into  stone ;  and  bis  freeing 
Andromeda  from  a  sea- monster  sent  by  Neptune  to  devour  her. 
These,  and  some  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  had 
probably  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  were  so  disfigured  and 
distorted  by  a  credulous  age  as  to  lose  every  semblance  of  reality* 
About  this  period,  when  the  Greeks  were  beginning  to  relish 
the  advantage  of  a  civilized  life,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  were  flourishing  in  arts  and  abounding  with  riches.     Pe- 
lops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  Pin- 
dar, of  Lydia,  being  hard  pressed  by  a  successful  opponent,  quit* 
ted  his  native  country  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  attended  with 
a  considerable  body  of  followers,  and  carrying  with  him  treasures 
to  an  immense  amount;    The  poverty  of  the  Achaians  in  Thes- 
saly  induced  many  of  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where,  in  consequence  of  his  power  and  riches,  he  obtain- 
ed a  footing  for  himself  and  followers,  married  Hippodamia  the 
daughter  of  Oenomaiis,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elea,  and  after  his  death 
succeeded  to  the  throne.     With  all  these  advantages  in  his  favour, 
and  by  the  marriages  of  his  numerous  issue  with  the  children  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  country,  he  extended  his  authority  throughout 
the  peninsula,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.     Pelops  was  content* 
porary  with  Perseus  the  son  of  Danae,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  terms  of  friendship.     Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Perseus, 
married  Astydamia,  the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  named  Eurystheus,  famous  for  his  enmity  to  the  celebrated 
Hercules.     The  history  of  this  hero  has  been  so  much  disguised 
in  fable  by  a  credulous  people  in  a  romantic  age,  that  it  is  im~ 
possible  to  divest  it  wholly  of  the  marvellous,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
natural  bounds  of  human  actions.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon  king  of  Thebes,  or,  according 
to  the  poets,  of  Jupiter.    The  very  brief  information  regarding 
him  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  those  won- 
derful stories  of  bis   matchless  strength,  and  solitary  wandering 
life  in  quest  of  adventures,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.     He 
is  represented  by  that  poet,  not  as  capable  by  his  single  strength 
to  rout  armies  and  take  cities,  but  as  attended  with  followers  who 
assisted  him  in  achieving  his  great  exploits.     Like  another  Achil- 
les among  the  other  heroes  of  his  age,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  superior  courage  and  might     At  a  period  when  the  arm  of 
government  was  too  feeble  to  repress  the  violence  and  cruelty  of 
men,  who,  disdaining  a  peaceful  aad  indolent  life,  withdrew  to  the 
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fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  engaged  in  predatory  expeditions 
against  the  industrious  inhabitants,  nothing  could  add  more  to 
the  fame  of  a  distinguished  chief  than  to  attack  them  in  their  re- 
treats, and  free  the  country  from  their  lawless  incursions.  For 
services  such  as  these  successfully  performed,  a  grateful  people 
magnified  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  represented  him  as  more  than 
mortal  and  gave  him  the  sole  praise  for  actions  in  which  he  had 
borne  the  most  conspicuous  part.  His  children,  aa  the  descen- 
dants both  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  were  objects  of  the  same  jea- 
lousy to  Eurystheus  as  their  father  had  been,  were  forced  to  quit 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  seek  protection  under  other  governments, 
until  better  fortune  restored  them  to  their  own. 

Upon  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  who  perished  in  battle  against 
the  Athenians,  his  uucle  Atreus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  whom  he 
had  left  guardian  of  his  dominions  in  the  Peloponnesus,  seized 
upon  the  throne  and  extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.   This  sovereign  dying  while  his  sons  Agamemnon  and  Mene* 
lans  were  too  young  to  manage  an  empire,  iti  which  subordinate 
chiefs,  as  in  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  were  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  a  prince  to  abridge  the 
royal  authority,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Thyestea,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  resign  it  to  his  son  Agamemnon  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  manhood.    Thyestet  was  said  to  have  faithfully 
executed  this  condition ;  and  Agamemnon  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  and  to  the  dominion  of  many  of  the  contiguous 
islands.     His   brother   Menelaus  married  Helen  the  heiress  of 
Sparta,  and  upon  the  death  of  Tyndarua  her  father,  succeeded, 
him  in  the  throne. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  this  part 
of  Greece,  previous  to  die  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war, 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few  particulars  respecting 
the  colonization  of  Bceotia.«*-The  information  we  can  collect  re- 
specting Boeotia,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  *,  is  scanty 
in  the  extreme.  The  country  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure deserted  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  inun- 
dations to  which  it  was  subject.  Yet  the  fertility  of  the  vales, 
and  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  were  strong  inducements 
for  a  foreign  chief  to  fix  his  residence  where  his  followers  could 
obtain  subsistence,  and  resist  with  effect  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   Cadmus  being  obliged,  according  to  the  poets,  to  quit 

*  About  1049  ytan  before  Christ 
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his  native  country  by  order  of  bis  father,  in  search  of  bis  sister 
Europe,  who  bad  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  or  rather  by  a  cap- 
tain of  Pirates  from  Crete,  led  such  of  his  countrymen  es  chose 
to  accompany  him  into  Greece,  at  that  time  well  known  to  the 
Phoenician  adventurers.  The  rich  vale  of  Bcsotia  attracted  his 
attention.  He  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes,  and  ex- 
tended his  authority  over  the  whole  country.  Under  his  care  and 
that  of  his  descendants,  it  became  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
importance ;  and  is  famed  for  giving  birth,  in  those  ages  of  fable, 
to  a  number  of  remarkable  personages  who  make  a  great  figure  in 
the  works  of  the  tragic  poets.  The  unfortunate  Oedipus  was 
king  of  Thebes*  The  disputes  about  the  succession  between  his 
two  sons  Eteocles  and  Potynices,  led  to  the  first  combination  re- 
corded in  history  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  furnished  events 
which  both  the  epic  and  tragic  muse  have  adorned  with  all  the 
graces,  and  much  of  the  fiction  of  poetry.  But  instead  of  de- 
tailing events  of  little  importance  m  themselves,  and  many  of 
which  are  extremely  doubtful,  k  is  of  much  more  consequence 
to  give  some  accouut  of  the  probable  introduction  of  letters  into 
Greece. 

Most  of  the  ancient  authors  were  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cadmus,  knew  not  the  use  of  signs  or 
symbols  to  express  any  of  their  ideas ;  that  he  introduced  among 
them  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  taught  them  to  combine  the 
letters  of  which  it  consisted,  to  mark  the  sounds  of  their  own  lan- 
guage.   Herodotus  says  expressly  in  his  5th  book,  c.  58.  «  M 

v«*£fr  *ttm,  W  rw  Xmiftf  mwtmiftm*-*lmymym  i&mmutiJ*  k  ***  *£AA*» 
m$,  mm/In  **l  'ypippm*,  •«  Urm  w#$  *EAAer*,  m$  \fm  Imiu*.  *  These 
Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus,  introduced  learning  among 
the  Greeks,  and  also  letters,  which,  in  ivy  opinion,  were  not  pre- 
viously known  to  the  Greeks."— -Some  of  the  moderns  have  cn« 
deavoored  to  shew  that  Cadmus  came  originally  from  Egypt,  and 
that  the  letters  which  he  introduced  into  Greece  were  therefore 
derived  from  that  country.  To  overturn  this  opinion,  a  com- 
panion has  been  made  between  the  forms  of  the  oldest  Greek 
letters  that  are  observed  in  inscription,  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  writing  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and  no  resemblance  what- 
ever has  been  found  between  them^^The  accounts  wo  have  of 
Cadmus  are  too  vague  to  rest  any  opinion  upon ;  for  though  his 
followers  consisted  partly  of  Phoenicians  and  pertly  of  Egyptians, 
at  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  come  from  the  count? 
Vol.  II.  E  e 
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of  the  latter,  as  in  these  times  bands  of  adventurers  from  Egypt, 
might  either  have  travelled  or  sailed  to  Phoenicia,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a*  to  a  place  with  which  a  constant  intercourse  was  main- 
tained, and  night  there  have  joined  Cadmus  when  he  set  out  in 
search  of  new  settlements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  between  the  letters  of  die 
Phoenician  alphabet  and  those  of  the  early  Greeks  is  evident  and 
striking.  The  names  also  of  many  of  the  letters  of  both  alphabets 
are  neariy  the  same,  a  circumstance  which  could  not  have  hap* 
pened  if  they  had  not  been  originally  the  same.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  some  other  signs,  besides  these  letter*, 
as  marks  of  particular  numbers.  The  rtyp*  fcrjr^«j>,  employed  to 
denote  the  number  six,  has  nearly  the  same  form  with  the  Samari- 
tan vau,  and  the  same  power  and  use  with  the  corresponding  let- 
ter in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  The  <rd**t  and  the  *****  of  the 
Greeks  have  a  pretty  close  resemblance  with  the  Shin  and  Kofoi 
the  Hebrews,  though  the  numbers  they  denote  are  not  the  saute, 
which  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  mode  of  ootatoM 
used  by  the  Greeks.  Hie  only  circumstance  that  might  seem  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus  is,  that  it  is  said  to  have  always  consisted 
of  twenty-two  letters,  while  the  Greeks  are  thought  to  have  used 
only  sixteen  until  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  Greeks  did  not,  while  they  adopted  the  Phoeni- 
cian letters,  adopt  also  the  language  of  that  country,  but  employed 
auch  of  the  letters  only  of  that  alphabet,  as  they  found  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  express  all  the  sounds  they  were  accustomed  to 
emit.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Scots  employ  the  guttural  %,  as 
in  the  word  loch,  which  die  English  are  unable  to  pronounce,  and 
of  course  have  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters  to  denote  such  a 
sound.  Similar  variations  may  be  observed  among  other  nations, 
and  hence  a  presumption  is  formed  that  the  Greeks  h^d  no  sound* 
in  their  language  which  called  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian letters.  We  need  not  be  surprized  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  who  settled 
among  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  evidently  indebted  for  many 
of  the  arts  of  life,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  so  ignorant  and 
barbarous  as  some  historians  have  represented  them.  They  must 
have  been  far  more  numerous  than  the  strangers,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, confined  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  to  settlements 
upon  the  coasts  and  fortified  place*,  and  who,  as  they  gradually 
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mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  would  be  obliged  in  some  measure  to 
adopt  their  language.    We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Saxons 
triumphed  in  a  great  degree  over  that  of  their  Norman  conquerors, 
though  recommended  by  the  example  of  the  great,  and  introduced 
into  all  public  deeds  and  pleadings  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown* 
Perhaps  there  was  a  closer  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
new  settlers  in  Greece,  and  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants*  than 
could  be  afterwards  tracted,  when  revolutions  and  other  causes  had 
dissolved  their  connection*  and  changed  their  original  habits,  man- 
ners, police  and  government.    Be  this  as  it  may*  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  aided  by  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and 
guided  under  their  direction  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  soon  changed  the  face  of  their  country  from  solitude 
and  deserts  to  a  populous,  thriving  and  cultivated  state.    Their 
progress,  however,  in  the  art  of  writing,  if  they  really  received  the 
first  knowledge  of  letters  from  Cadmus,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely 6low,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  prose  writer  having 
flourished  before  the  reign  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  a- period  of  some 
centuries  from  their  supposed  introduction.    This  may  in  spme 
measure  be  accounted  for;  frota  the  time  occupied  in  changing  the 
sounds  and  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters,  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  organs  of  the  people,  and  still  more  from  the  practice  of  en- 
graving the  characters  in  plates  of  brass  or  blocks  of  marble ;  a 
process  tedious  and  slow,  and  unfit  for  recording  any  work  of 
length.    It  appears  certain  that  the  Greeks,  when  they  first  began 
to  use  letters,  arranged  them  after  the  oriental -manner,  from  the 
right  towards  the  left ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  pretty  strong 
proof  of  their  origin.    Afterwards  they  wrote  alternately  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left~to  right,  which  was  called  fi*vdr%^p^ht 
like  the  turning  of  oxen -in  a  plough  at  the  end  of  the  furrow. 
About  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  this  custom  was  discon- 
tinued for  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  aU  European  nations, 
of  writing  from  the  left  hand  towards  the  right. 
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The  enmity  fat  subsisted  between  Eteyrtheus  ting  of  Argoe 
the  celebrated  Hercules,  as  formerly  mentioned,  «n  extended  to 
the  children  of  that  hero,  in  consequence  of  their  ebons  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus  es  the  descendants  of  Pfemens. 
Driven  from  their  native  country,  they  first  took  refuge  in  Athens, 
the  common  asylum,  in  those  ages  of  turbulence  and  disorder,  of 
ail  who  were  forced  to  Apply  for  external  aid,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Doris  at  tie  invitation  of  Epalios,  the  thief  of  that  pro- 
vince, who  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  HyHos  the  eldest  son 
of    Hercules,  and  bequeathed  to  him   fab  principality.    Still, 
however,  they  regarded  the  dominion  of  die  Pdoponesoa  and  the 
throne  of  Argos  «s  their  own  by  right  of  birth,  and  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  them.    At  length  Temerats,  Cres- 
phontes  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  in  the  fifth  degree  fan 
Hercules,  instructed  by  past  misfortunes,  devised  a  plan  of  attack 
which  was  attended  with  better  success.    They  prepared  with 
great  industry  a  number  of  transports,  in  a  convenient  harbour  at 
die  northern  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  afterwards  from 
this  circumstance  named  Naupactus;  and  having  engaged  die  war- 
like Etonians  with  their  leader  Oxylus  to  accompany  diem  and 
share  their  fortune,  they  sat  sail  towards  the  eastern  cooBt  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  previously  detached  a  body  of  light  troops 
to  the  Isthmus  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter. 
This  faint  haddse  desired  effect ;  fcr  the  Heraclkte  with  their  fol- 
lowers met  with  ttifimg  opposition,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  the  central  province  of  Arca- 
dia, and  die  maritime  district  of  Achate.  Laconia,  it  was  said,  was 
betrayed  to  them  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in 
their  interest.  Temenus  took  possession  of  Argos ;  Cresphontes  of 
Messenia,  and  the  twin  sous  of  Aristodemus,  who  died  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  enterprise,  wave  mads  kings  of  Lacedsemonf . 
Most  of  the  original  inhabitants  were  either  driven  into  banish- 
ment or  reduced  to  slavery :  and  the  Dorians  and  iEtolians  shared 
among  them  their  possessions*    This  general  revolution  through- 
out the  peninsula  was  soon  succeeded  by  other  important  changes. 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  history  of  Attica,  ai  a  mif- 
ficient  account  is  given  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Antiquities. 

t  SS4  ymn  beforo  Christ. 
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The  people,  a*  if  by  one  consent,  abolished  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  their  kings,  and  substituted  a  form  of  government  in  which  < 
they  themselves  had  a  considerable  share  and  interest.  Laceda** 
moo  was  almost  the  only  country  where  royalty  was  maintained, 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  two  kings,  who  became  naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
thus  allowed  the  people  to  make  ■  encroachments  upon  their  au» 
thority. 

As  it  is  the  constitution  of  that  country,  established  by  the  cele- 
brated Lycurgns,  which  we  have  particularly  in  view  to  describes 
we  shall  pass  over  the  whole  of  its  history  previous  to  bis  time,  aa 
being  of  little  moment  even  were  it  more  certain  than  it  is,  and 
shall  only  give  a  general  view  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  relative  situation  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  at  the  period 
when  he  began  the  work  of  legislation. 

Sparta,  the  capital  of  laconia,  took  its  name,  according  to  fa- 
bulous history  and  traditionary  report,  from  Sparta  the  daughter 
of  Eurotas,  the  wife  of  Lacedttinou,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Taygeta.  Though  the  people  m  general  were  sometimes  called 
Iacedaimonians,  yet  there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Spartans.  The  latter  inhabited  die  town,  the  former  the 
country :  the  latter  composed  those  bands  of  renowned  warriors 
who  maintained  for  a  long  period  the  superiority  of  their  discipline 
in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  upon  whom  depended  the  glory 
and  the  safety  of  the  state ;  the  former  were  only  summoned  to 
arms  on  critical  occasions,  and  were  seldom  consulted  about  public 
measures* 

The  country  of  Laconia,  in  which  one  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules  established  themselves,  was  intersected  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  and  hills  that  ran  through  its  whole  extent  in  various 
directions.  It  was  watered  by  several  small  streams,  which,  issu- 
ing from  the  mountains,  and  winding  through  the  delightful  valliea 
with  which  that  district  abounds,  diacharged  themselves  into  the 
gulph  of  Laconia.  The  most  considerable  of  these  streams  was 
the  Eurotas,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  capital,  or  rather  the  scat- 
tered abodes  of  the  inhabitants  were  built,  for  Sparta  had  no  walls 
or  other  means  of  defence  than  the  bravery  of  her  oitiaens.  La- 
conia was  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  an  hundred  towns,  but 
these  were  probably  nothing  more  than  small  hamlets,  erected  in 
the  most  fertile  and  most  extensive  vallies,  similar  to  those  which 
are  found  in  most  mountainous  countries,  where  nature  directs  the 
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choice  of  man  in  fixing  his  habitation,  and  shelters  him  by  her  lofty 
,  barriers,  from  the  storms  of  elements  and  the  incursions  of  bos- 
tile  neighbours.     From  the  little  we  know  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  broken  and  divided  as  we  have  now  described  it,  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  brave,  virtuous  and 
warlike  people.     The  states  of  Greece  were  all,  at  an  early  period 
remarkably  free  and  independent.    The  subjects,  not  the  slaves  of 
their  princes,  they  never  suffered  them  to  usurp  any  authority  dan- 
gerous, to  their  freedom  ;  and  in  all  their  disputes  about  their  re- 
spective rights  were  continually  making  encroachments  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  until,  hy  a  common  agreement  as  it  were  of  the 
people,  they  expelled  their  kings,  and  established  in  some  places,  a 
form  of  government  in  which  aristocracy  preponderated ;  in  others, 
democracy.     The  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  did  not,  like  some 
other  states,  abolish  entirely  the  name  and  power  of  royalty,  were 
yet  extremely  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  only  submitted  to 
royal  authority,  because  the  divided  empire  of  their  kings  was  never 
formidable.    As  their  occupations  seldom  led  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  native  country,  to  pursue  in  other  climes  and  un- 
der other  governments,  objects  of  avarice  or  ambition,  so  their 
attachment  to  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  weakened  by  foreign  in- 
terests or  connections.    The  nature  of  their  public  assemblies,  in 
which  the  most  important  affairs  Were  discussed  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  people,  continually  festered  in  their  breasts  a  strong 
and  lively  attachment  to  the  principles  of  freedom  of  which  they 
all  shared  in  an  equal  degree* 

The  states  of  Greece,  previous  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  were 
not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  refinement,  and  those  branches  of 
commerce  which  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  a  people.  The  com- 
modities that  were  not  the  produce  of  their  own  country  were, 
in  some  places,  almost  unknown,  and  such  as  found  their  way 
among  them,  were  imported  by  strangers.  They  were  in  a  great 
measure  unacquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  and  probably  had 
little  relish  for  them,  as  war  and  the  chace,  with  martial  exercises 
and  sports,  formed  their  chief  occupation  and  amusement.  Pi- 
rates rather  than  traders,  they  did  not  barter  the  superfluous  com- 
modities of  their  own  country,  but  carried  off  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, the  property  of  strangers  who  were  not  in  league  with  them, 
and  thus  supplied  the  deficiency  which  their  want  of  skill  in  agri- 
culture naturally  produced.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  states 
•f  Greece  during  the  time  of  Homer,  and  as  no  material  change 
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took  place  in  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  or  in  their  relations  with  other  powers,  from  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  predatory  and.  piratical  excursions  were  carried  on  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  until  that  celebrated  Legislator  directed 
their  views  to  other  objects.  The  arts  and  sciences  (the  off- 
Spring  of  commerce  and  an  extensive  intercourse  with  refined  and 
wealthy  nations)  which  gradually  fixed  themselves  among  other 
contiguous  states  as  their  power  and  reputation  increased,  could 
never  obtain  a  footing  ou  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  because, 
in  all  probability,  the  inhabitants  were  too  much  addicted  to  war, 
to  bestow  any  care  upon  what  they  would  deem  an  inglorious 
waste  of  time*  They  were  perpetually  engaged  either  in  hostilities 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  reduced  to  slavery,"  and 
made  the  cultivators  of  their  fields,  or  when  they  obtained  a 
breathing  time  from  war,  turned  their  fierce  and  ardent  spirits 
to  civil  commotions,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  abridge  the 
power,  of  their  kings,  and  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  reins  of 
government.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  time  Lycurgns  appeared  among 
them*  Of  their  political  institutions,  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
their  internal. policy,  and  all  those  establishments  and  measures 
which  grow  out  of  civil  society,  we  have  no  certain  information : 
nor  can  we  determine  whether  they  were  the  slow  produce  of 
time  and  reflection*  or  were  transplanted  from  the  institutions  ot 
a  more  refined  and  enlightened  people ;  nor  can  we  shew,  with 
certainty,  whether  they  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution 
which  Lycurgus  afterwards  established  among  them.  It  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  government  of  Sparta  took  its  rise  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  situation  aud  genius  of  the  people ;  for  no 
legislator  in  a  free  country  could,  all  at  once,  efface  the  memory 
of  old  institutions,  root  up  inveterate  habits,  and  give  a  totally 
new  temper  and  tone  to  the  spirits  of  the  people.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  their  govern- 
ment, their  tempers,  habits,  and  dispositions  were  such  as  accord* 
ed,  or  could  be  brought  without  much  difficulty  to  accord  with 
the  new  laws  and  customs  which  he  enacted,  the  more  especially 
as  internal  dissensions  and  disputed  rights  rendered  sojrje  change 
indispensibly  necessary*  An  eloquent  philosopher  *  has  with  truth 
asserted,  '  that  the  founders  of  nations  only  acted  9  superior  part 

•  Dr.  A*  Ferguson* 
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among  numbers  who  were  disposed  to  the  same  mstkutiew, 
that  they  left  to  posterity  a  renown,  pointing  them  out  -m 
ventors  of  many  practices  which  had  been  already  in  use,  ami 
which  helped  to  form  their  own  manners  and  games  as  spall  as 
those  of  their  countrymen.* 

But  the  Spartan  lawgiver  was  not  guided  hi  his  principles  ef 
political  conduct  by  the  government  and  establishments  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  alone.  Having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Us  hfo» 
therms  widow,  by  artfully  engaging  her  under  a  promise  of  mar* 
page,  to  prevent  the  life  of  the  child  with  which  she  was  left 
pregnant,  and  when  it  was  born  by  proclaiming  it  king  to>tke  ex- 
tinction of  all  her  hopes,  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
faction  she  raised  against  him,  to  quit  Sparta  and  retire  for  a  time 
to  other  countries.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  die  nature  of  their  political  institutions,  of 
observing  the  manners  and  characters  of  their  respective  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  what  degree  they  were  formed  by  the  governments 
under  which  they  lived.  Of  all  the  systems  of  government  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  that  of  Crete  seems  to  have  pleased 
him  die  most,  as  many  of  die  laws  he  afterwards  enacted  at 
Sparta  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  those  promulgated  by  Minos* 
'  Our  legislator/  says  the  Cretan  in  Plato,  '  thought  that  nations 
were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  hostility:  he  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  observing  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished 
pertain  to  the  victor,  he  held  it  ridiculous  to  propose  any  benefit 
to  his  country  before  he  had  provided  that  it  should  not  be  ceo- 
quered.'  It  was  in  Crete  that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Umles, 
a  poet  of  considerable  eminence,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  designs 
regarding  his  native  country,  and  engaged  him  to  proceed  thither, 
that  by  the  influence  of  his  poetry  upon  the  understandings  and 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  they  might  be  gradually  prepared  for 
fhose  alterations  of  government  and  maimers  which  he  was  then 
meditating.  It  is  said  that  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
collected  the  poems  of  Homer,  studied  them  with  deep  attention, 
and  brought  diem  with  him  into  Greece.  Having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  and  matured  his  plan  of  policy  from  the  observations 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  during  the  course  of  his  travels, 
he  returned  to  Sparta,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  all  ranks,  to  esta- 
blish the  government  on  better  principles  and  a  more  sure  founds* 
tion.  In  an  undertaking  so  arduous,  he  proceeded  with  die  ut- 
most circumspection  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  the  temper  and 
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prsjndhiiis  of  the  time*  offered  to  ensure  success.  The  poetry  of 
Dudes  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  for  a  ready  admis- 
sion to  opinions  and  principle*  of  a  more  rigorous  nature  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
next  consulted  to  procure  the  opinion  of  a  divine  sanction  to  hie 
institutions*  The  response  which  be  obtained  was  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable.  Armed  with  this  high  authority,  he  then  be- 
gan the  work  of  legislation,  though  in  the  most  cautious  manner, 
by  gradually  gaining  over  a  party  favourable  to  his  views,  and  im- 
parting to  them  only  the  outlines  and  end  of  his  plan;  aware  that 
the  strong  hand  of  power  alone  could  oblige  the  people  to  submit 
to  some  of  bis  measures.  The  change  which  he  effected  in  the 
government  shall  be  afterwards  noticed.  At  present  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  causes  that  suggested,  and  the  spirit  that  per- 
vaded his  institutions. 

When  l^cwgus  entered,  upon  the  great  plan  of  legislation,  it 
is  evident  that  he  bad  before  his  eyes  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
with  which  the  Spartans  were  most  nearly  connected  both  in 
peace  and  war ;  the  restless  nature  of  their  republican  govern- 
ments, always  the  source  of  internal  discord,  or  whenever  that 
ceased,  inatigated  by  factious  and  ambitious  demagogues  into  wan 
with  their  neighbours.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  differ- 
ent interests  which  united  or  kept  them  asunder ;  of  their  systems 
of  policy  and  their  means  of  attack  and  defence.  The  conclusion 
he  would  naturally  draw,  was,  that  in  a  country,  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  principalities,  each  having  its  own  separate  inter- 
est continually  in  view,  and  being  constantly  engaged  in  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  hostile  to  its  neighbours,  that  state  which  com- 
bined the  best  military  institution  with  the  strictest  form  of  civil 
policy,  would  most  likely  survive  and  triumph  over  ail  the  rest. 
His  plan,  therefore,  was  not  merely  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  ex- 
isted in  the  government  of  Lacedotnon,  and  place  it  on  a  sure 
foundation,  fenced  round  by  just  and  equal  laws,  but  to  perpetu- 
ate it  by  means  of  the  virtues  and  military  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. To  effect  this  plan  to  the  extent  proposed ;  to  eradicate, 
every  idea  of  self-interest,  which,  in  all  states,  except  on  great 
emergencies,  mingles  more  or  less  with  public  measures,  and  to 
fix  their  affections  upon  their  country  and  the  practice  of  arms  a- 
looe,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger.  The  minds  of 
the  Spartans  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  those  severe  privations,, 
to  those  laborious  exercises  and  habits  of  temperance  which  their 
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descendants  bore  without  repining,  as  they  never '  ejpoi  Jenwed  a 
milder  discipline  from  their  infancy.  They  felt  the  rough  hud  of 
their  legislator  imposing  intolerable  burdens,  and  were  disposed  to 
shrink  from  their  pressure ;  but  his  calmness,  authority  and  address 
in  soothing  the  enraged  multitude,  and  converting  hit  enemies  into 
stedfast  friends,  enabled  him  to  try  the  effect  of  his  measures,  and 
gradually  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  people 

In  all  democratical  states,  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ia  the  hands  of  s>«ew  individuals, 
have  uniformly  been  the  sources  of  discord  between  the  higher 
and  lower  orders.    The  poor  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  were  in  constant  danger  of  losing  every  thing 
they  possessed,  and  even  their  lives,  from  die  indignation  and  de- 
spair of  the  poor.    The  laws  that  were  pointed  against  abuses  of 
either  kind,  could  not  be  enforced  through  die  weakness  of  go* 
vermnent.    Anarchy  and  violence  often  ensued,  and  were  seldom 
quelled  but  by  the  unnatural  triumph  of  the  oije- party  over  th* 
other.     Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Athens>  when  Sottas 
was  called  upon  by  the  voice  6f  his  feHowcitiaens  to  gi*e  tbem  a 
new  constitution,  and  save  them  from  all  the  horrors  of  'intestine 
discord :  and  such  also  was  the  distracted  state  of  Lacedamoo, 
when  Lycurgus*  began  to  develope  his  plan  of  policy.    Lass  timid 
than  the  Athenian  legislator,  he  did  not  apply  palliatives  to  an  evil 
which  was  ever  ready  to  break  out  afresh  upon  any  slight  cause 
of  discontent  or  oppression.    He  resolved"  to  put  far  ever  an  ef- 
fectual stop  to  all  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  by  persuading  the  former  to  giro  up  their 
possessions  to  the  state,  that  an  equal  division  of  property  might 
be  made  among  all  the  citizens.    This  measure,  so  repugnant  to 
the  strongest  passions  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  was  submitted 
to  without  any  commotion,  the  rich  being  afraid,  if  they  made 
any  resistance,  that  they  might  be  stripped  of  every  thing  by  the 
poor,  who  naturally  entered   with  zeal  into  the  proposal,  and 
were  ready  to  enforce  it.    Thus,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Plutarch,  all  distinction  between  man  and  man  was  abolished,  ex- 
cept what  arose  from  the  praise  of  virtuous  and  the  reproach  of 
unworthy  deeds.    The  whole  territory  of  Lacoaia  was  divided 
into  thirty-nine  thousand  shares :  nine  thousand  of  which  were  as- 
signed to  the  city  of  Sparta,  the  rest  were  distributed  among  the 
other  districts. 
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A  regulation  of  this  kind  was  not  in  favour  of  commerce  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  arte ;  and  Lycurgus  wished  to  banish  them  effec- 
tually, by  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  allowed  tbe 
mratlatioo  of  iron  coin  only,  rendered  so  brittle  by  a  certain  pro- 
cess that  it  was  entirely  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  too 
bulky  for  its  value  to  be  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  tbe 
houses  of  individuals.  The  superfluous  produce  of  the  earth  was 
permitted  to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  commodities,  useful  either 
for  the  purpose  of  war  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  sparingly 
for  domestic  comfort. 

.  The  principal  end,  however,  of  all  Lycurgus's  institutions  was 
to  render  tbe  Spartans  warlike  and  passionately  devoted  to  their 
country*  His  penetrating  mind  soon  perceived,  that  this  char- 
acter could  neither  be  acquired  nor  maintained,  unless  they  were 
educated  in  the  practice  of  the  severest  virtues,  and  that  these 
virtues  could  not  be  cherished  and  supported,  unless  their  educa* 
tion  was  under  the  direction  of  the  state.  His  intention  was  to 
form  one  great  family,  under  the  superintendence  and  discipline 
of  the  laws,  which  left  as  little  as  possible  to  the  casual  influence 
of  virtuous  example  exhibited  in  private  life,  or  to  the  fluctuating 
dispositions  and  manners  of  the  people  when  left  the  sole  arbiters 
of  their  own  conduct,  or  only  controlled  by  the  doubtful  authority 
of  public  opinion ;  aware  that,  when  the  manners  and  general  con* 
duct  of  mankind  are  not  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  kept 
uniform  *nd  steady,  though  they  may  be  virtuous  for  a  time,  yet 
they- must  infallibly  degenerate,  whenever  wealth,  luxury  and  re- 
finement draw  off  the  attention  of  men  from  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  fix  them  almost  exclusively  upon  personal  gratifies** 
tions. 

Tbe  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  man  may  be  rendered  pliant, 
and.  formed  under  almost  any  regulations,  particularly  such  aa 
give  scope  to  ambition,  *before  it  has  received  the  impression  of 
habits  of  an  opposite  nature*  But  in  extensive  states,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  comprehend  every  order  of  men  under  the  same 
institutions,  to  make  them  all  submit  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
animate  them  all  with  the  same  sentiments.  What  could  only  be 
partially  effected  with  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  an  ex- 
tensive empire,  which,  however,  we  have  seen  accomplished  in 
our  own  times  with  dreadful  havoc  and  ruin  to  other  nations,  Ly 
curgus  was  enabled  to  bring  about  with  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Sparta.    In  other  states  of  Greece,  those  who  had  a  share  in  tbe 
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of  public  affairs  were  usually  engaged  in  a  vaiietr  of 
employments  to  better  their  situation,  or  extend  their  a 
A  variety  of  characters,  dispositions,  habits,  and  views  were 
cessarily  formed  #.     Every  individual  was  apt  10  regard  his 
interest  more  than  the  welfare  of  his  country;  and  if  upon 
gencies  be  was  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence, 
previous  habits  disqualified. him  in  a  great  measure  both  for 
mending  others,  and  submitting  to  a  rigorous  army  rfaqiplhaw, 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  they  soon  became  avene 
from  war,  and  entrusted  the  safety  of  the  country,  their  own  ims 
and  fortunes,  to  the  hands  of  mercenaries  who  often  betrayed 
them.     Lycurgus  perceived  this  inherent  evil  in  the  surrounding 
states,  and  took  effectual  measures  to  prevent  its  having  any 
place  in  Sparta.    Every  servile  employment  and  occupation  wa# 
entrusted  to  the  slaves,  that  the  citizens  might  have  lull  leisure 
to  devote  their  attention  to  military  exercises,  and  that  they  might 
have  no  object  before  their  eyes  to  wean  their  afeoliosw  from 
their  country.    He  endeavoured  to  extinguish  all  the  selfish  pas- 
sions,  by  banishing  every  thing  that  could  inflame  them;  well 
knowing  that  if  they  were  allowed  in  any  shape  to  -display  them- 
selves, they  would  bring  along  with  them  a  train  of  evils,  which 
would  soon  sap  the  foundation  of  the  best  established  govern- 
ment.   To  prevent  luxury  of  any  kind  from  creeping  into  private 
families,  or  indulgences  being  secretly  granted,  which  might  m 
time  enervate  both  body  and  mind,  he  obliged  all,  even  the  bags, 
to  eat  at  public  tables,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  moderation 
and  frugality.     Private  property,  diminished  as  it  was,  he  mads 
subservient  to  the  public  good ;  every  one  being  bound  to  grant 
his  neighbour  the  free  use  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  un- 
der the  obligation,  however,  of  restoring  it  undamaged.    Thus 
the  whole  people  became  one  family,  connected  together  by  a 
unity  of  interests,  views  and  passions;  the  .stronger,  as  they  were 
all  directed  to  one  object,  and  the  more  durable,  as  they  were 
not  liable  to  be  warped  by  selfish  considerations.     By  these  sin- 
gular institutions  of  their  legislator,  they  were  shut  out  as  it  were 
from  all  the  world,  and  left  alone  to  practise  the  severest  virtues, 


•  Pericles,  in  hit  celebrated  funeral  oration  recorded  by  Tbucydides,  asserts  that 
the  ^.theniaro,  though  not  educated  under  the  same  strict  rules  as  die  Lacedemo- 
nians, possessed  aa  warlike  a  character,  and  wane  as  ready  to  fee  danger  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  If  it  was  so  in  his  time,  they  soon  degenerated,  aa  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  filled  with  invectives  against  their  indolence  and  want 
af  patriotissB* 
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and  the  most  rigorous  self-denial,  without  any  of  those  innocent 

and  elegant  amusements  with  which  other  nations 
accustomed  to  unbend  and  exhilarate  their  minds.     With 
even  the  parental  and  social  affections  were  all  transferred 
to  the  public  good.    Parents  were  taught  to  consider  their  chil- 
dren as  not  born  for  themselves,  but  for  the  state,  which  adopted 
them,  not,  as  at  Athens,  when  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year,  bait  as  soon  as  reason  began  to  dawn  in  their 
nunds..fc— In  every  other  government,  the  education  of  the  youth 
wts  almost  universally  entrusted  to  mere  mercenaries,  who  ren- 
dered them  tolerably  accomplished  in  tome  of  the  sciences  and 
arte,  but  had  no  material  interest  in  linking  their  affections  to 
their  coratry.     Bat  at  Sparta  society  was  die  school  where  they 
were  taught  to  act  like  men,  and  to  imbibe  such  practical  lessons 
of  wisdom  at  their  elders,  long  experienced  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  were  well  able  to  communicate.    Lycurgus  caused  all  the 
children  to  be  educated  in  common,  in  the  same  discipline,  upon 
invariable  principles,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.    In  this  manner  they  learned  their 
duty  by  practising  it ;  and,  as  it  was  the  business  of  their  lives, 
that  to  which  their  attention  was  constantly  directed,  it  became 
as  it  were  a  second  principle  of  their  nature,  cherished  as  the 
dearest  of  their  affections. 
Hie  exercises  to  which  the  Spartan  youth  were  accustomed, 
of  the  moat  severe  and   laborious  kind,  intended  to  give 
i,  agility  aad  velocity  to  the  body,  and  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  finnnees,  resolution,  patience,  and  contempt  of  death.    To 
endure  hanger,  thirst,  aad  tverjrkind  of  bodily  suffering  without  the 
smallest  indication  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  was  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary duty,  to  which  they  submitted  with  more  fortitude  than  the 
aoost  rigid  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school.    Their  temperance 
was  habitual,  and  could  scarcely  be  called  a  virtue,  as  they  had  few 
temptations  to  deviate  from  it.    They  were  constantly  under  the  in- 
spection of  one  of  the  principal  magistrates,  or,  in  his  absence,  of 
men  of  advanced  years ;  because  every  person  was  interested  in  main- 
taining the  authority  natural  to  age  and  experience  over  the  young 
to  render  diem  submissive  and  dutiful.    This  principle,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  order  in  society  and  the  soul  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  in  Sparta.    In  presence  of 
the  magistrates  and  elders  the  youth  were  silent,  submissive  and 
guarded  in  their  language  and  behaviour.    The  style  of  their  con- 
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versation  was  of  a  particular  cast.    It  received  no  colouring  from 
the  imagination.    It  was  bedecked  with  none  of  the  ornament*  of 
speech,  nor  rendered  brilliant  add  attractive  by  the  refinements  of 
wit.    It  was  terse,  concise  and   sententious :  sometimes  maiked 
with  the  quickness  of  repartee ;  sometimes  also  sarcastic  and  ba» 
morous,  bat  always  characteristic  *of  close  observation  and  profound 
discernment.    As  their  exercises  were  public,  so  also  were  their  en- 
tertainments.   A  frugal  repast,  of  food  not  the  most  savoury  to  die 
taste,  was  served  up,  at  which  presided  the  magistrates  and  princi- 
pal citizens  to  preserve  order  and  decorum.    When  this  was  finish- 
ed they  again  resumed  their  exercises,  or  listened  to  the  instructions 
of  the  senators  and  elders,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  inspiring 
them  with  a  love  of  their  country  and  an  ardour  for  heroic  deeds,  by 
recounting  to  them  the  exploits  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors*   The 
bravery,  magnanimity  and  self-devotion  of  Loonidas  and  his  Spar- 
tans at  the  straits  of  Thermopyle,  where  those  gallant  warriors  feH 
in  the  arms  of  glory  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece^  were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration.    The  name  of  every  distinguished 
warrior  was  not  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion,  though  no  poet  was 
found  to  consecrate  his  fame.    It  was  embalmed  in  the  remem- 
brance of  every  Spartan,  and  regarded  with  more  true  devotion  and 
a  nobler  pride  than  the  bloody  and  ostentatious  spoils  suspended  in 
the  temples  of  other  nations,  which  cherished  the  national  vanity 
without  encouraging  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals. 

The  nature  of  the  exercise  prescribed  by  the  "state  was  changed 
as  the  young  men  grew  up  to  manhood.  When  they  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  them,  and  were 
perpetually  trained  to  perform  a  number  of  evolutions  necessary  to 
be  practised  when  they  took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  Exer- 
cises of  this  kind  formed  the  constant  employment  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, with  the  exception  of  those  above  60  years  of  age.  In  &■* 
of  peace  the  image  of  war  was  perpetually-  before  their  eyes,  hi 
the  lessons  of  their  childhood,  in  the  amusements  of  their  youth, 
in  the  exercises  of  their  riper  years  and  in  all  their  exeurstt* 
abroad.  Real  war  to  them  was  but  a  pastime,  and,  except  the 
conflict  in  the  field,  less  burdensome  and  grievous  than  their  daily 
employment  at  home.  With  only  a  single  garment  to  protect  thera 
from  the  cold,  with  no  softer  couch  in  the  night  than  rushes  gath- 
ered by.  their  own  hands,  with  little  more  food  than  they  could  ac- 
quire by  their  own  dexterity,  their  condition  might  be  thought,  by 

those  accustomed  to  the  delicacies  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
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life,  hard  in  the  extreme,  and  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature 
to  endure.    But  these  severe  privations  and  laborious  exercises 
were  submitted  to  without  a  murmur,  not  by  the  men  alone,  but 
by  the  women,  for  they  also  were  subjected  to  a  discipline  scarcely 
less  severe*    They  were  taught  to  dance  in  public,  at  certain  festi- 
vals, to  wrestle  with  each  other,  to  run  with  the  utmost  speed  over 
the  adjoining  country,  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  launch  the  ja- 
velin ;  and  all  these  violent  exercises  they  performed  with  scarcely 
any  clothes  to  encumber  them,  and  without  any  feeling  of  shame. 
That  innate  sense  of  modesty  which  makes  the  female  sex  bashful 
and  retired,  and  which  prompts  them  to  conceal  their  charms  from 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  while  it  makes  them  more  attractive  ,aod 
more  the  object  of  desire,  was  never  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  fe- 
male bosom  in  Sparta ;  Lycurgus  having  thought  that  where  there 
was  no  concealment  there  was  no  temptation  *•     But,  with  a 
practice  so  apparently  loose,  the  strictest  modesty  was  for  a  long 
time  observed,  the  laws  having  made  it  disgraceful  and  even  cri- 
minal for  young  men  to  be  seen  in  company  with  young  women, 
nay  even  with  their  own  wives  except  on  certain  public  occasions. 
He  knew  however,  that  if  his  institutions  were  confined  to  the  men 
alone,  and  that  if  die  women  were  either  secluded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  their  society,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  or  were  per- 
mitted to  establish  among  themselves  a  different  kind  of  manners 
unconnected  with  civil  policy,'  the  government  would  either  want 
the  assistance  of  those  who  first  form  the  human  mind,  or  would 
soon  become  the  object  of  terror  or  disgust  to  every  one  not  edu- 
cated from  his  infancy  in  its  principles.  He  wisely,  therefore,  com- 
prehended the  female  sex  under  similar  regulations,  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution  of  body,  be  capable  of 
giving  sound  and  robust  children  to  the  state,  'and  by  their  own 
example  inspire  them  with  affection  for  their  country  and  respect 
for  its  institutions.     He  also  left  them  a  great  share  of  natural  li- 
berty, that  they  might  feel  their  importance  in  society,  imbibe  the 
same  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  native  land  as  their  brothers, 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  inspire  their  children  with  ideas  and 
principles  worthy  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprung ;  and  there  are 

*  I  know  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that 
the  greatest  profligacy  and  debauchery  prevailed  among  the  Spartans  in  consequence 
of  the  unrestrained  .liberty  granted  to  their  women.  It  is  probable  that  the  charge ' 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  this  degeneracy  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
Petoponnesian  war,  when  many  other  deviations  from  the  laws  of  JLycurgus  were 
observed  and  reported  by  the  Athenian  historians  and  philosophers. 
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many  instances  open  record  of  their  disinterested  and  patriotic 
tbnents  triumphing  over  the  reelings  of  nature,  on  occasions  when 
magnanimity  and  firmness  were  necessary  to  save  the  slate*  Cicero 
has  described  their  manners  and  pursuits  in  the  following  eloquent 
expressions:  'IIli^fuiGhsBcieformamrerttmpublicarumdedenuitt 
corpora  juveonm  firmari  labore  vornerunt  Quod  Spertiete  etiena 
in  feminas  transtulerunt,  quae  ceteris  in  urbibus,  mollissinso  cultv 
parietum  umbris  occuluntur :  illi  autem  voluerunt  nihil  borum  si- 
mile esse  apud  Lacsnas  virgines;  quibus  magis  pabestra,  Emo- 
tes, sol)  pulvis,  labor,  militia  est  studio,  quam  fertilitas  barbara. 
Ergo  his  laboriosis  exercitottonibus  et  dolor  iutercurrit  noanun-' 
quam.  Feriuntur,  impetluntur,  abjiciuntur,  cadunt,  et  ipse  labor, 
quasi  callun  obducit  dolori/    Tuscul.  Qussst  lib.  £. 

In  the  government  of  Sparta  every  thing  natural  and  factitious 
was  turned  to  the  purposes  of  war.  Every  measure,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  had  it  for  its. object  The  license  allowed  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  youth  to  steal  and  appropriate  to  themselves  what* 
ever  they  could  seise  without  being  discovered,  though  it  has  been 
reprobated  by  some  writers  as  immoral  and  hurtful  to  society,  was 
intended  to  render  them  vigilant  and  skilful,  to  sharpen  their  inven* 
tion,  to  quicken  their  industry,  and  to  make  them  depend  upon 
the  resources  of  their  own  minds  in  all  situations.  Where  private 
property  was  almost  annihilated,  no  law  was  violated  by  the  un- 
discovered seizure  of  what  was  not  strictly  guarded;  And  the  bonds 
of  that  society  were  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  by  such  a  prac- 
tice, when  every  thing  was  in  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  com- 
mon parent  The  punishments  inflicted  upon  them  who  had  not 
the  good  fortune  or  the  dexterity  to  conceal  their  thefts,  was  a  clear 
proof  of  its  being  a  political  measure,  and  shews  the  high  im- 
portance which  the  legislator  attached  to  their  military  character, 
and  the  singular  means  he  employed  So  render  it  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

That  the  Spartan  youth  might  become  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice as  well  as  die  theory  of  war,  they  were  ordered  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  certain  officers,  to  mark  the  situation  of  places  where  they 
could  mfrice  a  stand  against  an  enemy,  or  attack  him  with  advan- 
tage. In  these  excursions  they  marched  with  their  feet  naked,  ex- 
posed without  shelter  during  the  night  to  the  inclenlency  of  the 
seasons,  and  with  no  other  provisions  than  what  they  could  obtain 
by  their  own  dexterity  in  the  chace.    In  the  day  time  they  hunted 
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the  beasts  of  prey,  and  in  the  night  attacked  those  Helots  *  who 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  venture  abroad,  and  either  wounded  them 
or  drove  ti^ena  to  their  habitations.  This  practice,  sanctioned  as 
it  has  been  said  bv  the  laws  pf  Lycurgus,  has  been- universally  re- 
probated 88  impolitic  and  cruel  $  as  a  signal  proof  bow  little  that 
legislator  cared  for  the  feelings  of  humanity,  when  he  authorised 
his  Spartans  to  hunt  down  an  useful  and  unoffending  people  on 
whom  they  mainly  depended  for  their  support*  The  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature  were  certainly  never  allowed  to  aland  in  the  way 
of  his  policy ;  but  when  so  little  was  to  be  gained,  and  much  to 
&e  lost  by  an  unprovoked  attack;  ijpoo  the  Helots,  it  seems  hard* 
ly  consistent  with  the  consummate  prudence  of  Lycurgus  to  sane* 
tion  such  a  measure  f-  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Spartan  * 
government,  long  after  his  decease,  acting,  as  they  imagined,  in 
conformity  with  his  views,  directed  the  young  men  to  lie  in  ant- 
bush  for  the  slaves,  that  they  might  become  expert  in  practising 
the  same  arts  against  their  enemies,  and  also  to  attack  and  cut  off 
the  strongest  and  boldest  among  them,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing formidable  to  their  masters.  This  crooked  tine  of  policy 
was  thought  necessary,  in  the  situation  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Spartans  themselves  were  mere  soldiers,  whose  trade  was  arms, 
and  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in  acquiring  their  use,  and  em- 
ploying them  against  their  enemies.  'They  were,  however,  few  it) 
number,  and  were  obliged,  on  pressing  occasions,  to  pat  arms  in- 
to the  hands  of  their  slaves,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  condition  of  the  Helots  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, not  so  severe  as  that  of  the  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
They  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  cultivated  the  lands  of  their 
masters,  and  furnished  them  with  a  stated  quantity  of  gram  or 
other  fruits  yearly,  whiA  in  general  was  much  less  than  the  lands 
produced.  The  surplus  produce  was  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
own  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  thought  proper.     Others  of 

*  TIm  Helots  were  lupposed  to  have  be«a  the  iAhobtteota  of  Helos,  a  town  or  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia  reduced  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  slavery.  As  that  seems  to  have 
been  the  name  originally  applied  to  their  shores;  others,  who  were  afterwards  redu- 
ced to  the  same  state,  went  under  the  same  appellation. 

f  Plato,  in  his  treatise  concerning  laws,  book  6.  recommends,  that,  in  a  well 
governed  state,  the  youth  should  accustom  themselves  to  range  over  the  country  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  brave  the  rigours  of  the  storms,  and  inoonveniencies  resulting 
from  that  mode  of  life :  and  these  youths,  he  says,  whether  called  Crypti  or  Agro- 
nomic, will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  learn  to  defend  it.  Plato,  neither 
in  the  above  passage,  nor  in  another  In  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Cryptia,  makes 
any  allusion  whatever  to  the  attack  upon  the  Helots.  The  practice  was  probably  hv 
traduced  after  his  time. 
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them  practised  the  mechanical  arts,  and  furnished  the  Laced** 
monians  with  the  few  articles  which  they  were  allowed  for  con- 
venience and  use:  for  every  thing  superfluous  and  ornamental 
was  strictly  prohibited.  They  also  served  on  board  the  gillies 
as  sailors,  were  employed  as  light  troops  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and 
took  the  charge  of  the  baggage  of  the  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  every  Spartan,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  waa 
attended  by  seven  Helots  who  fought  by  his  side.  On  various 
other  occasions  they  were  called  out  to  take  the  field,  and  on  most 
behaved  with  much  resolution  and  bravery.  Can  it  be  supposed, 
then,  that  a  body  of  men  so  necessary  and  useful,  should  have  been* 
legally  subjected  to  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war,  while  there  was  great  danger  of  exaspe- 
rating and  forcing  them  to  rise  against  their  oppressors  ?  The  in- 
tervals of  peace  were  not  so  frequent  and  lasting,  as  to  allow  them 
with  safety  to  irritate  in  such  a  wanton  manner  a  race  of  men  far 
more  numerous  than  themselves,  whose  resentment  at  the  degrad- 
ed state  in  which  they  were  held,  had  frequently  broke  out  into 
insurrections,  and  had  threatened  Sparta  with  nearer  ruin  than 
all  the  efforts  of  her  foreign  foes  *.  Mindful  of  their  ancient 
freedom,  accustomed  on  emergencies  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  fre- 
quently exasperated  by  ill  treatment,  they  sometimes  turned  upon 
their  haughty  masters,  and  took  advantage  of  every  ebb  in  their 
fortunes  to  obtain  revenge.  Their  frequent  revolts  kept  the  Spar- 
tans in  continual  alarm,  especially  as  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  often  fomented  by  the  Lacedaemonian  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  lost,  through  the  ascendancy  of  the  former, 
many  of  their  privileges ;  and,  as  they  could  not  reduce  the  whole 
body  of  the  Helots  to  subjection  .by  any  other  principle  than 
fear,  they  found  themselves  often  obliged  to  violate  the  laws  of 
humanity  in  self-defence.  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  2000 
slaves,  whose  valour  had  rendered  them  formidable,  after  being 
invited  by  the  promise  of  freedom  to  take  up  arms  and  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  were  all  so  secretly  made  away 
with,  that  the  manner  of  their  death  was  never  afterwards  ascer- 
tained. If  this  act  had  beeu  authenticated  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  stampt  the  character  of  the  Spartan  govern- 

4  A  state  in  which  such  laws  or  practices  prevailed,  could  not  merit  the  encomium 
which  Plato  in  his  Crito  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates:  rv  n  6rt  AmniUiftim, 
*?*?(*>  ***  Kf*jr»j?,  iff  2ti  ***rr6Tt  fit  ibnpMfa. 
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ment  with  eternal  infamy.  But  Thucydides  seems  to  have  record- 
ed it  more  from  hearsay  than  good  authority  ;  and  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  that  time  was  not  so  prosperous  as  to  warrant  the  perpe- 
tration of  an  act  of  such  enormity.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
number  could  have  been  so  secretly  dispatched,  that  the  manner  of 
their  death  should  have  remained  altogether  unknown,  notwithstand- 
ing the  industry  of  several  historians  to  ascertain  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  crime,  if  such  had  ever  been  committed,  must  be  imputed  to 
the  Ephori,  and  not  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  Spar- 
tan people. 

•  Having  thus  sketched  a  general  outline  of  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  stated  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  education  of 
the  youth,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  in  the  state,  and  point  out  some  of  the  causes 
that  contributed  to  its  decline. 

Lycurgus,  when  he  new-modelled  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, made  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
He  left  the  exercise  of  royalty  abridged  in  a  considerable  degree, 
between  the  two  kings  of  the  family  of  Hercules,  rightly  suppos- 
ing that  when  the  same  power  was  equally  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
two,  they  would  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  subvert  the  rights  of  the  other  orders. 
From  the  nature  and  policy  of  his  institutions,  we  may  infer  that 
their  influence  and  authority  was  greater  in  time  of  war  than  in 
peace.  One  of  them  was  appoiuted  to  the  command  of  the  army 
while  the  other  remained  at  home  to  administer  justice,  and  per- 
form the  other  functions  of  royalty,  unless  it  happened  that  two 
armies  were  on  foot  at  the  same  time,  when  both  of  them  took 
the  field.  At  home  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
citizens  by  any  superior  honours ;  but,  at  the  head  of  the  armies, 
Lycurgus  wished  them  to  appear  with  that  splendour  and  autho- 
rity necessary  to  ensure  obedience.  Besides  their  ordinary  guard 
of  100  chosen  men,  they  were  attended  by  some  officers  of  dis- 
tinction whom  they  consulted  on  emergencies,  and  also  by  those 
of  inferior  sank  who  had  the  direction  of  their  domestic  concerns* 
In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  bestow  their  whole  attention 
upon  military  affairs,  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  campaign, 
in  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  in  giving  audience  to 
ambassadors,  in  framing  and  signing  terms  of  agreement.  Be- 
sides these  assistants,  they  had  two  Pythians  or  augurs  in  their 
train,  who  were  occasionally  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
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when  arty  thing  of  importance  occurred,  and  to  record  die  answer 
of  the  god.-— It  is  well  known  from  what  Herodotus  and  odier 
historians  have  mentioned  of  the  corruptibility  of  the  Pythoness, 
or  rather  of  the  priests  who  advised  her,  that  responses  might 
sometimes  be  obtained  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  petitioners ; 
and  none  were  supposed  to  be  in  higher  favour  with  these  merce- 
nary counsellors  than  the  Lacedemonians.  The  Pythian*  attach- 
ed to  the  Spartan  kings  had  it  thus  in  their  power,  in  that  supersti- 
tious and  credulous  age,  to  render  their  sovereigns  essential  service 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  as  they  could,  besides  supporting 
their  interests  at  Delphi,  accommodate  their  art  to  the  particular 
views  and  designs  of  their  masters.  When  state  contended  with 
state  for  the  superiority,  and  all  resorted  to  the  declaration  of  the 
oracle  in  behalf  of  their  claims,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  re- 
sponses alleged  that  had  never  been  given,  and  the  voice  of  reli- 
gion decide  with  the  stronger  party,  contrary  to  justice,  humanity 
and  sound  policy.  Lycurgus  probably  determined,  when  he  de- 
prived the  kings  of  much  of  the  power  to  which  they  laid  claim, 
that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  times  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  with- 
out alarming  the  jealousy  of  any  order  in  the  state. 

In  time  of  peace  they  presided  over  the  senate,  and  proposed 
the  subjects  for  deliberation.  The  vote  of  each  was  equivalent 
to  two,  and  they  were  allowed  to  send  it  by  any  senator  related 
to  them.  When  they  appeared  in  public,  it  was  without  parade 
or  ostentation.  Their  behaviour  was  expected  to  be  easy,  yet  dig- 
nified; it  being  their  concern  to  make  themselves  as  much  re- 
spected and  honoured  for  their  virtues  as  their  high  station.  That 
they  might  be  enabled  to  address  their  vows  to  heaven  as  indivi- 
duals, or  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the  state  with  more  dignity, 
they  were  allowed,  on  the  first  and  seventh  o*ay  of  every  month,  a 
victim,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  and  barley  meal.  They  oc- 
cupied the  principal  place  at  all  public  entertainments,  as  well  as  in 
the  nouses  of  private  families,  and  received  at  both  a  double  por- 
tion, which,  however,  they  were  not  expected  to  appropriate  to 
themselves,  but  to  share  among  their  friends. 

Though  Lycurgus  abridged  their  power,  he  still  left  them  ho- 
nours and  prerogatives  sufficient  to  content  a  moderate  ambition, 
in  a  government  particularly  where  the  laws  were  intended  to  be 
supreme  in  every  thing.  They  were  invested,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  with  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  armies :  they 
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regulated  all  matters  relative  to  religion,  and  bad  the  direction 
of  the  public  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  To  their  decision  were 
submitted  all  causes  regardMg  the  maintenance  of  the  highways, 
the  formalities  of  adoption,  and  the  choke  of  the  kinsman  to 
marry  an  orphan  heiress.  These  powers  exercised  with  modera- 
tion, and  a  strict  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects, made  them  both  respected  and  loved,  until  ambition  and 
avarice  began  to  infect  them  as  well  as  the  people.  From  that 
period  their  conduct  was  narrowly  watched  by  all  ranks,  especially 
by  the  Ephori,  two  of  whom  accompanied  diem  whenever  they 
took  die  field,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  older  and  deco- 
rum in  the  army,  but  in  reality  as  spies  upon  their  conduct 
When  either  of  them  was  accused  of  uny  crime,  he  was  cited  be- 
fore the  senate  over  which  the  other  king  presided,  assisted  by 
the  five  Ephori.  This  tribunal,  upon  bearing  the  evidence  and 
the  defence  of  the  arraigned,  either  condemned  or  acquitted  him ; 
but  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  assembly  of  the 

people. 

The  system  of  government  which  Solon  established  at  Athens, 
left  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude :  for,  although 
they  were  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the  senate  of  500,  they 
occasionally  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
There  was  not  a  third  branch  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to 
keep  either  of  them  in  check ;  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which 
sometimes  interfered  to  annul  the  precipitate  decisions  of  the  po* 
pulace,  having  scarcely  any  other  weight  in  the  government  than 
what  arose  from  the  respectability  and  dignity  of  their  own  cha- 
racters. Lycurgus  seems  to  have  formed  sounder  notions  of  their 
temper  and  disposition  than  Solon;  though  perhaps  the  diffe- 
rent characters  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  induced  their  Le- 
gislators to  establish  a  system  of  administration  suitable  to  the 
condition  and  habits  of  each. — As  originally  constituted,  the  Spar- 
tan government  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  onr  own: 
the  prerogative  of  the  kings  being  limited;  the  senate  forming  a 
counterpoise  between  tbem  and  the  people ;  and  they  again  in 
their  assemblies  enjoying  as  much  power  and  influence  as  was 
consistent  with  the  authority  of  the  other  branches.  Polybius, 
in  his  #  6th  book  of  the  various  forms  of  republics,  has  well  ex- 
plained the  policy  of  Lycurgus  in  the  following  words :  *  That 
Legislator/  says  he,  €  perceived  the  necessary  and  natural  changes 
which  every  unmixed  government  underwent,  and  drew  this  con- 
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elusion,  that  every  constitution  of  an  uniform  and  simple  kindy 
depending  upon  one  principle,  was  unstable  and  dangerous,  as 
it  very  soon  diverged  into  vices  natural  and  nearly  allied  to  it. 
For,  as  rust  consumes  iron,  and  worms,  generated  in  wood,  are 
the  means  of  corroding  it  within,  though  it  escape  all  injury  from 
without ;  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  every  form 
of  government  is  attended  with  some  inherent  vice:  in  the  regal, 
denominated  a  monarchy ;  in  the  aristocratical,  the  dominion  of 
a  few ;  and  in  the  democratical,  commonly  exercised  with  cruelty 
and  violence.  In  all  these  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent,  in  progress 
of  time,  those  changes  from  taking  place  which  have  been  already 
described.  Lycurgu9  foreseeing  this,  did  not  establish  a  simple 
and  uniform  policy,  but  collected  together  all  the  virtues  and 
properties  of  the  best  constitution,  that  no  part  being  increased 
beyond  its  due  proportion,  might  be  converted  into  its  concomi- 
tant vice ;  but  that  each  of  the  constituted  authorities,  being  kept 
in  check  by  one  another,  might  neither  incline  nor  preponderate 
too  much  to  either  side ;  and  the  constitution  being  equally 
poised  and  balanced,  might  for  the  most  part,  always  remain  like 
a  ship  contending  against  adverse  winds.  The  kings  were  pre- 
vented from  being  haughty  in  their  behaviour  through  a  dread  of 
the  people,  a  considerable  share  of  authority  in  the  government 
being  entrusted  to  them*  They  on  the  other  hand  durst  not  shew 
any  contempt  for  their  kings  through  fear  of  the  senate,  who, 
being  chosen  for  their  superior  merit,  were  always  inclined  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  side  of  justice  ;  so  that  whatever  brauch 
was  weakened,  usually  became  greater  and  more  important  by 
their  favour  and  support,  as  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  principles 
of  the  constitution.  Lycurgus  having  thus  established  the  go- 
vernment, ensured  their  freedom  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  state  with  which  we  are  acquainted.' 

It  was  formerly  remarked  that  the  Spartan  legislator  borrowed 
many  of  his  institutions  from  the  Cretans,  among  whom  civiliza- 
tion and  the  useful  arts,  introduced  by  the  Egyptians  or  Phoeni- 
cians, flourished  long  before  they  made  their  appearance  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  In  the  island  of  Crete  he  found  a  supreme 
council  composed  of  men  advanced  in  years,  of  approved  wisdom 
aud  integrity,  holding  a  middle  station  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people,  and  able  by  their  virtues  and  firmness  to  control 
both.  He  formed  a  similar  council  at  Sparta,  consistihg  of 
£8  senators  above  60  years  of  age,  to  maintain,  as  Polybkis  has 
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observed,  an  equal  poise  in  the  government.  Every  proposition 
was  earned  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  was  then  transmitted  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  had  by  law  the  power  of  either 
approving  or  rejecting  it,  but  not  of  altering  it  (o  suit  their  own 
views.  No  person  could  be  elected  a  senator  until  he  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  60  years,  a  period  of  life  when  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice of  arms,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days,  with 'the  expe- 
rience he  had  gained,  to  the  civil  concerns  of  his  country  and  the 
improvement  of  the  youth.  When  any  vacancy  occurred,  there 
was  always  a  number  of  candidates  ambitious  of  obtaining  this 
honour.  The  election  took  place  in  public,  where  the  kings,  the 
senators,  the  magistrates,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were 
assembled.  Each  candidate  appeared  in  the  order  assigned  him 
by  lot,  walking  through  the  forum  with  downcast  eyes,  and  with- 
out the  most  distant  attempt  towards  moving  the  affections  or 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  spectators.  As  every  one  came  for- 
ward, he  was  received  with  shouts  of  approbation,  more  or  less 
frequent,  according  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.  These  expressions  of  the  public  favour  were  noted  by 
certain  persons  stationed  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who  heard 
every  thing  but  saw  nothing,  and  who  reported  the  precise  time 
when  the  longest  and  loudest  marks  of  applause  were  shewn. 
The  candidate  to  whom  these  were  known  to  have  been  given 
was  then  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  city  with  a  garland 
round  his  head,  attended  by.  a  number  of  young  people  .of  both 
sexes,  celebrating  his  virtues  and  the  honour  he  had  just  obtained. 
After  some  other  previous  ceremonies  were  performed,  the  new 
senator  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  some  of  which  re- 
garded the  civil  concerns  of  the  state,  and  others  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  particular  cases,  which  the  inferior  magistrates 
were  deemed  incompetent  to  decide. 

The  senators  were  not  as  at  Athens,  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain tribes,  who  might  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  other  views 
than  merit  and  qualification*  They  were,  as  we  have  just  shewn, 
elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  state,  in  the  most  public  and 
open  place,  where  every  one  manifested  as  he  felt  signs  of-  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 
The  Athenian  people  were  apt  to  be  swayed  by  various  motives 
in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  A  bold,  designing  man, 
of.  considerable  eloquence  and  great  pretensions,  was  more  likely 
to  succeed,  than  a  mau  of  strict  integrity,  modest  behaviour  and 
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unpopular  address.  But  the  Spartans  were  not  prepared  by  their 
previous  education,  by  their  habits,  Manners  and  pursuits  to  lie 
so  imposed  upon.  Among  them,  it  was  the  contest  of  virtue 
^with  virtue,  and  talent  with  talent,  exhibited,  not  in  factious  de- 
bates and  low  intrigues  ;  not  iir  cajoling,  amusing,  corrupting 
and  enflaming  the  people  with  shews,  entertainments,  magnifi- 
cent promises  of  spoils  and  triumphs,  and  violent  invectives  n- 
gainst  every  political  opponent ;  but  with  actions  already  past, 
services  already  performed,  and  virtues  engraven  on  their  remem- 
brance. To  these  the  Spartan  senators  were  indebted  for  their 
election*  and  they  justified  by  their  conduct,  on  many  trying  oc- 
casions, the  praises  which  the  judicious  historian  already  quoted 
bestowed  upon  them.  All  the  great  afiairs  of  State,  the  making 
of  peace  and  engaging  in  war ;  the  forming  alliances  and  firing 
the  contributions  of  dependant  provinces,  came  under  their  cogni- 
zance. In  cases  where  life  and  death  were  at  stake,  they  proceed- 
ed with  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation/and  never  condemned 
without  the  clearest  proofs  of  guilt.  Trials  of  this  kind  were 
extremely  rare  at  Sparta,  as  the  education  and  discipline  of  the 
inhabitants  were  better  guardians  of  their  virtues,  than  strict  and 
severe  laws  enacted  against  the  commission  of  crimes. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  Ephori,  certain  civil 
officers  at  Sparta,  owed  their  origin  to  Lycurgus,  or  to  Theo- 
pompus  who  reigned  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  that  le- 
gislator. It  appears  from  various  authorities,  that  magistrates 
under  that  name  were  early  established  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  in  Lacooia  also,  as  inspectors  of  the  public  manners. 
It  is  therefore,  probable,  that  Lycurgus  allowed  them  to  exercise 
the  functions  with  which  they 'were  originally  invested,  which, 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  regulation  of  manners  and  police, 
gave  them  little  consequence  and  authority  in  the  state.  During 
the  wars  that  were  afterwards  carried  on  with  Messenia,  the  kings 
were  obliged  to  quit  Sparta  to  head  the  armies,  and  continue  die 
operations  of  the  campaign  for  many  months  together;  and  in  all 
that  time,  their  civil  duties,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
general  superintendence  of  affairs  were  either  neglected,  or  de- 
volved upon  the  senate.  Theoponipus  is  said  to  have  transferred 
this  power  to  the  Ephori,  who,  instead  of  rehnqnishing  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  were  permitted  to  retain  and  exercise  iL 
It  is  not  likely  that  such  externa  power,  which  they  afterwards 
took  care  to  increase,  was  granted  them  by  Tbeopompus  with 
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the  view,  as  Plato  uteris,  of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the  monarchs  and  senate.  If  Theopompus  had 
this  in  contemplation,  he  must  have  had  either  more  virtue,  or 
less  penetration  than  most  men';  for  it  is  very  unusual  in  sove- 
reigns, and  hardly  to  be  expected  from  those  in  Sparta,  whose 
power  was  very  limited,  to  give  up  voluntarily  any  share  of  autho- 
rity they  can  command*  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Messenian  war  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  people,  to  ex- 
tort from  the  kings  and  senate,  privileges  and  powers  to  a  set 
of  officers  elected  by  themselves,  evidently  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tending their  influence,  and  weakening  the  authority  of  the  other 
orders.  Like  the  tribunes  at  Rome,  they  pretended  to  be  the 
creatures  of  the  people,  to  stand  between  them  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  senate,  while  every  measure  they  proposed  led  to  nothing 
else  than  their  own  aggrandisement.  Constantly  at  variance  with 
the  kings  and  the  senate,  they  soon  stripped  them  of  all  real  au- 
thority ;  and  as  they  rose  in  favour  with  the  people  as  their  avow- 
ed defenders,  so  they,  in  recompense,  connived  at  certain  innova- 
tions which  were,  made  upon  the  laws  and  policy  of  Lycurgus, 
after  the  Persian  invasion.  Circumstances,  uo  doubt,  arose  at 
that  period,  which  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  same 
willing  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  same  love  of  country  and  in- 
tegrity of  manners  as  in  former  times,  when  their  ambition  was 
confiued  within  the  peninsula,  and  fewer  temptations  were  found 
to  assail  their  virtues.  But  it  is  probable,  if  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  particularly  of  the  senators  bad  not  been  abridged,  the 
purity  of  the  Lacedemonian  constitution  would  not  have  been  so 
speedily  corrupted,  nor  the  virtues  of  the  people  so  easily  shaken. 
That  balance  in  the  government  which  Lycurgus  established,  and 
which  the  senate  was  well  fitted  to  hold  with  an  even  hand,  was 
destroyed  by  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  probably  never  intended 
by  that  legislator,  but  the  unavoidable  cousequence  of  that  share 
of  power  lodged  in  the  collective  body  of  the  people :  for  when- 
ever they  are  allowed  to  meet  and  deliberate  upon  national  affairs, 
they  are  generally  swayed  by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who 
flatter  their  prejudices ;  and  these  individuals  become  the  more 
dangerous,  when,  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  form  a  con- 
stituent part  in  the  government. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  elected  by  the  people,  and 
continued  in  office  for  one  year  only,  lest  they  should  be  tempted 
to  abuse  their  authority,  and  render  themselves  independent  of 
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their  constituents.  They  began  their  administration  at  the  coat*' 
mencement  of  the  year,  which  happened  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  moon  immediately  following  the  autumnal  equinox*  The 
chief  of  the  Ephori  gave  his  name  to  the  year  as  the  first  Archon  at 
Athens.-— The  most  important  part  of  their  duty  was  to  inspect 
the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth,  and  in  this  department,  where 
no  bias  influenced  their  minds,  they  seem  to  have  discharged  it 
with  deserved  reputation.  They  also  watched  over  the  purity  of 
the  laws ;  took  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  and  dis- 
placed or  punished  them  when  they  failed  in  their  duty.  They 
guarded  against  the  introduction  of  luxury,  refinement,  or  any  in- 
novation upon  the  public  manners  or  institutions,  by  expelling 
from  their  country  every  foreigner  whose  example  might  contami- 
nate the  minds  of  the  Spartans.  They  permitted  no  poetry  to 
be  sung  among  them,  except  the  poems  of  Homer,  Tyrteus,  and 
a  few  others  who  inculcated  virtuous  sentiments,  inspired  a  love 
of  country,  a  detestation  of  tyranny,  an  abhorrence  of  cowardice, 
and  who  celebrated  the  praises  of  illustrious  deeds.  They  dis- 
couraged, and  even  banished  all  those  who  practised  any  of  the 
liberal  arts,  as  they  considered  the  nature  of  their  instructions  and 
occupations,  not  such  as  became  a  nation  of  soldiers,  but  of  idle 
and  luxurious  citizens.  The  study  of  eloquence  was  totally  disre- 
garded, or  rather  despised,  from  the  invincible  power  the  Spartans 
maintained  over  their  passions,  and  the  habit  they  had  acquired 
of  expressing  themselves  in  the  fewest  words,  aud  the  rfiost  com- 
prehensive manner.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  mode  of 
life,  the  fine  arts  could  have  no  place  among  them ;  and  the  ephori 
took  special  care  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  superfluous  or- 
nament, either  in  their  dress  or  habitations.  Had  not  the  great- 
est vigilance  been  employed  by  these  magistrates  in  preventing  the 
ingress  of  foreigners  and  the  introduction  of  new  customs,  and 
had  not  the  Spartans  themselves  possessed  minds  of  peculiar  firm- 
ness, they  could  not  have  maintained  so  long  their  ancient  and  se- 
vere discipline,  the  more  so,  as  many  states  around  diem  with 
which  they  had  frequent  intercourse,  particularly  the  Athenians, 
were  flourishing  in  wealth,  opulence  and  splendour*  Their  glory 
and  dominion  would  have  soon  ceased,  had  their  institutions  been 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  general  principles  maintained  by  other 
states,  and  the  practices  of  other  nations,  and  not  of  that  singular 
kind,  which,  departing  as  widely  as  possible  from  what  is  com 
flion,  renders  an  approach  to  it  more  difficult,  from  habits  deeply 
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rivetted  in  the  constitution,  and  repulsive  to  the  general  maxima 
of  human  policy.  Hie  profound  genius  of  Lycurgus  foresaw, 
that  the  more  unlike  other  men  he  rendered  the  Spartans  by  his 
laws,  the  longer  they  would  continue  so ;  as  their  habits  were 
strengthened  by  the  powerful  energy  of  ambition,  the  love  of 
glory,  devotion  to  their  country,  and  the  wish  to  be  the  first  state 
in  Greece.  He  was  certain  that  they  would  never  cease  to  be 
great  and  virtuous,  until  they  neglected  his  institutions  or  modifi- 
ed them  to  suit  the  corruption  of  the  age. 

The  Spartans  had  two  kinds  of  assemblies ;  the  one  called  the 
general  assembly  («**Ai™»)  of  the  nation,  at  which  all  the  free  in- 
habitants of  Laconia  were  invited  to  .be  present,  and  to  assist  in 
the  deliberations ;  the  other  was  called  pi*^  UxXn<rt*,  and  was 
attended  by  the  Spartans  only,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropo- 
lis. At  this  last  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled,  magis- 
trates were  elected  or  deposed,  cognizance  was  taken  of  public 
crimes,  and  every  thing  relating  to  religious  ceremonies  and  the 
government  of  the  country  was  discussed.  It  was  generally  held 
every  month  at  the  full  moon,  but  might  be  summoned  by  the 
Ephori  to  meet  when  any  extraordinary  occasion  occurred.  Every 
citizen  above  30  years  of  age  was  entitled  to  vote  in  this  assembly, 
provided  he  had  brought  no  stain  upon  his  character  by  cowardice 
in  the  field,  or  irregular  conduct  at  home ;  for  every  deviation, 
from  the  laws  or  the  established  manners  of  the  people  was  stigma- 
tized in  the  virtuous  days  of  the  state,  with  marks  of  infamy  and 
disgrace ^  No  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  an  offender  of 
this  kind,  but  a  total,  seclusion  from  all  communication  with  his 
countrymen,  and  a  badge  of  infamy  which  he  was  obliged  to  wear, 
was  a  more  cruel  punishment  to  a  high-minded  Spartan  than  death 
itself. 

The  general  assembly  was  convened  when  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened with  a  war,  or  was  about  to  form  alliances ;  to  make  peace,  or 
consider  of  any  measure  in  which  the  general  good  was  concerned. 
It  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  cities  of  Laconia,  from 
the  states  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  from  those  who  had  any 
grievances  to  prefer  or  needed  assistance.  Discussions  of  consi- 
derable length  upon  the  business  brought  before  them  often  took 
place,  in  which  the  kings,  the  senators,  the  ephori,  the  deputies 
and  the  people  took  a  part.  The  claims  and  pretensions  of  their 
allies  and  enemies  were  also  heard ;  and  sometimes  through  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  their  opponents  the  Spartans  were  oblig- 
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ed,  to  use  the  expression  of  Epaminondas  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, to  lengthen  their  monosyllables,  and  descend  from  their 
haughty  silence  to  reason  upon  the  business  under  discussion. 
When  all  who  chose  to  speak  had  stated  their  opinions,  one  of 
the  ephori  called  to  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  which  was 
generally  done  by  acclamation,  unless  the  two  parties  seemed  so 
equally  balanced  as  to  require  a  division. 

There  was  no  need  for  a  great  number  of  laws  in  such  a  state 
as  Lacedaemon,  where  a  complete  uniformity  of  manners,  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits,  prevailed :  and  where  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed, to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  public  and  private  con- 
duct of  every  individual.  The  Spartans  were  so  much  employed 
in  exercises  under  the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  that  they 
neither  had  leisure,  opportunity,  nor  temptation,  to  deviate  from 
the  strict  line  of  their  duty  by  injuring  the  person,  property,  or 
character  of  any  man»  As  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  every  shape 
was  discouraged,  all  the  numerous  evils  that  flow  from  it  were  un- 
known, and  all  those  enactments  to  repress  the  cupidity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  covetous,  so  necessary  in  other  states,  Lycurgus  ren- 
dered totally  useless  in  Sparta.  The  few  laws  which  they  had 
occasion  for,  as  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  were  generally 
founded  upon  natural  justice,  were  simple  and  perspicuous,  never 
.committed  to  writing,  but  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  oral  report,  and  so  great  was  the  veneration  entertained 
for  them,  that  they  were  never  allowed  to  be  scrutinized,  altered, 
or  amended,  but  were  always  looked  upon  with  religious  awe  and 
respect,  as  the  institutes  of  a  divine  original. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  great  outlines  of  Lycargus'a  policy,  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight,  without  taking  into  account  the  eitreme 
pliability  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  aptitude,  when  influenced  by 
pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  to  suit  itself  to  all  circumstances,  to 
have  been  a  yoke  of  iron,  such  as  no  other  people  but  the  Spartans 
could  ever  have  borne*  But,  by  keeping  them  constantly  occupi- 
ed, by  making  their  manners,  passions,  and  pursuits,  subservient  to 
military  discipline,  he  familiarized  them  from  their  infancy  to  this 
yoke :  and  though  he  seemed  careful  to  prevent  them  from  being 
a  conquering  people,  yet  ambition  and  the  desire  of  power,  were 
the  natural  results  of  many  of  his  institutions,  and  tempted  the 
Spartans  to  conquer  other  feelings,  that  those  passions  might  be 
gratified.  In  their  laws,  in  their  sports,  in  their  families,  in  their 
amours,  in  their  festivals  at  home,  and  excursions  abroad,  die 
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SfDtge  of  their  country  was  constantly  before  their  eyes,  exciting 
them  to  obedience,  rousing  them  to  ajnbition,  and  inviting  them  by 
the  hope  of  applause,  and  the  dread  of  infamy,  to  the  performance 
of  the  most  rigorous  virtues,  and  the  most  heroic  deeds.  Though 
no  more  than  a  single  city,  with  no  great  extent  of  empire,  and  but 
a  small  population,  Sparta,  by  the  force  of  JUycurgus's  institutions 
alone,  gave  law  for  a  considerable  time  to  Greece,  was  the  centre 
of  power  to  which  inferior  states  resorted  for  protection  and  re* 
venge,  and  made  the  Persian  empire  tremble  to  its  foundations* 

Though  Sparta  uniformly  supported  the  aristocratical,  against 
the  democratical  interest,  in  those  states  that  applied  to  her  for 
assistance,  or  fell  under  her  dominion,  it  was  not  through  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  former  at  home.  To  this  cause,  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Ephori,  may  be  as- 
cribed the  first  symptoms  of  her  decline  and  her  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. The  principal  reason  why  the  Spartans  supported  the  aris- 
tocratical interest  in  Greece,  was  their  rivalship  with  Athens,  who 
commonly  assisted  the  inferior  classes  of  citizens  against  the  supe* 
rior.  Hence  that  rivalship  and  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  states,  made  them  take  opposite  sides  whenever  they  in- 
terfered with  the  smaller  republics.  Had  the  Spartans  been  less 
haughty  in  their  manners,  less  vindictive  in  their  resentment,  more 
conciliatory  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  their  allies ;  they  would 
soon  have  extended  their  dominion  over  all  Greece,  and  confined 
the  Athenians  to  their  own  territories,  and  the  possession  of  a  few 
islands. 

This  unbending,  unconciliating  temper,  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  education  and  habits,  may  be  considered  as  the  prinoipal 
cause  of  the  decline  of  their  authority  in  Greece.  Their  military 
discipline  fitted  them  for  being  conquerors ;  their  singular  habits 
and  institutions  disqualified  them  for  maintaining  intercourse  with 
any  other  people.  Hence  what  they  acquired  by  their  valour, 
they  lost  by  their  pride  and  haughtiness.  They  never  could  in- 
duce the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, nor  could  they  impart  to  them  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  themselves  possessed.  There  was,  therefore,  so 
striking  a  dissimilarity  in  every  respect  between  them,  their  allies, 
and  subjects,  that  little  cordiality  was  ever  found  among  them, 
and  no  permanent  conquest  could  be  made.  Though  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  aim  of  Lycurgus,  that  they  should  be  prepared  for 
defensive  rather  than  offensive  war,  yet,  trained  as  they  were'  from 
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their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  warlike  ki  their  dispositions,  and 
early  invited  to  make  the  neighbouring  states  feel  the  superiority  of 
their  courage,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  remain  unconcern- 
ed spectators  of  the  revolutions  aud  changes  constantly  going  on 
around  them.     The  high  character  they  long  maintained  for  vir- 
tue, ability,  disinterestedness,   and  power  to  redress  grievances, 
made  them  be  frequently  resorted  to  as  arbitrators  between  con- 
tending states ;  and  they  did  not  forfeit  the  good  opiniou  entertain- 
ed of  them,  till  they  allowed  their  ambition  to  get  the  better  of 
their  justice,  by  supporting  their  officers  in  different  attempts  upon 
the  liberties  of  their  allies.    This  however  seldom  happened  while 
Athens  was  able  to  dispute  with  them  the  sovereignty  of  Greece ; 
but  when  that  republic,  through  the  most  improvident  conduct, 
fell  under  their  dominion,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  arrogance, 
encroachments  and  tyranny.     Every  state  was  disgusted,  alarmed, 
and  oppressed,  and  watched  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to 
throw  off  that  yoke.    It  was  impossible,  in  the  universal  hatred 
in  which  they  were  held,  with  all  the  sources  of  disunion  opening 
around  them,  with  such  a  scanty  population  of  free  citizens,  and 
so  many  slaves  and  dependent  states  eager  to  burst  asunder  their 
chains,  to  have  kept  them  in  awe  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  or  to 
have  reclaimed  them  by  a  better  policy  and  milder  measures.     The 
Thebans  under  die  able  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  turned  against 
them  the  exasperated  courage  of  their  dependants  and  slaves  :  and 
in  the   battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,   for  ever  broke  their 
power,  called  them  off  from  distant  conquests  to  stop  the  rage  of 
disaffection,  rebejliou,  and  revenge,  which  spread  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  centre  of  their  own  dominions. 

Though  the  Persian  war  obliged  the  Spartans  to  deviate  in 
some  respects  from  their  ordinary  policy,  by  maintaining  a  large 
fleet  and  fighting  at  a  distance  from  home,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  impaired  the  vigour  of  their  constitution,  or  corrupted 
the  manners  of  the  citizens.  Aware  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  prosecuting  it  with  success,  they  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  relinquish  it  entirely  to  the  Athenians,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  preserve  their  integrity  and  honour  unimpaired,  than  to  be 
enriched  with  the  useless  spoils  of  barbarous  nations.  It  was  not 
until  loud  complaints  against  the  tyranny  of  Athens  arose  from 
neighbouring  states,  and  that  ambitious  republic  was  hemming 
them  in  ou  every  side,  that  they  thought  themselves  called  upon 
tp  resist  her  encroachments   and  set  bounds  to  her  dominion* 
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During  the  long  period  6f  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were 
sometimes  the  vanquished,  sometimes  the  victors,  but  could  ne- 
ver have  made  any  serious  impression  upon  their  rival,  had  not 
her  ambition,  stupidity,  and  folly  weakened  her  so  much,  and 
thrown  her  so  completely  off  her  guard,  that  at  last  she  became 
an  easy  conquest.  From  that  moment  the  Spartans  might  have 
dated  the  rum  of  their  constitution.  The  treasures  found  in 
Athens,  the  spoils  of  Persia,  the  plunder  of  unoffending  subjects, 
the  fruits  of  commerce  and  industry  were  transported  to  Sparta 
by  Lysauder  the  Lacedaemonian  general :  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
but  of  unbounded  ambition  ;  proud,  haughty,  avaricious,  and  not 
scrupulous  about  the  means  he  employed  to  compass  his  ends* 
Having  gained  over  to  his  views  a  strong  party  in  Sparta,  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  introduce  riches  into  the  state,  hot  as  he  assert- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  but  for  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
menu  But  money  thus  introduced,  soon  found  its  way  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  brought  along  with  its  dissensions,  luxury,  and 
an  aversion  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  their  fathers.  They  be- 
gan to  attach  to  it  a  certain  value,  and  became  eager  to  possess 
it  as  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  and  of  raising  them- 
selves above  that  state  of  dependence  upon  the  public  which  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  ordained.  Hence  the  common  bond  of 
union  which  united  them  all  in  one  great  family  without  separate 
interests  was  dissolved;  and  every  man  soon  felt  his  affections 
drawn  to  other  objects  than  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try The  abilities,  authority  and  success  of  Lysander  dazzled  the 
Spartans,  and  drew  off  their  attention  from  his  great  vices,  his 
insatiable  avarice,  profound  dissimulation,  and  contempt  of  all 
law  and  right.  His  pupil  Agesilaus  finished  what  he  had  begun. 
With  equal  talents,  he  was  mure  virtuous,  but  not  less  ambitious ; 
more  respected  upon  account  of  his  seeming  virtues,  which  toler- 
ated in  others  what  he  would .  not  practise  himself,  as  his  ambi- 
tion could  only  be  abetted  by  the  cupidity  and  lust  of  dominion 
of  his  countrymen.  No  longer  was  there  seen  the  same  severity 
of  discipline  and  purity  of  morals*  The  same  love  of  country 
and  ardour  for  military  glory.  '  The  ancient  race  of  Spartans  was 
now  almost  extinct,  and  with  them  seem  to  have  been  buried  all 
the  virtues  which  adorned  the  Spartan  name.  Success  created 
ambition,  ambition  produced  avarice  and  tyranny :  the  former  of 
which  corrupted  their  minds,  and  the  latter  destroyed  their  power. 
Yet,  to  use  the  words  of  the  eloquent  moralist  and  historian  for-* 
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merly  quoted,  "  Sparta  under  every  supposed  error  of  its  form, 
prospered  for  ages,  by  the  integrity  of  its  manners,  and  by  die 
character  of  its  citizens.  When  that  integrity  was  broken,  this 
people  did  not  languish  in  the  weakness  of  nations  sunk  in 
nacy.  They  fell  into  the  stream,  by  which  other  states  had 
carried  in  the  torrent  of  violent  .passions,  and  in  the  outrage  of 
barbarous  times.  They  ran  the  career  of  other  nations  after  that 
of  ancient  Sparta  was  finished.  They  built  trails  and  began  to 
improve  their  possessions,  after  they  ceased  to  improve  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  on  this  new  plan,  in  their  struggle  for  political  life,  they 
survived  the  system  of  states  that  perished  under  the  Macedonian 
dominion.  They  lived  to  act  with  another  which  arose  in  the 
Achaean  league,  and  were  the  last  community  of  Greece  that  be- 
came a  village  in  the  empire  of  Rome/9 


A  few  Observations  on  the  Athenian*  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 

Abou>  the  timet  when  the  nine  archons  were  appointed  in  the 
Athenian  government,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  or  poorer  sort  lived  in  the  country,  and 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  care  of  cattle.  These 
from  their  hardy  and  unrestrained  mode  of  life,  were  all  in  favour 
of  democracy.  The  second  description  comprehended  those  who 
were  possessed  of  most  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  who 
still  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  regulations  of  Theseus,  many 
important  privileges,  and  great  authority  with  their  countrymen. 
These  were  all  in  favour  of  aristocracy.  The  third  class  was 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  chiefly  artizans,  or 
engaged  in  commerce.  They  were  naturally  attached  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  from  the  power  and  patronage  it  lodg- 
ed in  their  hands,  though  the  more  moderate  and  reflecting  a- 
mong  them  preferred  a  mixed  form,  as  being  more  likely  to  be 
stable  and  lasting.     But  either  through  the  want  of  industry,  or 

•  It  wiU  notbe  necetsery  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  ibe  different  autho- 
rities in  the  Athenian  government,  at  that  has  been  done  at  sufficient  length  in  She 
Antiquities.  ° 

t  About  the  year  684  before  Christ 
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the  evils  that  arise  from  an  ill  established  and  fluctuating  govern- 
ment, it  happened  that  the  rich  proprietors  found  means  to  bring 
die  other  classes  into  a  state  approaching  to  servitude  and  depert- 
dance,  in  consequence  of  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted. 
Much  dissension,  tumult,  stod  disorder  arose,  occasioned  in  all 
probability  by  the  rich  enforcing  payment  of  their  debts  with  too 
much  rigour,  in  order  to  repress  and  break  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  and  by  the  impatience  of  the  poor  to 
get  free  from  their  burdens.    The  situation  of  the  latter  became 
it  hst  so  mtdlfcrable,  many  of  them  having  even  sold  their  own 
freedom,  and  that  of  their  children,  while  others  left  the  country 
altogether,  that  a  civil  war  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out 
between  them  and  their  oppressors.    To  prevent  matters  from 
doming  to  this  extremity,  it  was  agreed  that  Draco,  a  man  of  se- 
vere morals  and  inflexible  integrity,  should  draw  up  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  Affairs,  and  particularly  for  the 
right  administration  of  justice.     But  Draco  neither  possessed  the 
temper,  nor  the  enlarged  views  necessary  for  a  lawgiver.     Re- 
garding crimes,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  committed 
against  society,  but  the  malevolent  ifttentioti  of  the  cryninal, 
which  he  considered  the  same  in  stnail  aft  in  great  delinquencies, 
he  proceeded  to  their  utter  extirpation  by  denouncing  the  punish*, 
ment  of  death  against  them  all.    These  laws,  written  according  to 
the  expression  of  an  eloquent  orator  in  Mood,  rather  aggravated 
the  evil  titan  administered  a  remedy.     At  length  the  people  turn* 
ed  their  eyes  to  Solon,  as  one  who,  by  his  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  love  for  his  country,  seemed  best  qualified  to  remove  existing 
evils,  and  devise  a  scheme  of  government  which  should  both  esta- 
blish the  rights  of  individuals,  and  give  scope  and  energy  to  the 
public  spirit—It  is  pretty  evident  that  Solon  was  guided  in  the 
constitution  he  framed,  by  the  view  he  took  of  the  character,  in- 
clinations and  pursuits  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  that  form  of 
government,  which,  from  ancient  usage  and  present  feeling,  seem- 
ed most  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority.    Notwithstanding 
that  the  nobles  were  numerous,  and  might  have  been  supposed, 
from  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  they  held  the  people,  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  still  they  were  controlled 
by  the  general  assemblies  appointed  by  Theseus,  and  a  strong  lean- 
ing towards  democracy  among  every  other  class  of  men.      So- 
lon, therefore,  determined  to  give  them  that  constitution  which  the 
majority  desired ;  framed,  however,  in  such  a  manner  in  sqme  of 
Vol.  II.  Gg 
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its  parts,  that  the  rich,  by  their  superior  influence,  might  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  elected  to  offices  of  authority,  and  in  that 
situation  control  the  .inferior  orders.    The  two  great  principles 
which  he  seems  to  have  kept  in  view  were,  such  an  equality  a- 
tnong  all  ranks  in  the  state  as  the  property,  occupation  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  would  admit,  and  such  au  equal  distri- 
bution of  rewards  and  punishments  as  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  good  citizens.    These  principles,  impracticable  in 
a  great  measure  in  large  states,  upon  account. of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  who  capnot  all  meet  together  on  every  occasion  to 
deliberate  and  vpte,  were  generally  established  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  maintained  without  interruption  chiefly  through  the 
following  causps*    The  number  of  free  inhabitants  who  alone  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  slaves  who  were  all  excluded*    TV  number  of  free 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  stated  to  be  four- 
teen thousand  and  forty ;  a  much  greater  number,  it  is  probable, 
than  existed  in  JSolon's  time.    These  were  all  above  the  age  rer 
quisite  for  voting  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,,  and  performing 
Other  functions  of  government.     At  a  later  period  they  were  rec- 
koned twenty  one  thousand ;  in  addition  to  whom  were  tea  thou- 
sand freemen  who  were  either  foreigners,  the  900s  of  foreigners, 
or  freed  slaves,  all  denominated  by  the  commou  name  of  p*™**. 
The  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  all  age*,  was  found  at 
this  period  to  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand.    In  Lacedsmon, 
pod  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  were  said  to  have  been  still  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  free  citizetis.— -These  slaves,  con- 
sisting either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  such  as  were  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  pubfic  markets,  and  bought  for  their  master's  «se, 
were  employed  tQ  cultivate  fields,  to  practise  various  mechanic 
arts,  and  to  perfqrn?  every  Ipnd  of  menial  office.     An  Athenian 
or  Lacedaemonian  citizen  would  Jiave  thought  himself  degraded 
by  submitting  to  such  mean  and  servile  employments  *.     Hence 
they  were  all  gentlemen,  proprietors  of  lands,  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  lucrative  possessions,  servants  of  the  state,  or  idle  satin* 
terers  about  the  forum  maintained  at  the  public  expense.     They 
had  thus  at  Athens,  abundance  of  lejsure  to  Jurq  their  attention 

*  There  was  in  Athens  a  class  of  men  called  e*m  and  TliXmrm,  who  acted  as 
servants,  but  they  could  change  their  masters  when  the  term  of  their  engagement 
was  expired.  Their  numbers  decreased  after  they  were  allowed  by  a  law  of  An* 
Hides  to  vote  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  to  receive  payment  for  so  doing. 
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to  affairs  of  state,  and  enough  of  vanity  to  suppose  themselves 
extremely  well  qualified  to  direct  them.  This  exemption  from 
bodily  labour  enabled  them  also  to  cultivate  their  minds  more 
highly  than  was  every  done  perhaps  by  any  other  people,  to  en- 
courage the  fine  arts,  and  acquire  a  relish  for  all  the  finished  pro- 
ductions which  men  of  genius  presented  for  their  suffrage  and  ap- 
probation. 

Attica  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  divided  into 
4  tribes  or  wards,  and  into  head-boroughs.     Afterwards  the  num* 
ber  of  wards  was  increased  to  10,  and  the  boroughs  to  174.     Had 
royalty  not  been  abolished  in  Attica,  or  had  the  archons  possessed 
considerable  power,  this  division  of  the  Athenians,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  particular  magistrates,  might  have  been  made, 
like  similar  divisions  in  our  own  country,  a  constituent  part  in 
the  government,  without  usurping  the  whole,  and  causing  every 
other  department  to  emanate  from  themselves.    The  Eupatrids 
or  nobles  never  seem  to  have  united  together,  to  form  an  assembly 
distinct  from  the  people,  both  to  co-operate  with  and  to  control 
them,  but  aimed  always  at  establishing  their  own  authority  upon 
the  rains  of  liberty,  and  seemed  content,  excepting  one  or  two 
powerful  families  who  aspired  at  the  sovereignty,  to  domineer  • 
over  their  own  vassals  and  dependants.    This  want  of  concert, 
rather  than  of  power  and  inclination,  saved  the  Athenians  from 
felling  under  the  wont  species  of  tyranny,  that  of  an  oligarchy, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  multitude  of  slaves  could  have 
been  easily  engaged  to  assist  the  views  of' those,  who  had  the 
means  of  either  breaking  their  fetters,  or  of  making  it  their  in- 
terest to  forsake  their  masters.     But  the  lower  orders  were  ex- 
tremely watchful  and  jealous  of  the  nobles ;  and,  though  they 
were  often  forced  to.beg  assistance  from  them  against  their  press- 
ing wants,  and  even  sometimes  to  barter  their  freedom  for  money 
or  provisions,  they  still  regarded  them  in  the  light  of  oppressors 
who  had  acquired  a  dominion  to  which  they  had  no  natural  claim. 
It  is  probable  also,  that  some  among  the  nobles  themselves,  as 
well  as  many  citizens,  who  had  by  their  industry,  enterprize  and 
success  in  their  undertakings  acquired  an  independence,  were  more 
inclined  to  a  popular  form  of  government  than  to  an  aristocracy, 
as  they  might  hope  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  the  multitude,  than  with  the  rich  and  powerful.     To 
what  extent  these  reasons  operated,  or  whether  there  were  other 
more  powerful  causes  tending  to  strengthen  the  democratical  spirit 
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of  fle  peppJs,  Wfrifl  il  it,  th»t  Sploa  found  it  jyedoy  mqat  »*hc 
ti«W  fa  JW  <*Ued  upon  tp  jegipfete  fpr  the  Athenjam,  «nd  4e* 
feftftined  to  #nf&?  it  the  principle  of  %  government  he  iff*  jfeou* 
lp  eaftb^^tJu*,  p*  tf  youjd  h^ye  been  (fengerptp  wd  trap* 
dtflftt  to  plate  (be  iiqU  aw)  ^e  poor  upon  the  sgfne  levpl,  and 
n^e  np  4ifFcf#n«e  in  fte  fewi  of  sersjce*  tewyp}  of  *«»  1* 
resolved  to  divide  the  people  into  four  classes,  making  {be  pro* 
PSrty  *W  PPW*¥tf  ftp  (crifenpn  of  tfceir  j*q|c    fkfW  fh*  RP* 
a^^4  jflQ  jmawc^  of  c<w,  0C  *W  WSWfldity  dry  fir  liqwf 
*»W  thf  y c$fijr  pwtape  of  tfceir  fen^s  pr  o%r  apiwm  pf  g^b 
tb^o  ftp*?,  W^r^  FecJtpggd  i$  jjtf  £r*t  ci^s.    The  second  cpn, 
««tp4  f)f  tb«e  wta  WWPWfl  SpO  metres,    &4b  tbeae  cfetae* 
of  fJftz^  wff*  ej*pf*ed  from  ferviug  jn  $e  infantry,  pr  on 
board  $e  %#,  pipe?  t  **  o$cer&  but  WW  ftWt»e4  to  wipfcji* 
*  !l9K8*  for  gufclip  service,  «nd  f*j(f>  ftfl  %4d  W*ep  refnitife:  and 
bfcnpe  dp  origin  9/  the  eo^ite*  qr  IpifM*-    Th*  tW?4  W*  009- 
«Wt*tf  pf  those  who  «9§»^ed  $00  ineasure*,    Tfai*  JWoro  being 
r^oned  mu&cjff)}  to  gaaMe  thejn  to  keep  a  bpjpf,  ffcey  w» 
therefore  taupe}  to  ^y*  in  the  ipfcntry  *s  \myy  mwA  «*U8*?% 
$td  tp  famish  ftewejve*  irith  a)i  ft*  ftcwuJrffQreftt*  i^P^W  for 

^tivp  w    The  rwt  pf  tfc  citraw  nw  d*>  nhlyfid  to  «*** 

t^w  CftWfcy  eitfK*  wnong  |h#  t^yj  wned  trfi«^,  if  tt^y  fciild 
p^cu^  t|^  Recefwry  ^(eapow,  pr  mwg  ^  Jiffet  papi^l  w 
lew  e^pmse  w  rfp^  tp  ^uy>  th^a  far  ib^sitoatW,  Tbf» 
We^e  ^p  reiujrecl  |o  ^yp  pn  b^rd  th?  fotf  i*s  mmm;  f  per- 
v;cp  wnicfi  yielded  th&a,  when  the  mafiton?  powar  pf  A4mm 
w^s  a|;  its  height^  gr^tep  pro^l  th*n  |hey  po^ld  k**%  pbtw#d 
by  land*  Solpn  appwited  th^  magistrate*  tp  ^  <^mi  ftfW  tW 
first  tbree  classes,  as  ^pg  supposed  better  ed^^ted  thin  tte  i«st, 
apd  pfobiibly  enjoying  ino^e  lfisu/p  apd  time  to  ^  4e?Qt«d  to  tbe 
public  gop<^  He,  bowpvpr,  pvf  the  ppw^er  of  <4eptipn  i«to  4* 
hands  of  thjp  fawth,  g^^e  *ew  thft  pxcl^v^j  pi^Uw^  <rf  b#ing 
chosen  judges  in  all  ciyil  c^ses,  and  allowed  tjbevu  m  e?«*l  volt 
in  all  the  public  a^sem^lies.  BejyMg  the  niost  mmttm*  ptrty, 
it  waa  easy  to  foresee,  th^  if  united,  which  it  w*s  powhk  for 
them  to  be  under  the  man^went  of  ^  a^tfui  lf#4w9  they  would 
easily  control  the  other  order*,  and  model  the  governm***,  q*  at 
least,  direct  its  measures  according  to  the^  pleas^e.  Spjou  pr%, 
bably  foresavy  tlu>,  and,  in  oro>r  to  provide  against  if,  rftnhJishrrl 
a  council  or  senate  consisting  of  100  person*  from  each  of  tbo 
4  wards.    To  them  he  committed  a  gopd  deal  of  the  authorify 
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bhith  the  avchbns  had  formerly  possessed^  hoping  that,  by  their 
persoflat  Characters,  weight  and  consideration  in  thd  slate,  they 
Would  counterbalance  Ae  levity  and  imprudence  of  the  people. 
Wfcto  GHsthenes*  afterwards  augmented  the  number  of  wards-  tier 
W*,  JtP*fe¥e  chosen  out  of  eatb*  making  the  whole  number  50Gb 
from  Aiis  fhrie  they  were  ueuaHy'  denominated  the  senate  of  560; 
The  triotie  of  their  election  will  be  seen  nr  the  Antiquities. 

Every  senator,  at  the  evpiratioir  of  the  year,  was  obliged  to  give1 
M  sfecdunt  tor  the  people  in  what  nraimer  he  bad  executed  did 
trtwt  reamed  in  him.  If  hts  conduct  was  approved  of,  and  if 
he  had1  been1  mstraYnenfet  in  adding  to  the  naval  force  of  the  re 
public,  he  received  from  the  people  s  crown.  But  if  he  bad 
Keen  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  bis  office,  or  had  incurred  the 
disjtfeattart  of  hi*  coirttrloentsy  he  way  refused  tbfs  honour,  and 
prevented  from  obtaining  any  inHufemee  hr  the  government.  This 
open*  manner  of  testifying  their  approbation  or  dislike  of  the  cony 
dudt  of  thfcw  representatives,  gave  the  people;  in  the  virtuous  days 
of  the  repabHe,  a  security  that  Very  few  of  them  would  be  found 
dating  tfttagh  to  offend  against  public  opinion.  Front  the  ao> 
tttbrify,  however,  which  tin)  people  enjoyed,  and  the  control 
they  had  over  the  senate  by  their  annual  elections,  it  is  plain  that 
ho-  botfy,  constituted  as  it  was,  could  have  the  povVer  of  free  de- 
Kberation1,  as  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  expressed  in  the 
public  assemblies,  or  in  the  speeches  of  the  demagogues  Who 
guided1  torn,  must  have  secretly  influenced  alf  their  opinions; 
Had  they  bfeen  less1  controlled  by  the  ignorant  populace,  who 
Were  often*  pushed  upon  the  inosf  ruinous  and  dfegrnoefat  men* 
stores1  by  jWtfchded  patriots,-  they  would  have'  ensured,  in  alt  p*v 
©ability,  ti\&  safety  and  honour1  of  the  government.  But  Sofan 
left  the  multitude  in  the  enjoyment  of  too  muet?  liberty,  Whicff 
enabled  then*  to  undo  all1' his*  other  wise  regulations}-  atad  to  rnukd 
die  other  parte  etf  the  government  only  a  nam*  Wdre*  the  peo- 
ple of  this'  country,  With  the  prftitegesi  they  posfte»V  tiltoWtfd 
to  efect  their  representatives  annually  for  the  grt&tt;  ddtineif  of 
the  nation;  what  wtitthJ-  likely  be  the  (ktttsequeite^?  Amon£  tri£n> 
selves  riots  and1  disorders,  ibftanW*  by  designing  ntoin,  wbb> 
knowing  the  proneness  of  the  people  to  suspicion,  and  their  con- 
stant habit  of  judging  actions  by  their  results,  take  every  Occa- 
sion to  awaken  their  suspicion,  to  Ixcite  tHeiV  discontent,  by 
dirl&ctir^rhei^a^tentiory  tb<  uVrVwttttiatn>  events?*  wfthot*  once  ex- 
amining the  causes  that  produced  them,  aud  to  set  themselves  of 
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by  professions  of  devotedness  to  their  interest,  while  their  sofa 
aim  would  be  to  aggrandize  themselves.  Among  their  representa- 
tives, a  timid  subserviency  to  all  their  prejudices,  passions  and  opi- 
nions ;  a  constant  endeavour  to  study  their  humour,  without  once 
daring  to  consult  for  the  public  good  of  the  nation,  and  a  perpetual 
war  of  words  and  vile  recrimination  of  abuse,  was  the  surest  and 
most  effectual  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  their  constituents. 
Such  was  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  government  occasioned 
through  the  excess  of  liberty,  and  such  would  be  the  practice 
in  our  own,  were  we,  with  some  inconsiderate  or  ill  designing  men, 
to  adopt  the  "errors  and  defects  of  the  most  renowned  republican 
j  constitution  in  all  antiquity. 

1  It  will  be  evident  from  the  account  given  of  the  assemblies  of 
!  the  people  *,  that  tbe  supreme  power  was  lodged  with  them,  oot- 
[]  withstanding  the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  senate.  It  was 
there  that  war  or  peace  was  determined,  foreign  ambassadors  t 
received,  taxes  imposed,  strangers  invested  with  the  righto  of  citi- 
zenship, and  rewards  decreed  to  those  who  had  served  their  couny- 
try.  Though  Solon  had  enacted  that  every  measure  should  ori- 
ginate with  the  senate  {,  yet  the  people  upon  some  occasions 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority,  but  substituted  other  proposi- 
tions, framed  by  their  orators,  in  their  stead,  and  when  tbe  pre- 
sidents refused  to  put  the  vote,  either  compelled  them  by  threats 
and  tumults,  or  appointed  others  in  their  place  more  obsequious 
to  their  will.  As  the  power  of  the  senate  was  derived  from  the 
'  people  and  terminated  in  them,  the  government,  though  appa- 
rently of  a  mixed  kind,  was  essentially  democratical,  there  being 
no  sufficient  line  of  distinction  provided  by  tbe  constitution  to 
separate  met)  of  property,  experience  and  talents  from  the  rabble, 
and  to  make  their  weight  and  authority  permanently  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  state.  The  popular  assemblies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  they  exercised,  were  commonly  guided  by 
men  who  found  it  their  interest  to  cultivate  eloquence  to  the  ut- 
most, that  they  might  attain  an  empire  over  the  opinions  of  tbe 
multitude.  In  this  way  they  rose  to  notice,  eminence  and  power, 
swayed  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  often  became  the  ar- 
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Jin  the  first  instance  they  were  introduced  to  the  Frytsnea, 
It  would  bare  been  much  better  if  they  had  had  a  negative  upon  the  deems 
of  the  people,  but  that  would  hare  beenoontrary  to  the  principle  of  adaraocracy. 
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fetters  of  Greece.  Though  some  of  them,  particularly  Pericles) 
and  Demosthenes,  were  men  of  vast  abilities,  they  constantly  found 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  hold  which  they 
hid  d  them,  exceasiv ely  tardy,  and  ill  calculated  for  measure* 
that  required  celerity,  secrecy  and  previous  preparation  Nothing 
gave  Philip  of  Macedon  so  great  a  superiority  over  his  neigh- 
bours as  the  freedom  with  which  he  acted,  and  the  promptitude 
of  all  his  measures  which  were  taken  upon  the  emergency,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  being  canvassed  by  a  fluctuating  assembly,  or 
of  receiving  their  sanction  after  the  season  for  action  was  past. 
As  private  interest  also  mingled  with  most  of  their  public  con- 
cerns, the  laws  were  sometimes  strained  to  an  undue  pitch,  at 
other  times  relaxed  in  their  severity,  according  as  it  suited  the  in- 
clination of  some  powerful  individuals.  In  an  assembly  so  nume- 
rous as  that  of  the  Athenian  people,  convened  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  or  for  conducting  the  government,  men  of 
different  views  and  sentiments  met  together,  who  ranged  them* 
selves  under  different  leaders,  and  voted  under  their  direction. 
Some  of  these  were  men  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  arrogance 
and  total  want  of  experience  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  Yet,  by 
studying  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people,  by  amusing 
Aem  with  shews  and  representations  of  tragedies  and  comedies, 
by  proposing  the  plunder  of  allies  and  inoffensive  neighbours, 
they  gained  a  more  unlimited  authority  over  them  than  Demos- 
thenes could  ever  obtain  by  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and 
ail  the  numerous  appeals  to  their  virtue  and  patriotism.  And 
though  they  were  always  extremely  jealous  of  their  independence, 
and  would  have  been  mightily  offended  to  have  been  told  that 
they  were  the  tools  and  panders  of  the  ambition,  avarice,  or  va- 
nity of  their  leaders,  they  were  yet  obliged,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  constitution,  to  submit  to  their  direction,  and  had  only  the 
choice  of  discarding  or  punishing  them  when  they  were  displeased 
with  their  conduct,  and  of  putting  themselves  anew  under  the  guid- 
ance of  others.  Solon  seems  to  have  intended  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus to  form  a  check  upon  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as  he  gave 
them  the  power  of  arraigning  any  of  their  proceedings.  Two  in- 
stances of  an  interposition  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes in  his  oration  for  the  crown:  the-  one  in  which  an  exile 
was  acquitted  by  the  people  after  returning  to  the* city,  contrary 
to  a  previous  decision.  The  other  related  to  JEscbines,  the  an- 
tagonist of  that  great  orator.    Being  chosen  by*  the  people  one, 
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of  the  deputies  to  the  council  of  Ampbiefyons,  hi*  conduct  we* 
considered  by  an  opposite  party  not  altogether  feet  from  sue- 
spicion,  and  therefore  proper  Co  be  enquired  iota  by  tbe  senate  oi 
Areopagus  Tbey  fa^fi  the  boldness  t*  set  aside  bw  election, 
to  recommend  the  orator  Hyperides  in  bi*  place,,  who* 
diately  chosen  But  the  people  were  not  always!  00  easily  in- 
fluenced by;  reason  and  authority.  Wbeu  their  peMOtt  w*re  in?* 
flamed,  as  tbey  frequently  were  by  their  orators,  even  the  dignity^ 
gravity  and  wisdom*  of  this  celebrated  body,  wieve  not  anffirienf  to* 
prevail'  vpoo  them  to  desist  from  rash,  meaaurcs,  and  to  listen  to> 
sober  counsels.  Possessing,  tbe  supreme  power,  it  was  vain  ts) 
suppose,  that  they  would  alvvtytt  be  checked  by  men*  who  bad  been, 
despoiled  by  Pericles  of  much*  of  their  authority,  and  who  had 
little  more  thou  thar  charaalem  end  wisdesn  to  enforce  their 
opinions* 

Such-  were  a  few  of  tbe  enUioberent  in.  the  Atheoia&ooastttutmi. 
Others  resulted  from  theine^alitywbiclijppeared  in  th*raTtnuet?af 
many  of  the  citizens,  when  commerce  aadthe  arts  began  to  flourish. 
Riches,  united  with  great,  talents,  and)  experience  in*  wan  wera> 
Viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy*  and  required:  the  gaeateet  pmr 
dence  in  their  possessor,  to  save-  hjmeelf  from  banishment  or  a 
punishment  more  sevens.  But  mi  tbe  hands  of  persons  lesaves* 
posed' to  envy  audi  fear*  they  had -a  considerable  influence  in  setting 
criminate  from  punishment,  by  being  empaayed  to  bribe  the  judges* 
vrbo  were  not  sufliciently  raised,  by  their  sank  in  life,  above  the 
necessity  ot  the  temptation  of  battening  away  public  justice  for 
the  sake  of  gala.  How  far  bribery  was  employed  m  elections, 
or  in  furthering  or  defeating  public  measures,  cannot  be  well  as- 
certained. Little  doubt,  howeveiy  remains,  that  it  waa  employed; 
on  several  occasions  to  a  great  extant,  as  many  of  the  oratora 
were  of  tea  publicly  accused  of  receiving  money,  from  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  to  support  their  views  with,  the  people. 

In  another  point,  of  view,  however,  their  government  gave 
energy  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  waa  the  primary  cause 
of.  all  their  great  achievements  in  war,  and  unrivalled  excellence- 
in  the  arts  of  peace.  Liberty  was  the  darling  passion  of  the- 
Athenians,  and  in  the  defenceof  it  tbey  bravedy  in- the  better  times 
of  the  republic,  the  most  formidable  dangers, -and  performed  the 
most  noble  exploit*.  From  the  sterility  of)  their  soil,  and  their 
favourable  situation  for  maritime  affairs,  they  early  turned  their  at* 
tentioa  to  commerce,  and  in  this  manner  bath  acquired  riches  andJ 
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pee/eft  The  expttience  they  had  gained  in  naval  afiairs>  enabled 
them  to  defeat  the*  Ifersians  at  Salaues,  and1  afterwards,  to  eatend 
the*  domiam  over  many  of  the  contiguous  islands.  A*  the*  Pen* 
aiaa  war  wa*  chiefly  carried  oo  under  their  *uehoi%  and  nuniogt 
met*,  so  they  participated  langely  ia*tb;e  success  which  attended 
tbt  efforts  at  the  allies*  The  fortunes  of  individuals  and  the  riebee 
of  the  state  wem  thus  prodigiously  augmented,  and  gave  them  a 
selish  for  showy  amguificence,  and  lunufy,  which,  while  they  en- 
couraged genius  ofl  all  descriptions,  made  tke  people  in  geueeai 
more  refined^  and'  totter  judges  of  what  was  coerce*  and  elegant  in 
matter  of.  taste. 

Te  their  national  vanity,  perhaps,  mope*  than  t*  a  love  far  the 
arts  and  sciences,  we  are  indebted  for  all  those  exquisite  produc- 
tions which?  stelli  anette  the  admiradon  ofi  the  •  w»rhL  That  lively, 
ingenious  people  bestowed  honours  oo  men  of-  abilities,,  hi  a  way 
most  effectual  to  eacifta  emulation*  At  their  games,  festivals,,  aad 
public  eahibkion*^  those*  who  distinguished*  thamaekrea  by:  any  per* 
formance,  meowed  the  applause  not  only  of  the  Athenian  people, 
bqt  also*  of  numbers  who  assembled  Jjaaa  all  part*  at.  Greece** 
attsndithe  ceremoDNSi  The  honoioe  conferred,  though  trifling} 
when  considered'  iy  themselves,  wern  nevertheless  the  indicationa 
of  as  discerning  people's  favour,  and  ledsto  mom  substantial  cmolu* 
mente<  Other  osteons- strove  to  potroeize  such  men  as  the  Athe* 
nans  declared  eminent  in  their  prefioasinay  o*  distinguished  by 
their  abilities :  and  hence  the  resort  of  MLmen' ofi  genius  front  every 
pert  of  Greece  to-  Athens,  as  ft».tne»eentmrof  elegance,- refinement, 
aad  good  taste.  Their,  government*  defective  as  has  already  been  i 
shewn  in  several  respects*  was  admirably  calculated  to  call,  forth* 
and  invigorate  men  of  talents  in  every  arty  particularly  itveloqueace* 
It  was  there  the  grand  object  of  all  who  wished  to  obtain,  power 
and  command,  to  bend  the  multitude  tot  their  view*  by  their  power 
of  argument-  and  persuasion.  Hence  every  public  aist^utioncamonf 
them  was  connected  with  civil  life.  Literary  heroes>  says.  Cicero, 
issued  from  the  school  of  lacerates  like  the  Gtoeciaawbiefe  from  the 
Trojan  horse.  Their  philosophers-  taught  in  the  Lycaam*  in  the 
Academy,  and  in  every  public  plaee  of  resort,  the  most  refined 
speculations  upon  every  branch  of  soieooe  and<art  then  studied  or 
known-,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  from  living  ex* 
atopies,  and. formed  *he  nrinds  of  those'  who* attended  them,  to  en* 
ter  apon  the  career  of  ambition  with  great  advantage.    It  was  net- 
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*  dry  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  the  mere 
tail  of  office,  which  could  qualify  them  to  manage  the  affairs    of 
a  government  such  as  that  established  at  Athens.  It  was  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  passions  and  interests  of  mankind  in  general^ 
and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular,  with  the  motives  and  means 
most  likely  to  sway  them  ;  a  correct  view  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of.  the  state,  and  its  relative  situation  with  other  nations  £• 
experience  attained  not  in  the  closet  but  in  the  public  service;   at 
bold  and.  commanding  eloquence,  which  could  wield  at  will  the 
minds  of  men,  and  turn  them  in  every  direction  consistent  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  republic.     These  qualifications  were  sure  to  raise 
their  possessors  to  the  highest  offices  which  the  Athenians  had  to 
bestow. 
f     The  Athenian  government  possessed  this  advantage  above  aU 
-       others,  that  it  gave  free  access  to  every,  man,  however  mean  his 
birth  or  moderate  his. fortune,  to  rise  by  the  force  of  his  talents 
to  the  highest  situations'  in  ,the  state.     Genius  and  abilities  were 
not  rebuked  by  the  frowns  of  power,  or  kept  down  by  the  anao* 
fence  of  high  birth  aijul  rank.    In  whatever  department  they  ap- 
peared, whether  fcs  aiming  to  support,  extend,  and  render  for- 
midable the  power  bf  Athens,  or  as  exalting  her  character  by 
something  new  in  literature  or  science,. or  as  contributing  merely 
to  her  amusement  by  the  effusioos  of  wit  and  the  play  x>f  fancy, 
th^y  .were  favoured,  honoured  and  rewarded: by  an  aoute  discern* 
ing  people,  and  strengthened  by  the  hard  struggles  they  had  to 
encouoter  with  many  rival  candidates  for  feme.    The   constant 
^.  wars  too  in  which  the  people  were  engaged ;  their  long  competi- 

tion with  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece;  the 
address  it  was  necessary  to  employ  in  acquiring  and  retaining  al- 
lies, and  the  perpetual  jealousies  that  subsisted  among  the  lesser 
\  states,  with  whom  they  almost  always  interfered,  made  them  well 

acquainted  with,  military  affairs,  and  with  the  political  views  of 
the  whole  Grecian  nation.  In  such  a  state,  when  national  glory 
is  the  predominant  passion,  we  often  find  an  assemblage  of  illus- 
trious men,  flourishing  nearly  at  the  same  period,  supported,  ani- 
mated and  impelled  by  each  other  to  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
fixing  by  their  labours  and  achievements  an  sera  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  Knowledge  is  gained  amidst  the  varieties  of  the 
works  of  art,  the  contentions  for  power,  the  .  struggles  of  am- 
bition, and  the  active  scenes  of  war.     If  a  nation  is  virtuous  and 
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rising  to  distinction,  the  human  mind  receives  an  impulse  and 
enlargement  of  its  powers,  which  it  scarcely  ever  experiences  ia 
a  state  of  higher  promise.  One  great  action  becomes  the  pre* 
lude  to  another.  The  place  of  one  illustrious  member  of  the. 
community  is  supplied  by  thousands.  The  same  spirit  that  am>, 
mates  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  in  the  day  of  battle,  pervades  the 
peaceful  abodes  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  There  too  emulation 
is  kindled,  and  there  men  appear  illuminating  the  world  by  their 
discoveries  and  the  efforts  of  their  genius,  and  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  reputation,  better  intitled  to  the  veneration  of  man- 
kind, than  that  of  those  desolating  conquerors  who  attempt  to 
subjugate  nations  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  avarice. 

But,  such  is  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  the  most  splen- 
did success,  and  the  mightiest  efforts  of  mind  often  pave  the 
way  for  corruption  of  manners,  depravation  'of  taste  and  lapity  of 
principle.    The  grand  impulse  which  carried  forward  virtuous 
men  in  the  career  of  glory  is  checked  by  licentiousness,  pride  and 
ill  governed  ambition.     What  was. once  reckoned  sufficient  to. 
supply  every  moderate  want,  and  had  no  attractions  to,  draw  off 
the  mind  from. the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  superseded  by 
a  multiplicity  of  elegant  and  unnecessary  ornaments!  prepared  by 
great  labour^  and  purchased  at  a  vast  expense.    These  alone  come 
to  engage  the  attention :  These  fetter  and  enslave  the  mind.     In 
the  use  of  the  moderate  means  of  life,  men  are  free  to  turn  the 
bent  of  their  noble  powers  to  objects  and  speculations, that  have 
for  their  end,  the  consolidating. and  enlarging.  the  dominiou  of  ^lie 
state,  or  of  rendering  it  respected  anq  esteemed)  by  the  nations 
around     But  when  every  avenue  to  the  soul  is  occupied  by  sen* 
sua!  desires,  headstrong    passions  and  frivolous  pursuits;  when 
every  view  the  eye  can  take  must  rest  upon  the  useless  ornaments 
of  effeminate  grandeur,  or  the  busy  preparations  to  delight  the 
sense  and  glut  the  appetite  ;  when  tributary  nations  are  impover- 
ished to  satisfy  perpetually  increasing  wants,  and  when  a  guilty, 
ambition  of  greatness  still  subsists  without  energy  of  mind,  or 
well  directed  means  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  requires  no  great 
degree   of  foresight  to  predict  the  speedy  ruin  of  that  nation 
among  whom  such  practices  prevail.     The  memory  of  their  past 
achievements,  and  their  ill  concerted  and  feeble  attempts  to  ex* 
tend  their  dominion,  hasten  the  period  of  their  fall.     Even  the 
last  remains  of  vigour ;  the  last  struggles  of  departing  greatness, 
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attended  sometimes  with  partfef  success,  serve*  only  to  raise  pre- 
sumptuous  and  false  tropes.    The  spirit  which?  originally  animated 
die  poKtical  Body  in  aff  its  measured,  iaf  either  lasted*  in  litigious 
disputes,  ot  exercised  against  the'  unoffending  and  feeble.     Par- 
ties multiply ;  arid  each  strides  to  supplant  the  other  by  every 
mean*  which  fortune  of  adifress  pots  in  the?*  power.    They  break 
through1  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Taws ;  conseiotis,  if  they  obtain 
powfcr,  no  one  will  dare  to  dtepute  their  authority.    The  btood 
of  the  most  virtuous  cfrizem  flows  in  streams  Upon  the  scaffold 
or  m  the  field.    Anarchy  And  disoftter  prevail,  until  one  power- 
ful Aief,  or  ambitious  potentate'  Quells  every  contending  faction 
by  the  strong  arm  of  ttrifitaYy  government,  and  reduces  the  na- 
tion to  a  state  of  servil'e  subjection.— Such,  in  a  great  degree, 
was  the*  progress  of  the  Athenian  power  towards  its  decline  and 
ML    The  philosophic  enquirer,  frofa  a  knowledge  of  their  laws 
attttdP  government,  and  from  the  character  of  the  people,  might 
have  predicted3  rite  nature,  and  alriiost  the  period  of  its   termina- 
tion.    When  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  threatened  by  the  Per- 
siansf,  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Athenians,  had  arrived1  at 
that  degree  of  civilization  and'  refinement,  which,  in  regular  go- 
vernments, are  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  make'  die  best 
use  of  the  means  and1  abilities  they  possess,,  irr  defence  of  then* 
rights.     Bait  when  Pericles  introduced  a  new  kind*  of  policy  into 
the  state,  a  policy  by  which"  the  attention  of'tne  people  was  turn- 
ed to  amusements,  shews,'  speculations  and  pleasures,  to  objects 
in  which*  wealth,  not' honour  and*  glory,  formed'  the  principal  fear 
.  tit  res,  the  republic  soon  betrayed  syniptoms  of  decay.     The  fatal 
Pelbponnesian   war,   instigated   by  the  Lacedaemonians  through 
dread  of  the  growing  power  of  Athens,  arid*  a  series  of  unforeseen 
calamities  and' misfortunes;  and  sometimes  of  unexpected- prospe- 
rity, both  weakened'  theft  internal'  strength;  and  encouraged  them 
to  undertake  enterprises  above  their   strength.     After  war  haa 
been  carried'  on   for  several'  years  with  alternate  success,  they 
forined'the  nidd  scheme  of  subduing  the  island' of  Sicily,  without 
considering  wliat  experience  might  have  taught  them,  and  the  tro- 
phies of  the  vanquished  Persians,  suspended  hi  their  temples, 
might  have  called*  to  their  remembrance,  that  every  free  riatiori 
fights  with  desperate  valour  in  defence  of  their  property,  then* 
country  and  lives.    Hie  fatal  issue  of  that  expedition  gave  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  Athenian  greatness;  and' the  subsequent  defection 
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of  their  allies,  the  tumults  that  arose  among  themselves,  the  li- 
centiousness and  want  of  discipline  in  their  armies,  and  the  treach- 
ery or  misconduct  of  their  commanders,  g*ve  a  decided  advantage 
to  their  rivals.  After  an  interval  of  no  long  duration,  distinguish? 
ed  however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  most  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, poets  and  orators,  she  sunk  under  the  Macedonian  'yoke, 
and  never  afterwards  recovered  her  fathom  and  consequence  in 
Greece. 


PART  IL 


OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  Greeks  received  many 
of  their  religious  rites,  and  the  principles  of  morals  and  govern- 
ment from  the  Egyptians,  Phoenician*,  Hiracians,  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  east.  These  countries  were  in  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  consequently  of  improvement  when  Greece  was  yet 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Colonies,  as  was  formerly 
mentioned,  landed  in  Greece,  and  imparted  to  its  original  inha- 
bitants their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  their  ceremonies  of  religion, 
their  mode  of  life,  and  brought  them  by  degrees  to  submit  to  re- 
gular government.  Peyond  this  period  all  is  uncertainty  and 
fable.  The  genius  of  the  poets,  unrestrained  by  any  thing  like 
true  history,  has  embellished  the  doubtful  memorials  of  ancient 
times  with  all  the  boldness  and  colouring  of  their  art.  But  with 
the  little  knowledge  we  possess  of  those  early  ages,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  as  they  have  been  so 
long  blended  together. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  Prometheus 
occupies  a  distinguished  place.  According  to  the  dramatic  poet 
iEschylus,  he  was  the  inventor  of  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  of 
the  i|se  of  letters : 
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.  *  I  explained  to  them  the  rising  of  the  stars,  and  the  changeable 
{teriods  of  their  setting :  and  I  discovered  to  them  a  great  number 
of  philosophical  maxims,  and  the  combination  of  letters,  and  me- 
mory the  effective  source  of  all  arts.' 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  discover  who  Prometheus  was, 
or  in  what  country  he  was  born,  for  the  fables  of  the  poets  throw 
no  farther  light  upon  his  history,  than  that  of  inducing  us  to  refer 
his  origin  to  Egypt,,  the  scene  of  many  subjects  which  they  have 
obscured  by  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  if  there  ever  was  such 
a  person,  he  must  have  possessed  no  common  inventive  powers, 
and  probably  by  his  discoveries,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some 
weak  and  violent  prince.  The  tragic  poet  attributes  his  disasters 
to  Jupiter,  because  he  would  not  disclose  to  biqa  the  person  by 
whom  the  fates  had  decreed  he  should  be  dethroned.  Perhaps, 
under  this  name  we  have  the  first  inventor  of  letters,  and  of  con- 
sequence one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  nice. 
Leaving,  however,  the  fond  illusions  of  imagination  which  delights 
to  give  her  own  colouring  to  the  lives  of  extraordinary  men, 
whose  names  are  almost  all  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time, 
we  proceed  to  a  period  in  which  there  is  more  of  certainty*  In 
the  early  ages  of  society,  before  the  invention  of  letters  or  written 
records,  mankind  were  naturally  led  to  express  their  feelings  in 
poetical  numbers.  It  was  those  objects  only  that  commanded 
their  veneration,  roused  their  passions,  excited  their  admiratioo, 
or  awoke  their  feelings  which  they  attempted  to  celebrate  and 
describe.  Hence  from  their  nature  they  acquired  an  elevation 
of  thought  and  style  beyond  what  was  used  in  conversation,  or 
employed  on  common  occasions;  and  as  the  subjects  of  their 
poems  were  universally  interesting,  they  aimed  at  a  degree  of 
regularity  in  the  succession  of  sounds,  or  of  uniformity  in  the 
sounds  themselves,  to  make  them  both  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  more  easily  committed  to  memory.  Those  who  possessed 
a  lively  imagination  and  warm  feelings,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  music  and  poetry,  for  the  two  arts  were  originally  com- 
bined, gratified  both  themselves  and  their  countrymen  by  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  acquired  a  re- 
putation which  soon  raised  them  to  distinguished  honours.  Even 
princes  themselves  cultivated  these  arts  with  great  assiduity,  to 
elevate  their  minds  to  higher  objects,  to  enliven  their  social  hours, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  communicate  instruction  to  their  people, 
and  form  them  to  civilisation  and  order.    In  the  infancy  of  s<h 
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cicfty,  when  mankind  are  yet  straggling  to  emerge  from  barfaftraiB 
to  Mne  degree  of  refinement,  the  native  vigour  of  poetic  genius 
is  then  most  happily  displayed.  Hie  imagination  delights  to  revel 
amidst  the  fresh  and  unadulterated  beauties  of  nature,  and  draws 
Aom  every  flower  its  unappropriated  sweets.  The  aspect  of  hu- 
man manners  presents  a  bold  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  and 
die  fott  romantic  exploits  of  rude  nations  afford  themes  of  pane- 
gyric to  bis  muse*  But  the  severer  works  of  reason  and  judgment 
fnake  their  appearance,  only  after  mankind  have  made  various  ef- 
forts for  their  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  regular 
coanmence  is  established  under  the  protection  of  wise  and  equitable 
initihttirkfly. 

The  early  poets  whose  names  are  recorded,  were  not  natives 
of  Greece,  but  of  Thraoe,  or  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  poems  of 
Thamyrift,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Af  usceus,  Eumolpus  of  Thrace,  and 
/of  Olcn  the  Lyctan,  were  admired  even  by  the  most  refined  and 
intelligent  of  the  <3r*eks  at  n  Jarte  period  of  their  history-  The 
aubyeots  of  their  poems  turned  for  the  most  part  on  theology  and 
natural  history,  probably  from  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  or 
some  obscure  notions  which  their  ancestors  had  brought  from 
their  original  eettleuaents.  Of  Thamyris  and  Iinus  little  is  known. 
Homer  represents  the  former  contending  in  song  with  the  misses 
thramHvm  in  Peloponnesus  *.  The  latter  was  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Orpheus.  Tins  poet  is  supposed  to  have  hid 
the  foundation  of  the  learning  and  religion  of  Greece,  when  she 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and  when,  die 
minds  of  men  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  marvellous,  and  to  adopt  the  most  superstitious  rites  and 
jeeremouies,  especially  when  they  were  recommended  to  their  at- 
tention by  the  charms  of  music  and  poetry.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  such  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  rude  Thracians, 
that  Horace,  indulging  the  figurative  language  of  poesy,  thus  des- 
cribes their  offsets : 


Aut  m  uabroM  HtlicoBis  oifa, 
Ant  super  Pindo,  gelidore  in  Hauno, 
Undo  Toealem  tunere  msecuta 

Oipbea  sy  Was, 
Arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
jnuminum  cartas  etlaresaue  ventoa ; 
Blaadum  et  auritas  fidibus  canons 

Duoere  quercus. 

•  Dia*  L.  9.  vst.  595, 
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In  the  following  passage  from  his  art  of  poetry,  he  informs  us 
of  the  real  causes,  and  true  effects  of  Orpheus'  poetry : 

flF&r«rtr*ft  Unifies  wear  utterpwqpw  Datum 
Ceedlbuf  et  victu  fotdo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dietus  ob  hoe  tenira  ttoses  laaidoemie  tames. 
Rictus  at  Anphion,  'Aebana  conaitor  urbis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  bland*, 
DsKOTe  a^io  weNot     Fait  httc  aspjaisiia  qacmdv* 
Pub  tie*  privatis  esoaruere,  sacra  profani* 
•  Cancuoitu  prohibere  Tago,  dare  jura  maritu, 

OppickmoJirvlagiaimadaTOliBpiO} 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  diYjnis  vatiku*  ajujue 
Oannhubue  yrnif ■       ■ 

To  his  other  qualifications  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  he  is  said 
to  have  added  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  and  hence 
is  explained  his  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  life  his  wife  Eury- 
dice.  This  circumstance  is  adorned  by  Virgil  in  the  4th  book  of 
his  Georgics  with  aft  the  charms  of  his  inimitable  pencil,  and  is 
worthy  the  genius  of  one  poet  when  describing  the  fate  and  mis- 
fortunes of  another.  The  outlines  of  his  history  are  so  much 
involved  in  fable,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  farther  to  unravel 
them,  but  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  probable  sources 
of  information,  and  some  of  the  principles  from  which  were  de- 
rived many  of  die  theological  and  philosophical  opinions  entertain- 
ed by  the  Greeks. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  early  rose  to  eminence  by  their  religious 
rites  and  civil  institutions,  Egypt  was  the  most  distinguished* 
Whether  it  was  that  the  country  was  early  peopled,  and  nearer 
the  sources  of  original  information,  or  from  climate,  soil  and 
other  local  circumstances,  certain  it  is,  that  like  the  Nile  which 
overflowed  and  fructified  their  fields,  their  doctrines  and  opinions 
spread  over  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  be* 
came  the  foundation  of  all  their  future  acquisitions.  At  a  period 
when  die  minds  of  men  are  prone  to  superstition,  and  more  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  it  than  any  rational  motive  held  out  to  their 
understandings,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  legis- 
lator to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  various  forms, 
as  the  most  powerful  engine  to  work  upon  the  fears  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  vulgar.  Those  individuals  among  the  Greeks  ac- 
cordingly, who,  by  the  advantages  of  birth  or  superior  natural  en- 
dowments, were  desirous  both  of  extending  their  authority  and 
knowledge,  travelled  U>  Egypt,  and  were  there  instructed  in  many 
things  both  of  an  historical  and  mystical  nature  by  the  priests,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  acquiring  and  communicatiug  every  branch 
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of  science  was  committed.  As  they  made  use  of  figures  sad 
symbols  io  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others,  particularly 
Regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  their-  gods,  and  all  those  sub- 
jects that  were  rather  matters  of  speculation  thai*  of  observation 
and  experiment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  we're  imitated,  and 
even  surpassed  by  their  . pupils  who  jeturned  .to  Greece.  They 
published  the  doctrines  which  they  had  learned,  from  the  Egyp- 
tians with  considerable  additions  of  their  own,  and  accommodated 
the  history  of  a  remote  age  and  of  a  distant  pepple  to  the  vague 
and  traditionary  memorials  of  their  own  countrymen.  Hence  a. 
monstrous  system  of  mythology  grew  up  under  their  bands,  and 
many  absurd  and  ill  digested  opinions  were  propagated,  which 
were  considered  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Herodotus, 
as  the  efforts  of  children  to  explain  and  methodise  what  they  did 
not  understand. 

The  history  of  every  rude  nation  when  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition, is  extremely  liable  to  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  belief* 
The  exploits  of  those  great  men  who  lived  at  a  remote  period, 
when  matchless  strength  of  body  and  ferocity  of  character  were 
of  more  avail  towards  repressing  disorder  and  rapine,  than  wis- 
dom acting  in  conformity  to  law, .  were  viewed  by  their  country- 
men with  increasing  admiration,  as  time  obscured  the  original 
and  genuine  features  of  their  actions.  Their  names  were  never 
pronounced  but  with  reverence  and  esteem;  and  gratitude  for 
their  exertions  and  services  caused  them  to  be  invested  with  a 
kind  of  immortality.  The  transition  from  this  respect  and  ad- 
miration to  deification,  was  simple  and  natural.  Mankind  are 
never  suffered  to  live  long  in  a  tranquil  and  undisturbed  state. 
Various  changes  are  perpetually  taking  place.  Awful  convulsions 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  agitate  and  alarm  the  world.  Ig- 
norant of  the  natural  causes  by  which  these  are  produced,  super- 
stitious men  view  diem,  as  indications  of  wrath  from  some  invisi- 
ble and  unknown  beings,  who  seem  to  rule  the  elements  of  nature. 
But,  as  some  notion  of  their  corporeal  existence  must,  from  die 
ignorance  of  such  men,  be  always  united  with  every  idpa  they  can 
form  of  superior  powers,  they  transferred  to  them  the  names  and 
attributes  of  those  early  heroes  whose  exploits  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  admire.  A  successful  warrior,  or  the  intrepid  leader 
of  a  colony  are  always  held  in  admiration  by  fhe  descendants  of 
those  whom  they  conducted.  rfhe  companions  of  their  toils  and 
victories,  the  instruments  of  their  authority  or  pleasure?  will  fol- 
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low  in  Che  tram  of  their  history,  as  necessary  appendages  to  their 
greatness.  From  the  exaggerated  idea  men  formed  of  beings 
such  as  these,  were  the  heavens  peopled,  and  the  majesty  of  em* 
pire  committed  to  him  whose  fame  surpassed  that  of  all  the  rest. 
The  early  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  finding  the  popular 
superstition  of  their  countrymen  something  similar  to  what  has 
just  been  described,  either  supported  and  extended  it  by  the  theo- 
logical tenets  they  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  or,  as  many 
of  them  were  poets  of  considerable  eminence,  by  indulging  the 
reverie?  of  a  warm  and  luxuriant  imagination,  formed  a  system 
of  mythology  from  some  rude  materials,  which  spread  with  the 
extension  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  reputation  of  the  works  in 
which  it  was  developed.  If  we  can  suppose  that  they  give  a 
fjUthful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  which  their  supposed 
deities  flourished  among  men,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they 
were  of  the  purest  kind,  especially  when  we  consider  the  amours 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  all  deeply  engaged  from  die 
highest  to  the  lowest;  or,  if  we  attribute  these  descriptions  to 
their  own  licentious  imaginations,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency and  order,  heartily  concur  with  Plato,  in  thinking  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  banished  from  every  well  constituted  govern- 
ment, in  which  public  morals  were  respected. 

As  both  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  poets  derived  much  of 
their  knowledge  from  Egypt,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  their 
doctrines,  and  the  subjects  of  their  poems  should  have  turned  so 
much  upon  natural  religion.  They  began  with  the  rise  of  things, 
their  vicissitudes  and  transformations,  and  endeavoured  to  account 
for  every  thing  they  observed  by  tracing  their  analogy  to  human 
actions.  By  degrees,  when  the  office  and  character  of  a  bard 
came  to  be  held  in  respect  and  veneration,  they  intermingled  des- 
criptions of  family  feuds  and  revolutions,  the  exploits  of  some 
noted  warriors,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  little 
known ;  a  knowledge  which  they  had  either  acquired  by  travelling 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  was  their  practice,  or  which  they 
received  from  other  travellers  equally  prone  to  exaggeration  and 
credulity  with  themselves. 

As  these  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  that  period  when 
Homer  lived  and  sung  the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  things  regarding  his 
history,  and  the  character  of  bis  poetry. 

Hb2 
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HOMER. 

1 

There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  great  poet,  which  his  admirers  in  all  ages  have  endeavoured 
to  elucidate,  some  by  supposing  him  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  favoured  with  inspiration  from  heaven ;  and  others, 
with  more  justice  to  his  real  talents,  by  forming  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  bis  situation,  and  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  times  in  wjiich  be  lived,  for  affording  him  pictures  of  men 
and  manners  admirably  suited  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.     Of  hjs 
family  and  real  history  little  is  known  beside  conjecture,  which 
usually  takes  no  common  liberties  with  the  lives  of  extraordinary 
men.    The  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  was  of  bumble  ra- 
ther than  exalted  rank,  and  that  he  was  borp  about  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  asra,  and  three  hundred  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  *.     His  birth  falls  under  that  period  of  history 
when  scarcely  any  thing  was  entrusted  to  record,  but  left  to  the 
varying  tale  of  tradition.     He  lived,  however,  in  an  age  when 
the  Greeks  were  evidently  making  gradual  progress  towards  im- 
provement, lived  under  a  monarchical  but  limited  government, 
and  had  extended  their  commerce  to  a  considerable  extent.     The 
people  were  brave  and  irascible,  open  and  generous  to  friends, 
treacherous  and   vindictive  to  enemies,  hospitable  to  those  who 
claimed  their  protection,  or  who  were  qualified  to  amuse  them 
by  anecdotes  and  the  recital  of  adventures.     Among  people  of 
this  description,  of  simple  and  artless  manners,  Homer  seems  to 
have  lived,  and  to  have  observed  them  well.     The  commerce  that 
was  carried  on  between  distant  countries  enabled  him  to  visit 
every  place,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, to  store  up  in  his  capacious  mind  the  many  traditionary 
stories  with  which  such  a  state  of  society  abounds,  and  to  examine 
with  that  discriminating  power  of  mind,  peculiar  to  men  of  the 
first  talents,  every  object  of  nature  or  of  art,  which  could  em- 
bellish or  give  dignity  to  his  verse ;  and  his  occupation  of  an 
<c«i3*f  or  strolling  bard  (for  such  he  seems  to  have  been)  who 
knew  *r*AA*  &iA»f)tc«t,  many  soothing  tales,  obtained  for  him  a 
welcome  reception  wherever  he  went 


♦  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  natir*  of  leak,  kilt  of  wast  d*y  or  (face 
feas  never  been  determined.  *^ 
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TW  Homer  *w«*  w«  the  Jfim  poet  of  -eminence  in  Greece, 
*e*MS-  tb  be  admitted  by  all,  except  those  who  ere  more  inclined 
**  Ascribe  *is  poems  tb  a  miracle,  Asm  to  ihe  natural  improved 
powers  of  am  extraordinary  mind.  The  names  of  several  early 
Grecian  poets  are  recorded  in  history,  and  fragments  of  their  works 
are  yet  extant,  which  appear,  by  the  language  at  least,  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Homer ;  by  the  subject  and  manner,  still  more  ancient. 
It  Must  be  supposed,  that  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  he  posses- 
sed, he  would  avail  himself  of  their  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  their  country,  to  form  bis  poetical  style,  and  assist 
him  in  the  machinery  of  his  poems.  That  the  Greek  language 
Was  highly  cultivated  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  is  evident  from 
an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works.  The  narrations  and  dialogues, 
so  frequerrt  in  his  poems,  give  us  a  jSfetbre  not  only  of  die  charac- 
ter of  individual*,  bat  also  of  the  current  language  of  die  country, 
because  the  style  and  maimer  of  expression  are  such  as  would  be 
toed,  with  very  littie  attention,  in  commoh  life.  It  did  not,  as  in 
most  other  states,  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  with  the  progress  off  Ae  arts  and  -sciences,  mid  the 
increase  of  luxury  and  wealth,  h  was  early  brought  to  an  almost 
complete  state  of  perfection,  especially  the  poetical  style,  by  die 
lively  imagination  of  the  people  who  delighted  in  the  songs  of  die 
bards ;  and  by  the  union  -of  poetry  with  religion.  In  this  state 
Homer  found'h,  and  availed  himself  of  its  happy  nature  for  com* 
filiation  4hd  expressive  simplicity  to  describe,aod  characterize  every 
-object  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  this  poet,  die  greatest  that  ever  lived, 
to  1>e  the  subject  t>f  dispute  in  all  ages.  Powerful  states  contend- 
ed for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  when  Iris  fame  survived  only  m  his 
Works.  The  stroHing  bard,  who,  perhaps,  was  obliged  to  provide 
by  the  charms  of  his  poetry,  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him, 
and  in  his  solitary  wanderings,  to  store  his  nrind  with  new  ideas  col- 
lected from  the  varying  face  of  nature,  and  the  diversified  opera- 
tions of  man,  liad,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  temples  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  princes  as  the  guardians  of  his  fame.  The 
subject  also  of  his  poems  has  been  questioned  by  some  moderns, 
Whom  singularity  pleases  more  than  die  appearance  of  trutfc.  The 
fliad  of  Homer  was  founded  upon  no  historical  record  of  the  war 
trf  Troy,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  that  all  events  iu  those  early 
age*  were  transmitted  by  oral  report  in  the  form  of  poetical  tales. 
The  concurrent  testimony,  however,  of  authors  who  flourished  ao\ 
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many  ages  after  the  time  of  Homer,  collateral  events  winch  tfer* 
attended  with  consequences  known  to  all  Greece,  and  that  infinite 
variety  crfuindependent  stories  which  occur  in  bis  works,  told  wkh 
so  minute  and  sometimes  tedious  detail  of  circumstances,  make  it 
evident  that  he  followed  accounts  already  current,  and  did  not  in- 
vent every  thing  which  he  has  recorded  :  '  I  could  as  easily  be- 
lieve/ says  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  '  that  Prometheus  made 
a  man  of  clay,  and  put  life  into  him,  or  assent  to  any  other  the  most 
absurd  fictions  of  antiquity ;  I  could  even  as  soon  be  persuaded* 
that  all  that  Homer  has  written  is  strict  matter  of  fact,  as  believe 
that  any  one  mortal  man  was  capable  of  inventing  that  infinite  va- 
riety of  historical  circumstances,  which  occur  in  the  works  of  that 
celebrated  poet/ 

The  highest  effort  of  genius  is  original  inventions  It  displays  a 
mind  fitted  to  make  creations  of  its  own,  and  to  form  new  combi- 
nations of  materials  without  the  aid  of  any  model.  How  far  Ho* 
mer  is  entitled  to  this  praise  cannot  now  be  well  ascertained,  as 
.we  know  not  with  certainty  to  what  extent  he  was  indebted  to  his 
predecessors.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  plan  and  entire 
execution  of  his  works,  were  the  result  of  his  own  incomparable 
•powers,  and  that  he  carried  the  art  of  poetical  narration  and  pic- 
turesque description  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  previously  bees 
k;nown.  No  subsequent  poet  indeed  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  just 
and  faithful  delineation  of  character,  in  illumiuating  the  splendid, 
*P  gjving  elegance  and  grace  to  the  beautiful,  in  painting  by  a  few 
rapid  and  vivid  strokes  the  awful  and  sublime,  in  melting  the  soul 
\>y  engaging  the  affections  at  once  through  the  medium  of  charac- 
ter and  situatiou,  in  stirring  up  the  generous  passions  of  our  nature* 
and  in  animating  the  virtuous  to  heroic  and  manly  conduct.  Th?  f 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  remained,  and  will  remain,  eternal  mo- 
numents of  his  genius,  and  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind. 

It  has,  been  allowed  by  all  critics,  that  Homer  has  displayed 
great  judgment  in  beginning  his  poem  at  one  particular  time  aod 
situation  of  affairs  among  the  Greeks,  and  not  at  an  earlier  period 
in  the  history  pf  the  war.  Had  he  gone  back;  to  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,,  and  narrated  all  the  circumstances  that  intervened  pre- 
vious to  the  ninth  year  of  the  siege,  the  story  would  have  been  both 
uninteresting  and  defective  in  unity.  It  was  not  the  rape  of  He* 
Jen  nor  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  he  undertook  to  celebrate*  # 
tv as  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  consequences  subsequent  up00 
tiis  quarrel  with  -Agamemnon.     He  artfully,  however,  interweaves 
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in  several  parts  of  his  poem,  a  relation  of  some  events  that  had 
happened  previous  to  the  dissension  that  arose  between  the  two 
chiefs,  to  make  his  characters  and  narrations  better  understood. 

The  opening  of  the.  Iliad  is  extremely  simple,  and  infolds  at 
once  the.  subject  from  which  the  various  incidents  arose*  After 
aa  invocation  to  the  goddess  of  poetry,  to  sing  the  wrath  of  Achil- 
las  the  sop.  of  Peleus,  sp  destructive  to  the  Greeks,  he  proceeds 
to  unfold  the,  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  that  hero  and  Agamem* 
non.  The  father  of  Chryseis,  a  female  captive  who  bad  fallen  to 
the  sha/e  of  Agamemnon,  comes  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  release 
his  daughter.  Being  dismissed  in  a  haughty  manner  by  that  chief, 
he  prays  to  Apollo,  whose  minister  he  was,  to  avenge  his  wrongs 
upon  the  Greeks.  Apollo  sends  a  pestilence  among  them,  which 
waatep  thejc  arn\y  fqr  nine  days,  and  induces  Achilles  to  summon 
an  assembly;  of  ike  chiefs  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
calamity,  j  Achillea  takes  the  lead  in  the  deliberations  upon  this 
subject,,  and  when  the  augur  informs  them  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  the  anger!  of  the  god  was  to  send  back  Chryseis,  advises  Aga- 
ipejpnon  to  adopt  this  measure.  The  haughty  chief  resents  this 
advice,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  proceeded  from  some  cot 
lusion  betyvecn  the  prophet  and  Achilles.  An  altercation  ensues, 
which  is  only  prevented  by.  th§ interference  of  Minerva,  from  com- 
ing tq  an  extremity.  Agamemnon, is  prevailed  upon  to  send  back 
his,  captive,  but  threatens  at  the  same  time  to  take  Briseis,  Achil- 
ies's  prize,  l}y  force.  Thjs  incenses  the  hero,  who  withdraws  in 
deep  resentment,  from  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  entreats 
his  mother  Thetis  to  intercede  with  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  quar- 
rel  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans,  until  Agamemnon  and  the 
Greeks  should  be  reduced  to  supplicate  his  aid,  to  save  them  from 
total  destruction.  Jupiter  grants  the  request  of  Thetis,  and  the 
Greeks  in  consequence  suffer  many  defeats  and  severe  loss,  till  a 
reconciliation  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles? 
Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad. 

In  the  delineation  of.  character,  Homer,  perhaps,  stands  unrival- 
led. Shakespeare  is  the  only  other  writer  that  can  at  all  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  this  department,  ^ey  not  only  invest  their 
characters  with  qualities  suitable  to  their  rank  and  situation,  buj 
make  them  speak  and  act  as  becomes  their  age,  their  reputation, 
their  temper,  and  their  peculiar  habits.  In  the  Iliad  though  all 
the  principal  characters  are  endowed  with  bravery,  yet  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  their  manner  of  displaying  it.    Achilles  is 
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impetuous,  feartess,  and  terrible ;  4  nihil  hod  arfoget  atmis.'  Tel** 
monian  Ajax  has  courage,  but  it  is  that  species  of  it,  which  arises 
from  a  consciousness  of  superior  strength.  Agamemnon  is  boW 
yet  cautions,  following  with  impetuosity  the  tide  of  success,  bat 
too  apt  to  despond  upon  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Diomede  is  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier,  fearless  of  danger,  generous  in  his  sentffiMsAs, 
and  intrepid  in  his  conduct.  Ulysses  is  distrogttisheo!  not  orfy  far 
his  courage,  but  for  his  policy ;  cautious  of  exposing  Umaetf  to 
needless  dangers,  but  resolute  in  the  midst  of  real  difficulties. 

No  poet  has  ever  surpassed  Homer  in  description,  whatever  was 
the  object  he  chose  to  present  to  the  reader's  view.  Tbe  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  were  astonish- 
ing. His  perception  and  taste  were  of  that  quick  anddehcatt 
kind,  which  enabled  bim  to  seize  upon  the  most  Striking  *bd  pic- 
turesque features  of  every  object,  and  he  presentstbem  to'tbemfcidft 
eye  without  ornament,  and  generally  by  a  few  rapid  but  skilful 
Strokes,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  piece  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagi* 
nation.  Without  preparing  die  reader  for  .pathetic  ^description* 
without  gradually  softening  the  heart  by  a  successive  train  t>f  motiftt- 
ful  incidents,  he  seizes  at  once  from  die  ticcasion,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons,  from  what  they  have  teen,  or  perhaps  may  be, 
some  one  prominent  idea  Whidh  instantaneously  occupies  the  mind, 
and  wholly  subdues  it.  His  vigorous  tad  bold  imagination  en- 
abled him  to  describe  sublime  objects  with  a  degree  of  felicity 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  paints  with  a  tWtfcrly  hand 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  battle,  the  attack  of  one  liero  And  die 
retreat  of  another.  Tie  represents  the  attitude  of  the  warrior  a* 
he  is  about  to  throw  his  spear,  die  shield  of  his  opponent  which  it 
had  pierced,  and  the  nature  and  placte  of  the  wound  which  it  had 
made.  *  ' 

Hie  comparisons  and  simHies  with  which  his  works  abound,  have 
been  greatly  admired,  and  show  perhaps  inort  than  any  thing  eke, 
with  what  a  close  and  discerning  eye  'he  observed  every  object  in 
nature.  He  gives  to  all  the  colours  of  life  and  reality,  and  places 
them  in  such  a  light  that  a'  painter  might  copy  *after  him.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  many  of  theta  ate  to6  often  repeated  m 
the  same  words,  and  sometimes  interrupt  the  train  of  narrfetrou» 
Some  of  them  are  also  low  and  vulgar,  4nd  ftfther  detract  from 
die  object  with  which  the  comparison  is  made.  He  generally  doe) 
not  content  himself  with  stating  the  particular  point  of  comparison, 
but  crowds  it  with  a  description  of  othk  Qualities  to  which  it  heart 
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f  tio  t  ODcmhhnee,  but  which  either  nwtnmHy  or  tcridentafy  belong 

)  to  the  object 

Homer  gives  to  ©wry  Aring  animate  or  matumate,  qualities  and 
perceptions  such  as  behjffg  to  sentient  beings.  Every  object  in 
nature  be  pemorifiee  $  the  weapons  of  war,  the  elements,  chariots 
-end' horsey  even  prayers  and  durante,  are  endowed  with  the  char- 
acters and  factions  ef  living  agents,  ft  must  be  confessed  that 
the  ardour  ef  the  pod's  imagination  has  carried  some  of  these  to  an 
undue  length,  such  as  the  dialogue  between  Achilles  and  his  horse 
Xmribtis,  and  die  appearance  of  the  god  of  the  river  Scamander 
to  overwhelm  that  hero* 

The  language  of  Homer  next  requires  to  be  mentioned,  and 
here  the  poet  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  every  where  perspicuous, 
11^  varied,  and  admirably  adapted  to  every  subject  whether  of 
description  or  amration,  whether  the  sublime  and  terrible,  or 
the  tender  and  benntifnl  are  introduced.  On  common  subjects 
his  language  is  plain  and  familiar.  In  the  description  of  great 
events  he  enefts  all  the  energy  and  variety  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  often,  more  indeed  then  any  ether  poet,  makes  the  sound  an 
echo  to  the, sense*  His  versification  is  the  moat  smooth,  and  me- 
lodious of  .any  Cfseek  poet,  except  when  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject required;  it  to  be.  berth  and  abrupt;  for  Homer's  style  and 
manner  received  the  hnpttss-  ef  his  mind  end  thoughts.  The 
Greek*  language,  by  the  facility  with  which'  it  it  compounded, 
and  the  flexibility  of  its  tones,  enabled  him  to  employ  it  with 
great  effect.  No  poet  ever  possessed  a  more  thorough  command 
of  Us  own  language,  and  none  ever  displayed  its  numerous  and 
delicate  beauties  with  greater  propriety.  Though  he  employs 
the.  Ionic  dialect  moat  frequently,  yet  he  occasionally  makes  use 
of  all  those  which  were  spoken  in  Greece  at  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  This  lircmnstauoe  gives  a  richness  and  Variety  to  his 
style  superior  to  what  are  feetod  in  any  other  anther* 

The  Ihad  has  been  compared  to  the  sua  in  his  meridian  splen- 
dour, the  Odyssey  to  hit  diminished  lustre  when  setting  in  the 
west.  This  comparison*  intended  to '  mark  the  decline  of  Ho- 
mer's genius  in  the  latter  of  these  prodtidtioaa,  does  not  teem  to 
be  founded  in  justka  This  subject  of  the  two  poems  is  in  many 
respects  essentially  different,  and  of  consequence  could  not  be 
developed  in  the  tame  manner.  The  description  of  wars  and 
.battles,  of . individual  conflicts,  and  the  shock  of  armies,  ef  deli- 
berations and  counsels  respecting  the  safety  and  success  of  nu- 
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.meroiis  forces  on  the  one  band,  and  of  a  flourishing  kingdom 
the  other,  required  a  greater  exertion  of  genius,  and  higher  flight* 
ofpoetty,  than  the  voyages,  travels  and  adventures,  however  pe- 
rilous, of  a  stogie  chief.  In  .those  parts  of  the  Odyssey  which 
can  be  at  all  compared  with  the  Iliad,  the  preparations  made  by 
Ulysses  and. Teleinachus  for  an  attack  upon  the  suitors  of-  Fnotv 
*lope»  and  the  battle  itself,  Homer  has  displayed  all  bis  wonted 
vigour,  animation  and  fire. .  The  criticism  therefore,  though  sanc- 
tioned, by  the  great  name  of  Longinus,  does  not  Seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  just  tiew  of  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  the  particular  style,  manner  and  illustration  which  each  natu- 
rally requires*. 

fission. 

Hesiod  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  By  some  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  before  Homer,  but  the  best  informed 
are  of  opinion  that  he  was  either  cotemporary  wth  him,  or  that 
he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  style  of  the  two  poets 
is  very  similar,  but  in  sublimity  of  conception,  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation, power  of  description,  and  fecundity  of  invention,  Hesiod  is 
far  inferior.  His  genius  was  better  fitted  for  the  equable  and 
calm  delivery  of  didactic  precepts,  than  for  the'hi^h  strains  of 
the  Epic,  though  in  his  description  of  the  tattle  of  the  gods  with 
the  giants,  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  he  has  shewn  powers  Kttle 
inferior  to  Homer.  Milton,  in  several  places  of  his  Paradise  lost, 
has  imitated  and  supassed  him  in  some  of  these  horrific  and  sub- 
lime descriptions.*— Two  only  of  his  poems  that  are  reckoned  ge- 
nuine (for  the  shield  of  Hercules  is  doubtful)  have  reached  our 
times,  the  one  entitled  Works  and  Days,  and  the  other  the  Theo- 
gony,  or  Birth  of  the  Gods.  The  former  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  mythological,  the  second  moral,  and  the  last  didactic.  He- 
siod begins  with  the  fable  of  Pandora's  box,  which  is  told  in  a 
concise  and  neat  manner,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  description 
of  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  which  Ovid  has  instated  in  bis 
Metamorphoses.  The  first  of  these  was  the  age  of  gold,  the 
second  of  silver,  the  third  of  brass,  the  fourth  the  age  of  the  de- 
mi-gods  and  heroes,  who  fought  against  Thebes  and  Troy,  and 

•  For  some  farther  obsem^ons  respecting  Homer,  I  would  refer  the  dassieit 
reader  to  the  late  Professor  Dalsel's  note*  upon  that  poet,  in  his  Collect.  Gr.  Maj. 
▼oL  2.  in  which  he  will  fad  elegance,  and  Accuracy  of  style  seldom  stuaasatd  by 
modern  writers  of  Latin.  * 


i 
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the  last  die  iron  age  in  which  it  was  his  fate  to  live.  The  rest 
of  the  poem  contains  precepts  of  agriculture,  interspersed  with 
moral  reflections. — This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to 
Virgil  the  idea  of  his  Georgics,  in  which  the  Roman  poet  has  far 
surpassed  his  mddefl  in  richness  of  style,  elegance  of  description, 
variety  of  illustratidn,  and  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  for  which 
he  is  unrivalled. 

The  first  part  6f  the  Theogony  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  tedious 
account  of  the  generation  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  classes. 
The  only  part  of  the  poem,  at  all  interesting,  is  that  towards  the 
conclusion,  in  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  describes 
the  battles  of  the ;  gods  with  the  Titans,  and  the  expulsion  of 
those  giants  to  the  gloomy  abodes  of  Tartarus.  Upon  a  com* 
parisonof  this  part  of  the  work,  with  his  other  writings,  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  possessed  powers  not  unworthy  of  the 
Epic  muse,  and  which,  bad  they  been  employed  on  a  great  and 
interesting  event,  wonld  have  brought  him  nearer  to  a  rivalship 
with  Homer  than  we  can  now  allow  him  to  be,  judging  from  those 
poems  of  his  that  have  reached  our  times. 

APOLLONIUS    RttODltS. 

Apollonius  was  born  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  As  he  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rhodes  for  a  considerable  time,  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Rho- 
dius.  At  his  return  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  he  became  keeper 
of  the  royal  library  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes. — His  poem  in  four 
books,  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  bring  the  golden 
fleece  from  Colchis,  is  the  only  one  now  extant.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work,  Apollonius  has  imitatated  the  style  and  manner 
of  Homer,  but  he  has  failed  in  unity  of  design,  and  in  the  close 
concatenation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  poem.  Extraneous 
matter  is  frequently  introduced,  and  unimportant  transactions  are 
narrated  without  spirit  and  energy.  Occasionally,  however,  his 
descriptions  are  characterized  by  just  conception  and  accurate 
delineation. 
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LYRIC  POETRY. 

• 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  Grecian  aalif  otties,  and 
collected  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the  moat  ancient  authors, 
have  all  concurred  in  opinion,  that  poetry  was  first  employed  ia 
celebrating  the  praises  of  the  goda.  The  evidence  of  this  feet 
does  not  rest  upon  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  only, 
but  is  supported  by  the  history  of  every  nation  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  improvement.  The  Chaldean,  the  Hebrew,  and  all  the 
Asiatic  records  are  full  of  hjrouB  composed  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod for  the  purposes  of  devotion/  The  Dithjpambio  of  die  an- 
cient Greeks,  consisted  originally  -of  hymns  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus* Others  of  the  gods  would,  smdoubt,  he  celebrated  by  their 
votaries  in  a  similar  manner,. particularly  at  the  recurrence  of 
festivals  instituted  for  public  and  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  Hie 
actions  of  great  men,  the  achtevatnents  of  heroes,  and  the  virtues 
of  public  characters  would  also  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  poets, 
of  those  bards  especially,  who,  in  the  heroic  ages  travelled 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  entertained  their  hearers  with  the 
recital  of  poems  composed  in  honour  of  some  of  their  illustrious 
benefactors. 

The  ode  or  song,  employed  either  for  these  purposes  of  devo- 
tion, or  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  heroes,  is  not  required  to 
possess  such  strict  unity  and  regularity  as  epic  poetry,  though  it 
ought  to  embrace  but  one  object,  with  which  all  the  illustrations 
and  allusions  must  be  either  more  nearly,  or  more  remotely  con- 
nected. As  the  subjects  are  of  a  lofty  and  animating  nature,  we 
expect  bold  conceptions,  sublime  description,  great  vigour,  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  expression,  of  a  highly  figurative  cast,  bat 
easily  understood  in  its  relation  to  the  subject;  glowing  senti- 
ments, and  occasionally  abrupt  transitions;  because,  when  the  fancy 
is  warmed,  and  enthusiasm  excited,  the  mind  is  not  expected  to 
dwell  long  upon  one  idea,  but  passes  by  a  certain  association  to 
some  other  which  presents  a  new  form  of  illustration. 

There  are  properly  four  kinds  of  odes :  1st,  sacred  odes,  or 
hymns  addressed  to  the  deity,  or  composed  on  religious  subjects : 
gdly,  heroic  odes,  in  which  the  actions  and  exploits  of  great  men 
were  celebrated.  The  3d  are  moral,  or  philosophical  odes, 
whose  character  should  be  temperate,  dignified  and  elegant :  and 
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4thly>  gay  and  amorous  odes,  in  which  elegance,  smoothness,  hu- 
mour, and  gaiety,  ought  to  prevail. 

There  are  no  examples  of  the  first  species  to  be  found  in  any 
work  more  ancient  than  those  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
there  are  none  mora  sublime;  and  highly  finished.    The  occasional 
odes  in  different  places  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  others 
prior  to  the  time  of  David,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pure 
devotion  which  they  breathe,  and  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  supreme. 
Being  which  they  contain.     But  there  are  uone  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  whatever  be  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  die  rap- 
turous effusions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.    There  runs  through  them 
the  noblest  strain  of  piety,  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the, 
Deity,  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  figures  which  the  scenery 
around  could  furnish*  and  the  most  chaste  and  correct  expres* 
mona  which  could  have  been  used.»~Tbe  fragments  of  the  Or- 
phic hymns  *,  and  the  information  we  have  obtained  of  Linus* 
Musseus,  and  some  others,  shew  that  these  poets  entertained 
souuder  notions  of  the  supreme  Being  than  many  philosophers  of 
a  later  date,  and  that  their  poetry  was  far  from  being  contempt 
tible. 

ALCJEU8.  .     . 

Alcaeus,  Stesicborus,  and  Sunonides,  have  left  little  more  than 
their  names  and  a  few  fragments.  The  first  of  these  poets  was  * 
native  of  Mitylene,  and  flourished  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

STESICHORUS. 

Stesichorus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  lived  about 
five  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 

S1MON1DKS. 

* 

Simouides  was  a  celebrated  p*et  of  Cos,  and  was  born  ahout 
five  buudred  and  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ  There  m  stilt 
extant  a  beautiful  fragment  of  his,  the  Lamentation  of  Sana*, 
exposed  by  her  father  Acrisins  with  her  son  Perseus  on  the  tew* 
pestuoua  ocean. 

*  *  * 

*  There  is  a  remarkably  fragment  preserved  by  flaidas  respecting  tbe  drriae  nth 
Jure,  similar  in  its  kn^uage  to  several  expressions  in  the  Scriptures. 
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ANACREON. 

Anacreon  was  born  at  Teos  in  Ionia,  about  five  hundred  and 
&irty  years  before  the  Christian  aera.     His  sole  object  seems  to 
have  been  love  and  wine,  the  joys  and  pains  of  which  he  has  sung 
in  such  lively,  voluptuous,  and  elegant  strains,  as  have  endeared 
his  memory  to  all  the   devotees   of  pleasure.    There  is  in  his 
poetry  such  a  lightness  and  airiness,  such  a  graceful  simplicity, 
such  a  lively  humour  and  easy  carelessness,  as  render  it  inimi- 
table.    In  the  true  spirit  of  a  voluptuary,  his  aim  was  to  enjoy 
life  agreeably  to  his  taste  ;  and  if  ever  the  image  of  death  was 
permitted  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his  thoughts,  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  interrupting  his  pleasures,  but  to  enhance  their  value ; 
it  was  to  put  him  in  mind  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  to  pluck  the 
rose-bud'  in  the  season  of  spring,  and  to  quaff  the  wine  while  it 
sparkled  in  the  cup.— -The  ancient  poets  were  sometimes  accustom- 
ed to  introduce  into  their  poems  images  of  poverty,  distress,  and 
death,  not  to  deter  themselves  or  their  readers  from  those  gratifi- 
cations which  formed  the  principal  enjoyment  of  their  lives,  but  ra- 
ther to  prompt  them  to  seize  the  present  momeut.    The  impres- 
sions which  these  pictures  left  upon  the  minds  of  voluptuaries,  was 
not  that  of  thoughtfulness  or  melancholy.     It  was  like  a  passing 
cloud,  which  for  a  moment  throws  a  shade  over  the  landscape ;  but 
when  it  is  past  add  gone,  makes  the  scene,  by  contrast,  appear  more 
beautiful  and  desirable  thfcn  before. 

SAPPHO. 

Sappho  was  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and 
lived  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  She  was 
the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  verse  which  is  called  by  her  name, 
and  acquired  such  reputation  by  her  poetry,  that  she  was  some- 
times called  by  the  ancients  the  tenth  muse.  Possessing  a  mind 
of  great  susceptibility,  without  the  modest  reserve  natural  to  her 
sex,  she  is  said  to  have  abandoned  herself  too  much  to  pleasure ; 
and  in  her  unfortunate  approach  to  Phaon,  to  have  suffered  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  her  passions.  Finding  all  her  at- 
tempts to .  excite  a  mutual  passion  ineffectual,  she  resolved  to 
leap  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate  into  the  sea,  with  the 
hope  of  curing  her  love.  There,  however,  she  terminated  both 
her  woes  and  her  life.     p{  her  writings,?  only  a  hynm  to  Venus, 
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put'  of  anode,  preserved  in  Longinus's  treatise  concerniog  the 
#ablime>  and  a  few  detatched  fragments,  have  reached  us.  From 
these  we  may  form  some* judgment  of  the  rest  of  her  writings 
that  have  been  lost.  They  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  which 
loses  wme  of  its  effect  in  the  -32olic  dialect,  strong  feeling  and 
46vrect  description. 

PlNDAg. 

Of  all  the  Lyric  poets  either  ancient  or  modern,  Pindar  is 
deservedly  reckoned  the  chief.  He  was  a  native  of  Bceotia,  an4 
flourished  about  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  instructions  in  music  aud  poetry  from  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Myitis,  who,  according  to  some,  was  his  own 
mother,  and  also  from  Simonides,  a  lyric  poet  of  considerable 
eminence.  He  appears  to  have  made  hiiuself  thoroughly  master 
of  the  mythology  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  history  of  the  her 
roic  ages,  as  his  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  both,  introduced, 
however,  in  such  a  manner  that  unless  his  readers  are  nearly  as 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  he  was,  his  works  will  appear  des- 
titute of  order,  connection,  or  meaning.  It  is  evident  from  some 
of  his  odes,  that  he  possessed  a  high,  independent  spirit,  which 
he  supported  through  life,  notwithstanding  the  flattery  and  at- 
tention paid  to  him  by  the  great  men  who  contended  at  the  Olym- 
pic, Nemean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games.  The  great  num- 
ber of  odes  which  he  composed  upon  the  same  subjects,  are 
proofs  both  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  his  invention.  He  has  diversified  subjects,  apparently 
barren  of  incidents,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  address,  though 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  bis 
poems  arose  from  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  intro- 
ducing anecdotes  of  particular  families,  and  some  story  or  inci- 
dent that  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  subject,  or  could  enhance  it  by 
contrast.  His  vigorous  and  independent  genius  showed  itself  in 
all  his  odes  by  irregular  sallies,  bold  and  impetuous  efforts  of 
imagination,  and  aublime  description.  When  he  soars  to  hea- 
ven, or  confines  his  imagination  to  earth,  he  abounds  with  sub- 
lime images,  bold  metaphors,  vigorous  sentiments,  and  just 
imtxims. 

•  The  seeming  irregularity  of  Pindar's  odes,  has  been  considered 
by  some  critics  as  a  capital  defect,  for  which  no  excellence 
could  compensate,  while  others  have  thought,  that  unbounded 
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liberty  ia  the  introduction  of  such  .  jeaijp»gBti?, .  aarf  upafaiy,  jf 
tb#  ardour  of  the  poet's  fancy  might  atiggest,  was  essential  to 
lyric  poet*yv    Pindar  was  excusable  upon  account  of.. the  same* 
n#>*  and. limited  nature  of!  his  subjects,  while  Uaajfaxuraivwitb* 
out  jbeiwg  restricted  by  the.  same  causes*  have  foolishly  imitated 
what  must  be  considered  a   defect,  merely  because  it  baa  ^m 
sanction  of  Pindar's  name.     But  his  merits  in  other  respects  are 
great  and  conspicuous.     All  fabulous,  and  all  true  history  were 
familiar  to  his  mind.     From  the  victors  in   die  games,  he  leads 
us  by  an  instantaneous  transition  to  the  renowned  exploits  of  die 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the  achievements  of  those  mee 
whose  names   were   celebrated  through  Greece.    At  one  time 
he  transports  us  to  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  cheer* 
us  with  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  the  virgin's  song.     At  another 
time  we  are  carried  to  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  perpetually  fan- 
ned by  ocean  gales*  blooming  in  eternal  verdure,  where  the  sun 
never  sets,  acid  the  seasons  never  change.     Now  mount  JEtna 
rises,  to  our  view  in  allies  magnificence,  pouring  forth  torrents 
of  flaming  fire ;  and  now  the  sound  of  the  lyre  banishes  every 
/care,  lulfa  to  rest  the  bird  of  Jove>  perched  upon  the  imperial 
sceptre,  and  arrests  the  career  of  the  blood-stained  Mavs,— No 
apology  wiH  be  necesjavy  for  transcribing  and  translating  the  fol- 
lowing sublime  description  of  the  gotcfeu  lyre  of  Apollo  and  the 
prases. 

» 

Km  r»r,W%p*4j*v  m&m»  fCinti/* 

Ainu*  <r«t«f .  iv- 

, .  '4**i&f  «{«r<»  (faiffm 

'Tyf*  fiMw  A*^  <*«& 
Pttrojrj  ««raryipMMf  *  mm  y*f  £<«- 
rmt  'Afw ,  T£*%umr  knvh  Xnrm 

*  i 

K*f**r?  Jfyth.  I. 

*  * 

'  Than  eitangujshest  tb$  flaming  thunderbolt  The  imperial 
eagle,  drooping  his  swift  wings,  slumbers  on  the  sceptre  of  Jov* 
Thou  diffuse**  a  dpjk  cloud  over  his;  crooked  beak,  sealing  down 
hiswilhag  eyelids.  Charmed  by  the  thrilling  harmony  of  tby 
numbers,  slumbering  he  heaves  his  back,  and  ruffled  plan** 
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iThoii  meltesf  the  savage  heart  of  Mars,  who  drops  bis  blood* 
staintd  lance,  and  listens  delighted  with  thy  strains.' 

Gray,  in  his  Progress  of  Poetry,  has  imitated,  or  rather  trans- 
lated this  noble  passage. 

On  ThracU's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curb*d  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  aceptr'd  hand 

Of  Jo?e,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feattWd  king 

With  raffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing. 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

TRAGEDY. 

The  origin  of  tragedy  has  generally  been  referred  to  songs  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  that  were  sung  during  the  time  of  vintage 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  songs,  or  hymns,  were 
composed  in  an  inflated  style,  and  in  highly  figurative  language, 
expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  culture  of  die 
grape,  and  were  recited  by  them  at  their  hours  of  relaxation  with 
many  extravagant  gestures,  characteristic  of  their  feelings,  and  of 
the  deity  whose  bounty  they  celebrated.  As  Bacchus  was  always 
supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Sileni  and  his  sacred  nurses, 
as  Sophocles  terms  thejn,  to  imitate  them  the  rustic  labourers 
of  both  sexes  accoutred  themselves  in  rude  grotesque  habits, 
poured  forth  extempore  verses  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  and 
attacked  each  other  in  strains  of  raillery  and  humour,  or  recked 
such  traditional  and  local  ballads  as  were  admired  at  the  time.  The 
prize  decreed  at  those  village  festivals  to  (he  poet,  or  the  per- 
former who  pleased  the  audience  best,  consisted  of  a  small  cask 
of  wine ;  and  hence  the  performance  was  called  r^vymim,  from 
r{v{,  new  wine,  and  «3»,  a  song.  The  drama,  if  such  it  could 
be  called  under  this  denomination,  was  satirical,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  villages  at  the  Trina  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. These  festivities  gave  birth  to  both  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
for  the  only  distinction,  originally  between  them,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  chorus  in  the  one  indulged  themselves  in  sallies 
of  wit  against  their  fellow-labourers,  while  in  the  other,  they 
sung  in  a  graver  and  more  elevated  strain  the  praises  of  Bacchus, 
or  other  gods  and  heroes  of  their  country.  A  different  prize  also 
was  attributed  to  the  poet  who  excelled  in  this  other  species  of 

Vol.  II.  I  i 
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entertainment  A  goat,  the  enemy  of  the  vine,  was  bestowed 
upon  the  successful  candidate,  aud  generally  sacrificed  to  Bacchus 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants,  who  joined  in  the  song 
composed  in  honour  of  the  god,  and  danced  round  the  victim* 
having  their  faces  painted  with  vermilion,  or  besmeared  with 
lees  of  wine.  The  name  by  which  this  rude  entertainment  came 
to  be  distinguished  was  *£«?#)*«,  the  song  of  the  goat;  from  rg»- 
y<,  a  goat,  and  «)*,  a  song.  The  epithet  rcvy*)**,  was  never 
applied  to  the  tragic  drama,  nor  rg«y*)j«  to  the  comic ;  but  this 
last  by  degrees  assumed  its  original  name  after  the  prize  was  dis- 
continued, and  was  called  «*p«)<«,  or  the  village  song,  from  «««*% 
pagus,  villa,  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  stories,  or  species  of  entertainment 
exhibited  at  these  festivals,  underwent  any  material*  change  for 
a  considerable  time.  We  are  assured  by  Aristotle,  that  comedy 
lay  long  in  obscurity,  as  it  was  neglected  by  the  magistrates,  pro- 
bably upon  account  of.  its  licentious  and  satirical  nature,  while 
the  alterations  that  tragedy  underwent,  could  be  distinguished 
though  the  authors  were  unknown.  The  exhibitions,'  that  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  villages,  were  afterwards  transferred,  with 
considerable  improvements,  to  the  towns,  in  particular  to  Athens, 
wliere  they  were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants. 

It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged  that  Thespis  *  was 
the  first  who  changed  the  nature  of  the*  entertainmeut,  by  intro- 
ducing an  actor  to  recite  some  story  for  the  amusement  of  the 
audience,  in  order  to  relieve  the  chorus.  What  these  stories 
were,  it  is  not  of  importance  to  enquire.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  offspring  of  his  own  invention,  as  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
pieces  for  representation.  Perhaps  they  were  taken  from  the 
fabulous  histories  of  Greece,  or  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  which 
the  strolling  bards  Mfere  wont  to  recite  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  However  this  may  be,  Thespis  made  an  important  ad- 
dition jo  the  original  form  of  tragedy,  by  introducing  an  actor  to 
personate  a  particular  character,  the  history  of  whose  life  and 
adventures  formed,  instead  of  the  hymns  to  Bacchus,  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  theme  of  praise  or  censure, 
by  the  chorus.  Thespis  with  his  actors  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try in  a  waggon,  from  which,  like  the  mountebanks  of  modern 
times,  he  amused  the  people.     Dancing  was  also  an  essential  part 

•  Thespfc  it  rid  to  bare  fired  about  530  yean  befort  Chmt. 
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6f  the  first  scenic  spectacle,  having  its  origin  in  the  old  baccha- 
nalian customs  and  was  continued  by  the  express  desire  of  the 
people  long  after  tragedy  was  considerably  improved.  Trochaic 
verse  was  also  used  by  the  poets  as  most  proper  for  dancing, 
ajid  the  authors  themselves  were  in  many  cases  obliged  to  per* 
form  in  person.  Hence  the  early  dramatists  were  called  '0{#i!*r<- 
xot,  or  dancers.  In  this  imperfect  state  tragedy  remained  when 
JEschylus  was  born*,  who,  uniting  the  genius  of  a  poet  with 
the  talents  of  an  inventor,  made  it,  instead  of  a  long  uninteresting 
detail  of  the  actions  of  an  individdal,  the  representation  of  a  par- 
ticular event,  executed  by  diferent  actors,  and  developed  to  the 
eyes  and  understanding  of  thfe  audience  by  scenery  and  dialogue 
corresponding  to  the  subject. 

Aristotle  has  with  truth  remarked,  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
owe  almost  their  existence  to  the  fruitful  genius  of  Homer,  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  furnishing  subjects  and  characters  for  tragedy, 
and  his  poem  of  Margites  for  comedy.  In  the  two  former  poems 
there  is  an  astonishing  variety  of  action,  animated  and  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  :  all  the  passions  are  painted  in  the  strongest 
dolours ;  characters  are  drawn  and  Supported  with  the  utmost  dis- 
crimination and  correctness,  and  dramatic  scenes  are  represented 
with  all  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  They  furnish  also 
in  the  uuity  and  probability  of  the  subject,  in  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  actors,  in  the  sentiments  they  utter  upon  particular  oc- 
casions, in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  the  issue  of  the  whole, 
the  germ  and  outlines  of  tragedy.  It  was  unquestionably  from  me* 
dilating  upon  these  great  models  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher, 
and  the  genius  of  a  poet,  that  JEschylus  formed  the  idea  of  giving 
to  tragedy  the  form  in  which  she  is  seen  in  his  works.  He  himself 
declared  that  his  tragedies  were  but  scraps  from  the  magnificent 
repasts  of  Homer.  The  improvements  he  made  on  the  drama 
were  the  following.— Instead  of  one  actor  or  interlocutor  he  intro- 
duced two,  upon  a  stage  adorned  with  scenery,  corresponding  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  plot  was  laid.  He  not  only  instructed 
his  chorus  in  the  dances  suitable  to  the  piece,  but  superintended 
and  arranged  the  dresses  of  the  performers.  He  introduced  more 
hurry  of  action  into  the  drama  than  had  formerly  been  exhibited, 
marked  his  characters  with  strong  lines  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  ex-*' 


*  He  tra*  a  native  of  Attica,  and  descended  of  an  ancient  aid  fionourabltf  la* 
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pressed  his  conceptions  in  glowing,  figurative,  and  energetic  fatt* 
guage.  Sometimes,  however,  his  style  is  inflated  to  excess  by  too 
great  fondness  for  compound  epithets,  with  a  view,  it  is  proba- 
ble, to  render  his  descriptions  the  more  striking*  The  ardour  of  his 
mind  hurried  him  frequently  into  extravagance  and  bombast,  and 
rendered  that  obscure  which'  a  greater  degree  of  attention,  and  a 
more  refined  taste,  would  have  made  elegant  and  perspicuous. 
These  defects  arose  in  all  probability  from  his  imitation  of  the  style 
of  the  dithyranibic,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  figurative  and 
bombastic,  from  the  sentiments  of  the  epopoea,  and  from  the  nar 
tural  vigour  and  elevation  of  his  own  mind,  which  led  him  to  entertain 
high  and  sublime  ideas  of  human  conduct,  and  to  express  them  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  force  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  mo- 
ral sentiments  which  he  has  inculcated,  spring  rather  from  a  view 
of  the  evils  of  life  and  the  calamities  of  the  human  race,  than  from 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  mixed  state  of  human  affairs.  To  support 
them  with  firm  courage  and  determined  resolution,  was  the  great 
maxim  he  laboured  to  establish.  The  guilty  he  alarms  with  the 
terrors  of  divine  vengeance,  and  the  unfortunate  he  teaches  to  sub- 
mit to  his  calamity  as  arising  from  a  destiny  which  must  be  fulfil- 
led. 

Being  accused  of  having  revealed  in  one  of  his  plays  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  he  was  only  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  populace 
by  his  brother  Aminias  standing  forth  in  his  defence,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  remains  of  an  arm  which  he  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
This  circumstance,  with  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  seeing  a  play  of  So- 
phocles's  crowned  in  preference  to  his  own,  determined  him  to 
quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Sicily  to  the  court  of  Hiero  who 
loaded  him  with  favours  and  honours.  He  died  there  a  short 
time  after,  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Of  nearly  one 
hundred  tragedies  written  by  JEschylus,  only  seven  have  reached 
us,  viz.  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the 
Coephori ;  the  Agamemnon,  the  Persians,  the  Supplices,  and  the 
Eumenides. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Sophocles,  the  next  tragic  poet  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Colooe 
in  Attica,  about  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  before  Christ, 
He  studied  music  and  dancing  under  Lamprus,  and  early  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  both  these  arts,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, when  he  led  a  chorus  of  youths  around  a  trophy  erected  in 
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honour  of  the  victory,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  the  music  of  his  lyre.  He  held  different  situa- 
tions, both  civil  and  military,  and  discharged  them  all  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  honour  to  his  country.  He  first  applied  himself  to  ly- 
ric poetry,  in  which,  had  he  persevered,  he  would  have  eminently 
distinguished  himself,  as  the  choruses  of  his  tragedies  shew ;  but  the 
reputation  which  JEschylus  had  acquired,  and  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, induced  him  to  cultivate  the  tragic  muse.  His  first  attempt 
was  attended  with  all  the  success  which  he  could  have  wished ;  the 
judges,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  having  given  their  suffrage  in  favour 
of  his  tragedy  in  preference  to  iEschylus. 

The  improvements  which  this  latter  poet  had  made  upon  tragedy, 
paved  the  way  for  its  ultimate  perfection  in  Greece,  under  the  bands 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Sophocles  increased  the  number  of 
actors  to  three,  added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery,  introduced 
more  ease  and  elegance  into  the  dialogue,  and  paid  a  stricter  atten- 
tion to  probability  and  natural  incident.  His  style  is  remarkable 
for  dignity  and  beauty,  approaching  to  the  magnificence  of  the  epic. 
It  is  always  pure,  perspicuous,  and  harmonious.  He  does  not,  like 
his  rival  Euripides,  anticipate  the  subject  and  issue  of  his  plots  by 
any  formal  prologue,  but  evolves  every  incident  in  a  gradual  and 
natural  manner,  and  carries  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  the 
final  catastrophe.  He  manages  his  choruses  also  with  better  ef- 
fect, by  making  their  reflections  and  observations  flow  naturally  from 
the  characters  which  appear,  and  the  events  which  occur. 

This  poet  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  almost  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  an  unusually  long  period.  His 
unnatural  children  having  been  disappointed  in  not  succeeding  ear- 
lier to  his  fortune,  accused  him  of  irabeciliity  of  mind,  and  of  be- 
ing incapable  to  conduct  his  affairs.  Sophocles  made  no  other 
defence  than  by  reading  to  the  judges  and  audience  his  tragedy  of 
CEdipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  just  finished.  The  judges  repel- 
led the  charges  with  indignation,  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  right,  and,  with  those  present  at  the  trial,  conducted  him 
home  in  triumph.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  which 
he  is  said  to  have  written,  only  seven  remain,  viz.  the  CEdipus  Ty- 
rannus  and  Coloneus,  Antigone,  Ajax,  Electra,  Philoctetes  and  the 
Trachinians. 

EURIPIDES. 

Euripides  was  about  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles,  and 
was  born  at  Salamis  not  far  from  die  moutb  of  the  river  Euripus, 
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on  the  day  in  which  rejoicings  took  place  for  the  defeat  of  Xerxe*, 
By  some  he  was  said  to  have  been  desceuded  of  an  illustrious 
Athenian  family;  by  others,  particularly  his  enemy  Aristophanes,  he 
is  represented  as  being  the  son  of  a  poor  wpman  who  sold  herbs. 
He  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  Prodicus  the  Chian,  in  philoqp- 
phy  by  Anaxagoras,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Socrates, 
many  of  whose  doctrines  and  opinions  he  imbibed.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  as  being  a  more  safe  and 
expeditious  road  to  popular  favour  than  the  cultivation  of  philoso- 
phy, and  he  succeeded  so  wel|  in  his  attempts  as  to  rival  Sopho- 
cles in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges.  Being  persecuted  towards 
the  close  of  bis  life  by  a  party  whose  envy  and  hatred  he  had  in- 
curred, he  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  His  end  was  calami- 
tous, as  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs.  The  Athenians, 
according  to  their  usual  custom  of  persecuting  every  m*n  of  talents 
among  them  during  his  lifetime,  and  honouring  apd  lamenting  him 
rfter  his  death,  sent  for  his  body  to  entomb  it  with  every  respect  in 
the  ppet's  native  country.  Archelaus  refused  their  request,  and 
caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  near  his  capital  upon  the 
banks  of  a  pleasant  stream.  The  Athenians,  when  they  could  not 
obtain  his  remains,  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

The  style  of  Euripides  possesses  neither  the  energy  and  subli- 
mity of  JEschylus,  nor  the  gravity  and  stateliness  of  Sophocles, 
but  is  simple,  elegant,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the  language 
of  genteel  conversation.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  expressing  the 
various  passions  and  emotions  of  the  soul,  particularly  those  of 
the  tender  and  amiable  kind  ;  in  exciting  which,  Euripides  far 
surpasses  his  predecessors.  He  had  been  accused,  nqt  without 
justice,  for  want  of  skill  in  arranging  his  plots,  as  many  of  the 
incidents  that  occur  in  his  dramas,  are  not  brought  about  in  the 
usual  natural  course  of  events,  and  do  not  proceed  from  obvious 
and  sufficient  causes,  but  are  frequently  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  action,  and  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  in- 
terposition of  superior  powers.  He  lets  no  opportunity  slip  of 
shewing  his  skill  as  a  rhetorician,  and  dilates  in  consequence  in 
ptating  opinions  *nd  answering  objections,  more  like  a  philoso- 
pher and  orator  than  a  poet.  He  abounds  every  where  with  sen- 
timents and  reflections,  flowing  indeed,  naturally  enough  from 
the  train  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  situation  of  the  personages  who 
utter  theip,  but  of  too  frequent  recurrence,  and  in  m*ny 
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altogether  unnecessary.  Hence  many  of  his  tragedies  are  better 
adapted  to  the  closet  than  the  stage ;  as  in  the  one,  our  minds  are 
sufficiently  cool  and  discriminating  to  be  impressed  with  the  beau- 
ty and  utility  of  philosophical  sentiments,  while  in  the  theatre,  we 
expect  a  display  of  human  actions  and  passions  so  deeply  interest* 
*°g>  as  to  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  m  a  state 
of  agitation  and  feeling  altogether  incompatible  with  the  formal 
deduction  of  moral  maxims,  or  philosophical  doctrines. 

JEschylus  represented  men  greater  than  they  can  be ;  Sophocles 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  Euripides  such  as  they  are,  The  latter 
poet  knew  more  of  the  effect  of  the  passions  than  the  two  former. 
Hence  there  is  more  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  in  his  tragedies 
than  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  While  they  by  their  represen- 
tations raise  the  mind  above  the  weakness  of  nature,  or  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  or  form  it  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  calamities 
of  life,  he  subdues  and  unmans  it  by  pictures  of  distress  and  ex- 
cess of  feeling.  On  this  account  he  has  been  styled  by  Aristotle 
the  most  tragic  of  all  poets.  Of  eighty  plajs  which  he  wrote,  on- 
ly niheteen  have  reached  us.  The  titles  of  these  are  the  follow- 
ing, the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phenissa*,  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Alces- 
tes,  Andromache,  Supplices,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tau* 
ris,  Rhesus,  Troades,  Bacchse,  Cyclops,  Heraclidae,  Helena,  Ion, 
Hercules  furens,  Electra, 


OF  COMEDY. 

The  first  appearance  of  comedyi  as  has  Keen  already  remarked, 
was  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  assembled  at  their  village  fes- 
tivals, and  attacked  each  other  in  strains  of  raillery  and  humour, 
upon  any  of  their  foibles  or  weaknesses  of  character.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  any  written  comedy  was  given  to  the 
world,  Epich  armus,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ,  being  accounted  the  first.  To  him  succeeded  Eu- 
polis,  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes,  who  are  generally  termed  writers 
of  the  old  comedy.  Of  the  two  first  we  have  scarcely  any  thing 
remaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  works. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  several  plays,  extremely  valuable,  as  the  on- 
ly complete  specimen  of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy. 

Xi4 
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*  • 

ARISTOPHANES, 

Both  the  birth  place  and  parentage  of  Aristophanes  art  .Amblr 
ful.     He  is  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to  have  beta  ft  ac- 
tive of  iEgina,  and  acquired  by  his  talents  the  privilege*  ef  «a 
Athenian  citizen.    Though  he  attacked  with  great  severity  many 
of  die  most  eminent  men  at  Athens,  he  was  too  strongly  supper** 
ed  by  the  favour  of  the  populace,  to  dread  theit.reasntmeet*   The* 
ipost  unwarrantable  and  unjust  instance  of  this  kind,  was  levelled 
against  Socrates,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds; 
This  attack  upon  a  man,  not  more  distinguished  for  the  eorrect- 
ness  ?f  his  moral  conduct,  than  the  purity  and  excellence  of  bis 
philosophical  opinions,  affixes  a  stigma  to  the  character  of  the  poet, 
which  no  sophistry  can  ever  efface.    Aristophanes  could  not  be  so 
blind,  as  to  confound  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  sophists,  which  were  lair  subjects  of  ridicule.     We 
must  therefore  impute  his  conduct  either  to  levity,  and  a  kind  of 
privileged  license,  which  the  Athenians  were  foolish  enough  to 
allow  him,  or  to  enmity  and  malevolence,  which  prehahiy  arose 
from  some  rebukes  he  received  from  Socpatos,  upon  actcttifcof  the 
obscenity  and  licentiousness  of  some  of  his  plays.    With  the  same 
spirit  be  attacked  Euripides,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Jhat  philo- 
sopher, and  endeavoured,  by  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  degra- 
dation of  his  character  and  abilities,  to  lower  him  iffc.the  estimation 
of  bis  countrymen. 

No  public  character,  however  powerful,  escaped  the  severity 
of  his  satire.  Against  the  demagogue  Cleon  in  particular,  a  man 
who  was  both  despised  and  trusted  by  the  Athenians,  he  directed 
his  most  poignant  shafts,  with  an  intrepidity  and  discernment  that 
entitle*)  him  to  praise :  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  cha- 
racters! he  would  have  merited  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

His  comedies  are  reckoned  the  standard  of  the  Athenian  lan- 
guage, such  as  it  was  spoken  by  men  of  the  first  eminence,  ht 
the  most  refined  period.  His  style,  however,  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  bis  subject,  and  the  characters  he  has  intro- 
duced. He  makes  a  clown  speak  like  a  clown,  and  a  m$t&  of 
letters  and  information  deliver  himself  with  elegance  and  ease. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  .on  many  occasions  he  scruple*  not  to 
offend  by  gross  obscenity,  indelicate  expressions,  and  even  pun* 
and. quibbles.     It  is  probable  that  he  introduced  these  to  ph 
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taste  of  his  audience,  which,  unless  they  had  been  excessively 
corrupted,  would  not  have  tolerated,  far  •  less  applauded  such 
offences  against*  propriety  and  decency.  Throughout  his  pieces 
he  has  shewn  a*  wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  rising  at  once 
fromcoame  rusticity,  to  the  most  sublime  and  elegant  expres- 
sions in  some  of  his  choruses.*— Much  of  his  wit  and  satire  has 
not  the-eene  point  and  keenness  to  modem  readers,  as  it  must 
have  had  to  an  Athenian  audience,  who  knew  the  characters  and 
objects  against  whom  they  were  levelled*  Without  a  complete 
knowledge  of  ail  die  facts  alluded  to,  and  the  private  history  of 
the  pewjoneges  whom  he  attacked,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  his  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule.  What  to  an  Athe- 
nian would  have  appeared  pointed  and  severe,  may  to  us  seem 
insipid  and  puerile.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  his 
parodies,  however  well  executed,  are  unjust  and  malicious;  his 
allegories,  with  scarcely  any  point  of  resemblance,  were  intended 
to  vilify  and  degrade ;  and  his  personal  satire,  to  gratify  the  licen- 
tious levelling  tempers  of  his  patrons. 

Aristophanes  wrote  above  sixty  comedies,  of  which  eleven  only 
have  reached  our  times:  These  are  the  Acharnensians,  the 
Knights,  the  Clouds,  the  Wasps,  the  Peace,  the  Lysistrata,  the 
Birds,  the  Thesmophoriagusse,  the  Concionatrices,  the  Frogs, 
and  the  Flatus.— It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  owe  these  re* 
iftains  of  Aristophanes  to  St.  Cbrysostom,  of  whom  he  was  the 
favourite  author. 


-   OF  PASTORAL  POETRY. 

Theocritus,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  brought 
pastoral  poetry  to  such  a  state  of  excellence  as  has  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  born  at  Syracuse,  about  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera.  Sicily,  his  native  country,  was  extremely 
well  adapted  by  its  climate,  productions,  and  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  its  inhabitants  for  calling  forth  the  efforts  of  the  rural 
muse,  and  of  these  Theocritus  seems  to  have  availed  himself  with 
diligence.  He  studied  the  characters,  the  manners,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  shepherds,  and  describes  them  with  great  fidelity. 
No  writer  excels  him  in  his  description  of  rural  scenery,  a  proof 
both  of  his  taste  and  judgment  He  has  obtained  the  praise  of 
critics  in  all  ages  for  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  sentiments, 
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for  bis  natural  description  of  the  passions  agd  feelings  of  hif 
shepherds,  and  for  his  just  representation  of  character.     He  bar 
sometimes  been  censured  for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy 
of  some  of  his  descriptions.     No  excuse  ought  to  be  made  for 
any  poet  who  commits  the.  latter  offence,  whatever  were  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     A  satisfactory  defence  may, 
however,  be  made  against  the  first  charge*.   Those  who  conceiv- 
ed that  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  shepheiris  should  always 
be  represented,  not  as  they  are,  or  have  been  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try, but  greatly  embellished  and  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  view  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  poetry.     It  would  perhaps 
be  disgusting  to  describe  the  character  and  occupations  of  shep- 
herds, as  they  appear  in  this  country,  and  in  other  places,  be- 
cause they  are  neither  so  respectable,  nor  so  well  informed  as 
in  countries  where  agriculture  is  little  known.    But  it  was  other- 
wise in  Sicily,  where   the  scenes  of  Theocritus'  pastorals  are 
laid.     We  do  not  iudeed  find  in  them,  the  refined  sentiments  and 
affected  conceits  which  abound  in  the  Italian  pastorals,  nor  yet 
the  correct  taste  of  Virgil;  but  we  find  what  in  this  respect  is 
better  than  either,  a  faithful  description  of  rural  objects,  inter- 
spersed sometimes  with  a  little  homeliness  of  sentiment,  and  rus- 
ticity of  manners,  but  which,  as  faithful  copies  of  nature,  pos- 
sessing nothing  either  disgusting  or  coarse,  forms  the  principal 
beauty  and  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  poetry.    His  characters 
are,  in  general,  neither  rude  nor  refined,  neither  such  as  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  other  kuowledge  than  what  belongs  to  their 
particular  occupation,  nor  possessed  of  elegance  of  manners,  po- 
lished discourse,  and  refined  sentiments,  but  tolerably  careful  ob- 
servers of  nature,  exhibiting  both  warmth  of  feeling  and  appro- 
priate reflection,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  rural  life  and  manners. 

The  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  of  three  Itinds.  Such  as  are 
strictly  pastoral,  in  which  shepherds  are  introduced.  Those  termed 
Bucolics,  in  which  the  characters  are  herdsmen :  and  others  of  a 
mixed  kind,  in  which  even  fishermen  bear  a  part.  The  dialect 
which  he  principally  uses  is  the  Doric,  the  broadest  and  best 
adapted  of  all  the  dialects  of  Greece  for  the  description  of  rural 
objects  and  characters,  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  the  prevailing 
dialect  in  Sicily,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  only  one, 
as  Theocritus  occasionally  uses  the  Ionic.  The  Sicilians  were  a 
Doric  colony,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  and  kept  up  * 
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gufaur  intercourse  with  other  states  of  Greece,  who  were  also  Do- 
rians, The  Doric  dialect  would,  of  course,  be  the  one  mostly 
spoken  in  the  country,  especially  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  in* 
habitants,  who  retain  longer  than  the  higher  orders,  the  manners, 
sentiments,  and  language  of  their  remote  ancestors*  At  the  time 
when  learning  flourished  in  Greece,  the  Sicilians  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and 
such  esteem  had  they  for  those  of  Euripides,  that,  after  the  de<- 
feat  and  captivity  of  the  Athenians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  they 
set  every  one  free  who  could  repeat  a  couplet  of  any  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  that  excellent  writer.— As  Virgil  is  the  only  other  an- 
cient poet  who  can  be  compared  with  Theocritus  in  this  species 
of  writing,  a  short  account  of  their  respective  merits  shall  con- 
clude these  observations.— As  an  original  poet,  Theocritus  is  en- 
titled to  more  praise  than  Virgil.  As  a  faithful  painter  of  the 
manners  and  characters  suitable  to  pastoral  poetry,  he  is  likewise 
his  superior.  Theocritus  describes  them  as  they  were,  with  atf 
their  faults  and  imperfections  about  them ;  Virgil,  as  they  would 
be  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society,  with  more  delicate  senti- 
ments* and  more  artificial  characters.  The  language  of  Theo- 
critus is  admirably  adapted  to  the  intelligence  which  his  shepherds 
seemed  to  possess ;  that  of  Virgil  is  too  elegant  and  correct  for 
the  situation  in  which  they  $re  generally  placed.  Both  poets  de- 
scribe rural  scenes  with  great  beauty.  Theocritus  is  perspicuous 
but  diffuse.  Virgil  has  selected  the  principal  features  with  great 
judgment,  and  described  them  with  so  much  elegance  and  art* 
as  to  complete  the  picture  hy  a  few  well  chosen  strokes. 

Bion  and  Moschvs  were  contemporaries  of  Theocritus ;  the 
one  lived  at  Smyrna,  and  the  others  at  Syracuse.  They  were 
both  elegant  writers,  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  simplicity,  but 
more  delicate  and  refined  in  their  sentiments.  Their  elegies  are 
tender  and  sentimental,  but  not  entirely  free  from  a  kind  of  mo* 
notony  which  diminishes  their  interest. 


ORATORY. 

In  no  state  of  Greece  was  eloquence  cultivated  with  the  same 
assiduity  and  success  as  at  Athens.  The  free  nature  of  the  Athe- 
nian government,  by  which  almost  thp  whole  power  was  lodged 
jn  the  hands  of  the  people,  rendered  it  necessary  for  every  one 
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who  aspired  at  their  confidence,  to  study  their  tempers,  habits 
and  inclinations,  and  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  die 
powers  of  persuasion  to  gain  their  assent.     During  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  time  of  Solon,  -violence  and 
tumult   were  more  frequently  resorted  to,  than  the   powers  of 
speech.     But  after  that   period,  the  influence  of  eloquence  be* 
came  more  apparent,  as  it  was  the  principal  engine  which  Pisis- 
tratus  employed  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereign  power.    The 
great  men  who  flourished  after  his  time,  when  the  government 
became  settled,  must  have  maintained  their  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  no  less  by  their  counsels  than  their  great  achievements. 
Soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  science  of  philosophy,  the 
great  instrument  for  expanding,  illuminating  and  strengthening 
the  mind;  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  was  made  subservient  to 
the  views  of  the  politician.     Pericles,  a  young  man  of  ample 
fortune,  splendid  talents,  and  great  expectations,  attached  him* 
self  to  Anaxagoras,  with  the  view  of  storing  his  mind  with  moral, 
political  and  natural  science,  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people.     His  eloquence  is  said  to  have  been 
bold,  rapid,  and  vehement,  bearing  every  thing  before  it  like  the 
accumulating  force  of  a  torrent.     Hence  it  was  said,  that  like 
Jupiter  he  thundered  as  he  spoke.— Almost  every  man  of  emw 
nence  after  his  time,  who  took  any  share  in  public  affairs,  though' 
not  orators  by  profession,  became  distinguished  speakers,  as  tbey 
were  frequently  obliged  to  harrangue  the  people  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  they  had  acquired  over  them.    Such  were  Cleon,  Al- 
cibiades,  Critias,  Theramenes  and  some    others,  who   enjoyed, 
and  often  abused  the  public  favour  by  their  intrigues,  corruption 
and  treachery.    The  orations  which  we  have  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  about  the  same  period,  may 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these  speakers,  making,  however, 
some  allowance  for  the  particular  manner  of  the  author.    Nothing 
is  more  concise,  vigorous  and  unostentatious.     Scarcely  a  figure 
or  ornament  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found.     Every  word  seems  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  every  sentence  involves  a 
process  of  reasoning,  traced  sometimes  with  extreme  difficulty 
upon  account  of  the  condensation  of  the  thought     Cicero  has 
characterised  the  authors  of  this  style  of  speaking  very  accurately, 
in  the  following  words.    '  Grandes  erant  verbis,  crebri  sententiis, 
compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  earn  ipsam  causam,  interdum 
subobscuri.' 
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About  thit  period,  when  eloquence  was  found  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  state,  arose  the  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists,  men 
who  professed  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  art,  to  declaim  on 
all  subjects  with  equal  readiness  and  fluency,  and  to  teach  the 
Athenians  to  become  orators  by  rule.  Of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  in  Sicily,  who  established 
himself  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  attracted 
great  crowds  to  his  school,  by  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  manner.  But  there  was  some  danger 
lest  the  excessive  subtilty  and  refinement  of  these  rhetoricians, 
should  introduce  an  artificial  and  feeble  mode  of  speaking,  instead 
of  that  masculine,  though  harsh  strain  of  eloquence  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  Their  metaphysical  scepticism,  and  various 
receipts  for  making  all  kinds  of  orations,  instead  of  assisting  the 
native  powers  of  genius,  tended  greatly  to  weaken  them,  and  to 
call  off  the  attention  from  actions  to  words,  from  business  and 
active  employment  to  empty  declamation,  in  which  neither  the 
understanding  nor  the  heart  could  have  much  interest.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  Socrates  then  lived  and 
opposed  himself  to  these  corrupters  of  the  morals  and  eloquence 
of  his  country,  by  exposing  with  great  simplicity  of  language  and 
thought,  and  sometimes  with  happy  strokes  of  irony,  their  vain 
pretensions,  and  recalled  the  attention  of  men  from  the  abuse 
of  reasoning,  to  a  natural  induction  of  facts,  the  result  of  close 
observation  and  long  experience.  The  school  of  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, the  most  celebrated  Rhetorician  of  his  time,  was  not  liable 
to  the  same  exceptions,  and  perhaps,  accomplished  as  much  as 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Find- 
ing himself  unqualified,  through  excess  of  timidity,  and  a  weak 
voice,  to  engage  in  public  speaking,  he  undertook  to  teach  the 
principles  of  his  art  to  the  Athenian  youth.  Isocrates  paid  un- 
common attention  to  the  musical  rythm  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  the  skilful  selection  and  collocation  of  words,  and  the  nice 
balancing  of  each  member  of  a  sentence.  Hence  his  orations, 
though  abounding  with  excellent  precepts  of  morality,  are  too 
destitute  of  vigour  and  animation,  and  are  better  fitted  for  being 
perused  in  the  closet,  than  spoken  from  the  rostrum.  '  Pomps 
magi*  quam  pugnse  aptior,  says  Cicero,  '  ad  voluptatem  aurium 
accommodatus  potius  quam  ad  judicium  certamen.'  One  might 
have  supposed  that  the  Roman  orator,  sensible  of  the  defect  of 
Isocrates9  eloquence,  would  have  carefully  avoided  to  imitate  it, 
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and  would  have  bestowed  less  pains  than  he  seems  to  have  done 
Upon  the  musical  cadence  of  his  periods.  By  carrying  his  admi- 
ration of  this  kind  of  writing  too  far,  be  incurred  the  censure  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  rightly  judged  that  his  autho- 
rity and  example  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and  energy 
of  Roman  eloquence,  and  sanction  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  more 
than  the  solid.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  imitated  by  several 
writers  in  this  country,  but  more  particularly  by  die  French, 
whose  natural  frivolity  and  love  of  shew,  drew  them  to  it  by  a 
kind  of  instinctive  attraction. 

Hyperides,  Lysias  and  Isjeus,  were  orators  of  consider- 
able repute  at  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    We 
have  scarcely  any  of  the   writings  of  die  first  by  which  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  eloquence.    Of  the  two.  latter  some  orations 
have  reached  us,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  respective 
merits.    Iseus  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  had  die  honour 
of  instructing  Demosthenes  in  the  principles  of.  his  art.     Lysias, 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halkarnassus,  possessed  a  certain 
grace,  or  elegance,  arising  from  simplicity.    His  style,  says  he, 
has  gracefulness  for  its  nature,  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it. 
In  the  art  of  narration,  he  considers  Lysias  superior  to  all  orators, 
in  being  distinct,  probable  and  persuasive,  but  at  the  same  time 
admits,  that  his  composition  is  better  adapted  to  private  litiga* 
don,  than  important  causes.     He  convinces  die  understanding, 
but  does  not  animate,  or  elevate  the  mind.    Isseus  shews  more 
art  in  his  speeches,  and  also  more  vehemence  and  force.    Diony 
aius  compares  the  compositions  of  the  former,  to  the  first  essays 
in  painting,  in  which  every  object  was  represented  in  its  true 
light  and  colours,  and  appeared  as  it  existed  in  nature;   and 
that  of  the  latter  to  specimens  of  the  art  considerably  improved 
when  the  delicacy  of  the  pencil  was  less  apparent,  but  the  lights 
and  shades,  and  variety  of  colouring  so  happily  blended,  and 
strongly  marked,  that  every  object  appeared  more  striking  and 
highly  finished. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  principal  orators 
among  the  Athenians  previous  to  die  dme  of  Demosthenes,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  circumstances  regarding  die  life, 
and  political  conduct,  both  of  him  and  his  rival  JEschuies,  be- 
ginning with  the  latter  orator. 

These  distinguished  speakers,  in  their  invectives  against  each 
other,  (for  they  often  descended  to  personal  abuse)  have,  thrown 
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considerable  light  upon  their  origin,  and  early  situation  in  life: 
JEschinbs  was  not  indebted  to  his  parents  for  any  advantages 
of  birth  or  fortune*     His  father  was  said  to  have  been  a  slave  of 
the  name  of  Tromes,  the  assistant  to  a  teacher  at  Athens.     When 
the  thirty  tyrants  oppressed  the  Athenians,  he  went  over  to  Asia, 
and  there  joined  a  band  of  Greek  mercenaries.    Ashamed,  it  is 
probable,  of  his  former  low  condition,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Atrometus,  as  one  more  agreeable  to  a  Grecian  ear,  and  con- 
veying the  idea  of  freedom  and  respectability.    When  affairs  at 
Athens  were  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  through  the  prudence; 
and  good  conduct  of  Thrasybulus,  Atrometus  betook  himself  to 
the  profession  of  his  former  master.     He  married  a  woman  who 
was  an  Athenian  citizen,  but  whose  occupation  was  of  die  lowest 
kind,  a  bacchanalian  dancer,  and  teacher  of  bacchanalian  cere- 
monies*   JEschines  was  said,  by  his  rival,  to  have  been  employed 
when  a  youth,  in  assisting  her  to  discharge  the  duties  of  her  pro- 
fession.   At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  enrolled  in  die   ward 
into  which  his  father  had  been  admitted.    At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  was  sent  to  join  the  troops  then  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Lacedamonians,  in    the  war  against   the  Thebans.    He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  for  his  courage  and  conduct  in  different 
engagements,  as  to  obtain  the  praise  of  his  general.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  JEschines  obtained  the  place  of  clerk,  or 
secretary  to  the  council  of  500.     But  as  this  was  a  situation 
which  allowed  no  scope  to  his  ambition,  or  the  display  of  his 
talents  for  declamation,  he  soon  quitted  it,  and  engaged  with  a 
parry  of  strolling  players.    But  his  success  as  an  actor,  if  we 
may  credit  his  rival,  was  not  great,  for  he  represented  characters 
of  the  third  class  only,  and  was  therefore  soon  disgusted  with  the 
sock  and  buskin.    The  profession  of  an  orator  was  the  next  he 
had  in  view,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  such  an  impor- 
tant office,  he  attended  the  school  of  Plato  to  acquire  language, 
sentiments  and'  ideas.    At  what  time,  and  on  what  occasion  he 
first  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  is  not  known :  but  his  talent 
for  eloquence,  his  fine  sonorous  voice,   tenacious  memory,  and 
engaging  appearance,   soon  brought  him  into  notice.    He  was 
employed  by  the  Athenians   in  several   important  embassies,  in 
which  he  shewed  both  eloquence  and  address  in  managing   the 
affairs  entrusted  to  his  care.    Before  Demosthenes  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  speaker,  JEschines  seems  to  have  entered 
into  all  the  plans  and  views  of  the  high  democratical  party ;  but 
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when  that  great  orator  began  to  eclipse  him  in  the  forum,  he 
joined  what  was  called  the  aristocratical  party/  who  were  perpe- 
tually clamouring  for  peace.  While  the  progress  of  Philip,  the 
enterprizing  king  of  Macedon,  was  opposed  with  great  vehemence 
by  Demosthenes  and  his  friends,  JEscbines  appeared  upon  some 
occasions,  openly  as  the  advocate  of  that  monarch,  and  in  others 
endeavoured  to  thwart  the  salutary  measures  proposed  by  his 
opponent.  Many  changes  of  bribery,  treachery  and  corruption, 
were  advanced  against  each  other,-  by  both  orators,  some  of 
diem  probably  true,  and  others  evidently  false:  but  the  policy 
pursued  by  JEschinea  in  abetting  the  designs  of  Philip,  and  op- 
posing the  plans  of  Demosthenes  to  set  bounds  to  his  ambition, 
by  uniting  the  states  of  Greece  in  a  firm  league,  and  rousing  die 
Athenians  to  great  exertions,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  patriot. 

His  most  celebrated  speech,  was  an  attack  upon  Gtesiphon, 
the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  proposed  that  &at-  orator 
should  obtain  from  the  people  a  crown,  as  a  mark  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  patriotism,  and  zeal  in  their  defence.  JEschines 
opposed  this  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  merit  such  a  reward.  De- 
mosthenes justified  himself  in  his  oration  ybr  the  crown,  and  gain- 
ed a  complete  triumph  over  his  rival,  who,  having  obtained  less 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  involved  in  conse- 
quence, in  a  prosecution  for  defamation.  Being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  privately  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  be  opened  a  school 
for  teaching  eloquence,  and  began  with  reading  his  own  speech 
to  his  pupils,  who  received  it  with  great  applause.  He  was  then' 
asked  to  read  his  rival's  also,  which  he  did.  Their  admiration' 
and  eulogiums  were  still  greater  than  what  they  had  testified  for 
his  own  ;  and  JEschines  had  the  candour  to  say,  i  How  must  yah 
have  been  affected  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  deliver  it!' 

The  eloquence  of  JEschines  possessed  a  considerable  degree 
of  animation  and  forte.  His  style  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  chaste,' 
and  harmonious.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  narration  and  sub- 
tilty  of  reasoning,  giving  to  every  statement  the  most  plausible 
appearance,  and  pressing  the  consequences  drawn  from  his  reason- 
ing, with  closeness  and  ardour.  He  does  not,  like  his  great  rival, 
force  assent  and  compliance  from  his  *  hearers,  but  endeavours  to 
insinuate  himself  into  their  good  opinion  by  professions  of  de- 
votedness  to  their  service,  and  a  seeming  deference  to  their  judg- 
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aienL  He  would  have  triumphed  in  the  forum  at  Athens,  as 
he  sometimes  rose  to  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence,  with  a  full, 
animated!  and  impassioned  tone,  had  Demosthenes  not  arisen 
about  the  same  time  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  victory  from  him, 
and  from  all  others. 

BEMOSTHBNES. 

The  life  of  Demosthenes  deserves  particular  attention  from 
every  student,  as  it  exhibits  the  astonishing  effects  which  industry 
and  perseverance  can  produce  in  removing  even  natural  defects, 
at  first  view  almost  insurmountable.  The  father  of  this  great  ora- 
tor was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  exercised  the  trade  of  an  armour* 
er,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  wealth.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  one  Gylon  who  had  settled  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  rich  heiress  of  the 
country.  At  the  age  of  seven  Demosthenes  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  who  left  him  a  fortune  which  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  Though  guardians  had  been  appointed  to 
manage  his  estate  and  direct  his  education,  they  seem  to  have  di- 
lapidated the  one,  and  neglected  the  other*  Left  at  an  early  age 
entirely  to  himself,  he  launched  out  into  expenses  with  all  the  ex* 
travagance  and  vanity  of  youth,  acted  as  Choregus  or  president  of 
theatrical  entertainments,  and  equipped  a  ship  of  war  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic.  He  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  without 
any  fixed  purpose  or  aim,  indulging  iti  such  a  state  of  indolence 
and  effeminacy,  as  tq  have  his  name  stigmatized  by  a  term  of  re- 
proach. But  the  seeds  of  genius,  being  either  allowed  to  shoot 
up  into  wild  luxuriance,  or  to  lie  dormant  through  neglect,  were 
soon  to  spring  up  with  amazing  vigour.  Having  heard  that  an 
important  cause  which  involved  the  interests  of  the  state  was  to  be 
pleaded  before  the  people,  he  was  anxious  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
orator.  Calisthenes  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  received 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  was  conducted  home  by  a  crowd 
of  citizens  all  lavish  in  their  praises  of  bis  talents.  This  sight 
awakened  the  ambition  of  Demosthenes,  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  over  which  vanity  had  a  considerable  influence, 
that  he  determined  thenceforth  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  eloquence.  At  that  time  learning  of  all  kinds,  but  parti- 
cularly philosophy  and  the  art  of  rhetoric,  were  cultivated  with 
amazing  eagerness  by  the  Athenian  youth.  Plato  had  established 
his  school  in  the  academy,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
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of  citizens,  all  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  bis  opinions.    The  sublimity  of  his  ideas,  the  ridmeaa 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  moral  and  political  maxims  which 
he  inculcated,  rendered  his  school  peculiarly  excellent  for  die  edu- 
cation of  an  orator.   Demosthenes  attended  it  with  great  assiduity, 
as  well  as  that  of  Isaeus  the  rhetorician,  whom  he  preferred  to 
Isocrates.    After  these  preparatory  studies,  he  tried  his  strength 
against  liis  guardians,  whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty.    Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  mounted  the  tribunal  to 
harangue  the  people  upon  state  affairs,  but  was  heard  with  very 
little  attention,  and  no  signs  of  approbation.     Not  discouraged  by 
this  unfavourable  reception,  he  made  a  second  attempt  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful.    As  he  retired,  exceedingly  depressed  by  bia 
ill  success,  and  determined  in  his  mind  to  relinquish  a  pursuit  for 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  rendered  him  unfit,  by  denying  him 
the  free  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
breath  to  articulate  distinctly  a  sentence  of  moderate  length,  he  was 
met  by  one  of  his  friends,  a  comedian,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  cause  of  his  chagrin.     His  friend  soon  ascertained  the  princi- 
pal reason  of  bis  failure,  and  shewed,  by  reciting  a  few  lines  from 
Sophocles,  in  what  he  was  deficient,  and  exhorted  him  to  conquer 
the  natural  and  acquired  defects  under  which  he  laboured.     This 
seasonable  advice  was  not  lost  upon  Demosthenes.    He  iustautly 
set  about  correcting,  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  most  ex- 
K  traordinary  means,  his  rapid  and  inarticulate  pronunciation,  un- 
graceful and  awkward  gestures  in  declaiming,  and  several  natural 
defects  under  which  he  laboured.     His  abilities  for  composition 
were  of  the  highest  kind,  and  these  he  perfected  by  shutting  him* 
self  up  for  months  together,  in  an  apartment  removed  from  all 
noise  and  interruption.    There  also  by  the  light  of  bis  lamp,  he 
composed  and  prepared  for  delivery,  those  noble  orations  upon 
the  affairs  of  Athens,  in  which 


-'  resistless  eloquence 


Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne.* 

The  times  in  which  he  lived  were  the  most  favourable  that  could 
have  possibly  happened  for  the  display  of  his  great  abilities.  There 
was  a  number  of  rival  orators  who  strove  to  surpass  each  other  in 
the  people's  favour,  and  In  this  contention  cultivated  the  powers  of 
speech  to  the  utmost,  and  made  themselves  acquaiuted  with  the 
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strength  and  policy  of  the  other  states.    Athens  was  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  power  and  consequence  die  had  lost  at  iEgos  Pota 
mos.    But  the  people  were  now  become  excessively  corrupt  and 
presumptuous!  engrossing  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power 
of  the  state,  expending  its  revenues  on  useless  shows  and  entertain- 
ments, and  entrusting  its  defence  and  glory  to  the  hands  of  mer- 
cenaries, when  they  needed  all  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  their 
ancestors  to  oppose  the  gathering  storm.    This  calamity  threaten- 
ed them  from  a  quarter  hitherto  weak,  and  little  dreaded  by  the 
states  of  Greece.     But  through  the  great  abilities  of  Philip  both 
for  peace  and  war,  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  formerly  distracted  by 
civil  broils,  became  united,  powerful  and  dangerous  to  all  the 
contiguous  states.    Some  were  subdued  in  the  field,  or  had  their 
fortified  places  reduced;   others,  oppressed  by  their  tyrants,  or 
distracted  by  opposite  factions,  were  taken  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch :  to  many  he  exhibited  uncommon  generosity  and 
*  clemency,  and  to  all  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  joining  their  arms 
with  his  own  to  invade  the  Persian  empire.    His  policy,  artful  in 
the  extreme ;  bis  engaging  manners  and  insinuating  address;  his 
unbounded  liberality  and  magnificent  promises,  imposed  upon  many 
of  the  Athenian  statesmen,  who  either  secretly  or  openly  abetted 
him  in  all  his  designs,  and  either  j»w  not  or  winked  at  his  project 
of  universal  dominion.    But  he  never  laid  to  sleep  the  vigilance  of 
Demosthenes,  who,  connecting  himself,  as  he  rose  to  eminence, 
with  the  democratical  or  war  party  in  the  government,  constantly 
watched  his  motions,  detected  his  schemes,  and  exposed  his  men* 
sures.    In  forming  a  confederacy  against  the  designs  of  Philip, 
bis  abilities  as  a  politician  were  no  less  conspicuous,  thap  his  talents 
as  an  orator.     He  had  to  gain  over  states  exasperated  against 
Athens  by  acts  of  hostility,  instances  of  infidelity,  and  attempts 
upon  their  liberties,  many  of  whose  leading  citizens  also  were  ei- 
ther bribed  into  Philip's  service,  or  had  so  little  virtue  as  tp  be 
careless  of  their  country's  fate,  provided  their  own  interest  was  se 
cure.    He  had  to  oppose  a  party  at  home,  keen,  vigilant,  and 
reqdy  to  take  advantage  of  every  error  or  untoward  event,  to  ruin 
him  with  the  people.     He  had  to  manage  the  wayward  inclinations 
of  the  multitude,  to  secure  their  favour,  while  he  stigmatised  their 
indolence ;  to  appeal  to  the  best  principles  of  their  nature,  the  no* 
blest  periods  of  their  history,  and  the  high  notions  they  entertfune4 
of  tbeir  own  dignity  and  importance,  while  the  detail  of  facts 
brought  under  their  view,  was  intended  to  put  them  to  shape  and 
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confusion.  Bat  all  his  eloquence  could  not  revive  that  martial 
spirit  and  greatness  of  soul  which  characterized  their  ancestors. 
Instead  of  fighting  their  own  battles,  and  treating  their  allies  with 
respect  and  kindness,  they  hired  mercenaries  who  occasionally  de- 
serted them  when  they  were  refused  additional  pay,  and  alienated 
their  friends  by  wanton  acts  of  authority  and  open  selfishness.  The 
battle  of  Cheronea  for  ever  broke  their  power,  and  laid  them  at 
the  mercy  of  Philip,  who  treated  them  with  singular  lenity.  In 
this  battle  Demosthenes  left  a  stigma  upon  his  memory,  by  throw* 
ing  away  his  shield  to  enable  him  to  escape ;  a  circumstance  which 
his  enemies  never  failed  to  reproach  him  with.  As  he  was  known 
to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  confederacy  against  Philip, 
he  durst  not  return  to  Athens,  but  retired  to  some  of  the  adjoining 
islands,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  to  return.  The  clemency 
of  Philip,  the  activity  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  want  of  address 
in  his  enemies  to  improve  their  good  fortune,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revisiting  Athens ;  and,  soon  after,  he  again  took  an  active 
share  in  public  affairs.  There  were,  however,  no  hopes  of  reviv- 
ing a  confederacy  in  Greece  so  long  as  Philip  lived ;  and  even 
after  his  death  the  severe  vengeance  which  his  son  Alexander  in- 
flicted upon  the  Thebans,  taught  others  to  remain  submissive  and 
quiet.  In  this  state  of  public  affairs  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
talents  as  an  orator  in  civil  causes,  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  de- 
fend the  whole  of  his  administration,  by  an  attack  which  JSschines 
had  made  ostensibly  upon  bis  friend  Ctesipfaon,  but  in  reality  upon 
himself.  Both  speeches  of  the  rival  orators,  were,  we  are  inform- 
ed, translated  by  Cicero,  when  preparing  himself  for  speaking  in 
public ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  perished  a- 
long  with  some  others  of  his  works,  as  from  his  command  of  lan- 
guage, intimate  knowledge  of  die  principles  of  his  art,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  authors,  we  may  conclude  they  were 
executed  in  a  very  superior  manner.— The  decree  for  conferring  a 
crown  upon  Demosthenes  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for 
his  zeal  and  services  to  the  state,  was  attacked  by  JEschines  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  laws.  The  accusation  was  preferred  four  years 
before  the  death  of  Philip,  but  the  prosecution  and  ,  defence  did 
not  take  place  till  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Alexander  was  pro- 
secuting his  conquests  in  Asia.  When  the  time  was  fixed  to  hear 
the  parties,  all  Greece  crowded  to  Athens ;  and  certainly  never 
could  expectation  be  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  a^the  orators  were 
the  most  distinguished  which  Athens  had  ever  produced!  and  the 
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mtute  of  die  trial  sufficient  to  excite  uncommon  interest,  from 
embracing,  as  was  expected,  the  political  history  of  the  whole  coun- 
try during  a  momentous  period. 

Both  orators  displayed  great  powers  of  argument,  and  extraor- 
dinary talents ;  the  one  while  he  reasoned  from  the  laws  against  the 
decree  of  Ctesiphon,  and  pressed  his  attack  against  the  weak  parts 
of  the  private  and  public  conduct  of  his  adversary ;  the  other,  while 
he  artfully  evaded  the  main  question,  stated  his  services,  his  zeal 
and  affection  for  the  state  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity  turned  the  invectives  of  his  enemy  against 
himself*  iEschines  bad  made  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character  $ 
bad  accused  him  of  cowardice  in  the  field ;  of  effeminacy  and  pro- 
fligacy in  his  private  conduct;  of  ambition,  venality,  sacrilege,  and 
other  vices  in  his  public  administration,  and  as  being  the  author  of 
ail  the  calamities  which  Athens  had  lately  suffered.  Some  of  these 
crimes,  as  Demosthenes  confessed,  were  of  such  a  nature  as,  if  true, 
deserved  the  most  severe  punishment :  but,  unfortunately  for  JEs- 
chines,  his  enmity  got  the  better  of  his  prudence  and  veracity ;  and 
while  he  thought  of  overwhelming  bis  rival  by  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  his  crimes,  he  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  rendering 
suspicious  the  whole  of  the  accusation.  The  facts  which  Demos* 
thenes  produced  against  these  unsupported  allegations;  the  artful 
manner  in  which  he  drew  inferences  from  diem  as  proofs  of  his 
zeal  and  fidelity;  the  bold,  derided  tone  which  he  assumed  in  his 
own  defence,  as  a  man  unjustly  accused ;  the  energy,  vehemence,  and 
rapidity  of  his  language  and  manner,  and  die  exposition  of  his  rival'* 
conduct,  rendered  his  triumph  complete. 

The  virtue  of  this  great  orator  was  said  not  to  have  been  incor- 
ruptible, as  he  was  accused  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  of 
receiving  a  bribe  from  one  Harpalus,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.. 
By  the  assistance  of  his  friends  he  made  his  escape,  and  remained 
hi  exile  fill  the  death  of  Alexander.  After  the  decease  of  that 
prince,  the  Athenians  recalled  him  from  banishment,  and  received 
him  with  the  most  public  marks  of  esteem  and  joy  upon  bis  en- 
trance into  the  city.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  long  the  fa- 
vour of  his  countrymen,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antipater, 
Alexander's  successor  in  the  kiogdom  of  Macedon.  Upon  bis 
approach  to  Athens,  Demosthenes  withdrew  with  his  friends  to  the 
island  Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  There 
he  drank  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  that  he 
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might  not  fall  into  die  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  the  sixty 
second  year  of  his  age< 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  always  been  celebrated  as  the 
most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  the  world  ever  beheld.    They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  argument  and  infective  dothed  in  ap- 
propriate language,  with  few  of  the  graces  of  ornament,  or  figures 
of  speech*   Demosthenes  was  too  full  of  his  subject,  too  much  in 
earnest  in  all  that  he  spoke,  to  deviate  from  the  direct  path  in 
search  of  beauties  which  would  have  sensibly  weakened  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  when  his  aim  was  to  persuade  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  for  the  good  of  his  country.    To  obtain  this 
end,  he  states  facts,  urges  motives,  presses  conclusions,  and  draws 
consequences  with  a  rapidity  and  force  altogether  irresistible.    He 
does  not  in  general  prepare  his  hearers  by  any  artful  introduction, 
but  enters  at  once  upon  his  subject,  and  presses  it  with  so  much 
closeness,  with  such  strength  of  reasoning,  energy  of  stile,  and 
independence  of  manner,  as  to  carry  them  completely  along  with 
him,  and  extort  their  assent.    He  sometimes  breaks  out  with  bold 
exclamations,  and  indignant  invectives.    Sometimes  he  appeals 
to  the  best  principles  of  our  nature,  to  the  elevated  and  generous 
sentiments  of  the  most  exalted  characters,  and  always  maintains  * 
tone  of  dignity  and  gravity  suitable  to  his  character  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  subject.    His  stile  is  masculifte  and  vigorous,  full  of 
animation  and  fire ;  and,  though  his  sentences  seem  to  be  com- 
posed  with  much  art,  yet  in  their  several  parts  they  are  arranged  m 
such' a  way,  and  so  connected  together  as  to  bring  out  the  senti- 
ment or  train  of  reasoning  in  the  most. natural  and  forcible  man- 
ner.     He  uses  no  more  words  than  are  barely  sufficient  to  e- 
volve  his  meaning,  and  these  are  arranged  in  the  most  admirable 
order,  both  to  please  the  ear  and  satisfy  the  understanding.    The 
chief  difficulty  that  occurs  in  perusing  his  orations,  arises  from  the 
closeness  of  his  reasoning,  none  of  those  intermediate  ideas  beiig 
employed,  which,  while  they  elucidate  an  author's  meaning,  weaken 
the  impression  of  strong  and  naked  truths,  especially  when  delivered 
to  an  audience. 


ON  HISTORY. 

In  ancient  tunes,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  every  event  that 
excited  any  degree  of  interest,  was  wrought  up  in  verse  by  the 
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poefe,  and  tmnstaitted,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  Other  circumstances  of  a  public  nature,  which 
gave  less  scope  to  the  imagination,  or  could  scarcely  admit  of 
amplification,  were  engraven  on.  brass  or  marble,  or  stamped 
upon  medals.  In  these  different  ways  the  memory  of  some  an- 
cient occurrences  was  imperfectly  preserved,  and  afforded  the 
means  and  materials,  when  writing  came  into  use,  to  secure  con- 
temporaneous events  from  perishing  for  ever,  and  of  making 
them  more  generally  known*— Several  annalists  and  historians 
are  mentioned  by  antiquarians  to  have  flourished  before  the 
time  q£  Herodotus ;  but,  as  their  narratives  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  fabulous  stories,  and  marvellous  incidents,  they  scarcely  deserve 
the  smallest  consideration.  They  confined  themselves  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  history  of  a  single  city  or  state,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  their  founders  as  respectable  as  possible,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  fictions  of  remote  ages,  which  generally  ascribed 
their  origin  to  the  gods*  Leaving  them,  therefore,  to  their 
merited  obscurity,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
father  of  history  • 

HERODOTUS, 

This  historian  was  born  at  Halicarnessus  in  Carta,  about  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  When  he  grew  up,  he  felt 
such  an  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  that  he  found  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  his  native  city,  and  retired  to  Samos, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  an  historian. 
That  he  might  perform  this  with  the  more  credit  to  himself,  he 
visited  the  greater  part  of  the  countries,  whose  history  he  intend* 
ed  to  write,  inspected  every  place,  and  every  monument  from 
which  materials  could  be  derived,  and  received  from  those  capa- 
ble of  giving  information,  details  of  various  events,  either  re- 
ported by  travellers)  or  preserved  in  traditionary  tales.  Having 
completed  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Samoa,  anof  began  the  com- 
position of  his  history,  which  contained  an  account  of  die  an- 
cient dynasties  of  the  Modes,  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Lydiaus,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Scythians*  When 
he  had  finished  bis  work,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  freeing  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  which  he  embraced  with 
ardour;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  exertions  that  the  tyrant  was 
expelled.  Meeting,  however,  with  the  envy  and 'hatred  of  a 
factious  party,  he  1^  his  country  and  came  to  Greece  during 
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tbe  celebration  of  the  Olympic  gum.  Thither  he  repaired, 
read  his  history  to  the  assembly.  It  was  received  with  the  great* 
est  applause,  and  the  different  books  were  dignified  with  the  urn 
of  the  nine  muses*  After  this  he  went  to  Athens,  and  again  read 
his  history  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  m  honour  of 
Minerva.  A  little  after,  he  accompanied  a  colony'  of  Atheni- 
ans to  Thurinm  in  Magna  Graecia,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  embraces  tbe  annals  of  nearly  the 
whole  known  world,  digested  into  regular  order,  undbr  particular 
countries.  The  information  which  be  communicates  respecting 
each  of  these  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  few  records 
there  were  of  public  transactions  at  the  time  he  wrote.  What* 
ever  he  himself  beheld,  and  his  industry  in  collecting  Acts  was 
astonishing,  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  as  far  as  he  was  capable 
of  judging.  What  he  communicates  upon  report  was  never  hi* 
tended  by  him  to  be  implicitly  believed,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  deserve  the  reproach  of  want  of  fidelity,  which  has  been  too 
freely  cast  upon  him.  He  has  indeed  recorded  many  things  rest- 
ing upon  doubtful  authority,  and  of  little  importance,  but  the 
fault  may  with  more  justice  be  imputed  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  than  to  the  historian.  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous, delighted  in  those  kinds  of  episodes  and  anecdotes  of 
families  and  individuals  which  abound  in  his  works,  and  were 
eager  to  learn  every  thing  that  could  be  told  of  distant  nation*! 
The  historian  gratified  their  taste  while,  he  followed  die  bent 
of  his  own  genius*  His  works,  notwithstanding  a  few  blemishes, 
will  be  read  with  interest  as  long  as  literature  is  cultivated. 

Herodotus  excells  in  narration.  He  is  dear,  distinct,  and 
unaffected.  Every  part  of  the  subject  is  properly  connected  with 
another,  and  there  is  such  an  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  so 
much  naivett  and  grace,  that  his  narrations  never  fail  to  interest 
the  reader..  His  language  is  in  general  simple,  elegant  and  per- 
spicuous. Sometimes  he  gives  the  colouring  of  poetry,  and  at 
other  times  introduces  agreeable  images  to  soften  the  impression 
of  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation*— What  is  commonly  called 
;  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 
He  related  events  with  great  perspicuity  and  beauty,  but  seldom 
thought  ot  enquiring  into  their  causes  or  consequences.  He  un- 
folded characters  by  their  actions,  but  left  it  to  his  readers  to 
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judge  of  their  moral  depravity  or  worth.  He  described  thing* 
as  they  were,  laws  as  they  were  administered,  customs  as  they 
existed,  and  manners  as  they  were  formed,  without  being  soli- 
citous of  tracing  their  principles,  or  inquiring  into  all  their  po- 
litical bearings.  Hence  there  is  no  deep  reflection,  or  acute 
criticism  in  bis  works;  but  they  contain  such  a  mass  of  impor- 
tant information,  respecting  the  rise,  progress,  and  downfall  of 
states  and  empires,  as  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  many  useful  lessons,  both  of  a  political  and  moral 
nature. 

THUCYDIDBS. 

His  historian  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Athens,  and  was  born  about  the  year  469  before  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  having  accom- 
panied his  father  Olorus  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  Hero* 
dotus  read  his  history.  The  applause  which  that  historian  re- 
ceived, deeply  affected  him,  and  had  a  great  influence  m  direct- 
ing his  literary  pursuits.  He  became  a  pupil,  of  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  of  the  rhetorician  Antiphon*  Dur- 
ing die  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  sent  with  some  forces  to  re- 
lieve Amphipolis,  which  was  besieged  by  Brasidas  the  Lacedae- 
monian general,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  Being  punished  with 
exile  on  account  of  this  failure,  he  retired  to  Thrace,  and  after* 
wards  visited  several  places  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  different 
actions  during  the  war.  His  situation,  while  be  served  his  coun- 
try in  the  field,  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  and  his  banishment  gave 
him  access  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  from  whom 
he  derived  information  respecting  all  their  measures  and  plans. 
Being  thus  either  an  eye-witness  to  what  he  has  recorded,  or 
sufficiently  well  informed  of  every  event  from  those  who  were 
engaged  in  various  actions,  or  assisted  in  the  public  deliberations, 
his  fidelity  as  an  historian  stands  higher  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other.  He  brought  down  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  the  twentieth  year ;  and  divided  it  into  eight  books.  Xe- 
nophon  continued  the  annals  of  the  other  seven  years,  the  time 
it  lasted,  in  his  history  of  Greece. 

Thucydides  is  not  equal  to  Herodotus  in  preserving  historical 
unity.  He  frequently  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  detail  of  transac- 
tions, after  he  has  brought  them  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
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season,  and  lakes  up  otters  which  he  left  uatfbiabed,  to  cany 
them  forward  to  the  same  period*  On  this  account  he  is  more 
tedious,  and  not  so  agreeable  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  ■ 
In  the  detail  of  events  and  representation  of  speeches,  he  shews 
his  knowledge  both  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher.  His  re* 
flections  are  profound,  just  and  impartial,  and  are  drawn  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  views  of  the  different  parties.  His  speeches  may 
be  considered  as  the  philosophical  part  of  his  history,  as  they  de- 
velope  the  causes  of  events,  the  interests,  motives,  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  states  engaged  in  that  ruinous  war,  am}  bring 
these  important  points  more  into  view,  than  the  detached  reflec- 
tions of  modern  historians.  In  this  narration  of  great  events, 
he  has  seldom  been  equallad.  The  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege 
of  Plataea,  the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  are  painted  in  the  most  picturesque  and  forcible  man- 
ner. 

His  style  is  remarkably  concise,  and  energetic,  but  sometimes, 
through  excess  of  brevity,  particularly  in  his  barrangues,  obscure. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  solicitous  about  the  elegance 
of  his  style  or  the  purity  of  his  language,  but  was  more  ambi- 
tious to  communicate  information,  than  to  please  the  ear.  Whol- 
ly engaged  with  his  subject,  he  was  not  anxious  about  the  choice 
of  words,  or  their  nice  collocation,  nor  did  be  even  sometimes 
regard  the  strictest  rules  of  grammar  in  the  ardour  of  composition. 
These  defect*,  which  some  ignorantly  admire,  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  justness  and  dignity  of  his  sentiments,  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy of  his  details,  and  the  judicious  reflections  he  constantly  makes 
upou  every  plan  that  was  proposed,  and  every  measure  that  was 
pursued, 

XENOPHON. 

This  elegant  historian,  and  amiable  character,  was  bora  at 
Athens  about  four  hundred  and  forty  nine  years  before  the  chris- 
tian a&ra.— He  attached  himself  at  a  very  early  age  to  Socrates, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character,  opi- 
nions and  doctrines.  At  the  age  of  twenty  six,  he  accompanied 
him  on  a  military  expedition  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
was  saved  by  his  intrepidity  and  valour  from  perishing  in  battle. 
He  returned  with  Socrates  to  Athens,  and  devoted  himself  for 
some  time,  under  his  direction,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
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When  the  younger  Gyrus  was  preparing  to  make  war  upon  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  and  bad  engaged  different  bands  of  merce- 
naries to  assist  him,  Xenopbon  accompanied  his  friend  Proxeous 
die  Boeotian  on  that  expedition.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and 
die  treacherous  murder  of  the  Grecian  generals,  Xenophon  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  which ,  he  accom- 
plished with  equal  conduct  and  bravery,  through  countries  beset 
with  enemies,  and  full  of  natural  difficulties.  Having  delivered 
up  the  army  to  Thymbron  the  Lacedaemonian,  he  accompanied 
Agesilaus  the  Spartan  king  iA  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  ac- 
quired the  friendship  and  esteem  of  that  prince.  His  countrymen 
decreed  against  him  the  punishment  of  exile,  because  he  bad  at- 
tached himself  to  their  enemies.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  Scil- 
lus,  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  where 
for  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusements  of  hunting  and  riding. 
Being  reluctantly  obliged  to  quit  Scillus,  he  retired  first  to  Lep- 
reura  and  then  to  Corinth,  where  he  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  wrote,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Hellenica,  ok 
continuation  of  Thucydides'  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
the  Cyropsedia,  or  a  history  of  the  education  and  achievements 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  ;  and  the  Anabasis,  or  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks.  In  the  first  of  these  works  he  is  much  inferior 
to  Thucydides,  possessing  neither  his  information,  accuracy,  vi- 
gour nor  profoundness  of  thought.  His  Cyropsedia  may  rather 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  novel,  in  which  real  actions  are 
blended  with  a  good  deal  of  fiction.  Xenophon  seems  to  have; 
intended,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  rather  to  draw 
the  model  of  an  accomplished  prince,  and  a"  perfect  government* 
than  to  adhere  strictly  to  historical  truth.  It  is  written  in  the 
most  captivating,  simple  and  elegant  style  imaginable,  and  con- 
tains so  many  just  observations  upon  the  formation,  support,  dis- 
cipline and  conduct  of  armies,  such  extensive  political  views,  and 
admirable  principles  of  government,  as  render  it  well  worth  the 
attentive  perusal  of  soldiers,  politicians  and  philosophers.  His 
Anabasis  is  no  less  admirable,  both  for  style  and  matter.  like 
Caesar,  he  was  the  historian  of  his  own  exploits.  Like  him,  he 
joined  the  talent  to  describe  with  the  ability  to  execute :  aud 
like  him  too,  he  studied  more  the  fidelity  of  an  historian  than  the 
vanity  of  an  author.    If  we  can  accuse  him  of  any  thing  in  the 
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conduct  of  thtt  memorable  retreat!  it  is  in  having  been  too  super- 
stitious, hi  aometiroea  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  army  because  Ae 
victims  were  unfavourable.  He  should  have  remembered  the 
noble  reply  of  Hector  to  Poiydamaa ; 

t 

His  language  is  remarkable  for  sweetness,  variety,  perspicuity 
and  elegance.  Rich,  without  a  superfluity  of  figures,  and  smooth 
without  sameness  and  tedious  uniformity.  His  sentiments  are 
-such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and 
judicious  of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  They  are  just,  elevat- 
ed, apposite,  and  do  credit  both  to  his  heart  and  his  understand- 
ing. 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Memora* 
bilia ;  an  account  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  governments, 
and  some  others  of  less  importance. 

POLYB1US. 

The  only  other  historian  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to 
mention,  was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  Peloponnesus,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  His  father  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able eminence,  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Achaean  league.  When  that  confederacy 
was  broken.  Polybitts  was  carried  as  an  hostage  to  Rome,  where 
be  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman  language,  bat 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  also  of  the  laws,  policy  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  particularly  what  related  to  rnUitarly  affairs. 
He  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus, 
accompanied  him  in  his  conquests,  and  gained  in  this  manner  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  military  institutions  and  discipline  of 
the  Romans.  After  the  death  of  Scipio  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  by  a  611 
from  his  horse. 

Polybius  joined  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  military  and  politi- 
cal affairs  that  fell  under  his  own  observation,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  own  country. 
He  availed  himself  of  this  extensive  information  in  delivering  hi* 
judgment  upon  certain  events  that  occurred.  His  history,  origi- 
nally composed  in  forty  books,  of  which  only  five  are  entire, 
with  fragments  of  the  succeeding  twelve,  comprised  an  account 
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of  the  causes  and  means  by  which  the  habitable  world  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  embraced  a  period  of  .fifty* 
three  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war 
to  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  jEmilius. 

In  the  composition  of  his  history,  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
arrange,  or  methodise  his  thoughts  in  regular  well  connected  sen* 
fences,  but  wrote  them  in  the  order  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind. 
His  style  is  involved,  irregular  and  destitute  of  harmony  and  ele- 
gance. But  in  the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian  he  has  no  su- 
perior. He  gives  no  false  colouring  to  any  of  the  objects  he 
describes,  and  is  scrupulous  to  a  degree  in  his  adherence  to  the 
truth.  He  bad  penetration  to  discover  the  secret  springs  of 
actions,  and  judgment  to  trace  them  with  distinctness  and  accu* 
racy.  His  reflections  and  views  are  profound  and  original,  far 
beyond  those  of  any  other  author  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
account  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Romans  is  particularly  va- 
luable, as  from  it  we  perceive  the  means  and  instruments  by 
which  that  magnanimous  people  conquered  the  world. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  even  were  our  li* 
mits  more  extensive  than  they  are,  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  by 
any  kind  of  abstract.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
stating  a  few  things  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  who  may 
be  justly  considered  the  father  of  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  life  and  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  best  account  we  have  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Socrates,  is 
derived  from  the  memorabilia  of  Xenopbon  ;  a  work  expressly 
written  by  that  author,  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  much  injur- 
ed master,  from  the  false  aspersions  his  enemies  bad  cast  upon  it. 
Plato,  another  of  his  disciples,  has,  in  several  of  his  dialogues,  in~ 
troduced  Socrates  unfolding  his  opinions,  bat  with  less  attention  to 
truth  than  Xenophon. 

Before,  and  during  the  time  that  Socrates  lived,  philosophers 
busied  themselves  with  refined  speculations  upon  the  nature  and 
origin  of  all  things,  upon  the  being  and  essence  of  the  Deity,  and 
endeavoured  to  discover,  by  what  necessary  laws  every  thing  exist* 
ed.  To  these  speculations  they  were  probably  led  by  the  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  who  had  preceded  them. 
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who  were  all  eager  to  form  theories  upon  thotfe  abstruse  subjects, 
without  taking  the  only  sure  way  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  con* 
cerning  such  of  them  as  were  within  their  reach,  that  of  close  ob- 
servation and  repeated  experiments.     Socrates,  instead  of  impli- 
citly adopting  the  opinions  of  any  one  of  ihem,  soon  observed  the 
weak  parts  of  their  systems,  and  resolved  to  expose  them.     His 
aim  was  to  discourage  such  researches,  and  to  lead  mankind  to  a 
knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  their  respective  duties  in  life.  He 
did  not,  like  the  sophists  and  other  instructors  of  youth,  open  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  his  peculiar  opinions,  though 
the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  has  insinuated  as  much,  in  his  play  of 
the  Clouds ;  but  took  occasion  to  frequent  the  public  walks,  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  the  shops  of  the  artisans,  both  for  die  purpose 
of  conversing  witfi  any  intelligent  individual  whom  he  might  chance 
to  meet,  and  of  obtaining  information  about  their  respective  arts. 
The  mode  of  reasoning  which  Socrates  employed,  was  by  propos- 
ing a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  which 
by  a  regular,  though  sometimes  circuitous  induction  offsets,  led  to 
consequences  which  completely  established  his  opinions.     By  ad- 
vancing a  few  simple  and  obvious  truths  as  the  ground  of  his  argu- 
ments, to  which  his  antagonists  readily  yielded  their  assent,  he  oblig- 
ed them  by  analogical  reasoning,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  subject,  to 
admit  others  equally  certain,  but  not  so  clear  aqd  self-evident.  In 
this  spepies  of  reasoning  which  requires  accuracy,  method,  acuteoeas, 
and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  particulars,  Socrates  far  surpass- 
ed any  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times.  Like  the  great  Bacon, 
he  disregarded  all  authorities,  despised  systems,  and  took  nothing 
for  granted  which  he  had  not  proved.    The  theory  and  practice  of 
governments,  die  different  occupations  of  men,  and  the  manner 
of  exercising  them ;  the  relative  duties  of  life,  the  various  establish- 
ments appointed  for  the  public  good,  and  those  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  regarded  the  honour  and  happiness  of  individuals ; 
were  the  chief  objects  of  his  study.     Nothing  could  espaperjis  ob- 
servation; nothing  from  which  any  measure  of  good  ceuldbe 
drawn,  was  beneath  his  notice.    Though  he  despised  the  theories 
of  the  sophists  he  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  nature's  works,  but 
appears  to  have  scrutinized  then*  with  90  common  degree  of  in- 
dustry, with  the  view  of  tracing  the  operations  of  providence,  and 
of  unfolding  them  to  others.     It  wps  not  with  him  the  vain  desire 
of  obtaining  a  name,  by  the  subtil ty  and  apparent  depth  of  his  rea- 
sonings, by  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
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views,  reaching  to  infinity,  rising  to  worlds  unknown,  and  limiting 
the  operations  of  the  first  great  cause ;  but  with  modest;  and  con- 
viction of  how  small  a  part  of  them  was  or  could  be  known ;  the 
generous  endeavour  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  on  those  points 
of  religion  and  morals,  in  which  most  of  their  happiness,  honour 
and  dignity  consisted.  '  Primus/  says  Cicero,  '  a  rebus  occultis 
et  ab  ipsa  nature  involutis,  in  quibus  omnes  ante  eum  philosophi 
occupati  fuerant,  avocavit  philosophiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem 
adduxit,  ut  de  virtubbus  et  vitiis,  onminoque  de  bonis  rebus  et 
roalis  quasreret.'    Tuscul.  Quest,  lib.  1.  c.  5. 

Socrates  not  only  made  use  of  inductive  reasoning,  with  those 
who  were  candid  and  sincere,  but  also  employed  with  great  effect 
the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule,  when  he  had  to  contend  with  ig- 
norance and  vanity.  Against  the  sophists  in  particular,  men  com- 
pletely wedded  to  their  own  opinions,  these  were  the  weapons  to 
which  he  generally  resorted.  His  conversations,  as  his  amiable 
disciple  Xenophon  reports,  always  turned  upon  human  affairs.  In 
them  he  discussed  what  was  pious,  what  impious ;  what  honour* 
able,  what  dishonourable;  what  just,  and  what  unjust;  what  sound* 
ness  of  mind,  and  what  folly ;  what  courage,  and  what  cowardice; 
what  a  state,  and  what  a  politician ;  what  the  government  of  men, 
and  what  a  governor  of  men.  Nor  was  his  conduct  ekber  in  a  pub* 
lie  or  private  capacity,  ever  at  variance  with  his  opinions.  Swayed 
always  by  a  principle  of  reason  without  the  least  mixture  of  pas- 
sion, so  fur  as  we  can  learn  from  the  best  authorities,  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  or  forced  upon  any  action  injurious 
to  his  character.  '  The  man/  says  Xenophon, '  whose  memoirs  I 
have  written,  was  so  pious,  that  he  undertook  nothing  without  ask- 
ing counsel  of  the  gods ;  so  just,  that  he  never  did  the  smallest  in- 
jury to  any  one,  but  rendered  essential  services  to  many ;  so  tem- 
perate, that  he  never  preferred  pleasure  to  virtue ;  and  so  wise, 
that  he  was  able,  even  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  to  judge  without 
advice  of  what  was  expedient  and  right/  That  a  faction  in  the 
state,  to  whom  his  person,  manners,  and  opinions  were  disagree* 
able ;  that  a  poet,  licentious  often  in  the  extreme,  whose*  object  it 
was  to  expose,  in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  every  character  cele- 
brated by  their  virtues  or  vices,  should  have  attacked  Socrates,  will 
not  appear  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  mul- 
titude, when  possessed  of  sovereign  power,  are  instigated  by  un- 
principled demagogues  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The 
wisest  and  the  best  of  men,  have  often  fallen  victims  to  their  re* 
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sentraent,  as  they  are  cominouly  wrought  upon  by  a  set  of  men  of 
worthless  characters  and  no  reputation,  whose  only  hope,  to  rise  to 
notice,  is  by  being  buoyed  up  by  the  convulsions  and  distractions 
which  they  occasion.  The  condemnation  of  Socrates  by  one  of 
those  factions,  that  too  often  predominated  in  Athens,  has  affixed 
a  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  which  even  the  repent- 
ance they  afterwards  showed,  and  the  honours  they  conferred  upon 
Us  memory,  can  scarcely  efface. 

PLATO, 

The  founder  of  die  Academic  sect,  and  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates, was  bora  in  the  four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  before 
Christ  His  family  ranked  among  tfce  most  illustrious  of  die 
Athenians;  being  by  the  father's  side  descended  from  Codrus  the 
last  of  their  kings,  and  by  the  mother's  from  Solon,  their  great 
legislator.  In -fair  youth  he  cultivated  poetry,  which  he  relin- 
quished upon  comparing  an  epic  poem  he  had  composed,  with 
the  Iliad.  Happening  to  be  present  when  Socrates  was  dis- 
coursing upon  some  philosophical  topic,  be  was  so  captivated 
with  his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy  alone.  Fond  of  forming  hypo- 
theses, the  peculiar  vice  of  men  of  ardent  imaginations,  he  did 
not,  like  his  fellow  disciple  Xeaophon,  give  a  faithful  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  but  intermingled  with  them  bis 
own  opinions,  or  some  tenets  he  had  adopted  from  other  philo- 
sophers. After  the  death  of  Socrates,  thinking  himself  in  dan- 
ger at  Athens  upon  account  of  his  attachment  to  that  philosopher, 
he  visited,  successively,  Italy  or  Magna  Gracia,  where  a  cele- 
brated school  had  been  established  by  Pythagoras,  and  where 
he  was  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  system ;  Egypt, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  obtained  bis  ideas  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  Sicily, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

After  travelling  over  so  many  countries  for  the  sake  of  enrich- 
ing his  mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  he  settled  in  Athens, 
and  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  philosophy.  Having  collected  the  knowledge  which  be  found 
scattered  in  different  countries,  and  reduced  the  opinions  of  for- 
mer philosophers  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions,  he  compos- 
ed from  these  materials  a  system  which  he  developed  in  his  writ- 
ings and  conversations.    His  works  are  in  general  in  the  form  of 
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dialogues,  which  he  has  managed  with  singular  felicity  and  art* 
Some  of  these  are  distinguished  by  sublime  and  glowing  concept 
tions,  adorned  by  a  copious  and  spleodid  diction,  and  wrought  up  in 
such  an  easy,  harmonious  style,  as  to  seem  rather  allied  to  poetry 
than  prose.  They  may  be  divided  according  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  into  Physical,  Logical,  Ethical  and  Political. 

The  opinions  of  Plato  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  the  superintending  care  of  Providence,  were  of  a  more 
exalted  nature  than  those  of  his  predecessors ;  but  these  opinions 
he  has  veiled  under  such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  discover  what  his  real  notions  were.  Perhaps,  like 
other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  he  wished  to  con* 
ceal  his  real  sentiments  from  the  public  eye ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  he  suffered  his  imagination  to  expatiate  in  the  boundless 
field  of  theological  science;  In  his  Phsodon  and  Tinueus,  we  find 
the  following  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity.  '  The  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  one,  immortal,  infinite :  the  centre  of  all  perfection, 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  intelligence  and  being ;  who  was  be* 
fore  he  created  the  universe,  and  had  manifested  his  power  by  any 
external  act,  for  he  had  no  beginning  ,*  he  existed  independent  of 
all  other  beiogs  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  eternity/  He  ima- 
gined that  matter  also  was  eternal,  containing  in  itself  the  germ  of 
all  evil,  made  up  of  contrary  principles,  and  so  intractable  as  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  Deity  himself.  That  the  Deity,  having 
resolved  from  all  eternity  to  form  the  universe,  followed  a  model 
always  present  to  his  mind,  a  model  immutable,  uncreated  and 
perfect,  like  what  a  skilful  artist  conceives  fcefore  he  raises  from 
rude  materials  an  elegant  edifice. 

Plato  supposed  that  the  Deity  delegated  the  power  of  creat- 
ing mao>  to  beings  inferior  to  himself,  whom  he  denominated 
Damons.    These  formed  a  creature  of  two  different  principles, 
or  rather  of  three ;  for  to  the  material  part  of  his  nature  were  su- 
peradded two  souls ;  the  one  of  an  essence  immutable,  indivisible* 
and  incorruptible,  and  the  other  partaking  of  mortality,  suscep- 
tible of  all  sensual  affections.    The  former  of  these  be  imagined 
was  placed  in  the  head,  and  this  he  denominated  the  judging  Jo* 
culty,  or  reason :  the  latter  was  situated  in  the  breast*    This  se- 
cond soul  he  again  divided  into  two,  the  iraecibk  and  the  concu- 
fucible ;  the  forms*  being  placed  in  the  heart,  the  latter  towards 
the  lower  e&rmitie*.    To  prevent  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Vqi.IL  LI 
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passions  and  desires,  originating  from  the  second  soul,  from  pro- 
ceeding to  excess,  die  virtue  of  prudence,  the  result  of  just  and 
clear  discernment,  founded  upon  the  frequent  exercise  of  reason, 
of  the  ends  most  proper  to  be  pursued,  and  of  the  means  best 
fitted  to  attain  them,  must  be  acquired*  From  the  due  regula- 
tion, and  proper  direction  of  all  these  different  passions,  arises 
the  virtue  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity*  Their  united  harmony 
under  the  supreme  direction  and  control  of  reason,  constituted 
the  virtue  of  temperance,  or  sobriety  and  moderation  of  mind. 
When  each  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  exerted  itself  in  its  pro- 
per way,  and  towards  its  proper  object,  without  attempting  to 
encroach  upon  that  of  any  other,  and  proceeding  to  the  least 
degree  of  excess,  when  the  passions  were  all  under  the  control  of 
reason,  and  displayed  themselves  in  a  degree  suitable  to  the  va- 
lue vi  the  object,  the  most  perfect  propriety  of  conduct  was 
the  result,  the  supreme  virtue  of  justice  was  exhibited.  Plato's 
idea  of  justice  wa9  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  comprehended 
not  only  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  but  what  we  likewise  owe  to 
our  neighbours,  and  indeed  included  iu  it  the  perfection  of  every 
other  virtue* 

Such  is  a  very  short  account  of  some  of  the  most  material  points 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  on  religion  and  morals.  His  notions 
are  very  often  fanciful  and  absurd ;  yet,  amidst  all  his  extrava- 
gance, we  perceive  many  just  and  sublime  sentiments,  which  many 
succeeding  philosophers  adopted,  and  made  the  ground-work  of 
their  speculations  in  morals  and  theology.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  latter  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  improved  or 
injured  by  the  speculations  of  Plato.  His  opinions  were  eager* 
ly.  adopted  by  many  of  the  first  Christian  philosophers,  and 'aided 
them  in  forming  those  bold  and  whimsical  theories  about  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  future  world,  which  injured  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith* 

ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle  was  a  native  of  Stagyra,  a  totfa  of  Thrace,  on  the 
borders  of  the  bay  of  Strymon,  and  was  born  884  years  before 
Christ  From  the  place  of  his  nativity  be  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Stagyrite.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Aristotle  went  to  Athens,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Plato.  His  un- 
common acuteness  and  indefatigable  industry  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  master,  who  used  to  call  him  the  mind  of  the 
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school,  and  to  say  when  he  was  absent  Intellect  is  not  here.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Plato  till  his  death,  and  after 
that  event  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  being  the  only  person 
capable  to  succeed  Plato  in  the  academy,  for  when  Speusippus 
succeeded  his  uncle,  he  left  Athens  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his 
friend  and  fellow  dibciple  Hermias,  who  was  ruler<of  the  Atarnenses» 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  friend,  he  withdrew  to  Mitylene* 
and  upon  the  invitation  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  he  shortly 
after  removed  to  his  court,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
son  Alexander.  When  that  prince,  after  the  death  of  his  father* 
bad  proceeded  upon  his  memorable  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  with  the  view  of  opening  k  school, 
and  teaching  a  new  system  of  doctrine.  The  place  which  he  chose 
was  the  Lyceum,  a  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  In  this  place 
he  discoursed  on  various  subjects  of  Philosophy  with  those  who 
came  to  receive  instruction,  constantly  walking  during  the  conver- 
sation, and  hence  his  followers  were  denominated  Peripatetics. 

Aristotle  followed  the  practice  of  other  philosophers  in  establish- 
ing two  kinds  of  doctrine,  the  one  public,  the  other  private;,  the  one 
called  Exoteric,  the  other  Acroamatic  or  Esoteric  doctrine.  To 
one  class  of  hearers  he  taught  his  exoteric  doctrine,  consisting  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  politics.  To  another  class  the  more  subtile 
doctrine  concerning  existence,  nature,  and  the  Divinity.-— He 
taught  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  for  twelve  years,  during  which  he 
was  supported  both  by  his  own  reputation  and  the  friendship  of 
his  illustrious  pupil.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  finding  him* 
self  unsafe  at  Athens,  and  likely  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment 
as  Socrates,  he  withdrew  with  a  few  of  his  followers  to  Chalci9, 
where  he  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Aristotle  as  a  philosopher  stood  very  high  for 
many  ages  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  possessed  an  acute 
discriminating  mind,  capable  of  judging,  as  it  were,  by  intuition; 
and  of  arranging  and  classing  objects  with  a  minute  nicety  of 
distinction.  To  indefatigable  industry  he  united  very  superior  abi- 
lities, not  only  such  as  enable  a  man  to  master  the  chief  knowledge 
of  his  age,  but  the  still  higher  powers  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  by  his  inventive  genius. 

The  writings  of  Aristotle  treat  of  almost  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge at  that  time  known.  MoraPand  natural  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, mathematics,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticism  and  poK- 
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tics  all  exercised  bis  pen.  In  many  of  his  writings  his  style  is 
concise,  harsh  and  obscure.  The  nature  of  his  subjects,  die  con* 
ciseness  of  his  diction,  and  various  interpolations,  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  their  obscurity.  But  Aristotle's  anxiety  to 
make  himself  die  head  of  a  new  sect,  led  him  to  attack  the  opi- 
nions of  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  pro- 
found thought  and  extensive  learning,  the  better  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  Deviating  from  the  notions  of  his  prede- 
cessors concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  imagined  that 
there  were  in  nature  opposite  principles,  independent  and  unde- 
rived,  from  which  all  things  proceed.  But  as  they  could  never 
combine  to  produce  any  sensible  objects,  a  third  was  necessary. 
These  three  principles  he  denominated  Form,  Privation  and 
Matter ;  die  two  former  contrary  to  each  other,  the  latter,  the 
common  subject  of  both.  Matter  and  form  are  the  constituent 
principles  of  things  ;  privation  makes  no  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion, but  is  accidentally  associated  with  them.  Primary  matter, 
eternal  and  uncreated,  he  considered  destitute  of  all  qualities, 
and  therefore  not  body,  but  the  subject  on  which  forms  might 
be  impressed,  and  in  which  they  might  inhere.— The  causes, 
or  principles  of  the  universe,  he  divided  into  four  kinds:  Ma* 
terial,  of  which  things  are  made ;  Formal,  by  which  every  thing 
was  made  to  exist  as  it  is;  Efficient,  by  the  agency  of  which 
any  thing  is  produced ;  and  Final,  or  the  end  for  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  Peripatetic  system  of  species  or  phantasms,  was  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  specie*;  the  for- 
mer derived  from  the  latter  by  abstraction,  the  latter  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  sense. 

The  notions  which  Aristode  formed  of  virtue  or  moral  con- 
duct, deserve  more  attention*  He  made  virtue  to  consist  in 
die  habit  of  mediocrity,  according  to  right  reason.  This  idea 
Horace  has  beautifully  expressed  in  the  10th  ode  of  his  2d  book. 

ftectius  met,  Licini,  neque  altera 
Semper  wgando,  Deque,  dum  proceUas 
Cautus  homscis,  nimium  premendo 

Lktus  iniquvm. 
Auteam  quiaquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sorcubus  tecti,  caret  invidenda, 

Sobriusaula, 

Virtue  he  considered  as  the  middle  path  between  two  extremes, 
the  one  of  which  offends  from  being  too  much,  the  other  from 
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being  too  little  affected  by  a  particular  species  of  objects.  The 
first  virtue,  that  of  fortitude,  consists  in  being  the  medium  be- 
tween the  opposite  vices  of  cowardice  or  timidity,  and  presump- 
tuous rashness;  the  one  of  which  is  too  much  affected,  the  other 
too  little,  by  the  objects  of  fear.  Temperance  is  the  mean  be- 
tween the  excessive  pursuit  and  the  total  neglect  of  pleasure. 
Moderation  keeps  at  an  equal  distance  from  ambition,  and  the 
contempt  of  greatness.  The  other  virtues  may  all  be  considered 
as  holding  nearly  the  same  place  between  the  two  extremes. 

But  unless  the  virtuous  affections  be  strengthened  by  habit, 
the  character  of  virtue  is  incomplete.  No  man  who  performs 
one  virtuous  action  alone,  however  praiseworthy  the  act,  or  ex- 
cellent the  motive,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 
The  character  must  be  formed  by  a  series  of  actions,  all  of  the 
same  kind,  proceeding  from  virtuous  affections.  This  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  concerning  the  necessity  of  superadding  virtuous  ha- 
bits to  virtuous  affections,  is  a  proof  of  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and.  stands  upon  better  ground  than  the  opi- 
nion of  Plato,  who  thought  that  just  sentiments  and  reasonable 
judgments  were  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  the  most  perfect 
virtue.  These  may  have  their  influence  in  the  absence  of  passion 
or  interest,  in  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  or  in  the  hermit's 
cell,  but  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  maintain  their  ground  in 
the  jarring  commotion  of  the  world,  when  passion  too  often  u- 
surps  dominion  over  judgment,  when  pleasure  leads  astray  into 
forbidden  paths,  and  ambition  tempts  to  rise  to  greatness  at  the 
expence  of  every  virtue. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  came  by  degrees  to  supersede  all 
others,  and  during  the  dark  ages,  maintained  unrivalled  sway  in 
the  Romish  church.  The  schoolmen  looked  up  to  Aristotle  as 
a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  and  implicitly  adopted  all  his  opi- 
nions. He  furnished  them  by  his  doctrine  of  syllogisms,  Vith 
instruments  which  they  wielded  with  great  dexterity  in  maintain- 
ing and  propagating  their  absurd  notions,  Since  the  revival  of 
learning  his  reputation  has  been  upon  the  decline.  Instead  of 
inventing  theories  and  reasoning  upon  possibilities,  the  attention 
of  philosophers  has  been  directed;  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  to  experiments,  observation  and  cautious  induction. 
Instead  of  investigating  causes  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties,  they  employ  themselves  to  better  purpose  in 
noticing  effects,  in  discovering  general  laws,  and  in  examining 
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the  phenomena  of  the  universe*  Yet  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and 
his  observations  upon  poetry  may  be  read  with  great  advantage, 
as  they  contain  much  useful  information,  and  many  sound  obser- 
vations upon  men  and  manners.  His  dissertations  upon  poetry 
in  particular,  have  furnished  almost  all  the  critics  since  his  time 
with  the  rules  of  their  art.  They  were  founded  upon  die  best 
models,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  tragedies  of 
JEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,. 


FINIS. 


INDEX 


TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME* 


A. 

Abdication  of  children,  345. 

Achaian  slings,  45,  46,  47. 

Admiral,  146. 

— — — —  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  65 

Adopted  children,  355, 336 

Adultery,  how  reputed  of,  and  punished, 
294,  See. 

JEgseon  invented  ships  of  war,  125 

A&ginensians  invented  ships,  122 

Altolians  used  not  to  declare  war,  65, 
looked  on  as  robbers,  ibi4. 

Agnus  Castas,  an  antidote  against  lore, 
257 

Alarms  sounded  on  various  instruments, 
79,  &c 

Altars  instead  of  trophies,  115 

placed  near  graves,  235 

Ambassadors,  64,  65.  Their  sacred- 
new,  66.  Their  injuries  punished, 
ibid. 

Anchors,  133,  154 

Anointing  of  the  dead,  1 83 

Antidotes  against  love,  255,  &c. 

Apollo  invented  bows,  39 

— —  reputed  the  cause  of  sudden 
death,  166,  177.  Honoured  at  Argos 
with  sacrifices  after  mourning,  231. 
With  offerings  of  hair,  277 

Apparel  of  mourners,  197,  198 

of  soldiers,  47,  48 

Archers,  10 

Arches  of  triumph,  112 

Argian  Bucklers,  33 

Argians  sacrificed  to  Apollo  after  mourn- 
ing, 231 

Aries,  the  constellation,  whence  called, 
124 

Armies,  how  divided,  54,  Sec 

—  how  marshalled,  76 

Arms,  by  whom  invented,  20,  21.  Com- 
posed of  brass,  &c.    ?1,   22.     How 


adorned,  22.  Always  worn  by  the 
primitive  Greeks,  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, 22,  23.  Of  what  sorts,  24,  &c. 
143.  Turned  down  at  funerals,  104. 
Dedicated  in  temples,  110,  111. 
Burned  with  soldiers,  210 

Armour  of  horsemen  and  hones,  18, 
19 

Arrows,  42,  &c 

Ashes  cast  on  the  heads  of  mourners, 
202 

Ashes  of  the  dead  carried  home,  167 

Athenians  sovereigns  of  Greece,  5.  Most 
successful  at  sea,  ibid.  Their  caval- 
ry, 16,  17.  Archers,  17.  Com- 
manders, 49,  &c.  Heralds,  67. 
Marches,  70.  Ensigns,  79.  Treat- 
ments of  the  slain  in  battle,  103. 
Punishment  of  deserters,  115.  Pro- 
vision for  the  children  of  soldiers 
slain  in  the  war,  119.  For  those  of 
other  patriots,  540.  Sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  144,  145.  Their  fleet,  ibid. 
Loves  of  boys,  239,  24a  Marriages 
258.  Divorces,  292.  Punishments 
for  adultery,  297,  frc.  Midwives, 
518.  Custom  in  abdicating  children, 
345.     Frugality,  356,  357. 

Atlas  invented  ships,  122. 


B. 


Balearian  slingers,  45 

Ballast  of  ships,  134 

Banks  of  oars  in  ships,  1-25,  135 

Banquets  not  frequented  by  mourners, 

196 
Barley-bran  used  to  excite  love,  250 
Bastards  how  treated,  231,  &c.     Not  o- 

bliged  to  maintain  parents,  545 
Baths,  367,  &c. 
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Battalias  of  several  forms,  54,  Ac 

Battering  rams,  96.    How  defeated,  98 

Battles,  75,  &c.     At  sea,  157,  Ac 

Beaks  of  ships,  158. 

Bear-star,  the  guide  of  mariners,  148 

Beds  at  meals,  475,  Ac. 

Belly  of  ships,  127 

Belts,  28,  29 

Betrayers  of  their  country,  169i  How 
treated  after  death,  174 

Black  worn  by  mourners,  298 

Blood  offered  to  the  dead,  254 

Blood  of  doves  used  in  philtres,  248 

Boatswain,  149 

Boeotian  helmets,  27 

Bones  washed  and  anointed,  213.  Bones 
of  bodies  consumed  to  ashes,  how 
distinguished,  214.  Repodted  in  urns, 
&c.  215 

Bones  of  snakes  and  toads  used  to  excite 
love,  248,  249 

Bones  snatched  from  hungry  bitches 
used  in  philtres,  249 

Booty  in  war,  107, Ac 

Bosses  of  bucklers,  31,  52 

Bows,  39,  Ac. 

Boys,  bow  loved,  259>  Ac. 

Brains  of  calm  used  to  excite  toye, 
258 
.  Bran  used  to  eucite  love,  251. 

Brass  used  instead  of  iron,  21,  Ac 

Breakfast,  546 

Breastplates,  29,  Ac 

Brick,  a  form  of  battle,  68 

Brides,  how  conducted  to  their  bride* 
moms,  281,  282 

Bridges,  154 

Bridles,  19,  13 

BrigamtittM,  89,  Ac 

Bucklers,  32,  Ac  Used  to  place  slain 
soldier*  on,  34.  Carefully  preserved, 
115,  116.  To  lay  infants  on,  5SQ, 
321 

Burial  earnestly  desired,  165,  Ac  De- 
nied to  some  persons,  159,  Ac  It* 
time,  1 92,  Ac.     Place,  21 7,  Ac 

Burning  dead  bodies,  why,  and  when 
used,  208,  Ac.    How  performed,  809 

Pursers  of  ships,  151. 


C. 


Cables  of  ships,  134 

Cakes  put  into  corpses  mouths,  189 

Calves  brains  excited  love,  248 

Camels,  19 

Camps,  71 

Carians,  the  first  mercenaries,  8.  In- 
vented crests  for  helmets,  25.  Invent- 
ed handles  of  bucklers,  55.  '  Their 
flutes  used  at  funerals,  207 

Carthaginians  entertained  Greek  sol- 
diers, 2 


Castor,  why  said  lobe  hatched  out  of  an 

egg,  307 
Carvers  at  feasts,  384 
Cavalry,  how  esteemed,  II.     How  nu- 
merous, 16,  17.     Their  probation,  17. 
Different  sorts,  18.    Armour,  19 
Cecrops  first  instituted  marriage,  259 
Cenotaphia,  224 
Centaurs,  whence  so  called,  14 
Cerberus,  how  appeased,  189 
Chariots,   whether  used    before   single 
horses,    14.      How    composed,    ibid. 
How  managed,  15,  16.    Made  with 
scythes,  16.    Laid  aside,  ibid. 
Charms,  254,  Ac 
Charon's  wages,  188 
Child-birth,  with  what  ceremonies  at- 
tended, 515.    A  polution,  328 
Children  of  soldiers  slain,  how  provided 
for,   12a     Those  of  other   patriots, 
340 
Children,  how  buried,   174,     Of  what 
gods  procured,  313.     How  managed, 
320,    Ac     Exposed,  526.  Ac      Of 
different  sort*  529,  Ac     Partook  of 
their  parents  good  and  bad  actions* 
339,  Ac*   Concerned  toriodkate  their 
parents,  541*     To  provide  Jbr  tham» 
542,  Ac.    When  excused  from  attain* 
taining  parents,  544.    How  abdicat- 
ed, 545. 
Cities,  anciently   without  fortifications, 
89.    How  besieged,   92,  Ac    How 
defended,  98,  99.     How  treated  when 
taken,  99 
Citadel  of  Athens  graced  with  arms  of 

the  valiant,  119 
Clubs  used  instead  of  arms,  59 
Clyta?mnestra»  why  hatched  out  of  a» 

egg,  507 
Coats  of  mail,  29,  Ac 
Coffins,  215 

Colophonian  horsemen,  16 
Combats  of  a  few  persona  used  to  decide 

wars,  49,  89 
Commanders  in  the  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan armies,  49,  Ac 
Concubines,  how  different  from  wives, 

268,  269.     How  reputed,  299,  Ac 
Conduct  of  the  ancient  Greek,  2 
Consecration  of  dead  snen,  239 
Cooks,  556 

Corinth,  a  nursery  of  harlots,  304, 505 
Corpses,  polluted  things    about  mans* 
199,   191.     How  carried  Jbrth,  l»i, 
Ac    How  burned,  208,  Ac    Inter- 
red, 215 
Countermarches,  62,  65 
Countermines,  9ft 

Creditors  had  the  bodies  of  debtors,  175 
Crests  of  helmets,  25,  Ac. 
Cretan  countermarch,  65.    They  sound- 
ed alarms  on  flutes,  85,  84 
Crowns  presented  to  the  valiant,  118. 


INDEX. 

Crucified  persons  not  buried,  173  Drink,  343,  $3*7 f  &c.    How  distributed. 

Criers  of  Armies,  55  684,  Ac     Manner  of  drinking,  38$, 

Cups,  387,  &c  &c. 

Qirassiers,  19  Pyfag  men  prayed  to  Mercury,  17ft. 

Curses  on  the  rebuilders  of  demolished  How  treated  by  their  friends,  ibid. 

cities,  99.    Of  parents,  very  fetal,  343, 

344  E. 
Cynosarges,  330 

Eating  times,  346 

D.  Egyptian  trumpet,  82 

Elephants,  when  first  used  in  battles, 

DsBdalus's  fable  interpreted,  136  19.    When  hud  aside,  ibid. 

Baggers,  38  Elitbyia,  314,  ftc. 

Danaus  invented  ships,  122  JSlysian  fields,  when  open  to  departed 

Dancing,  396  souls,  165 

Darts,  44  Enemies,  their   approach  signified   by 

Daughters   expensive,    271.     Exposed,  torches,  98.     How  treated  after  death. 

327.     Shared    their   parents   estates,  99,  &c.  169, 175 

335  Engagement  at  sea,  157,  Ac 

Dead  enemies,  how  treated,  99,  &c  169  Engines  in  sieges,  92,  &c      To   cast 

Dead  men,  how  referenced,  164,  165.  stones,  97*144.    How  eluded,  98 

When   admitted    into    the    Elyshm  Ensign,  an  officer,  55 

fields,  165.     Under  the  power  of  in-  Ensigns,  79 

fiernal  gods,  177.     First  consecrated  Entertainments,  their  several  sorts,  348; 

to  Proserpina,   176.    Had  their  eyes  &c.    Materials,  352,  &c    Ceremonies 

closed,  181.     Their  limbs  composed,  before  mem,  361,  &c     Ceremonies 

182.    Their  bodies  washed,  183.    A-  at  them,  371,  Ac 

nointed,   ibid.     Wrapt  in   garments,  Entertainments  after  funerals,  330 

ibid.    Laid  out,   187,   188.     Attend-  Epicureans  allowed  self-murder,  172 

ed,   188.     Their  mouths  filled  with  Epitbalammm,  288 

money,  ibid.    With  cakes,  189.   Their  Erato  instituted  marriage  ceremonies, 

hair  hung  on  the  house  doors,  19CX  259 

Commended,  226.      Honoured  with  Erythrseus  invented  ships,  122 

sacrifices,  234,  &c.    And  other  ways,  Euclia  worshipped  before  marriage,  275 

237,  238.      Retained  the  affections  Execrations  against  rebuilders  of  tides, 

they  had  when  alive,  238,  239  99.    Of  parents  fetal,  343,  344 

Death,  when  sudden,  caused  by  Apollo  Exposition  of  infants,  S26t  3¥l 

or  Diana,   176,   177.    Expressed  by  Eyes  of  dead  men  closed,  181 

softening  terms,  180 

Debtors   bodies  deliTered   to  creditors,  F. 

173 

Declaration  of  war  neoesaary,  64,  65.  Fable  of  Triptolemus,  Perseus,  IVgav 

Its  form,  69  sus,    Europa's   bull,   &e>   explained, 

Defensive  arms*  24.    More  prised  than  123,   124.      Of  Da-dalua,   136.     Of 

offensive,  ibid.  Castor,  Pollux,  &c.  307. 

Defensive  stratagems  against  besiegers,  Faucbions,  38 

96,  99  Feathers  of  screech-owls  used  in  phil* 

Deserters  punished,  115,  163.  tres,  249 

Dials,  361  Fights,  76,  &c.     At  sea,  157, 158,  &c 

Diana,  the  cause  of  sodden  death,  176,  Fire  used  in  purification,  209 

177.      Worshipped  before  marriage,  Ffre-balls,  47 

274,  275.     Concerned  in  childbirth,  Fish-meat,  354 

316,  &c.  Flags  in  battles,  79.     In  ships,  150,  131 

Dinner,  346, 347  Flowers  laid  on  tombs,  231,  &c     Used 

Dirges  at  funerals,  206  at  feasts,  380,  &c 

Discourses  at  entertainments  after  fune-  Flower  of  meal  used  to  excite  love,  251 

rals,  230,  231  Flutes  used  in  -  sounding  alarms,   8$. 

Discourse  at  feasts,  406,  407  At  funerals,  206*  207 

Divorces,  290,  &c.  Food  of  the  ancients,  352, 354,  Ac. 

Dominion  of  the  seas,  by  whom  possess*  Fore-deck,  129 

ed,  144  Fortifications  by  sea,  156 

Doves  blood  used  in  philtres,  248  Fragments  of  meat  laid  on  tombs,  230 

Dowries,  268,  &c.  Friends  approaching  signified  by  torches, 

Dragoons  18  98 
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Funeral  rites  invented  by  Pinto,  164> 

Their  manner,  181,  &c.     Processions, 
191,  &c.     Piles,  209,  &c.     Orations, 
226.     Games,  227.     Lustration,  227, 
228,  229 
— —  Entertainments,  229,  230 
Funerals  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  dead,   165,   &c.     Solemnized  by 
relations,  167,  237,  239.     Denied  to 
some  persons,  169.     Who  invited  to 
them,  194 
Full  moon    favourable  to    Sparta,   7a 
The  time  of  marriage,  £61, 


G. 


Games  at  feasts,  405,  &e. 

Games  at  funerals,  227 

Garments  at  feasts,  380 

Garlands  at  feasts,  380,  &c. 

Garments  of  mourners,  196,  197.  At 
marriages,  280 

Gauls  invented  trumpets,  82, 83 

Generals  of  the  Athenian  army,  49,  5(^ 
51.  Of  the  Spartan  army  52,  53. 
Harangued  their  soldiers  before  bat- 
tle, 76.  Fought  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,   87.     Disposed  of  the  boot* 
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Ghosts  propitiated  by  libations  and  sa» 

crifices,  234,  &C. 

Gods  of  heralds,  66t  67.  Invoked  be- 
fore battles,  77,  78.  Had  part  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  war,  109,  &c.  In* 
voked  before  voyages,  153.  Cursed 
by  men  in  afflictions,  204,  205.  Of 
marriage,  274,  &c  Of  childbirth, 
313 

Granadoes,  47 

Grappling-irons,  144 

Graves,  217,  &c. 

Greaves,  31 

Guards,  74,  75 


Helots,  $ 

Heralds,  66,  67.  Sacred,  66.  Of  A- 
thens,  67.     Of  Sparta,  ibid. 

Hercules  invented  ships,  122.  His 
Gymnasium,  330 

Heroes,  how  honoured,  238 

Hind  deck,  129 

Hippocentaurs,  whence  called,  14 

Hippomanes  used  in  love-potions,  246, 
&c 

Honey  offered  to  the  dead,  235 

Horsemen,  how  esteemed,  l<\  11.  Their 
number,  11,  16.  How  tried,  17.  Of 
how  many  sorts,  18,  19 

Horsemanship,  by  whom  invented,  1 1 

Horses,  how  managed,  11,  12.  Their 
harness,  &c.  12,  13.  When  fcrst 
backed,  13,  14.  How  use4  in  cha- 
riots, 14,  15.  How  tried,  17.  How 
armed,  19 

Hospitality,  414,  &c 

Houses,  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  191. 
Purified,  ibid.  How  divided  into 
rooms,  306,  307 

Hurdles  used  in  sieges,  94 

Hymen,  284/ 
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H. 


Hair  of  dying  men  cut  off  by  Proser- 
pine, 177,  178.  Of  dead  men  hung 
on  the  house-doors,  190.  Of  mourn- 
ers, how  disposed,  198,  &c.  Laid  on 
tombs,  233.  Cut  off  the  victims 
heads,  234.  Offered  before  marriage, 
274,  &c. 

Harbours,  154,  &c. 

Harlots,  302,  &c. 

Harness  for  horses,  by  whom  invented, 
12.     How  composed,  ibid. 

Harps  used  in  sounding  alarms,  84 

Hatches  o£  ships,  139 

Heirs  and  heiresses,  334,  &c 

Helena,  why  said  to  be  hatched  out  of 
an  eggt  307 

Hell  divided  into  two  mansions,  180 

Helmets,  24,  &c. 


Janus  invented  ships,  122 

Jasmin  laid  on  tombs,  231 

Jason  invented  ships,  122 

Javelins,  44 

Ignorance  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  I,  2 

Images  used  hi  incantations,  252 

Impaled  persons  not  buried,  175 

Incantations,  251,  &c. 

Incest,  263,  &c. 

Infants,  how  managed,  349,  &c.  Ex- 
posed, 326,  &c. 

Infernal  gods  invoked  in  love  magic, 
257,  &c. 

Inscriptions  on  monuments,  221 

Intelligence,  how  conveyed,  120 

Interment  used  in  Greece,  208 

Juno  honoured  with  spoils  of  war,  110 
Worshipped  before  marriage,  276. 
Concerned  in  child-birth,  315 

Jupiter  honoured  with  spoils  of  war, 
110.  With  trophies,  112,  &c  With 
statues  after  victory,  114.  Worship- 
ped by  sailors,  153.  Before  marriage, 
276 

lynx  used  to  excite  love,  247,  248 


K. 


Keels  of  ships,  127 

Kings,  generals  of  armies,  49,  52,  53. 

Their  concern  for  their  people,  89 
Kings  of  Athens  deposed,  49 
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Lacedemonian  valour  and  conduct,  3,  4, 
5,  48.     They  were  averse  from  trades, 
3.     Commanders  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
mies, 4,  5.     More  successful  at  land 
than  sea*  5.     Forbidden  to  meddle 
with  naval  affairs,  ibid.     Degenerate 
from  their  ancestors,  6.     Their  caval- 
ry, 16,  17.    How  apparelled  in  bat- 
tles, 47,  48.     How  affected  with  tic 
tory,  48.     Their  commanders,  5%  53. 
Division  of  armies,  60.      Counter- 
march, 63.     Heralds,  67, 68.     Never 
marched  till  full  moon,  7a    Their 
camps,  71*    Manner  of  life  in  camps, 
73.      Watch,  74,   75.     They  began 
battles  with  sound  of  flutes,  84.    Pur- 
sued not  flying  enemies,  88.     Unskil- 
ful in  managing  sieges,  90,  91.     How 
buried  their  slain,  104,  &c.    Meddled 
not  with  spoils,  108.    Maintained  e- 
quality,  ibid.     What  they  consecrated 
to  the  gods,   109.      What  sacrifices 
offered  after  victory,  111,112.     How 
punished  runagates*  115,  116.     Their 
manner  of  conveying  intelligence,  120. 
Of  honouring  the  dead,  231 .  Of  loviog 
boys,  241,  242.    Their  law  against 
old  bachelors,  259.     Against  dowries, 
271.     Ceremonies  in  marriage,  290 
Divorces,   291.       Wives    lent,    293. 
They  had  no  adulterers,  294.    Their 
women,  bow  educated  and  employ ed, 
311,312.     Nurses,  320.     Infants  ex- 
posed,   327.       Frugality,    355,  556* 
Not  kind  to  strangers,  413 

Lacedaemonian    matrons,   command  to 
their  sons,  34,  106, 193 

Ladders  to  scale  walls,  93 

Laurel  fixed  on  sick  mens'  doors,  176. 
Used  to  exdte  love,  251 

Leagues,  how  made,  68*  Of  how  many 
sorts,  ibid. 

Lcmnians  invented  arms,  20 

Levies  of  soldiers,  6,  7 

Libations  to  the  dead,  234,- &c. 

Libyan  trumpet,  83 

Lieutenant,  56 

Lightning,  persons  killed  by,  buried 
apart,  172 

Lilies  laid  on  tombs,  231 

Lizard  used  to  excite  love,  248 

Love,  bow  expressed,  243,  244.  Dis- 
covered, 244.  Excited,  245,  &c.  Al- 
layed, 255,  &c     Of  boys,  239,  && 

Love-potions,  245,  &c. 

Lerers  interred  together,  216,  217 

Lucina,  314,  &c. 

Lustrations  at  funerals,  227,  &c. 

Lydian  flutes  used  at  funerals,  207 


M. 


Macedonians,  their  helmet,  27.  Pha- 
lanx, 569  57.  Countermarch,  63. 
Erected  no  trophies,  114,  115.  Law 
against  treason,  341 

Magi  of  Persia,  how  begotten,  263 

Marches,  when  made,  70,  71.  Made 
with  silence,  85,  86.  With  tumult 
by  hatharians,  ibid. 

Mariners,  140,  && 

Marriage  instituted  by  Cecrops,  25$. 
Strictly  enjoined,  259,  260.  At  what 
time  made,  260,  &c.  Not  made  with 
relations,  263,  &c.  Made  by  consent 
of  friends,  266,  &c.  Its  ceremonies, 
273,  &c     Songs,  282,  283 

Mars  invented  arms,  19.  Honoured 
with  spoils,  1 10 

Mast,  137 

Master  of  a  ship,  147,  148 

Meals,  346,  347 

Meat  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  348.  &c 

Men,  at  what  age  allowed  to  marry,  260V 
&c. 

Mercenary  troops,  how  esteemed,  8, 9 

Mercury,  god  of  heralds,  669  Why  in- 
voked by  dying  persons,  179.  Ho- 
noured with  sacrifices  after  mourning 
ended,  231 

Messenian  cavalry,  16, 17 

Midwives,318,319         . 

Military  glory  of  the  Greeks,  2,  &e. 
Rewards  and  punishments,  115,  &c. 
161,  162 

Milk  offered  to  the  dead,  234 

Minerva  invented  trumpets,  82.  Ho- 
noured with  spoils  taken,  in  war,  1 10* 
Invented  ships,  122 

Misen-sail,  136  ' 

Money  put  into  corpses  mouths,  189 

Monuments  of  the  dead,  217,  &c 

Moon,  when  full,  favourable  to  Sparta, 
70.     Kind  to  married  persons,  262. 
(Concerned  in  childbirth,  316,  317 
Moveable  towers.   95.     How  defeated, 

98 
Mounts  in  sieges,  95.    How  defeated,  98 
Mourning  for  dead  soldiers,  104,  105. 
With  what  ceremonies  performed,  196, 
&c 
Music  in  saiiing,  149,  150.     In  mount- 
ing, 205,  &c.     At  feasts,  399,  &c. 
Myconian  poverty,  362 
Myrtle  laid  on  tombs,  232 


N. 


Names,  when  and  on  what  accounts  im- 
posed, 323,  &c. 


/ 
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Naval  officers,  146,  &c.     Fights,  157, 

&c. 
Navigation,  how  and  by  whom  invented, 

121,  &&     Instruments  used  therein, 

135,  ftc. 
Neptune  concerned  in  horsemanship,  12. 
Invented  ships,  122 


O. 


Oars  in  different  banks,  124,  195.  How 
disposed  of  when  out  of  use,  155. 

Offensive  arms  most  prised  by  barbarous 
nations,  24 

Officers  in  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  ar- 
mies, 49.  Ac.     In  ships,  146.  &c. 

Ointments,  whether  used  by  ancient 
Grecians,  189,  565,  &c  Laid  on 
tombs,  235 

Ornaments  laid  aside  by  mourners,  197 

Ovation,  111 

Owls  in  the  Athenian  ensigns,  79 

s 


p. 


Palm  branches  used  by  women  in  la- 
bour, 518 

pan,  the  author  of  shouting  before  bat- 
tles, 85 

Panic  fears,  ibid. 

Paphlagonian  trumpet,  85 

Parasites,  562 

Parents  consent  necessary 'before  mar- 
riage, 266,  &c     Their  curses  fatal, 

545,  544 

Parsley  laid  on  tombs,  251 

Passengers,  where  placed  in  ships,  128 

Pay  of  soldiers,  7,  &c 

Peace,  how  made,  64. 

Pegasus's  story  interpreted,  125,  124 

Penes  invented  bows,  40 

Perseus,  bis  story  interpreted,  124 

Persian  defeat,  2.  Countermarch,  65. 
Magi  begotten  of  incest,  265.  Wo- 
men, how  treated,  505.  Their  dis- 
course at  feasts,  406 

Phalanx,  56,  61 

Philtres,  245,  ore. 

Phoenicians  invented  ships,  122.  Steer- 
ed by  the  Lesser  bear,  149 

Phrygian  flutes  at  funerals,  207 

Phryxus's story  interpreted,  124 

Piles  at  funerals,  209,  &c. 

Pillars  erected  by  victors.  118.  Erected 
upon  graves,  221 

Pilot,  147 

Plenipotentiary  ambassadors,  60 

Pluto  invented  funeral  rites,  164 

Pole-axe,  59 

Pollux's  story  interpreted,  507 

Pollution  contracted  from  corpses,  190, 
191.     From  childbirth,  528 


Polygamy,  bow  esteemed,  969 
Portions  in  marriage,  268,  &c. 
Primitive  simplicity,  1,  2,  25D 
Prisoners  of  war,  how  treated,  98,  107 
Procession  at  funerals,  191,  Ac 
Prodigals  wanted  burial,  175 
Prometheus  invented  ships,  122 
Proserpina  cut  off  a  lock  of  dying  per- 
sons' hair,  178.     Concerned  in  child- 
birth, 517 
Prows  of  ships,  129 
purification  after  funerals,  227,  ate. 


R. 


Rags  used  in  philtres,  249 

Ram  to  batter  wails,  95.  How  defeat- 
ed, 98 

Relics  used  in  philtres,  249 

Remora  used  to  excite  love,  248 

Retreat,  how  sounded,  88 

Rewards  of  valour,  117,  Ac  162. 

Rhamn  fixed  on  sick  persons  doors,  176 

Ribands  to  adorn  tombs,  253 

Ribs  of  ships,  128  * 

Riddles,  409 

Rivers  honoured  with  offerings  of  hair 
278,279 

Romans,  their  triumphal  arches.  112. 
Erected  towers  after  victory,  ^115. 
Addicted  to  drinking,  594 

Ropes  of  ships,  154,  155,  157 

Rose  at  feasts,  581 

Roses  laid  on  tombs,  282 

Rowers,  bow  placed,  128,  Ac  Directed 
by  music,  149, 150 

Rudders,  155 

Runagates,  how  punished,  115, 165 


a 


Sacred  band  of  lovers,  245 

8acriflcet  before  battles,  77,  78.     After 

victory,  109,  110.    To  the  dead,  254 

255 
Sacrilegious  persons,  how  treated  aftor 

death,  172, 174 
Saddles  not  used,  15 
Sails,  158 

Sail-yards,  156,  157 
Salt  given  to  strangers,  414.    Sacred, 

ibid. 
Salutations,  570 

Samyres  invented  ships  of  war,  125 
Scaling-ladders,  92 
Sdmetars,  58 
Screech-owls  feathers  used  in  philtres, 

249 
Scylla's  story  interpreted,  152 
Scythians,  their  bows,  4a     Instructed 

the  Greeks  in  the  use  of  bows,  snisU 

Their  way  of  drinking,  560 


INDEX. 


Sea-fights,  157,  &c 

Seas,  in  whose  dominion,  144 

Seats,  371 

Seats  of  rowers,  186 

Selemnus's  waters  cured  love,  238 

Self  murder,  how  esteemed  of,  171,  179 

Semiramis  invented  ships  of  war,  125 

Sepulchres,  SI 7,  &c.    How  honoured, 

231,  &c 
Shields,  32,  &c    Turned  downwards  at 

funerals,  104 
Shell-trumpets,  80,  &c 
Ships,  how)  and  by  whom  invented,  121. 
How  first   Built,    122.      Of  several 
sorts,    124,   &c     Their   parts,    127, 
&c.    Names,  132,    Consecrated  to  the 
gods,  ibid.    Their  instruments  of  war, 
138,  &c.     Officers.  146,  Ac.     Pulled 
to  shore,   151.    Adorned  with  gar- 
lands, ibid. 
Shipwreck,  why  feared,  166 
Shouting  before  engagements,  85 
Sides  of  ships,  128 
Sieges,  how  managed,  89,  &c    At  sea, 

159,  160 
Signals,  78,  &c.     At  sea  fights,  158 
Simplicity  of  primitive  times,  1,  2,  230 
Skins  of  wild  beasts  worn  by  ancient 

heroes,  27,  28 
Slain  in  war,  how  treated,  99,  &c 
Slaves  carefully  interred,  168 
Sleep  an  emblem  of  death,  180,  &c 
Slings,  45,  46,  95,  97 
Smoke  to  signify  approaching  enemies, 

97 
Snakes  bones  used  to  excite  love,  248 
Solemnity  of  marriage  ordered  by  Era- 
to, 259 
Songs  of  triumph,  119-     Of  marriage, 

282,  &&     At  feasts,  399,  &c 
Sorrow,  with  what  ceremonies  express 

ed,  194,  &c 
Soldiers  of  Greece,  how  esteemed,  5, 
&c    Paid  and  levied,  6,  7,  8.    When 
admitted  to  war,  6.     When  discharg- 
ed, ibid.     Their  different  sorts,  9,  10. 
Apparel,  47.   48.      Treatment   after 
death,    103,  &c.     Punishments   and 
rewards,    115.,  &c    152.      Children, 
bow  provided  for,  120 
Soldiers  in  ships,  143 
Souls  purified  by  fire,  209 
Spears,  35t  &c     Turned  down  at  fune- 
rals, 104.     At  sea,  142,  143 
Sphinx  in  Theban  ensigns,  70 
Spoils,  how  taken   ana  disposed,  107, 

161 
Statues  dedicated  to  gods  after  victory, 

114.     To  victors,  118 
Sterns,  129.     Pulled  to  shore,  151 
Stews  tolerated,  302,  &c.     Numerous  in 

harbours,  155 
Stirrups,  when  first  used,  13 
Stoics  allowed  self-murder,  172 


Stones,  anciently  used  for  weapons,  SS9 
43,  44.     Cast  out  of  engines,  97 

Strange  women  for  harlots,  302 

Strangers,  how  entertained,  413,  &c. 

Sudden  death  caused  by  Apollo  or  Diana^ 
176, 177 

Sun  guided  the  first  sailors,  148 

Sun-dials,  361 

Supper,  346,  347,  378 

Swallows  used  in  philtres,  240 

Swipes,  134 

Swords,  37,  38 


T. 


Tables,  376.    Sacred,  41 8,  &c 
Tackling  of  ships,  133,  &c 
Tarentine  horsemen,  59 
Taurus  the  constellation,  whence  called, 

124 
Temples  adorned  with  arms,  110.  Made 

burying  places,  175,  218 
Tenders,  127 
Thebans,  sovereigns  of  Greece,  5.  Their 

ensigns,  79.    Lovers,  251,  268.    Care 

of  infants,  327 
Thessalian  cavalry,  16 
Thracian  way  of  drinking,  360 

Three,  a  number  in  all  magical  actions. 

255,  254 
Thunderstruck  persons  and  places,  how 
treated,  172 

Time,  how  measured,  361 

Thymoetes,  king  of  Athens,  deposed,  49 

Toads  used  in  philtres,  948 

Tombs,  how  honoured  and  adorned,  231, 
&c  Those  of  soldiers,  how  beauti- 
fied, 105,  Sec 

Tomb-stones,  filled  with  fragments  of 
meat,  230 

Topsail,  136 

Torches  instead  of  signals,  79.  Signi- 
fied the  approach  at  enemies  or 
friends,  98,  157.  Used  in  philtres, 
249.     At  marriages,  282 

Tortoises  in  sieges,  94 

Towers  in  sieges,  95.  Instead  of  tro- 
phies, 115 

Traitors,  how  used  after  death,  169,  170 

Treason,  how  punished  in  Macedonia, 
341 

Trinket,  136 

Triptolemus's  story  interpreted,  123 

Triumphs,  112 

Triumphal  arches,  112 

Trophies,  11 2,  &c 

Trumpets,  81 ,  &c 

Trumpeter,  56 

Twins,  a  token  of  chastity,  318 

Tyle,  a  form  of  battle,  58 

Tyrants,  how  treated  after  death,  1 70, 1 7 1 

Tyrrhenian  trumpet,  83 

Tyrrhenus  invented  trumpets,  83 

TyrtseuVs  story,  77 
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Vans  used  to  lay  infants  on,  321 
Veils  used  by  women,  290,  309 
Venus'*  temple,   a  nursery  of  harlots, 

303 
Vesta,  how  honoured  at  feasts,  380 
Vice  admiral,  147 
Voice  very  strong  required  in  warriors, 

87 
Vows  before  battles,  70,  77 
Voyages  how  begun,  ]51,  &c 
Vulcan  invented  arms,  20,  21 

Walls  not  anciently  used,  89,  90 

War,  by  what  occasioned,  1,  2,     How 

maintained,  7,  &c.     Ended  by  single 

combat,  49,  89.     How  declared,  69, 

70 

Warlike  conduct  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

Washing  the  dead,  182,  183 


Washing  at  and  after  supper,  365,  &c 

Watches,  how  ordered,  74,  75 

Water  placed  before  houses  where 
corpses  lay,  190.  Offered  to  the 
dead,  234.     How  drank,  357,  358 

Wax  used  to  excite  love,  248,  251 

Weapons.     See  Arms. 

White  garments  used  to  wrap  the  dead 
in,  184 

Wills,  how  and  by  whom  made,  338, 
337 

Wine  offered  to  the  dead,  234.  How 
drank,  358,  &c. 

Winter  seasonable  for  marriage,  262 

Wives,  how  distinguished  from  concu<- 
f>ines,  268.  When  allowed  to  divorce 
husbands,  292,  Sec,  Lent  to  friends, 
293 

Women  when  present  at  funerals.  194, 
When  ripe  for  marriage,  261.  How 
confined  and  employed,  305,  &c  Not 
allowed  to  study  physic,  318.  Pol- 
luted in  childbirth,  328 

Wool  used  to  excite  love,  249 

Word  in  battles,  78 
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Abut  180 

Abitio  ibid. 

Acies    Srecta  .  57 

£obliqua  ibid. 

JEtnae  dictae  naves  126 

Agitator  remigum  149 

Agger  95 

Amentum  jaculi  44 

Amethystus  580 

Anchonis  137 

Ancora  sacra  134 

Ancoralia  vel  ancor- 

arii  ibid. 

Anquina  137 

Antecoenium  378 

Antennae  136 

Aperta?  naves  189 

Aras  143 

Arcturus  ibid. 

Arcus  aurei  42 

Aries  96 

Arietaria  testudo  ibid. 


B. 

Ballista 
Balneum,  balnea 

C. 


97 
368 


Coed  et  Claudii  cur 

dicti  326 

Caius  Coriolanus  cur 

dictus  Martius        ibid. 
Caput  Cceiwe  378 

Carina  127 

Catapirates  135 

Celeres  54 

Cenotaphia  226 

Ceruchus,    anchonis, 

et  rudens  137 

Cespites  91 


Page. 
Circurapotatio  229 

Cithara?  83 

Classis  praefectus  146 

Claudius  326 

Claustra  155 

Clypei  orbis  34 

Ccecus  326 

Ccena  378 

Coenre  caput  ibid. 

Caena*  prasfatio  ibid. 

Cohortes,     manipuli, 

ordines  60 

Colophonem     impo* 

nere  16 

Collocare  cadaver        187 
Conti  134 

Con us  25 

Coriolanus  320 

Cornua  136,  155 

Corona  cingere  urbem  91 
Corona  civica  352 

Corona;  navium  130 

Corymb*  navium       ibid. 
Corymbi  ibid. 

Costae  navium  1 28 

Cottabus  405 

Cuneus,  58,  129,  vel 

rostrum  158 

Currus  falcatus  16 

Custodes  navis  150 

Cyclades,  vel  JStns 

dicta*  naves  126 

Cynosura  149 


Pa-ge 


E. 


Efferre,  ezportare  ca- 
daver 192 
Elatio  cadaveris  ibid. 
En  sis-  falcatus  38 
Equites  Romani  10 
Esculus  352 
Exportare  cadaver  192 
Exportatio  ibid. 

F. 


Falcati  currus 

16 

Falcatus  ensis 

3* 

Fauces 

155 

Ferrea  manus 

144 

Foras  ferre  cadaver 

192 

Forceps 

158 

Forfex 

53 

Fori  et  transtra 

128 

Frena  lupata 

11 

Frutilla 

247 

Fuit 

179 

Fulmcn  trifidum 

254 

Funes  solvere 

135 

G. 

Genialis  lectus 

284 

Graeco  more  bibere 

393 

Gubernaculum 

133 

H. 


D. 

Decursio 

Delubrum 

Denasci 

Dentes  pro  ancora 

Dimittere  uxorem 


Harpagines  144 

211      HasUe  longs  1 43 

183     Hastati,  principes  et 

180        triarii  76 

133     Haustrum  134 

262     Helice  148 


Divertere,  discedere   ibid.     Helix 


1*1 
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Hippagines  « 

Hippomanes 
Hortator  remigum 
Hostis 
Hospitalis  tessera 

I. 

Jentaculum 

In  ancoris  stare 

Inductio 

Inhibere  remos 

Juga 

Justa 

lynx 


124  Oculus  convivii 

246  Opifera 

149  Orbis  clypei 

413  Ordines 

420  Ostium 
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984 

137 

14 

GO 

155 


346 
136 
60 
153 
136 
164 
247 


Labra 

Laconicum 

Latera  navis 

Laterculus 

J,atrina 

Lavatrina 

Lectus  genlalis 

Legiones 

Lituus 

Longse  haste 

Lorica 

Lucina         314, 

Lupata  frsna 

Lupi  frauiorum 

Lyra 

M. 

Malus 

Manipuli 

Manus  ferrea 

Modimperator 

Modius 

Murrhina 

Muses 


183 

368 

128 
58 

367 
ibid. 

284 
60 
81 

413 
30,220 

315,  316 
11 

ibid. 
84 


157 
60 
144 
383 
137 
360 
962 


P. 

Pallium 

Palmula  vel  tonsa 
Papyrua 
Parochua 
Parolconea 
Passe  rculus 
Pedaoeu*  tubes 
Pedes 
Phalanges 
Phalanx 
Phalerse 
Phormio  Terentii, 

bula 
Picture  navis 
Plicatiles  scala* 
Plutei 
Portaiculus 
Postumua  unde 
Pnefectus  classts 
Praeftcst 
Principes 
Proculus  unde 
Propugnacula 


fa- 


184 

135 

122 

421 

135 

247 

12 

187 

85 

50 

19 

335 
130 

94 
140 
149 
326 
146 
205 

76 
926 
140 


K. 

Namia  207 

Navem  siibducere  157 
Naves  aperta?  ettectsf  139 
Naucratiae  5.  18 

Niger  326 


O, 

Obliqua  acies 
Ocrea? 


57 
31 


Recta  acies  57 

Regulus  avis  347 

Remi  135 

Remora  248 

Remos  inhibere  153 

Remuld  135 

Repotia  288 

Retinacula  135 

Rex  convivli  383 

Rostrum  vel  cuneua 

navis  58, 138,  158 

Rudentes  137 


Saburra  134 

Sacra  ancofa  ibid. 

Sacratn  ancoram  sol- 
vere, proverb,         ibid. 
Scalmi  136 

Solvere  femes  155 


Page 

Solutiles  scales  94 
Sportula  549,  e  spoc- 

tula  coenare  ibid. 

Stapia  12 

Stationes  156 

Stellio  et  Stinctis  24S 

Strophi  vel  Stnippi  136 

Subducere  naves  157 

Subex  Pedaneus  IS 

Sudatorium  368 

Supparum  135 

Sylk  396 


T. 

Tectse  oaves  139 

Temperarevinum         357 
Tjirebra  94 

'rtrgemina,  Proserpi- 
na epithetqn  517 
Tessera  91,  navis  128 
Testudo  militaris  94t 

arietaria  95 

Thesmothetss,  roagis- 
tratus  Athenienses 

33,297 
Tboraces  bOices,  tri- 

lices  30V  32 

Tibia  207 

Toga  185 

ToDeno  vel  tollena      134 
Tonsa  135 

Torquilla  247 

Transtra  128,  136 

Triarii  76 

Trifidum  fulmen  Jo- 
vis  254 
Triformis  Proserpina  317 
Tumulus  220 
Turres  96 
Tutela  navis                150 

V. 

Vela  136 

Venus  genitrix  77 

Venus  Juno  276 

Vigiliae  needs  75 

Vinest  74 

Vixitetftsit  179 

Vocatio  361 

Vocatores  ibid. 

Umbo  '312 

Umbra?  352 
Vopsicus  unde  dictus  326 
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ArA0OIv  fi^t  87 

AyoA&upMwc}  598 

Kymtfi  itctfUMt  *£«f^£  ibid. 
tiyut  i«r*  kyxv^if  156 

kyxvXtu  137 

kyxvXn  44, 406 

kyxtXnris  xvrmUt  406 

kyxoXt*m*$m*  44 

Aymv^m  133 

AipnrM  Xiyf  401 

m}v?*T*  119 

ififnftmr*  289 

*iV«N«  44 

miyAm  xi^yt  24 

«XXiMi  206 

«7«X«  377 

mlriyfutrm  409 

*7*  uv  .mpi  7«  1 58 

ktrnt  243 

**XM*  36 

Axuirrm  9i/«i>  350 

aU*<r»«*  «r?{  368 

kxkrm  136 

kxttdxnt  38 

«X£4U  T4?  Xi^lbMf  154 

i»^BTirr«^#»  flr/riiv  360 

kx^drurftm  346,  347 

&»(*rot  346 

£*£«r«*7i/»  360 

«jk£«£«Xj«-«j  18 

kzp§'nm  109 

«X£«*i{«/«  137 

mmna,  Tel  n wr  x«{«m- 

hf  corymbi  130 

kxpr'tXi*  130,  161 

kxpfrnaim  ibid. 

•«{»<rfl£ia£«v  ibid. 

y*  57 

x»r«j  rv  Xifiiwf  154 

ixMfift  pro  m*&t*rt 

17,74 

Vol.  IL 


*XaX'  85 

£x«Xcy/»0f  ibid. 

•XMrrv^M  368 

fvXaxrjgMK,  et  *£oCa- 
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